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PREFACE. 


The  present  work  is  intended  to  be  a  companion  volume  to 
the  author's  "  Select  Specimens  of  English  Poetry."  The 
selections  are,  in  a  great  measure,  from  modern  writers — such 
as  have  not  been  hitherto  generally  introduced  into  school- 
books.  The  bulk  of  the  work  is  prose,  but  a  few  con- 
genial poetical  pieces  have  been  adopted  with  the  view 
of  giving  variety  to  the  readings.  Most  of  the  standard 
authors  of  our  literature  have  been  laid  under  contribution, 
and  subjects  have  been  brought  forward  about  education  and 
social  progress,  and  at  the  same  time,  religious  and  moral 
questions  have  been  discussed,  that  have  not  received  from 
teachers  so  much  notice  as  their  intrinsic  importance  requires, 
and  the  circumstances  of  the  present  age  demand. 

As  far  as  educational  subjects  have  been  laid  before  the 
pupil,  it  will,  perhaps,  not  be  objected  to,  as  the  principle 
is  now  very  generally  admitted,  that  the  young  ought  not 
so  much  to  be  forced  to  learn  dogmatically,  as  induced  to 
co-operate  intelligently  in  their  own  education.  As  to  social 
questions,  again,  it  is  now  so  much  the  custom  for  men,  so 
young  that  in  our  fathers'  days  they  would  have  been  called 
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boys,  to  pronounce  very  confidently,  and  often  very  ignorantly, 
that  the  matured  opinions  of  generally-approved  writers  ought 
to  be,  at  as  early  a  period  as  possible,  made  known  to  them. 
The  discussion  of  these  points  cannot,  and,  as  I  think,  ought 
not  to  be  checked ;  but  it  may  be  regulated  and  guided  to 
good  account. 

In  the  moral  and  religious  section  I  have  drawn  copiously 
from  our  older  and  standard  divines,  and  I  am  not  without 
hope  that  any  youth,  who  is  made  throughly  to  comprehend 
and  appreciate  the  extracts  from  Hooker,  Barrow,  Taylor, 
and  that  class  of  thinkers,  will  not  readily  yield  his  judgment 
to  declamatory  writers  of  the  present  day.  The  false  and 
superficial  knowledge,  44  that  leads  to  betray,  and  dazzles  to 
blind,"  will  be  best  corrected,  not  by  keeping  men  in  total 
ignorance — for  that,  happily,  is  no  longer  possible — but  by 
imparting  the  fullest  information  on  every  subject  upon  which 
they  are  inclined  to  think.  • 

The  general  plan  of  this  volume  being  the  same  as  that  in 
the  volume  of  Poetry,  it  is  unnecessary  to  say  much  on  it. 
The  words  selected  and  placed  at  the  beginning  of  each  lesson 
are  meant  for  grammatical  and  exegetical  exercise  before  the 
reading  is  commenced.  Derivative  and  collateral  words  ought 
to  be  sought  out  and  put  into  sentences,  so  as  really  to  make 
sure  that  the  meaning  of  words  and  phrases  is  fully  under- 
stood. As  "  the  mower  loses  no  time  in  whetting  his  scythe," 
so  the  teacher  will  find  that  no  time  is  lost  in  these  preparatory 
exercises.  To  convert  the  lists  of  words  into  mere  spelling 
lessons  is  altogether  to  give  up  what  ought  to  be  a  most 
valuable  instrument  of  instruction,  for  a  use  that  must  long 
previously  have  been  fully  answered. 
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The  Appendix  is  not  given  as  a  complete  list  of  the 
roots  that  enter  into  the  English  Language.  It  is  only  for 
this  special  work  that  it  has  been  prepared.  The  facts, 
dates,  and  definitions  that  are  interspersed  are  calculated,  it  is 
hoped,  to  interest  the  student.  Mere  vocables  are  found  to 
be  dry  and  repulsive ;  but  by  adorning  the  path  of  learning 
with  the  flowers  of  poetry,  and  using  all  available  means  to 
amuse,  and  not  merely  to  amuse  but  to  instruct,  we  may  be 
able  to  attract  the  young,  and  to  inspire  them  with  a  love  of 
reading ,  which  shall  accompany  them  in  their  future  course, 
and  be  an  ornament  and  protection  to  them  through  life.  In 
the  hope  that  this  work  will  contribute  somewhat  to  effect 
this  most  desirable  end,  it  is  now  respectfully  submitted  to 
the  public. 

E.  H. 

Royal  Naval  ScnooLS, 
Greenwich  HosriTALr 
March  1853. 
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SECTION  I. 

GEOGRAPHY  AND  NATURAL  HISTORY. 


EARLY  CIVILIZATION  ROUND  THE  MEDITERRANEAN. 


Civilized. 

Imperfection. 

Navigable. 

Opulence. 

Occasion. 

Comparison. 


Mediterranean. 

Exploit. 

Multitude. 

Euxine. 

Commerce. 


Consequently. 

Agriculture. 

Extensive. 

Maritime. 

Territory. 


Proximity. 

Manufacture!. 

Kucouraged. 

Interior. 

Obstruct. 


The  nations  that,  according  to  the  best  authenticated  history, 
appear  to  have  been  first  civilized,  were  those  that  dwelt  round 
the  coast  of  the  Mediterranean  sea.1  That  sea — by  far  the 
greatest  inlet  that  is  known  in  the  world,  having  no  tides,  nor, 
consequently,  any  waves,  except  such  as  are  caused  by  the  wind 
only — was,  by  the  smoothness  of  its  surface,  as  well  as  by  the 
multitude  of  its  islands  and  the  proximity8  of  its  neighbouring 
shores,  extremely  favourable  to  the  infant  navigation  of  the 
world,  when,  from  their8  ignorance  of  the  compass,  men  were 
afraid  to  quit  the  view  of  the  coast,  and,  from  the  imperfection  of 
the  art  of  shipbuilding,  to  abandon  themselves  to  the  boisterous 
waves  of  the  ocean.  To  pass  beyond  the  pillars  of  Hercules— 
that  is,  to  sail  out  of  the  straits  of  Gibraltar4 — was  in  the  ancient 
world  long  considered  as  a  most  wonderful  and  dangerous  exploit 
of  navigation.  It  was  late  before  even  the  Phoenicians  and 
Carthaginians,  the  most  skilful  navigators  and  shipbuilders  of 
the  old  times,  attempted  it — the  only  nations  that  did  attempt  it. 

Of  all  the  countries  on  the  coast  of  the  Mediterranean  sea, 
Egypt  seems  to  have  been  the  first  in  which  either  agriculture  or 
manufactures  were*  cultivated  and  improved  to  any  considerable 
degree.  Upper  Egypt  extends  itself  nowhere  above  a  few  miles 
from  the  Nile ;  and  in  Lower  Egypt  that  great  river  breaks  itself 
into  many  different  canals,  which,  with  the  assistance  of  a  little 
art,  seem  to  have  afforded  a  communication  by  water  carriage,  not 
only  between  all  the  great  towns,  but  between  all  the  considerable 
villages,  and  even  to  many  farmhouses  in  the  country — nearly 
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in  the  same  manner  as  the  Rhine  and  the  Maese  do  in  Holland  at 
present.  The  extent  and  easiness  of  this  inland  navigation  was8 
probably  one  of  the  principal  causes  of  the  early  improvement  of 
Egypt. 

The  improvements  in  agriculture  and  manufactures  seem 
likewise  to  have  been  of  very  great  antiquity  in  the  provinces 
of  Bengal,  in  the  East  Indies,  and  in  some  of  the  eastern 
provinces  of  China,  though  the  great  extent  of  this  antiquity 
is  not  authenticated  by  any  histories,  of  whose  authority  we, 
in  this  part  of  the  world,  are  well  assured.7  In  Bengal,  the 
Ganges  and  several  other  great  rivers0  form  a  great  number 
of  navigable  canals,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  Nile  does  in 
Egypt.  In  the  eastern  provinces  of  China,  too,  several  great  rivers 
form,  by  their  different  branches,  a  multitude  of  canals,  and,  by 
communicating  with  one  another,  afford  an  inland  navigation 
much  more  extensive  than  that9  either  of  the  Nile  or  the  Ganges, 
or,  perhaps,  than  both  of  them  put  together.  It  is  remarkable 
that  neither  the  ancient  Egyptians,  nor  the  Indians,  nor  the 
Chinese,  encouraged  foreign  commerce,10  but  seem  all  to  have 
derived  their  great  opulence  from  this  inland  navigation. 

All  the  inland  parts  of  Africa,  and  all  that  part  of  Asia  which 
lies  any  considerable  way  north  of  the  Euxine  and  Caspian  seas, 
the  ancient  Scythia,  the  modern  Tartary  and  Siberia,  seem  in 
all  ages  of  the  world  to  have  been  in  the  same  barbarous  and 
uncivilized  state  in  which  we  find  them  at  present.  The  sea  of 
Tartary  is  the  Frozen  Ocean,  which  admits  of  no  navigation ; 
and  though  some  of  the  greatest  rivers  in  the  world  run  through 
that  country,  they  are  at  too  great  a  distance  from  one  another 
to  carry  commerce  and  communication  through  the  greater  part 
of  it.  There  are  in  Africa  none  of  those  great  inlets,  such  as  the 
Baltic  and  Adriatic  seas  in  Europe ;  the  Mediterranean  and 
Euxine  seas,  both  in  Europe  and  Asia ;  and  the  gulfs  of  Arabia, 
Persia,  India,  Bengal,  and  Siam,  in  Asia,  to  carry  maritime 
commerce  into  the  interior  parts  of  that  great  continent ;  and 
the  great  rivers  of  Africa8  are  at  too  great  a  distance  from  one 
another  to  give  occasion  to  any  considerable  inland  navigation. 
The  commerce,  besides,  which  any  nation  can  carry  on  by  means 
of  a  river  which  does  not  break  itself  into  any  great  number  of 
branches  or  canals,  and  which  runs  into  another  territory  before 
it  reaches  the  sea,  can  never  be  very  considerable,  because  it  is 
always  in  the  power  of  the  nations  who  possess  that  other 
territory  to  obstruct  the  communication  between  the  upper 
country  and  the  sea.  The  navigation  of  the  Danube  is  of  very 
little  use  to  the  different  states  of  Bavaria,  Austria,  and 
Hungary,  in  comparison  with  what  it  would  be  if  any  of  them 
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possessed  the  whole  of  its  course,  till  it  falls  into  the  Black  Sea. 
—Smith's  *  Wealth  of  Nations.' 


1.  This  statement  is  to  be  received 
■with  considerable  limitation.  Neither 
Nineveh  nor  Babylon  can  be  said  to  be 
on  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean. 

2.  Proximity  to  what  ? 

3.  Their,  referring  to  the  noun  coming 
after  it. 

4.  Gibraltar,  the  Calpe  of  the  Greeks, 
formed,  with  Abyla  on  the  African  coast, 
"  the  pillars  of  Hercules." 

5.  What  rule  regulates  the  number  of 
the  verb  in  cases  of  this  sort  when  two 


nominatives  go  before,  one  lingular  and 
the  other  plural  ? 

6.  A  grammatical  error ;  correct  it. 

1.  A  good  deal  more  is  known  now  on 
these  subjects  than  in  the  days  of  Smith. 

8.  Name  some  of  them  ? 

9.  What  does  that  supply  the  place  of? 

10.  Foreign  commerce  is  the  trade 
which  one  nation  carries  on  with  another ; 
inland  commerce  is  the  trade  in  the  ex- 
change of  commodities  between  citizens 
of  the  same  nation  or  state. 


TIIE  FIRST  ATTEMPTS  AT  COMMERCE. 

Allotted.  Fertile.  Productions.  Complete. 

Dominion.  Provident.  Singularity.  Structure. 

Convey.  Journeys.  However.  Association. 

Regulations.  Utility.  Obvious.  Unavoidable 

Expeditions.  Ingenuity.  Facilitate.  Complicated. 

Successive.  Immense.  Arduous.  Accomplished. 

The  original  station  allotted  to  man  by  his  Creator  was  in  the 
mild  and  fertile  regions  of  the  East.  There  the  human  race  began 
its  career  of  improvement ;  and,  from  the  remains  of  sciences 
which  were  anciently  cultivated,  as  well  as  of  arts  which  were  an- 
ciently  exercised  in  India,  we  may  conclude  it  to  be  one  of  the 
first  countries  in  which  men  made  any  considerable  progress  in 
that  career.1  The  wisdom  of  the  East  was  early  celebrated,2  and 
its  productions  were  early  in  request  among  distant  nations.  The 
intercourse,  however,  between  different  countries  was  carried  on, 
at  first,  entirely  by  land.  As  the  people  of  the  East  appear  soon 
to  have  acquired  complete  dominion  over  the  useful  animals,  they 
could  early  undertake  the  long  and  tiresome  journeys  which  it 
was  necessary  to  make,  in  order  to  maintain  their  intercourse, 
and  by  the  provident  bounty  of  heaven  they  were  furnished  with 
a  beast  of  burden,  without  whose  aid  it  would  have  been  impos- 
sible to  accomplish  them.  The  camel,  by  its  persevering  strength, 
by  its  moderation  in  the  use  of  food,  and  the  singularity  of  its 
internal  structure,  which  enables  it  to  lay  in  a  stock  of  water 
sufficient  for  several  days,  put  it  in  their  power  to  convey  bulky 
commodities  through  those  deserts  which  must  be  traversed  by 
all  who  travel  from  any  of  the  countries  west  of  the  Euphrates, 
towards  India.  Trade  was  carried  on  in  this  manner,  particularly 
by  the  nations  near  to  the  Arabian  Gulf,3  from  the  earliest  period 
to  which  historical  information  reaches.  Distant  journeys, 
however,  would  be  undertaken  at  first  only  occasionally,  and  by 
a  few  adventurers.    But  by  degrees,  from  attention  to  their 
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mutual  safety  and  comfort,  numerous  bodies  of  merchants  as- 
sembled at  stated  times,  and  formed  a  temporary  association, 
known  afterwards  by  the  name  of  a  caravan,4  governed  by  officers 
of  their  own  choice,  and  subject  to  regulations,  of  which  expe- 
rience had  taught  them  the  utility ;  they  performed  journeys  of 
such  extent  and  duration,  as5  appear  astonishing  to  nations  not 
accustomed  to  this  mode  of  carrying  on  commerce. 

But  notwithstanding  every  improvement  that  could  be  made  in 
the  manner  of  conveying  the  productions  of  one  country  to  another 
by  land,  the  inconveniences  which  attended  it  were  obvious  and 
unavoidable.  It  was  often  dangerous,  always  expensive,  and 
tedious  and  fatiguing.  A  method  of  communication  more  easy 
and  expeditious  was  sought,  and  the  ingenuity  of  man  gradually 
discovered  that  the  rivers,  the  arms  of  the  sea,  and  even  the 
ocean  itself,  were  destined  to  open  and  facilitate  intercourse  with 
the  various  regions  of  the  earth,  between  which  they  appear,  at 
first  view,  to  be  placed  as  insuperable  barriers.  Navigation, 
however,  and  shipbuilding,  as  I  have  observed  in  another  work, 
are  arts  so  nice  and  complicated,  that  they  require  the  talents, 
as  well  as  experience,  of  many  successive  ages  to  bring;  them  to 
any  degree  of  perfection.  From  the  raft,  or  canoe,  which  first 
served  to  carry  a  savage  over  the  river  that  obstructed  him  in  the 
chase,  to  the  construction  of  a  vessel  capable  of  conveying  a 
numerous  crew  or  a  considerable  cargo  of  goods  to  a  distant 
coast,  the  progress  of  improvement  is  immense.  Many  efforts 
would  be  made,  many  experiments  would  be  tried,  and  much 
labour  as  well  as  ingenuity  would  be  employed,  before  this 
arduous  and  important  undertaking 6  could  be  accomplished. — 
Robertson's  *  Disquisition  on  Ancient  India.' 


1.  What  career  t 

2.  Where  do  we  find  it  referred  to  In 
Scripture  ? 

3.  Another  name  for  the  Arabian 
Gulft 

4.  We  read  of  one  of  these  caravans  in 
the  history  of  Joseph,  see  particularly 
Gen.  xxxvii.  25.  The  word  comes  from 


the  Arabic,  and  is  used  to  denote  a  com- 
pany of  travellers,  pilgrims  or  merchants, 
proceeding  in  a  body  over  the  deserts  of 
Arabia  or  other  regions  infested  with 
robbers. 

6.  What  part  of  speech  is  as  here? 
6.  What  undertaking? 


HISTORY  OF  EARLY  COMMERCE—  Continued. 


Extensive. 

Maritime. 

Independent 

Resumed. 

Transported. 


Operations. 

Requisite. 

Maxim. 

Opulence. 

Description. 


Inspection. 

Illustrating. 

Profane. 

Lucrative. 

Monopoly. 


Facilitate. 

Profusion. 

Permanent. 

Conveyance. 

Extraordinary. 


Even  after  some  improvement  was  made  in  shipbuilding,  the 
intercourse  of  nations  with  each  other  by  sea  was  far  from  being 
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extensive.  From  the  accounts  of  the  earliest  historians,  we 
learn  that  navigation  made  its  first  efforts  in  the  Mediterranean 
and  the  Arabian  Gulf ;  and  in  them  the  first  active  operations  of 
commerce  were  carried  on.  From  an  attentive  inspection  of  the 
position  and  form  of  these  two  great  inland  seas,  these  accounts 
appear  to  be  highly  probable.  These  seas  lay 1  open  the  continents 
of  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa,  and  spreading  to  a  great  extent 
along  the  coasts  of  most  fertile  and  most  early  civilized  countries 
in  each,  seem  to  have  been  destined  by  nature  to  facilitate  their 
communication  with  one  another.  We  find,  accordingly,  that 
the  first  voyages  of  the  Egyptians  and  Phoenicians,  the  most 
ancient  navigators  mentioned  in  history,  were  made  in  the  Medi- 
terranean. Their  trade,  however,  was  not  long  confined  to  the 
countries  bordering  upon  it.  By  acquiring  early  possession  of 
ports  on  the  Arabian  Gulf,  they  extended  the  sphere  of  their  com- 
merce, and  are  represented  as  the  first  people  of  the  west  who 
opened  a  communication  by  sea  with  India. 

In  that  account  of  the  progress  of  navigation  and  discovery, 
which  I  prefixed  to  the  history  of  America,  I  considered  with 
attention  the  maritime  operations  of  the  Egyptians  and  Phoe- 
nicians ;  a  brief  review  of  them  here,  as  far  as  they  relate  to 
their  connection  with  India,  is  all  that  is  requisite  for  illus- 
trating the  subject  of  my  present  inquiries.  With  respect  to  the 
former  of  these  people,  the  information  which  history  affords 
is  slender,  and  of  doubtful  authority.  The  fertile  soil  and  mild 
climate  of  Egypt  produced  the  necessaries  and  comforts  of  life  in 
such  profusion  as  to  render  its  inhabitants  so  independent  of  other 
countries,  that  it  became  early  an  established  maxim  in  their 
policy  to  renounce  all  intercourse  with  foreigners.  In  conse- 
quence of  this,  they  held  all  seafaring  persons  in  detestation, 
as  impious  and  profane,  and,  fortifying  their  harbours,  they 
denied  strangers  admission  into  them. 

The  enterprising  ambition  of  Sesostris*  disdained  the  restraints 
imposed  upon  it  by  these  contracted  ideas  of  his  subjects, 
and  prompted  him  to  render  the  Egyptians  a  commercial  people ; 
and  in  the  course  of  his  reign  he  so  completely  accomplished 
this,  that,  if  we  may  give  credit  to  some  historians,  he  was 
able  to  fit  out  a  fleet  of  four  hundred  ships  in  the  Arabian  Gulf, 
which  conquered  all  the  countries  stretching  along  the  Ery  threan3 
sea  to  India.  At  the  same  time  his  army,  led  by  himself,  marched 
through  Asia,  and  subjected  to  his  dominion  every  port  of  it  as 
far  as  to  the  banks  of  the  Ganges ;  and  crossing  that  river, 
advanced  to  the  Eastern  Ocean.  But  these  efforts  produced  no 
permanent  effect,  and  appear  to  have  been  so  contrary  to  the 
genius  and  habits  of  the  Egyptians,  that,  on  the  death  of 
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Sesostris,  they  resumed  their  ancient  maxims,  and  many  ages 
elapsed  before  the  commercial  connection  of  Egypt  with  India 
came  to  be  of  such  importance  as  to  merit  any  notice  in  this  Dis- 
quisition. 

The  history  of  the  early  maritime  operations  of  Phoenicia 
is  not  involved  in  the  same  obscurity  with  those  of  Egypt. 
Every  circumstance  in  the  character  and  situation  of  the  Phoe- 
nicians was  favourable  to  the  commercial  spirit.  The  territory 
which  they  possessed  was  neither  large  nor  fertile ;  it  was  from 
commerce  only  that  they  could  derive  either  opulence  or  power. 
Accordingly,  the  trade  carried  on  by  the  Phoenicians  of  Sidon 
and  Tyre  was  extensive  and  adventurous ;  and,  both  in  their 
manners  and  policy,  they  resemble  the  great  commercial  states 
of  modern  times  more  than  any  people  in  the  ancient  world.4 
Among  the  various  branches  of  their  commerce,  that  with  India 
may  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  considerable  and  most 
lucrative.  As  by  their  situation  on  the  Mediterranean,  and  the 
imperfect  state  of  navigation,  they  could  not  attempt  to  open  a 
direct  communication  with  India  by  sea  ;  the  enterprising  spirit 
of  commerce  prompted  them  to  wrest  from  the  Idumaeans  some 
commodious  harbours  towards  the  bottom  of  the  Arabian  Gulf. 

From  these  they  held  a  regular  intercourse  with  India,  on  the 
one  hand,  and  with  the  eastern  and  southern  coasts  of  Africa  on 
the  other.  The  distance,  however,  from  the  Arabian  Gulf  to 
Tyre  was  considerable,  and  rendered  the  conveyance  of  goods  to 
it  by  land  carriage  so  tedious  and  expensive  that  it  became 
necessary  for  them  to  take  possession  of  Khinocolura,  the  nearest 
port  in  the  Mediterranean  to  the  Arabian  Gulf.  Thither  all  the 
commodities  brought  from  India  were  conveyed  over  land,  by  a 
route  much  shorter  and  more  practicable  than  that  by  which  the 
productions  of  the  east  were  carried,  at  a  subsequent  period, 
from  the  opposite  shore  of  the  Arabian  Gulf  to  the  Nile.  At 
Rhinocolura  they  were  reshipped  and  transported,  by  an  easy 
navigation,  to  Tyre,  and  distributed  through  the  world.  This,  as 
it  is  the  earliest  route  of  communication  with  India  of  which  we 
have  any  authentic  description,  had  so  many  advantages  over 
any  ever  known  before  the  modern  discovery  of  a  new  course 
of  navigation  to  the  east,5  that  the  Phoenicians  could  supply  other 
nations  with  the  productions  of  India  in  greater  abundance,  and 
at  a  cheaper  rate,  than  any  people  of  antiquity.  To  this  cir- 
cumstance, which,  for  a  considerable  time,  secured  to  them  a 
monopoly  of  that  trade,  was  owing,  not  only  the  extraordinary 
wealth  of  individuals,  which  rendered  the  "  merchants  of  Tyre 
princes,  and  her  traffickers  the  honourable  of  the  earth  ;"6  but 
the  extensive  power  of  the  state  itself,  which  first  taught  man- 
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kind  to  conceive  what  vast  resources  a  commercial  people  possess, 
and  what  great  exertions  they  are  capable  of  making. — 
Robertson's  *  Disquisition  on  Ancient  India? 

1.  What  is  the  difference  between  lay 
and  to? 

2.  Sesostris  lived  some  ages  before  the 
Trojan  war,  and  he  left  behind  him  the 
fame  of  a  great  conqueror. 

3.  The  Erythrean  sea  was  a  name 
applied  by  the  Greeks  to  the  sea  not 
merely  on  the  coast  of  Arabia,  but  to 


the  Aater  portion  of  what  we  now  call 
the  Sdian  Ocean. 

4.  Tor  a  full  account  of  the  trade  of 
the  Phoenicians,  consult  ATCulloch's 
Geographical  Dictionary,  art.  Tyre. 

5.  What  course  does  he  refer  to? 

6.  Is.  xxiii.  8. 


<~-  WA^S^S^*. 


THE  NILE  AND  THE  DESERT. 


Regular. 

Vigilance. 

Deified. 

Accumulations. 

Unlimited. 

Primitive. 

Angularity. 

Derived. 

Permanent. 


Eminences. 

Annual. 

Manifestations. 

Visible. 

Familiarised. 

Amphibious. 

Pyramids. 

Architecture. 

Derivation. 


Prospect. 

Influence. 

Allegory. 

Introduction. 

Condemnation. 

Subsidence. 

Truncated. 

Decorations. 

Calculations. 


Inundation. 

Periodical. 

Modified. 

Sustained. 

Mortuary. 

Pertinacious. 

Contradict. 

Facility. 


From  the  beginning,  the  people  of  Egypt  have  had  everything 
to  hope  from  the  river,  nothing  from  the  desert ;  much  to  fear 
from  the  desert,  and  little  from  the  river.  What  their  fear  may 
reasonably  be,  any  one  may  know  who  looks  upon  a  hillocky 
expanse  of  sand,  where  the  little  jerboa1  burrows,  and  the  hyama* 
prowls  at  night.  Under  these  hillocks  lie  temples  and  palaces, 
and  under  the  level  sands  a  whole  city.8  The  enemy  has  come 
in  from  behind,  and  stifled  and  buried  it.  What  is  the  hope  of 
the  people  from  the  river,  any  one  may  witness  who,  at  the 
regular  season,  sees  the  people  grouped  on  the  eminences,  watch- 
ing the  advancing  waters,  and  listening  for  the  voice  of  the  crier, 
or  the  boom  of  the  cannon,  which  is  to  tell  the  prospect  or  event 
of  the  inundation  of  the  year.  Who  can  estimate  the  effect  on  a 
nation's  mind  and  character,  of  a  perpetual  vigilance  against  the 
desert  (see  what  it  is  in  Holland  of  a  similar  vigilance  against 
the  sea4) :  and  of  an  armual  mood  of  hope  in  regard  to  the  Nile  ? 
Who  cannot  see  what  a  stimulating  and  enlivening  influence  this 
periodical  anxiety  and  relief  must  exercise  on  the  character  of  a 
nation  ?  And  then,  there  is  the  effect  on  their  ideas.  The  Nile 
was  naturally  deified  by  the  old  inhabitants.  It  was  a  god  to 
the  mass,  and,  at  least,  one  of  the  manifestations  of  deity  to  the 
priestly  class.  As  it  was  the  immediate  cause  of  all  they  had, 
and  all  they  hoped  for — the  creative  power  regularly  at  work 
before  their  eyes,  usually  conquering,  though  occasionally 
checked,  it  was  to  them  the  good  power,  and  the  desert  was  the 
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evil  one.  Hence  came  a  main  part  of  their  faith  embodied  in 
the  allegory  of  the  burial  of  Osiris5  in  the  sacred  stream,  whence 
lie  rose,  once  a  year,  to  scatter  blessings  over  the  earth.  Then 
the  structure  of  their  country  originated  or  modified  their  idea  of 
death  and  life.  As  to  the  disposal  of  their  dead,  they  could  not 
dream  of  consigning  their  dead  to  the  waters  which  were  too 
sacred  to  receive  any  meaner  body  than  the  incorruptible  one  of 
Osiris  ;  nor  must  any  other  be  placed  within  reach  of  its  waters,  or 
in  the  way  of  the  pure  production  of  the  valley.  There  were  the 
boundary  rocks,  with  the  limits  afforded  by  their  caves.  These 
became  sacred  to  the  dead.  After  the  accumulations  of  a  few 
generations  of  corpses,  it  became  clear  how  much  more  extensive 
was  the  world  of  the  dead  than  of  the  living ;  and  as  the 
proportion  of  the  living  to  the  dead  became,  before  men's  eyes, 
smaller  and  smaller,  the  state  of  the  dead  became  a  subject  of 
proportionate  importance  to  them,  till  their  faith  and  practice 
grew  into  what  we  see  them  in  the  records  of  the  temples  and 
tombs,  engrossed  with  the  idea  of  death,  and  in  preparation  for 
it.  The  unseen  world  became  all  in  ail  to  them  ;  and  the  visible 
world  and  present  life  of  little  more  importance  than  as  the 
necessary  introduction  to  the  higher  and  greater. 

The  imagery  before  their  eyes  perpetually  sustained  these  modes 
of  thought.  Everywhere  they  had  in  presence  symbols  of  the 
worlds  of  death  and  life,  the  limited  scene  of  production,  activity, 
and  change, — the  valley  with  its  verdure,  its  floods,  and  its  busy 
multitudes,  who  were  all  incessantly  passing  away  to  be  suc- 
ceeded by  their  like  ;  while,  as  a  boundary  to  this  scene  of  life, 
lay  the  region  of  death,  to  their  view  unlimited,  and  everlastingly 
silent  to  the  human  ear.  Their  imagery  of  death  was  wholly 
suggested  by  the  scenery  of  their  abode.  Our  reception  of  this 
is  much  injured  by  our  having  been  familiarised  with  it,  first, 
through  the  ignorant  and  vulgarised  Greek  adoption  of  it,  in  their 
imagery  of  Charon,  Styx,  Cerberus,  and  Rhadamanthus  ;  but  if 
we  can  forget  these,  and  look  upon  the  older  records  with  fresh 
eyes,  it  is  inexpressibly  interesting  to  contemplate  the  symbolical 
representations  of  death  by  the  oldest  of  the  Egyptians,  before 
Greek  or  Persian  was  heard  of  in  the  world  :  the  passage  of  the 
dead  across  the  river  or  lake  of  the  valley,  attended  by  the  con- 
ductor of  souls,  the  god  Anubis,  the  formidable  dog,  the  guardian 
of  the  mansion  of  Osiris  (or  the  divine  abode) ;  the  balance  in 
which  the  heart  or  deeds  of  the  deceased  are  weighed  against 
the  symbol  of  integrity  ;  the  infant  Harpocrates,  the  emblem  of 
new  life,  seated  before  the  throne  of  the  judge;  the  range  of 
assessors  who  are  to  pronounce  on  the  life  of  the  being  come  up 
to  the  judgment ;  and,  finally,  the  judge  himself,  whose  suspended 
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sceptre  is  to  give  the  sign  of  acceptance  or  condemnation.  Here 
the  deceased  has  crossed  the  living  valley  and  river,  and  in  the 
caves  of  the  death  region,  where  the  howl  of  the  wild  dog  is  heard 
by  night,  is  this  process  of  judgment  going  forward ;  and  none 
but  those  who  have  seen  the  contrasts  of  the  region  with  their 
own  eyes, — none  who  have  received  the  idea  through  the  borrowed 
imagery  of  the  Greeks  or  the  traditions  of  any  other  people,  can 
have  any  adequate  notion  how  the  mortuary  ideas  of  the  primitive 
Egyptians,  and,  through  them,  of  the  civilized  world  at  large, 
have  been  originated  by  the  everlasting  conflict  of  the  Nile  and 
the  Desert. 

How  the  presence  of  these  elements  has,  in  all  ages,  determined 
the  occupations  and  habits  of  the  inhabitants,  needs  only  to  be 
pointed  out ;  the  fishing,  the  navigation,  and  the  most  amphi- 
bious4 habits  of  the  people  are  what  they  owe  to  the  Nile,  and 
their  practice  of  laborious  tillage  to  the  Desert.  A  more 
striking  instance  of  patient  industry  can  nowhere  be  found,  than 
in  the  method  of  irrigation  practised  in  all  times  in  this  valley. 
After  the  subsidence  of  the  Nile,  every  drop  of  water  needed  for 
tillage,  and  for  all  other  purposes,  for  the  rest  of  the  year,  is 
hauled  up,  and  distributed  by  human  labour,  up  to  the  point 
where  the  sakia,  worked  by  oxen,  supersedes  the  shadoof,  worked 
by  men.  Truly  the  Desert  is  here  a  hard  taskmaster,  or,  rather, 
a  pertinacious  enemy  to  be  incessantly  guarded  against ;  but  yet 
a  friendly  adversary,  inasmuch  as  such  natural  compulsion  to 
toil  is  favourable  to  a  nation's  character. 

One  other  obligation  which  the  Egyptians  owe  to  the  Desert 
struck  me  freshly  and  forcibly,  from  the  beginning  of  our  voyage 
to  the  end.    It  plainly  originated  their  ideas  of  art ;  not  those  of 
the  present  inhabitants,  which  are  wholly  Saracenic  still,  but 
those  of  the  primitive  race  who  appear  to  have  originated  art  ail 
over  the  world.    The  first  thing  that  impressed  me  in  the  Nile 
scenery,  above  Cairo,  was  the  angularity  in  all  the  forms.  The 
trees  appeared  almost  the  only  exceptions.    The  lime  of  the 
Arabian  hills  soon  became  so  even  as  to  give  them  the  appear- 
ance of  being  supports  of  a  vast  table-land,  while  the  sand, 
heaped  up  at  their  bases,  was  like  a  row  of  pyramids.  Else- 
where, one's  idea  of  sand-hills  is,  that  of  all  round  eminences 
they  are  the  roundest ;  but  here  their  form  is  generally  that  of 
truncated  pyramids.    The  entrances  of  the  caverns  are  squares. 
The  masses  of  sand  left  by  the  Nile  are  square.    The  river 
banks  are  graduated  by  the  action  of  the  water,  so  that  one  may 
see  a  hundred  natural  nilometers  in  as  many  miles.    Then  again 
the  forms  of  the  rocks,  especially  the  limestone  ranges,  are 
remarkably  grotesque.    In  a  few  days,  I  saw,  without  looking 
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at  them,  so  many  colossal7  figures  of  men  and  animals  springing 
from  the  natural  rocks,  so  many  sphinxes  and  strange  birds, 
that  I  was  quite  prepared  for  anything  I  afterwards  saw  in  the 
temples.  The  higher  we  went  up  the  country,  the  more  pyra- 
midal became  the  forms  even  of  the  mua  houses  of  the 
modern  people;  and  in  Nubia  they  were  worthy,  from  their 
angularity,  of  old  Egypt.  It  is  possible  that  the  people  of 
Abyssinia  might,  in  some  obscure  age,  have  derived  their  ideas 
of  art  from  Hindostan,  and  propagated  them  down  the  Nile.  No 
one  can  now  positively  contradict  it.  But  I  did  not  feel  on  the 
spot  that  any  derived  art  was  likely  to  be  in  such  perfect  harmony 
with  its  surroundings8  as  that  of  Egypt  certainly  is,— a  harmony 
so  wonderful  as  to  be,  perhaps,  the  most  striking  circumstance 
of  all  to  an  European  coming  from  a  country  where  all  art  is 
derived,  and  its  main  beauty  therefore  lost.  It  is  useless  to 
speak  of  the  beauty  of  Egyptian  architecture  and  sculpture  to 
those  who,  not  going  to  Egypt,  can  form  no  conception  as  to  its 
main  condition,  its  appropriateness. 

I  need  not  add  that  I  think  it  worse  than  useless  to  adopt 
Egyptian  forms  and  decorations  in  countries  where  there  is  no 
Nile  and  no  Desert,  and  where  decorations  are  not,  as  in  Egypt, 
fraught9  with  meaning — pictured  language— messages  to  the 
gazer.  But  I  must  speak  more  of  this  hereafter.  Suffice  it  now 
that  in  the  hills,  angular  at  their  summits,  with  angular  mounds 
at  their  bases,  and  angular  caves  in  their  strata,  we  could  not 
but  at  once  see  the  originals  of  temples,  pyramids,  and  tombs. 
Indeed,  the  pyramids  look  like  an  eternal  fixing  down  of  the 
shifting  sand-hills  which  are  here  the  main  features  of  the 
Desert.  If  we  consider  further  what  facility  the  Desert  has 
afforded  for  scientific  observations, — how  it  was  the  field  of  the 
meteorological10  studies  of  the  Egyptians,  and  how  its  perma- 
nent pyramidal  forms  served  them,  whether  original  or  by 
derivation,  with  instruments  and  calculation  for  astronomical 
purposes,  we  shall  see  that,  one  way  or  another,  the  Desert 
has  been  a  great  benefactor  to  the  Egyptians  of  all  times, 
however  fairly  regarded  in  some  sense  as  an  enemy.  The  sand 
may,  as  I  said  before,  have  a  fair  side  to  its  character,  if  it 
has  taken  a  leading  part  in  determining  the  ideas,  the  feelings, 
the  worship,  the  occupation,  the  habits,  and  the  arts  of  the  people 
of  the  Nile  valley  for  many  thousand  years. — H.  Martineau. 


1.  An  animal  somewhat  like  a  rat,  I 
found  in  Barbary,  Egypt,  Syria,  &c.  It 
livea  in  burrows,  and  becomes  torpid 
during  winter. 

2.  The  hya»na  is  confined  to  the  old 
world,  especially  Asia  and  Africa.  There 
are  three  species  known,  the  striped 


I  hyama,  the  spotted  and  the  brown.  They 
are  nocturnal  animals  inhabiting  caves, 
feeding  chiefly  on  dead  bodies,  to  obtain 
which,  they  will  even  dig  up  graves. 

3.  What  case? 

4.  What  effect  has  this  vigilance  on  the 
character  of  the  Dutch  > 
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5.  Osiris  was  one  of  tlie  principal 
Egyptian  deities,  the  brother  of  Isis,  and 
the  father  of  Orus.  He  was  venerated 
under  the  forms  of  the  sacred  bulls, 
Apis  and  Mnevis,  or  as  a  human  figure 
with  a  bull's  head,  distinguished  by  the 
name  of  Apis-Osiris.  He  is  commonly 
represented  as  clad  in  pure  white,  and 
his  usual  attributes  are  the  high  cap,  the 
flail  or  whip,  and  the  crozier.  Osiris,  in 
common  with  Isis,  presided  over  the 
world  below. 

6.  Amphibious,  having  the  power  of 
living  in  txco  elements,  air  and  uaterf 
as  frogs,  crocodiles,  kc. 

7.  Colossus,  both  in  Greek  and  Latin, 
means  a  statue  of  gigantic  size.  The 
most  famous  colossus  of  antiquity  was 
one  at  Rhodes,  a  statue  of  Apollo,  so  high 
that  it  is  said,  but  not  generally  believed, 
1  suppose,  that  ships  might  sail  between 
it*  legs. 


8.  "What  part  of  speech  ? 

9.  Meaning  of  fraught  t 

10.  MeteoroLogy  is  the  science  of  me- 
teors, or  the  science  which  explains  the 
various  phenomena  which  have  their 
origin  in  the  atmosphere.  Under  the 
term  meteorology,  it  is  now  usual  to 
include,  not  merely  the  observation  of  the 
accidental  phenomena,  to  which  the 
name  meteor  is  applied,  but  every 
terrestrial  as  well  as  atmospherical  phe- 
nomenon, whether  accidental  or  perma- 
nent, depending  on  the  action  of  heat, 
lignt,  electricity,  and  magnetism.  In 
this  extended  signification,  meteorology 
comprehends  climatology,  and  the 
greater  part  of  physical  geography,  and 
its  object  is  to  determine  the  diversified 
and  incessantly  chapging  influences  of 
the  four  great  agents  of  nature,  now 
named,  on  hind,  in  the  sea,  and  in  the 
atmosphere. 


THE  POSITION  OF  EGYPT. 

Conquerors.  Fabrics.  Produce.  Fertile. 

Inundations.  Annually.  Primeval.  Erect. 

IUumined.  Opulence.  Political.  Lucrative. 

Dormant.  Revived.  Plenitude.  Apprehension. 

Dominion.  Convert.  Emporium. 

"  By  seizing  the  isthmus  of  Darien"  said  Sir  Walter  Raleigh, 
"  you  will  wrest  the  keys  of  the  world  from  Spain."  The  obser- 
vation, worthy  of  his  reach  of  thought,  is  still  more  applicable  to 
the  isthmus  of  Suez  and  the  country  of  Egypt.  It  is  remark- 
able that  its  importance  has  never  been  duly  appreciated  but  by 
the  greatest  conquerors  of  ancient  and  modern  times,  Alexander 
the  Great  and  Napoleon  Buonaparte.  The  geographical  position 
of  this  celebrated  country  has  destined  it  to  be  a  great  emporium1 
of  the  commerce  of  the  world.  Placed  in  the  centre  between 
Europe  and  Asia,  on  the  confines  of  eastern  wealth  and  western 
civilization,  at  the  extremity  of  the  African  continent  and  on 
the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean  sea,  it  is  fitted  to  become  the 
central  point  of  communication  for  the  varied  productions  of 
these  different  regions  of  the  globe.  The  waters  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean bring  to  it  all  the  fabrics  of  Europe,  the  Red  Sea  wafts  to 
its  shores  the  riches  of  India  and  China,  while  the  Nile  floats 
down  to  its  bosom  the  produce  of  the  vast  and  unknown  Africa. 

Though  it  were  not  one  of  the  most  fertile  countries  in  the 
world, — though  the  inundations  of  the  Nile  did  not  annually 
cover  its  fields  with  riches,  it  would  still  be,  from  its  situation, 
one  of  the  most  favoured  spots  on  the  earth.    The  greatest  and 
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most  durable  monuments  of  human  history,  accordingly,  the 
earliest  efforts  of  civilization,  the  sublimest  works  of  genius, 
have  been  raised  in  this  primeval  seat  of  mankind.  The  tem- 
ples of  Rome  have  decayed,  the  arts  of  Athens  have  perished ; 
but  the  Pyramids  "  still  stand  erect  and  unshaken  above  the 
floods  of  the  Nile."  When,  in  the  revolution  of  ages,  civilization 
shall  have  returned  to  its  ancient  cradle, — when  the  desolation 
of  Mahometan  rule  shall  have  ceased,  and  the  light  of  religion 
illumined  the  land  of  its  birth,*  Egypt  will  again  become  one  of 
the  great  centres  of  human  industry ;  the  invention  of  steam 
will  restore  the  communication  with  the  East  to  its  original 
channel ;  and  the  nation  which  shall  revive  the  canal  of  Suez, 
and  open  a  direct  communication  between  the  Mediterranean 
and  the  Red  Sea,  will  pour  into  its  bosom  those  streams  of 
wealth  which  in  every  age  have  constituted  the  principal  scources 
of  European  opulence. 

The  great  Leibnitz,8  in  the  time  of  Louis  XTV.,  addressed  to 
the  French  monarch  a  memorial,  which  is  one  of  the  noblest 
monuments  of  political  foresight : — "  Sire," said  he,  "it  is  not 
at  home  that  you  will  succeed  in  subduing  the  Dutch  :  you 
will  not  cross  their  dykes,  and  you  will  rouse  Europe  to  their 
assistance.  It  is  in  Egypt  that  the  real  blow  is  to  be  struck. 
There  you  will  find  the  true  commercial  route  to  India ;  you 
will  wrest  that  lucrative  commerce  from  Holland,  you  will 
secure  the  eternal  dominion  of  France  in  the  Levant,4  you  will 
fill  Christianity  with  joy."  These  ideas,  however,  were  be- 
yond the  age,  and  they  lay  dormant  till  revived  by  the  genius 
of  Napoleon.  The  eagle  eye  of  Alexander  the  Great,  which 
fitted  him  to  have  been  as  great  a  benefactor  as  he  was  a 
scourge  of  his  species,  early  discerned  the  vast  capabilities  of 
this  country ;  and  to  him  was  owing  the  foundation  of  that 
city,  the  rival  of  Memphis  and  Thebes,  which  once  boasted  of  six 
hundred  thousand  inhabitants,  almost  rivalled  Rome  in  the 
plenitude  of  its  power,  and  still  bears,  amidst  ruins  and  decay, 
the  name  of  the  conqueror  of  the  East.5 

Napoleon  was  hardly  launched  into  the  career  of  conquest  before 
he  perceived  the  importance  of  the  same  situation  ;  and  when  still 
struggling  in  the  plains  of  Italy  with  the  armies  of  Austria,  he  was 
meditating  an  expedition  into  those  eastern  regions  where  alone, 
in  his  apprehension,  great  things  could  be  achieved ;  where  king- 
doms lay  open  to  private  adventure ;  and  fame,  rivalling  that  of 
the  heroes  of  antiquity,  was  to  be  obtained.  From  his  earliest 
years  he  had  been  influenced  by  an  ardent  desire  to  effect  a  revo- 
lution in  the  East :  he  was  literally  haunted  by  the  idea  of  the 
glory  which  had  been  there  acquired,  and  firmly  convinced  that 
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the  power  of  England  could  never  be  effectually  humbled  but  by  a 
blow  at  its  Indian  possessions.  "  The  Persians,"  said  he,  "  have 
blocked  up  the  route  of  Tamerlane  ;*  I  will  discover  another." 
It  was  his  favourite  opinion  through  life,  that  Egypt  was  the  true 
line  of  communication  with  India ;  that  it  was  there  that  the 
English  power  could  alone  be  seriously  affected  ;  that  its  pos- 
session would  ensure  the  dominion  of  the  Mediterranean,  and 
convert  that  sea  into  a  "French  Lake."  From  that  central 
point  armaments  might  be  detached  down  the  Red  Sea,  to  attack 
the  British  possessions  in  India ;  and  an  entrep6t  established, 
which  would  soon  turn  the  commerce  of  the  East  into  the 
channels  which  nature  had  formed  for  its  reception — the  Medi- 
terranean and  the  Red  Sea. — Alison. 


1 .  Emporium,  from  the  Greek,  means  a 
place  of  merchandize,  particularly  a  city 
or  town  of  extensive  commerce,  or  in 
which  the  commerce  of  an  extensive 
country  centres,  or  to  which  sellers  and 
buyers  resort  from  different  countries. 
Such  are  London,  Amsterdam,  and  Ham- 
burg. 

2.  Egypt  may  in  a  double  sense  be 
said  to  be  the  birthplace  of  Christianity, 
hotvf 

3.  Leibnitz  was  one  of  the  most  cele- 
brated philosophers  and  mathematicians 
of  Germany.  His  theological  and  philo- 
sophical writings  are  characterized  by 
much  originality,  and  they  gave  a  great 
impulse  to  philosophical  inquiry.  He 
was  born  in  1646,  and  lived  to  the  age  of 
seventy  years.  See  *  Pursuit  of  Know- 
ledge under  Difficulties: 

4.  Levant,  a  term  applied  to  designate 
the  coasts  of  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa, 
along  the  Mediterranean  from  Cape 
Matapan  round  the  jEgean  Sea,  Asia  | 


Minor  and  Syria,  to  the  western  confines 
of  Egypt.  In  the  middle  ages  the  trade 
with  these  countries  was  almost  exclu- 
sively in  the  bands  of  the  Venetians, 
Genoese,  and  other  Italians,  who  gave  to 
them  the  general  designation  of  Leoantc, 
or  Eastern  countries.  But  the  term 
Levant  being  no  longer  vernacular  in  the 
languages  of  the  nations  now  principally 
engaged  in  the  trade  with  the  countries 
referred  to,  it  seems  to  be  falling  into 
disuse. 

5.  Alexandria,  the  most  famous  city 
and  sea-port  of  Egypt,  is  here  referred  to. 
It  received  its  name  from  Alexander, 
born  356  years  before  Christ,  as  he  either 
founded  or  raised  it  from  obscurity.  Its 
situation  was  admirably  chosen,  and  does 
honour  to  the  discernment  of  its  illus- 
trious founder. 

6.  Timour  or  Tamerlane  was  one  of  the 
great  conquerors  of  the  East.  For  an 
account  of  his  life  and  exploits,  see 
Gibbon's  Decline  and  Fall,  chap.  65 


DESCRIPTION  OF  EGYPT. 
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Egypt  is  one  of  the  most  singular  countries  in  the  world,  not 
only  from  its  geographical  position  but  its  physical  conformation. 
It  consists  entirely  of  the  valley  of  the  Nile,  which  taking  its 
rise  in  the  mountains  of  Abyssinia,  after  traversing  for  six  hun- 
dred leagues  the  arid  deserts  of  Africa,  and  receiving  the  tributary 
waters  of  the  Bahr-el-Abiad,  perhaps  the  greater  stream  of  the 
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two,  precipitates  itself  by  the  cataracts  of  Sonnaar  into  the  lower 
valley,  two  hundred  leagues  long,  which  forms  the  country  of 
Egypt.  Altogether  the  Nile,  from  its  source  in  the  chain  of 
Djebel-el-Karnar,  is  950  leagues,  or  2,500  miles.  This  valley, 
though  of  such  immense  length,  is  in  general  only  from  one  to 
six  leagues  in  breadth,  and  bounded  on  either  side  by  the  rocky 
mountains  of  the  desert.  Its  habitable  and  cultivated  portion  is 
entirely  confined  to  that  part  of  the  surface  which  is  overflowed 
by  the  inundations  of  the  fertilizing  stream  :  as  far  as  the  water 
rises,  the  soil  is  of  extraordinary  fertility  ;  beyond  it  is  the  glow- 
ing desert  alone  to  be  seen. 

At  the  distance  of  fifty  leagues  from  the  sea,  the  Nile  divides 
itself  into  two  branches,  which  fall  into  the  Mediterranean,  one  at 
Rosetta,  the  other  at  Damietta.  The  triangle  having  these  two 
branches  for  its  sides,  and  the  sea  for  its  base,  is  called  the  Delta,1 
and  constitutes  the  richest  and  most  fertile  district  of  Egypt,  being 
perfectly  level,  intersected  by  canals,  and  covered  with  the  most 
luxuriant  vegetation.  The  soil  of  this  singular  valley  was  origi- 
nally as  barren  as  the  arid  ridges  which  adjoin  it ;  but  it  has 
acquired  an  extraordinary  degree  of  richness  from  the  well- 
known  inundations  of  the  Nile.  These  floods,  arising  from  the 
melting  of  the  snow  and  heavy  rains  of  July  and  August  in  the 
mountains  of  Abyssinia,  cause  the  river  to  rise  gradually  during 
a  period  of  nearly  three  months.  It  begins  to  swell  in  the  mid- 
dle of  June,  and  continues  to  rise  till  the  end  of  September,  when 
it  attains  the  height  of  sixteen  or  eighteen  feet.  The  fertility 
of  the  country  is  just  in  proportion  to  the  height  of  the  inunda- 
tion :  hence  it  is  watched  with  the  utmost  anxiety  by  the  inha- 
bitants, and  public  rejoicings  are  ordered  when  the  Nilometer2  at 
Cairo  indicates  a  foot  or  two  greater  depth  of  water  than  usual. 
It  never  rains  in  Egypt.  Centuries  may  elapse  without  more 
than  a  shower  of  drizzling  mist  moistening  the  surface  of  the 
soil.8 

Hence  cultivation  can  only  be  extended  beyond  the  level  to 
which  the  water  rises  by  an  artificial  system  of  irrigation  ;  and 
the  efforts  made  in  this  respect  by  the  ancient  inhabitants  con- 
stitute, perhaps,  the  most  wonderful  of  the  many  monuments  of 
industry  which  they  have  left  to  succeeding  ages.  During  the 
inundation,  the  level  plain  of  Egypt  is  flooded  with  water ;  the  vil- 
lages detached  from  each  other  communicate  only  by  boats,  and 
appear  like  the  islands  on  the  Lagunse  of  Venice,  in  the  midst 
of  the  watery  space.  No  sooner,  however,  have  the  floods  re- 
tired, than  the  soil,  covered  to  a  considerable  depth  by  a  rich 
slime,  is  cultivated  and  sown ;  and  the  seed,  vegetating  quickly 
in  that  rich  mould,  and  under  a  tropical  sun,  springs  up,  and  in 
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three  months  yields  a  hundred  and  sometimes  a  hundred  and 
fifty  fold.  During  the  whole  winter  months  the  soil  is  covered 
with  the  richest  harvests,  besprinkled  with  flowers,  and  dotted 
by  innumerable  flocks ;  but  in  March  the  great  heats  begin,  the 
earth  cracks  from  excessive  drought,  vegetation  disappears,  and 
the  country  is  fast  relapsing  into  tbe  sterility  of  the  desert,  when 
the  annual  floods  of  the  Nile  again  cover  it  with  their  vivifying 
waters. — Alison. 


1.  It  got  this  name  from  its  resem- 
blance to  the  Greek  letter,  delta,  A.  The 
base  of  the  letter  was  constituted  by 
the  shore  of  tbe  Mediterranean,  and  the 
two  sides  by  the  outside  branches  of  the 
Nile,  which  used  to  fall  into  the  sea  by 
seven  mouths. 

2.  By  Nilometer  is  meant  an  instru- 
ment for  measuring  the  rise  of  water  in 
the  Nile  during  the  flood.  It  consisted 
anciently  of  a  rod  or  pillar,  marked  with 
the  necessary  divisions  for  the  purpose 
of  ascertaining  the  proportionate  in- 
crease of  the  flood.  It  is  said  by  several 
Arabian  writers  to  have  been  first  set  up 
by  Joseph,  during  his  regency  in  Egypt. 
It  was  sixteen  cubits  high. 

3.  This  is  by  far  too  strongly  put  by 
Mr.  Alison,  and  as  the  error  is  an  im- 
portant one  I  shall  here  endeavour  to 
counteract  it  by  an  extract  from  M'Cul- 
loch's  Geographical  Dictionary — a  work 
that  ought  to  be  in  tbe  hands  of  every 
teacher :  44  In  consequence  of  the  ex- 
treme dryness  of  the  air,  comparatively 
little  rain  falls  in  Egypt:  and  some 
reasons  have  passed  away  without  the 
occurrence  of  a  single  shower.  But  this 
is  not  usually  the  case,  and  occasionally 


the  rains  are  pretty  heavy.  In  this 
respect  there  is  a  great  variety  in  the 
seasons;  and,  according  to  Marshal  Mar- 
mont,  falls  of  rain  would  appear  latterly 
to  have  become  comparatively  frequent. 
He  says  that  in  Lower  Egypt  they  have 
now  pretty  generally  from  thirty  to  forty 
rainy  days  in  the  year;  and  that  the 
Pacha  has  constructed  immense  ware- 
houses for  the  securing  of  products  in 
harvest,  which  were  formerly  exposed 
without  inconvenience  to  the  open  air. 
No  doubt,  however,  the  rains  have  been 
quite  as  frequent  and  heavy  in  Egypt  in 
past  times,  as  at  present.  In  proof  of 
this  we  may  mention  that  the  learned 
and  accurate  Mr.  Greaves,  who  visited 
Egypt  in  1633  and  1639,  states  that  the 
rains  were  heavier  at  Alexandria  in 
December  and  January  than  he  had 
known  in  London ;  and  that  there  were 
also  at  the  same  time  very  heavy  falls 
in  Cairo.  Hail  showers  occasionally 
occur  in  winter  at  Alexandria,  and 
sometimes,  though  rarely,  in  Cairo. 
Snow  is  totally,  and  thunder  and  light- 
j  ning  nearly,  unknown  in  Egypt.  Earth- 
I  quakes  occur  but  seldom,  but  they  are 
not  unknown." 


THE  PYRAMIDS  OF  EGYPT. 
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I  went  to  see  and  to  explore  the  Pyramids.  Familiar  to  one 
from  the  days  of  early  childhood  are  the  forms  of  the  Egyptian 
Pyramids,  and  now,  as  I  approach1  them  from  the  hanks  of  the 
Nile,  I  had  no  print,  no  picture  before  me,  and  yet  the  old  shapes 
were  there ;  there  was  no  change ;  they  were  just  as  I  had 
always  known  them.  I  straightened  myself  in  my  stirrups,  and 
strived  to  persuade  my  understanding  that  this  was  real  Egypt, 
and  that  those  angles  which  stood  up  between  me  and  the  west 
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were  of  harder  stuff,  and  more  ancient  than  the  paper  pyramids 
of  the  green  portfolio.*  Yet  it  was  not  till  I  came  to  the  base  of 
the  great  Pyramid  that  reality  began  to  weigh  upon  my  mind. 
Strange  to  say,  the  bigness  of  the  distinct  blocks  of  stones  was 
the  first  sign  by  which  I  attained  to  feel  the  immensity  of 
the  whole  pile.  When  I  came,  and  trod,  and  touched  with  my 
hands,  and  climbed,  in  order  that  by  climbing  I  might  come  to 
the  top  of  one  single  stone,  then  and  almost  suddenly  a  cold 
sense  and  understanding  of  the  Pyramid's  enormity  came  down, 
overcasting  my  brain.  Now  try  to  endure  this  homely,  sick- 
nursish  illustration  of  the  effect  produced  upon  one's  mind  by 
the  mere  vastness  of  the  great  Pyramid :  when  I  was  very  young 
(between  the  ages,  I  believe,  of  three  and  five  years  old),  being 
then  of  delicate  health,  I  was  often  in  time  of  night  the  victim 
of  a  strange  kind  of  mental  oppression ;  I  lay  in  my  bed  perfectly 
conscious,  and  with  open  eyes  but  without  power  to  speak  or  to 
move,  and  all  the  while  my  brain  was  oppressed  to  distraction 
by  the  presence  of  a  single,  an  abstract8  idea — the  idea  of  solid 
Immensity.  It  seemed  to  me,  in  my  agonies,  that  the  horror  of 
this  visitation  arose  from  its  coming  upon  me  without  form  or 
shape — that  the  close  presence  of  the  direst  monster  ever  bred  in 
hell  would  have  been  a  thousand  times  more  tolerable  than  that 
simple  idea  of  solid  size  ;  my  aching  mind  was  fixed  and  riveted 
down  upon  the  mere  quality  of  vastness, vastness,  vastness ;  and 
was  not  permitted  to  invest  with  it  any  particular  object.  If  I 
could  have  done  so  the  torment  would  have  ceased.  When  at 
last  I  was  roused  from  this  state  of  suffering,  I  could  not  of 
course  in  those  days  (knowing  no  verbal  metaphysics,*  and  no 
metaphysics  at  all,  except  by  the  dreadful  experience  of  an 
abstract  idea),  I  could  not  of  course  find  words  to  describe  the 
nature  of  my  sensations,  and  even  now  I  cannot  explain  why  it 
is  that  the  forced  contemplation  of  a  mere  quality,  distinct  from 
matter,  should,  be  so  terrible.  Well,  now  my  eyes  saw  and 
knew,  and  my  hands  and  my  feet  informed  my  understanding 
that  there  was  nothing  at  all  abstract  about  the  great  Pyramid, — 
it  was  a  big  triangle,  sufficiently  concrete,3  easy  to  see,  and  rough 
to  the  touch  ;  it  could  not,  of  course,  affect  me  with  the  peculiar 
sensation  I  have  been  talking  of,  but  yet  there  was  something 
akin  to  that  old  nightmare  agony  in  the  terrible  completeness 
with  which  a  mere  mass  of  masonry  could  fill  and  load  my  mind. 
— <  JEothen.9 

I.  This  use  of  the  present  tense  in  I  the  things  or  events  described  pass  before 
relating  a  past  event  is  known  among  the  eye  of  the  reader  as  in  a  panorama. 
grammarians  under  the  name  of  the      2.  Portfolio,  a  case  the  size  of  a  large 
historical  present.  It  is  often  more  vivid  book,  to  keep  pictures  or  loose  papers  of 
than  the  regular  past  tense,  as  it  makes  aDy  sort  in. 
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3.  An  abstract  idea  is  an  idea  separated 
from  a  complex  object  or  from  other 
ideas  which  naturally  accompany  it,  as 
the  solidity  of  marble,  contemplated 
apart  from  its  colour  or  figure. 

4.  Metaphysics  is  usually  applied  to 
denote  the  philosophy  of  mind  as  dis- 
tinguished from  that  of  matter.  This 
science  treats  of  the  association  of  ideas, 
memory,  and  various  phenomena  of 
mind;  and  as  it  consists  merely  in  col- 


lecting facts,  its  possibility  is  no  more 
questionable  than  that  of  chemistry. 
Some  of  the  greatest  metaphysicians  of 
our  country  are  Locke,  Berkeley,  Butler, 
Hume,  Reid,  Stewart,  Brown,  Mill, 
Hamilton,  &c. 

5.  Concrete  is  the  opposite  of  abstract. 
Whiteness  is  an  abstract  term,  but  white 
is  a  concrete,  and  must  always  have  a 
noun  along' with  it. 


ADVANTAGES  OF  THE  SITUATION  OF  CONSTANTINOPLE. 

Qualified.  Constantinople.       Capital.  Monarchy, 

latitude.  Imperial.  Opposite.  Temperate. 

Fertile.  Secure.  Capacious.  Naval. 

Ascribed.  Policy.  Exhibit.  Prospect. 

Inexhaustible         Exquisite.  Alternately.  Artificial. 

Commodities.  Collected.  Ports.  Attracted 

World. 

"We  are  at  present  qualified  to  view  the  advantageous  position  of 
Constantinople,  which  appears  to  have  been  formed  by  nature  for 
the  centre  and  capital  of  a  great  monarchy.  Situated  in  the  forty- 
first  degree  of  latitude,1  the  imperial  city  commanded,  from  her 
seven  hills,  the  opposite  shores  of  Europe  and  Asia  ;  the  climate 
was  healthy  and  temperate,  the  soil  fertile,  the  harbour  secure 
and  capacious,  and  the  approach  on  the  side  of  the  continent  was 
of  small  extent  and  easy  defence.  The  Bosphorus  and  Helles- 
pont may  be  considered  as  the  two  gates  of  Constantinople ;  and 
the  prince  who  possessed  those  important  passages  could  always 
shut  them  against  a  naval  enemy,  and  open  them  to  the  fleets 
of  commerce. 

The  preservation  of  the  eastern  provinces  may,  in  some 
degree,  be  ascribed  to  the  policy  of  Constantine,  as  the  bar- 
barians of  the  Euxine,  who,  in  the  preceding  age,  had  poured 
their  armaments  into  the  heart  of  the  Mediterranean,  soon  de- 
sisted from  the  exercise  of  piracy,2  and  despaired  of  forcing  this 
insurmountable  barrier.  When  the  gates  of  the  Hellespont  and 
Bosphorus  were  shut,  the  capital  still  enjoyed,  within  her 
spacious  enclosure,  every  production  which  could  supply  the 
wants  or  gratify  the  luxury  of  its  8  numerous  inhabitants.  The 
sea  coasts  of  Thrace  and  Bithynia,  which  languish  under  the 
weight  of  Turkish  oppression,  still  exhibit  a  rich  prospect  of 
vineyards,  of  gardens,  and  of  plentiful  harvests ;  and  the  Pro- 
pontis  has  ever  been  renowned  for  an  inexhaustible  store  of  the 
most  exquisite  fish  that  are  taken  in  their  stated  seasons,  without 
skill  and  almost  without  labour.  But  when  the  passages  of  the 
straits  were  thrown  open  for  trade,  they  alternately  admitted  the 
natural  and  artificial  riches  of  the  north  and  south,  of  the  Euxine 
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and  of  the  Mediterranean.  Whatever  rude  commodities  were 
collected  in  the  forests  of  Germany  and  Scythia,  as  far  as  the 
sources  of  the  Tanais  and  the  Borysthenes  ;4  whatsoever  was 
manufactured  by  the  skill  of  Europe  and  Asia;  the  corns  of 
Egypt,  aod  the  gems  and  spices  of  the  farthest  India,  were 
brought  by  the  varying  winds  into  the  ports  of  Constantinople, 
which,  for  many  ages,  attracted  the  commerce  of  the  ancient 
world. — Gibbon. 


1.  In  Geography,  latitude  means  the 
distance  of  any  place,  north  or  south  of 
the  equator,  measured  on  its  meridian. 
"When  the  term  was  introduced,  more  of 
the  earth  was  known  from  east  to  west 
than  from  north  to  south.  From  E.  to 
W.  was,  therefore,  naturally  spoken  of 
as  length  or  longitude,  and  from  N.  to 
S.  as  breadth  or  latitude. 

2.  Piracy  is  the  act,  practice,  or  crime 
of  robbing  on  the  high  seas ;  the  taking 
of  property  from  others  by  open  violence 


and  without  authority  on  the  sea;  a 
crime  that  answers  to  robbery  on  land. 

3.  This  change  of  the  pronoun  is  not 
good.  The  city  may  correctly  enough 
be  personified,  and  so  have  a  feminine 
pronoun  referring  to  it,  but  we  ought 
not  to  have  the  neuter  applied  to  it  in 
the  next  line.  Consistency  ought  to  be 
observed  throughout  the  sentence. 

4.  The  ancient  names  of  the  Don  and 
the  Dnieper  in  Russia.  They  fall  into 
the  Euxine  or  Black  Sea,  after  running 
upwards  of  a  thousand  miles  each. 


CONSTANTINOPLE. 

Reluctant  Chaunt.  Canals.  Opposite. 

Hotel.  Places.  Chief.  Treasures. 

Intrigues.  Ministers.  Extinguishes. 

Even  if  we  do  not  take  a  part  in  the  chaunt 1  about "  Mosques  and 
Minarets,"  we  can  still  yield  praises  to  Stamboul.2  We  can 
chaunt  about  the  harbour :  we  can  say  and  sing  that  nowhere 
else  does  the  sea  come  so  home  to  a  city ;  there  are  no  pebbly 
shores — no  sand-bars — no  slimy  river-beds— no  black  canals — no 
locks  nor  docks  to  divide  the  very  heart  of  the  place  from  the 
deep  waters:  if,  being  in  the  noisiest  mart  of  Stamboul,  you 
would  stroll  to  the  quiet  side  of  the  way  amidst  those  cypresses 
opposite,  you  will  cross  the  fathomless  Bosphorus ;  if  you  would 
go  from  your  hotel  to  the  Bazaars,8  you  must  pass  by  the  bright 
blue  pathway  of  the  Golden  Horn,  that  can  carry  a  thousand  sail 
of  the  line.  You  arc  accustomed  to  the  gondolas 4  that  glide  among 
the  palaces  of  St.  Mark,  but  here  at  Stamboul  it  is  a  hundred-and- 
twenty-gun-ship  that  meets  you  in  the  street.  Venice  strains 
out  from  the  steadfast  land,  and  in  old  times  would  send  forth 
the  chief  of  the  state  to  woo  and  wed  the  reluctant  sea ;  but  the 
stormy  bride  of  the  Dosre  is  the  bowing  slave  of  the  Sultan — she 
comes  to  his  feet  with  the  treasures  of  the  world — she  bears  him 
from  jmlace  to  palace — by  some  unfailing  witchcraft,  she  entices 
the  breezes  to  follow  her  and  fan  the  pale  cheek  of  her  lord — she 
lifts  his  armed  navies  to  the  very  gates  of  his  garden — she 
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watches  the  walls  of  his  Serail* — she  stifles  the  intrigues  of  his 
ministers — she  quiets  the  scandals  of  his  court — she  extinguishes 
his  rivals,  and  hushes  his  naughty  wives  all  one  by  one,  so  vast 
are  the  wonders  of  the  deep ! — *  K6then.y 


1.  Generally  chant,  and  here  used 
synonymously  with  cant  —  repeating 
phrases  that  have  little  or  no  meaning 
in  them. 

2.  The  Turkish  name  of  Constan- 
tinople, and  evidently  a  corruption  of 
that  word.  The  ancient  name  of  the  city 
was  Byzantium,  after  its  founder  Byzas 
the  Megarean,  b.c  656. 

3.  Among  the  Turks,  the  Persians,  and 
Easterns  generally,  bazaar  is  used  to 
mean  an  exchange,  market-place,  or 
place  where  goods  are  exposed  to  sale. 

4.  A  gondola  is  a  flat-bottomed  boat, 
very  long  and  narrow,  used  at  Venice, 
in  Italy,  on  the  canals.  A  gondola  of 
middle  size  is  about  thirty  feet  long  and 
four  broad,  terminating  at  each  end  in  a 
sharp  point  or  peak,  rising  to  the  height 
of  a  man.  It  is  usually  rowed  by  two 
men,  called  gondoliers,  who  propel  the 


boat  by  pushing  the  oars.  The  gondola 
is  also  used  in  other  parts  of  Italy  for  a 
passage  boat. 

6.  The  terai!,  more  commonly  called 
the  seraglio,  is  the  part  of  Constantinople 
where  the  palace  is.  It  is  about  three 
miles  in  circuit,  and  entirely  surrounded 
by  walls.  Its  whole  surface  is  "irre- 
gularly covered  with  detached  suites  of 
apartments,  baths,  mosques,  kiosks, 
gardens,  and  groves  of  cypress.  The 
apartments  are  chiefly  on  the  top  of  the 
hill,  and  the  gardens  below  stretching 
to  the  sea.  Though  externally  pic- 
turesque, from  the  contrast  of  its  light 
and  elegant  minarets,  with  its  dark, 
solemn,  and  stately  trees,  the  seraglio  i* 
unmarked  by  anything  to  characterize  it 
as  the  habitation  of  royalty."— MCul- 
loch's  Geo.  Die, 


DESCRIPTION  OF  ARABIA. 


Dimensions. 

Epithets. 

Navigable. 

Sedentary. 

Sequestered. 

Impregnated. 


Terminated, 

Luxuriant 

Adjacent. 

Delicious. 

Appellation. 

Aromatic. 


Exceeds. 

Diffuse. 

Imbibed. 

Gifts. 

Paradise. 

Vestige.  • 


Stigmatised. 

Noxious. 

Attract. 

Peninsula. 

Innocence. 

Limits. 


In  the  vacant  space  between  Persia,  Syria,  Egypt  and  Ethiopia, 
the  Arabian  peninsula  may  be  conceived  as  a  triangle  of  spacious 
but  irregular  dimensions.  From  the  northern  point  of  Beles  on 
the  Euphrates  a  line  of  fifteen  hundred  miles  is  terminated  by  the 
straits  of  Babelmandel  and  the  land  of  frankincense.  About 
half  this  length  may  be  allowed  for  the  middle  breadth,  from 
east  to  west,  from  Bassora  to  Suez,  from  the  Persian  Gulf  to  the 
Red  Sea.  The  sides  of  the  triangle  are  gradually  enlarged,  and 
the  southern  basis  presents  a  front  of  a  thousand  miles  to  the 
Indian  Ocean.  The  entire  surface  of  the  peninsula  exceeds  in 
a  fourfold  proportion  that  of  Germany  or  France,  but  the  far 
greater  part  has  been  justly  stigmatised  with  the  epithets  of  the 
stony  and  sandy.  Even  the  wilds  of  Tartary  are  decked  by 
the  hand  of  nature,  with  lofty  trees  and  luxuriant  herbage,  and 
the  lonesome  traveller  derives  a  sort  of  comfort  and  society 
from  the  presence  of  vegetable  life.  But  in  the  dreary  waste  of 
Arabia,  a  boundless  level  of  sand  is  intersected  by  sharp  and 
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naked  mountains  :  and  the  face  of  the  desert,  without  shade  or 
shelter,  is  scorched  by  the  direct  and  intense  rays  of  a  tropical 
sun.  Instead  of  refreshing  breezes,  the  winds,  particularly  from, 
the  south-west,  diffuse  a  noxious  and  even  deadly  vapour ;  the 
hillocks  of  sand  which  they  alternately  raise  and  scatter,  are 
compared  to  the  billows  of  the  ocean,  and  whole  caravans,  whole 
armies,  have  been  lost  and  buried  in  the  whirlwind.  The 
common  benefits  of  water  are  an  object  of  desire  and  contest ; 
and  such  is  the  scarcity  of  wood,  that  some  art  is  requisite  to 
preserve  and  propagate  the  element  of  fire. 

Arabia  is  destitute  of  navigable  rivers,  which  fertilize  the  soil 
and  convey  its  produce  to  the  adjacent  regions ;  the  torrents  that 
fall  from  the  hills  are  imbibed  by  the  thirsty  earth  ;  the  rare  arid 
hardy  plants,  the  tamarind  or  the  acacia,  that  strike  their  roots  into 
the  clefts  of  the  rocks,  are  nourished  by  the  dews  of  the  night :  a 
scanty  supply  of  rain  is  collected  in  cisterns  and  aqueducts  :  the 
wells  and  springs  are  the  secret  treasures  of  the  desert;  and  the  pil- 
grim of  Mecca,1  after  many  a  dry  and  sultry  march,  is  disgusted 
by  the  taste  of  the  waters,  which  have  roiled  over  a  bed  of  sulphur 
or  salt.  Such  is  the  general  and  genuine  picture  of  the  climate 
of  Arabia.  The  experience  of  evil  enhances  the  value  of  any 
local  or  partial  enjoyments.  A  shady  grove,  a  green  pasture, 
a  stream  of  fresh  water,  are  suflicient  to  attract  a  colony  of 
sedentary  Arabs  to  the  fortunate  spots  which  can  afford  food  and 
refreshments  to  themselves  and  their  cattle,  and  which  encourage 
their  industry  in  the  cultivation  of  the  palm  tree  and  the  vine. 
The  high  lands  that  border  on  the  Indian  Ocean  are  distinguished 
by  their  superior  plenty  of  wood  and  water :  the  air  is  more 
temperate,  the  fruits  are  more  delicious,  the  animal  and  the 
human  race  more  numerous  ;  the  fertility  of  the  soil  invites  and 
rewards  the  toil  of  the  husbandmen,  and  the  peculiar  gifts  of 
frankincense  and  coffee  have  attracted  in  different  ages  the 
merchants  of  the  world.  If  it  be  compared  with  the  rest  of  the 
peninsula,  this  sequestered  region  may  truly  deserve  the  appellation 
of  the  happy ;  and  the  splendid  colouring  of  fancy  and  fiction  has 
been  suggested  by  contrast,  and  countenanced  by  distance.  It 
was  for  this  earthly  paradise  that  nature  had  reserved  her  choicest 
favours  and  her  most  curious  workmanship ;  the  incompatible 
blessings  of  luxury  and  innocence  were  ascribed  to  the  natives  ; 
the  soil  was  impregnated  with  gold  and  gems,  and  both  the  land 
and  the  sea  were  taught  to  exhale  the  odours  of  aromatic  sweets. 

This  division  of  the  sandy,  the  stony,  and  the  Jiappy,  so 
familiar  to  the  Greeks  and  Latins,  is  unknown  to  the  Arabians 
themselves :  and  it  is  singular  enough,  that  a  country,  whoso 
language  and  inhabitants  have  ever  been  the  same,  should 
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scarcely  retain  a  vestige  of  its  ancient  geography.  The  mari- 
time districts  of  Bahrein  and  Oman  are  opposite  to  the  realm 
of  Persia.  The  kingdom  of  Yemen  displays  the  limits,  or  at 
least  the  situation,  of  Arabia  Felix ;  the  name  of  Neged  is 
extended  over  the  inland  space  ;  and  the  birth  of  Mahomet  has 
illustrated*  the  province  of  Hejaz  along  the  coast  of  the  Red  Sea. 
— Gibbon. 


1.  Mecca  is  one  of  the  most  famous 
cities  of  the  eastern  world,  the  birth- 
place of  Mohammed,  and  the  great 
centre  of  attraction  to  all  the  pilgrims  of 
the  Mohammedan  faith  in  Arabia. 


2.  This  use  of  the  verb  illustrate,  in 
the  sense  of  rendering  illmtrums,  though 
not  without  authority,  does  not  seem 
elegant. 


ARABIA  AND  ITS  INHABITANTS. 

The  Arabs  Mahomet  was  bora  among  are  certainly  a  notable 
people.  Their  country  is  notable,  the  fit  habitation  for  such  a 
race.  Savage,  inaccessible  rock-mountains,  great  grim  deserts, 
alternating  with  beautiful  strips  of  verdure ;  wherever  water  is, 
there  is  greenness,  beauty,  odoriferous  balm  shrubs,  date-trees, 
frankincense-trees.  Consider  that  wide-waste  horizon  of  sand, 
empty,  silent  like  a  sand  sea,  dividing  habitable  place  from  ha- 
bitable. You  are  all  alone  there,  left  alone  with  the  Universe ; 
by  day  a  fierce  sun  blazing  down  on  it  with  intolerable  radiance, 
by  night  the  great  deep  heaven  with  its  stars.  Such  a  country 
is  fit  for  a  swift-handed,  deep-hearted  race  of  men.  There  is 
something  most  agile,  active,  and  yet  most  meditatively  enthusi- 
astic in  the  Arab  character. 

The  Persians  are  called  the  French  of  the  East ;  we  will  call 
the  Arabs  Oriental  Italians.  A  gifted  noble  people ;  a  people 
of  wild  strong  feelings,  and  of  iron  restraint  over  these ;  the 
characteristic  of  noble-mindedness,  of  genius.  The  wild  Bedouin 
welcomes  the  stranger  to  his  tent,  as  one  having  right  to  all  that 
is  there  ;  were  it  his  worst  enemy,  he  will  slay  his  foal  to  treat 
him,  will  serve  him  with  sacred  hospitality  for  three  days,  will 
set  him  fairly  on  his  way,  and  then  by  another  law  as  sacred, 
kill  him  if  he  can.  In  words,  too,  as  in  action,  they  are  not 
a  loquacious  people,  taciturn  rather,  but  eloquent,  gifted  when 
they  do  speak.  An  earnest,  truthful  kind  of  men.  They  are, 
as  we  know,  of  Jewish  kindred ;  but  with  that  deadly,  terrible 
earnestness  of  the  Jews  they  seem  to  combine  something  grace- 
ful, brilliant,  which  is  not  Jewish.  They  had  "  poetic  contests  " 
among  them  before  the  time  of  Mahomet.  Sale  says,  at  Ocadh, 
in  the  south  of  Arabia,  there  were  yearly  fairs,  and  there,  when 
the  merchandising  was  done,  poets  sang  for  prizes : — the  wild 
people  gathered  to  hear  that. — -Cablyle's  *  Hero-  Worship: 
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THE  OCEAN  WATERS  OF  THE  GLOBE, 

Circumference.        Intention.  Diffused.  Peculiar. 

Dimensions.  Exclusive.  Courageous.  Pervious. 

Mediterranean.        Superfluous.  Superficial.  Constant. 

Efflux.  •   Proportion.  Operations.  Hemisphere. 
Discerned.  Diminishing. 

Or  three-fourths  of  our  circumference,1  we  perceive  that  God's 
intention  was,  that  it  should  in  fact  be  a  world  of  being*  in  our 
globe,  very  different  from  that  world  of  being,  which  He  has 
formed  and  destined  to  be  on  land.  For  the  ocean,  with  its 
branches,  which  He  has  diffused  over  this  great  portion,  is  like 
a  new  world  of  its  own  peculiar  kind,  both  in  its  substance  and 
in  its  living  contents.8  Its  waters  cover  an  area  of  one  hundred 
and  forty-five  millions  and  six  hundred  thousand  square  miles. 
He  has  divided  this  into  five  great  basins,  communicating  with 
each  other :  the  Pacific,  the  Atlantic,  the  Indian  Ocean,  with 
the  Arctic  and  Antarctic,  each  of  unequal  dimensions,  besides 
some  minor  seas,  as  the  Mediterranean,  the  Black  Sea,  and  the 
Baltic ;  of  these,  the  Pacific  alone  occupies  a  superficial  space 
larger  than  the  whole  mass  of  dry  land.  Yet  the  fewest  rivers 
discharge  into  it  the  waters  from  the  land.  It  is  distinguished 
for  its  coral  formations  and  beautiful  islands.  It  has  the  remark- 
able circumstance  of  being  some  feet  lower  than  the  Atlantic  in 
the  ebb  of  its  tide.  The  Atlantic  is  but  half  the  extent  of  the 
Pacific,  yet  it  spreads  over  twenty-eight  millions  of  square  miles, 
exclusive  of  inland  seas.  The  Indian  is  about  two-thirds  of  the 
expanse  of  this,  while  the  Antartic  occupies  a  wider  surface  than 
the  Atlantic.  The  Arctic  basin  is  the  Frozen  Ocean.  It  com- 
prises a  great  part  of  the  space  within  the  seventieth  parallel. 
It  was  most  interestingly  disclosed  to  us  by  Captain  Parry's 
courageous  voyages,  but,  from  its  ice,  has  not  been  found  per- 
vious to  any  passage,  nor  is  ever  likely  to  be  so.4 

Of  the  minor  seas,  the  Mediterranean  is  the  most  important,  and 
embraces  an  area,  very  nearly,  of  1,000,000  square  miles.  At 
highwater,  the  Red  Sea  is  more  than  ten  yards  higher  than  the 
Mediterranean.  But  the  levels  of  the  Mediterranean  and  the 
Ocean  are  very  nearly  the  same.  The  Black  Sea  and  Sea  of 
Azoph  discharge  their  superfluous  waters  into  the  Mediterranean. 
They  occupy  a  superficial  space  of  170,000  miles  ;  but  receiving 
the  waters  of  a  surface  five  times  as  large  as  their  own,  they  have 
a  constant  efflux. 

The  Baltic,  1,200  miles  long,  presents  a  space  of  175,000 
square  miles,  including  the  Cattegat :  and  receiving  the  waters 
of  a  surface  nearly  five  times  as  large  as  its  own,  it  has  an  efflux 
cv.rrent,  and  its  waters  are  remarkably  fresh.    Its  mean  depth 
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is  60  fathoms.  The  North  Sea  spreads  over  an  extent  of  160,000 
square  miles,  from  Calais  to  Orkney. 

But  this  state  and  proportion  of  these  seas  seem  to  be  under- 
going some  alterations,  which  have  been  only  noticed  in  a  few 
places,  and  therefore  may  be  only  local  and  partial ;  yet  the 
distance  between  the  sites  of  the  changes,  being  no  less  than 
that  of  the  whole  hemisphere  of  the  globe,  they  may  be  also 
taking  place  in  other  regions  where  they  have  not  yet  been 
attended  to.  The  same  fact  occurs  also  in  the  Caspian,  as  if  the 
waters  on  the  earth  were,  from  some  cause  or  other,  not  yet  dis- 
cerned, actually  diminishing. — Turner's  *  Sacred  Hisfory.9 


1 .  Better  surely  "  of  the  circumference 
of  our  globe." 

2.  Ito'n^  is  here  equivalent  to  life  or 
existence.  The  double  meaning  of  the 
word  has  given  rise  to  much  frivolous 
disputation.  For  some  judicious  remarks 
on  it,  the  young  teacher  may  consult 
Mill's  Logic,  chap.  iii. 

3.  "The  living  animals  that  it  con- 
tains" wonld  seem  to  be  better.  We 
speak  of  the  contents  of  a  cask  or  a  book, 
but  scarcely  of  the  oqptents  of  &  forest  or 
a  sea,  meaning  thereby  the  animals  or 
fishes  that  live  in  them. 

4.  It  is  in  this  sea  that  our  ships  are 
now  (1852)  looking  for  Sir  John  Franklin ; 
but  if  his  fate  were  once  fairly  ascertained, 


it  is  not  likely  that  the  British  Govern- 
ment will  risk  more  men  or  spend  more 
money  in  seeking  a  passage  that  has  pro- 
bably no  existence,  and  which,  were  it 
there,  would  be  of  little  use.  The  Baltic  is 
decreasing.  Of  this  there  can  be  now 
little  reasonable  doubt,  the  nature  of  the 
surrounding  countries,  and  the  recent 
observations  being  taken  into  considera- 
tion. The  innumerable  lakes  that  lie 
between  it  and  the  White  Sea  are  nothing 
but  the  remains  of  a  once  continuous  sea; 
which  may  be  considered  &a  proved  by 
the  appearance  of  similar  animals  in  these 
waters,  though  now  fresh,  and  the  broad 
band  of  tertiary  strata  which  extends 
throughout  the  whole  space. 


EPOCH  OF  OCEANIC  DISCOVERIES. 


Epochs. 

Comprising. 

Preponderating. 

Contemplation. 

Commerce. 

Previously. 

Mental. 

Expedition. 


Invested. 

Latitude. 

Combining. 

Concrete. 

Servitude. 

Deposited. 

Activity. 

Emulative. 


Unity. 

Incitements. 

Concurrent. 

Presentiments. 

Political. 

Century. 

Congress. 

Continent. 


Intervening. 

Mathematical. 

Animating. 

Foundation. 

Antecedent. 

Subsequent. 

Adventurous. 


The  fifteenth  century  belongs  to  those  rare  epochs  in  the  history 
of  the  world,  in  which  all  the  efforts  of  the  human  mind  are  in- 
vested with  a  determinate  and  common  character,  and  manifest 
an  unswerving  direction  towards  a  single  object.  The  unity  of 
these  endeavours,  the  success  with  which  they  are  crowned,  and 
the  vigour  and  activity  displayed  by  entire  nations,  give  grandeur 
and  enduring  splendour  to  the  age  of  Columbus,  of  Sebastian 
Cabot,  and  of  Vasco  de  Gama.  Intervening  between  two  different 
stages  of  cultivation,  the  fifteenth  century  forms  a  transition 
epoch  belonging  at  once  to  the  middle  ages  and  to  the  com- 
mencement of  modern  times.  It  is  the  epoch  of  the  greatest  dis- 
coveries in  geographical  space,  comprising  almost  all  degrees  of 
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latitude  and  almost  every  gradation  of  elevation  of  the  earth's 
surface.  To  the  inhabitants  of  Europe  it  doubled  the  works  of 
creation,  while  at  the  same  time  it  offered  to  the  intellect  new 
and  powerful  incitements  to  the  improvement  of  the  natural 
sciences  in  their  physical  and  mathematical  departments.  The 
world  of  objects  now,  as  in  Alexander's  campaigns,  but  with  yet 
more  preponderating  power,  presented  to  the  combining  mind 
the  separate  forms  of  sensible  objects,  and  the  concurrent  action 
of  animating  powers  or  forces.  The  scattered  images  offered  to 
the  contemplation  of  the  senses,  notwithstanding  their  number 
and  diversity,  were  gradually  fused  into  a  concrete  whole  ;  ter- 
restrial nature  was  conceived  in  its  generality,  no  longer  accord- 
ing to  mere  presentiments  or  conjectures,  floating  in  varying 
forms  before  the  eye  of  fancy,  but  as  a  result  of  actual  observa- 
tion. The  vault  of  heaven  also  offered  to  the  yet  unassisted  eye 
new  regions,  adorned  with  constellations  before  unseen.  As  I 
have  already  remarked,  at  no  period  has  there  been  offered  to  man- 
kind a  greater  abundance  of  new  facts,  or  fuller  materials  for  the 
foundation  of  comparative  physical  geography. 

I  may  add,  that  never  were  geographical  or  physical  discoveries 
more  influential  on  human  affairs.  A  larger  field  of  view  was 
opened,  commerce  was  stimulated  by  a  great  increase  in  the 
medium  of  exchange,8  as  well  as  by  a  large  accession  to  the  num- 
ber of  natural  productions  valued  for  use  or  enjoyment ;  above 
all,  there  were  laid  the  foundations  of  colonies,  of  a  magnitude 
never  before  known  ;  and  through  the  agency  of  ail  these  causes, 
extraordinary  changes  were  wrought  in  manners  and  customs, 
in  the  condition  of  servitude  long  experienced  by  a  portion  of 
mankind,  and  in  their  late  awakening  to  political  freedom.  When 
a  particular  epoch  thus  stands  out  in  the  history  of  mankind,  as 
marked  by  important  intellectual  progress,  we  shall  find,  on 
examination,  that  preparations  for  this  progress  had  been  made 
during  a  long  series  of  antecedent  centuries.  It  does  not  appear 
to  belong  to  the  destinies  of  the  human  race  that  all  portions  of 
it  should  suffer  eclipse  or  obscuration  at  the  same  time.  A  pre- 
serving principle  maintains  the  ever-living  process  of  the  progress 
of  reason. 

The  epoch  of  Columbus  attained  the  fulfilment  of  its  objects  so 
rapidly,  because  their  attainment  was  the  development  of  fruitful 
germs,  which  had  been  previously  deposited  by  a  series  of  highly 
gifted  men,  who  formed,  as  it  were,  a  long  beam  of  light  which  we 
may  trace  throughout  the  whole  of  what  have  been  called  the 
dark  ages.  A  single  century,  the  thirteenth,  shows  us  Roger 
Bacon,  Nicolaus  Scotus,  Albertus  Magnus,  and  Vincentius  of 
Beauvais.   The  subsequent  more  generally  awakening  of  mental 
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activity  soon  bore  fruit  in  the  extension  of  geographical  know- 
ledge, when,  in  1525,  Diego  Ribero  returned  from  the  gco- 
graphico-astronomical  congress  which  was  held  at  the  Puente  de 
Caya,  near  Yelves,  for  the  termination  of  differences  respecting 
the  boundaries  of  the  two  great  empires  of  the  Portuguese  and 
Spanish  monarchies ;  the  outlines  of  the  new  continent  had 
already  been  traced  from  Tierra  del  Fuego  to  the  coasts  of 
Labrador.  On  the  western  side,  opposite  to  Asia,  the  advances 
were  naturally  less  rapid ;  yet,  in  1543,  Rodriguez  Cabrillo  had 
already  penetrated  north  of  Monterey  ;  and  after  this  great  and 
adventurous  navigator  had  met  his  death  off  New  California  in  the 
channel  of  Santa  Barbara,  the  pilot  Bartholomew  Ferreto  still  led 
the  expedition  as  far  as  the  forty-third  degree  of  latitude,  where 
Vancouver's  Cape  Oxford  is  situated.  The  emulative  activity  of 
the  Spaniards,  English,  and  Portuguese,  was  then  so  great,  that 
half  a  century  sufficed  to  determine  the  outline  or  the  general 
direction  of  the  coasts  of  the  western  continent. — Humboldt's 
'  Cosmos.7 

1.  How?  2.  What  is  "  the  medium  of  exchange,"  here  referred  to  ? 


Upon  that  one-fourth  of  our  globular  surface1  which  the  Creator 
appointed  to  be  dry  land,  He  was  pleased  to  cause  those  interesting 
collections  of  the  watery  fluid  which  we  call  lakes.  Their  waters 
are  distinguished  from  those  of  the  ocean  by  being  fresh  instead 
of  salt,  unless  they  are  near  a  saline  soil.  They  are  among  those 
natural  objects  which  contribute  in  the  highest  degree  to  the 
picturesque  beauty  of  the  earth's  surface.  Like  the  sea  they 
exercise  a  beneficial  influence  on  the  climate  and  soil,  by  moder- 
ating the  extremes  of  heat  and  cold,  and  by  diffusing  humid 
vapours  over  the  land.  We  have  two  grand  systems  of  lakes  in  the 
old  continent.  The  one  accompanies  the  great  Alpine  girdle ; 
the  other  begins  at  the  lower  shores  of  Holland,  and  extends  to 
Behring's  Straits. 

Africa  has  but  few  lakes,  except  in  its  central  regions.8  But 
in  America  a  chain  of  lakes,  though  generally  smaller  than  those 
of  the  old  world,  accompanies  the  Andes ;  while  in  its  northern 
hemisphere,  the  regions  round  Hudson's  Bay  present  a  multi- 
tude of  lakes,  corresponding  in  number,  character,  and  geo- 
graphical situation  with  those  which  skirt  the  shores  of  the 
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Baltic  and  Frozen  Ocean.  The  Caspian  is  the  largest  lake  in 
the  world,  and  has  much  of  the  character  of  an  inland  sea.  It 
is  most  remarkable  for  the  extraordinary  lowness  of  its  surface, 
by  which  it  is  distinguished  from  all  the  other  lakes  and  seas  in 
the  world,  and  for  which  no  satisfactory  reason  has  yet  been 
given.  There  are  two  lakes  in  Palestine  which  have  become 
peculiarly  interesting  to  the  intelligent  mind,  from  the  impressive 
circumstances  which  have  been  connected  with  them — the  lake 
of  Gennesareth  in  Galilee,  and  the  Dead  Sea,  which  has  so  much 
arrested  the  notice  of  all  ages  by  its  unparalleled  state  and 
nature.  This,  however,  was  formed  some  centuries  after  the 
deluge  ;s  but  the  other  arose  from  that  event.  The  depth  of  the 
lakes  in  some  mountaiuous  districts  is  often  remarkably  great. 

A  considerable  proportion  of  the  land  territory  of  the  globe  has 
been  destined,  since  the  deluge,  to  be  occupied  by  rivers.  It  is  the 
assigned  office  of  these  to  convey  to  the  sea  that  portion  of  the 
rain  waters  falling  upon  the  earth  which  does  not  pass  off  by 
evaporation,  or  go  to  nourish  organic  bodies.  They  invariably 
occupy  the  lowest  parts  of  the  surface  of  the  districts,  from 
which  their  waters  are  derived.  The  channels  are  generally  the 
work  of  their  own  currents ;  and  if  the  new  surface  deposited 
by  the  deluge  obliterated  any  such  cavities  in  the  antediluvian 
world,  then  all  our  rivers  must  have  been  excavated  by  these 
streams  subsequent  to  that  event.  None  can,  in  this  view, 
claim  a  higher  chronology4.  Striking  indications  of  the  self- 
agency  of  the  watery  torrents,  from  the  higher  grounds,  in  form- 
ing these  rivers  may  be  traced,  and  have  been  noticed  in  several 
parts  of  the  world.  Rivers,  therefore,  cannot  have  been  as  they 
are,  immediately  after  the  flood,  but  must  have  taken  several 
ages  to  have  formed  into  what  they  now  are  ;  but  not  more  than 
our  usual  chronology  allows  ; — for  when  water  accumulates,  the 
force  of  its  collected  weight  is  so  tremendous,  that  it  has  burst 
through  rocks  with  an  instantaneous  suddenness  when  least 
expected,  and  made  a  chasm  in  a  moment,  and  a  channel  rapidly 
afterwards.  Yet  some  theorists  prefer  to  allow  some  thousands 
of  years  for  such  formations. 

Besides  carrying  off  the  superfluous  waters  from  the  land, 
rivers  perform  the  most  important  office  of  fertilizing  the  districts 
through  which  they  flow.  Wherever  there  is  water  there  is 
vegetation,  life  and  beauty.  Even  sandy  deserts  become,  as  we 
have  remarked,  spots  of  nutrition  and  pleasantness,  where  any 
spring  or  river  moistens  the  surface.  Rich  products  cover  their 
banks,  and  mark  their  neighbourhood,  and  follow  from  their  in- 
undations. The  country  which  abounds  with  them  is  ever  fertile 
and  prosperous,  and  when  once  inhabited  and  cultivated,  is  dis- 
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tinguished  by  its  opulence  and  population.  They  are  always 
one  of  the  greatest  physical  blessings  which  Providence  confers 
upon  the  land  which  they  enrich. — Turner's  '  Sacred  History' 

1.  Better  "of  the  surface  of  our  globe."  3.  Do  you  know  anything  of  the  origin 

2.  The  largest,  90  far  as  it  is  yet  known,  of  this  lake,  and  what  cities  are  buried  in 
is  lake  Tchad,  nearly  in  the  centre  of  the  it? 

continent,  about  15"  N.  of  the  Equator.  4.  Explain  this  sentence. 


THE  OASTS  OF  THE  DESERT. 

Oasis.  Expanse.  Extends.  Obliged. 

Repair.  Journey.  Provide.  Relieved. 

Verdure.  Satisfy.  Refuse.  Travellers. 

Desolation. 

In  some  parts  of  the  world  there  are  great  deserts  of  sand ; 
not  a  tree,  not  a  shrub,  not  a  plant  of  any  kind  to  be  seen. 
There  are  no  mountains  nor  hills,  hardly  a  rock,  rising  above  the 
flat,  level,  wearisome  expanse  of  burning  sand,  which  extends 
often  for  hundreds  of  miles.  In  these  dreary  deserts  there  are 
but  few  animals  and  no  human  inhabitants.  But  it  often  happens 
that  people  are  obliged  to  travel  over  them  to  get  from  one  country 
to  another  ;  and  as  it  would  be  dangerous  for  one  or  two  persons 
to  set  out  alone,  there  are  places  appointed,  and  all  the  persons 
who  wish  to  cross  the  desert  repair  to  these  places  by  a  fixed 
time,  that  they  may  all  set  out  together,  on  their  toilsome 
journey. 

In  these  vast  sandy  deserts  it  is  impossible  to  make  any  road. 
Could  it  be  made,  the  first  storm  would  bury  it  in  the  sand,  and 
it  would  no  longer  be  seen.  As  there  are  no  roads,  the  travellers 
require  to  provide  themselves  with  guides1  well  acquainted  with 
the  way,  who  will  be  able  to  lead  them  safely  to  the  end  of  their 
journey.  Frequently  they  travel  many  days  without  having 
their  eyes  relieved  by  a  single  object  rising  out  of  the  great  flat 
fields  of  burning  sand.  The  sun  shines  down  upon  them  hot 
and  bright,  so  hot  and  bright,  that  a  shout  of  joy  is  sent  forth  at 
the  first  sight  of  even  a  bare  rock  rising  from  the  plain,  because 
under  its  shadow  they  may  for  a  few  hours  rest  themselves  and 
enjoy  shelter  from  the  overpowering  rays  of  the  sun.a 

In  these  great  oceans  of  sand,  however,  there  are  sometimes 
to  be  seen  little  islands  of  verdure,  more  beautiful,  from  the 
desolation  which  is  spread  all  around  them.  If  the  weary  travel- 
lers of  the  caravan  shout  with  joy  at  the  sight  of  a  bare  rock  in 
the  midst  of  the  desert,  you  may  imagine  what  will  be  their 
delight  upon  approaching  one  of  those  lovely  spots,  shaded  by 
trees,  covered  with  herbage,  and  refreshed  by  springs  of  water. 

A  green  spot  such  as  this  in  the  midst  of  the  sandy  waste,  is 
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called  an  "  oasis,"  and  I  dare  say  you  are  anxious  to  know  how 
it  can  exist  there.  It  has  its  beginning  in  a  spring  of  water. 
There  may  probably  be  a  rock  in  the  midst  of  the  sand,  from 
which  a  spring  bursts  forth.  The  animals  that  range  these  wilds 
soon  become  aware  of  it,  and  repair  thither  to  satisfy  their  thirst. 

Some  that  have  been  wounded  by  the  hunters,  or  by  other 
wild  animals,  will  drag  themselves  there  to  die.  Their  bodies, 
decaying,  in  a  short  time  mix  with  the  sand.  This  also  happens 
with  the  refuse  of  all  the  anims\s  which  frequent  the  spring,  so  that 
by  and  by  a  fertile  soil  will  be  formed  around  it.  The  winds  of 
heaven  and  the  birds  of  the  air  s*;pply  seeds  to  it  which,  speedily 
growing  up  in  so  favourable  a  sit^aim,  blossom,  ripen  their 
6eeds,  and  diffuse  them  arourd  ;  and  so  on  till  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  well  is  covered  with  herbage,  shrubs,  and  trees. 

The  hot  winds  of  the  desert  may  raise  the  sand  in  clouds,  and 
shower  it  upon  the  oasis,  but  the  taller  shrubs  and  trees  will 
raise  their  heads  in  spite  of  it ;  and  though  the  humbler  plants 
may  be  buried  in  it  again  and  again,  the  same  circumstances 
which  first  covered  the  spot  with  vegetation,  will  constantly 
occur  again,  as  long  as  the  well,  the  source  of  all  this  life  and 
beauty,  continues  to  flow. 

But  should  the  spring  be  diied  up,  or  its  waters  be  turned  in 
another  direction,  the  beautiful  island  soon  disappears.  Without 
the  refreshing  waters,  its  verdure  withers  and  dies,  and  its  fertile 
soil  is  quickly  buried  in  the  encroaching  sand.  A  solitary  palm 
or  date-tree,  with  its  roots  stretching  down  far  into  the  soil,  may 
for  a  time  lift  its  head  to  mark  the  spot,  but  soon  nothing  will 
remain  but  the  hard  rock  from  whose  bosom  the  fertilizing  waters 
sprung. — *  Little  Stories.' 

1.  These  guides  on  land  do,  as  pilots  I  to  shadows.  "  He  that  abideth  in  the 
do  at  sea,  guide  themselves  by  observation  '  secret  place  of  the  Most  High,  shall 
of  the  stars  or  by  the  compass.  abide  under  the  shadow  of  the  Almighty." 

2.  By  reflecting  on  wbat  is  here  said,  (Ps.  xci.  l.S   "As  rivers  of  water  in  adry 
the  young  reader  will  comprehend,  in  place,  as  the  shadow  of  a  great  rock  in  a 
some  measure   the  meaning  of  the  weary  land."   (Ps.  xxxii.  2.) 
numerous  passages  in  Scripture  referring 
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l*rojecting. 
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We  have  noticed  the  great  inequality  in  the  extent  of  dry  land 
in  the  two  hemispheres,  whether  we  divide  the  sphere  at  the 
equator  or  at  the  meridian  of  Teneriffe ;  the  two  great  insular 
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masses,  or  continents,  eastern  and  western,  old  and  new,  present 
also  some  striking  contrasts,  and  at  the  same  time  some 
analogies,  deserving  of  notice.  Their  major  axes  are  in  opposite 
directions— the  eastern,  or  old,  continent,  extending,  in  its 
greatest  dimensions,  from  east  to  west,  or  more  precisely  from 
north-east  to  south-west ;  whilst  the  western  continent  extends 
from  north  to  south,  or  more  exactly  from  N.N.W.  to  S.S.E. 
On  the  other  hand,  both  continents  are  terminated  towards  the 
north  by  a  line  coinciding  nearly  with  the  seventieth  parallel, 
and  to  the  south  they  both  mn  into  pyramidal  points,  having 
submarine  prolongations  which  are  indicated  by  islands  and 
shoals — such  are  the  Archipelago  of  Tierra  del  Fuego ;  the 
Lagullas  bank,  south  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope ;  and  Van 
Diemen's  Island,  separated  from  New  Holland  by  Bass's  Straits. 
The  northern  part  of  Asia  passes  beyond  the  above-mentioned 
(seventieth)  parallel  towards  Cape  Taimura  (78°  16'  according 
to  Krusenstern),  and  falls  short  of  it  from  the  mouth  of  the 
larger  Tschukotschia  river  to  Behring's  Straits,  where  the  eastern 
extremity  of  Asia  (Cook's  East  Cape)  is,  according  to  Beechey,in 
66°  3'  N.  lat.  The  northern  shore  of  the  new  continent  follows 
the  seventieth  parallel  with  tolerable  exactness,  for  the  lands  to 
the  north  and  south  of  Barrow's  Straits  are  detached  islands. 

The  pyramidal  form  of  all  the  southern  terminations  of 
continents  belong  to  those  "  similitudines  physical  in  configu- 
ratione  mundi,"1  to  which  Bacon  called  attention  in  the  '  Novum 
Organum,'2  and  with  which  Reinhold  Forster,  one  of  the 
companions  of  Cook  on  bis  second  voyage  of  circumnavigation, 
connected  some  ingenious  considerations.  Directing  our  at- 
tention eastward  from  the  meridian  of  Teneriffe,  we  perceive 
that  the  terminations  of  the  three  continents,  i.e.  the  southern 
extremities  of  Africa,  Australia,  and  America,  successively 
approach  nearer  to  the  South  Pole.  New  Zealand,  which  is 
fully  twelve  degrees  of  latitude  in  length,  seems  to  form  a 
regular  intermediate  member  between  Australia  and  tfouth 
America;  its  southern  termination  is  likewise  marked  by  an 
island,  New  Leinster.  We  may  notice,  further,  as  a  remarkable 
circumstance,  that  the  projecting  points  of  the  old  continent, 
both  to  the  north  and  to  the  south,  are  nearly  under  the  same 
meridian ;  thus  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  and  Lagullas  bank  arc 
situated  nearly  in  the  same  meridian  as  the  north  cape  of 
Europe,  and  the  peninsula  of  Malacca  nearly  in  that  of  Cape 
Taimura.  We  know  not  whether  the  two  poles  of  the  earth  are 
surrounded  by  land  or  by  an  ice-covered  sea ;  towards  the  North 
Polo  the  parallel  of  82°  55'  lias  been  reached,  and  towards  the 
ISouth  Pole  that  of  78°  10'. 

c  3 
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The  pyramidal  terminations  of  the  great  continents  are  fre- 
quently repeated  on  a  smaller  scale,  not  only  in  the  Indian 
Ocean,  in  the  peninsulas  of  Arabia,  Hindostan,  and  Malacca, 
but  also  in  the  Mediterranean,  where  Eratosthenes  and  Polybius 
had  compared  in  this  respect  the  Iberian,  Italic,  and  Hellenic 
Peninsulas.  Europe  itself,  having  an  extent  of  surface  equalling 
only  one-fifth  part  of  that  of  Asia,  may  be  considered  as  the 
western  peninsula  of  the  compact  mass  of  the  Asiatic  continent, 
to  which  it  bears,  in  point  of  climate,  a  relation  somewhat 
similar  to  that  of  the  peninsula  of  Brittany  to  the  rest  of  France. 
The  favourable  influence  of  the  articulated  and  varied  form  of  a 
continent  on  the  civilization  and  intellectual  cultivation  of  its 
inhabitants  was  recognised  by  Strabo,  who  extolled  as  a  special 
advantage  the  richly  varied  form  of  our  little  Europe.  Africa 
and  South  America,  which  also  offer  many  other  features  of 
analogy  in  their  configuration,  are  the  two  continents  which 
have  the  simplest  and  least  indented  outlines,  while  the  eastern 
side  of  Asia,  as  if  it  were  rent  by  the  force  of  the  currents  of  the 
ocean  (fractas  ex  quore  terras),  presents  a  richly  varied  coast- 
line ;  peninsulas  and  islands  alternate  along  its  shores,  from  the 
equator  to  60°  N.  latitude. —Humboldt's  4  Cosmos* 


1.  Natural  analogies  or  resemblances 
in  the  structure  of  the  globe. 

2.  The  name  of  Bacon's  great  work. 
It  revolutionized  philosophy,  and  laid  the 
foundations  of  modern  science  which  has 
since  his  time  speedily  and  rapidly 
advanced.  Bacon  was  born  in  1561  and 
died  in  1626. 

3.  Strabo  lived  in  the  times  of  Augustus 


and  Tiberius.  He  wrote  in  Greek  an 
elaborate  work  on  Geography,  in  which 
he  gives  an  account  of  the  most  celebrated 
places  of  the  world,  the  origin,  manners, 
religion,  prejudices,  and  government  of 
nations. 

4.  Literally  "lands  broken  from  the 
water." 


THE  VAST  EXTENT  OF  AMERICA. 
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When  we  contemplate  the  New  World,  the  first  circumstance 
that  strikes  us  is  its  immense  extent.  It  was  not  a  small  portion 
of  the  earth,  so  inconsiderable  that  it  might  have  escaped  the 
observation  or  research  of  former  ages,  which  Columbus  dis- 
covered. He  made  known  a  new  hemisphere,  larger  than  either 
Europe,  or  Asia,  or  Africa,  the  three  noted  divisions  of  the  ancient 
continent,  and  not  much  inferior  in  dimensions  to  a  third  part  of 
the  habitable  globe. 
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America  is  remarkable  not  only  for  its  magnitude,  but  for  its 
position.  It  stretches  from  the  northern  polar  circle  to  a  high 
southern  latitude,  above  fifteen  hundred  miles  beyond  the  farthest 
extremity  of  the  old  continent  on  that  side  of  the  line.  A  coun- 
try of  such  extent  passes  through  all  the  climates  capable  of 
becoming  the  habitation  of  man,  and  fit  for  yielding  the  various 
productions  peculiar  either  to  the  temperate  or  to  the  torrid  re- 
gions of  the  earth. 

Next  to  the  extent  of  the  New  World,  the  grandeur  of  the 
objects  which  it  presents  to  view  is  most  apt  to  strike  the  eye 
of  an  observer.  Nature  seems  here  to  have  carried  on  her  opera- 
tions upon  a  larger  scale,  and  with  a  bolder  hand,  and  to  have 
distinguished  the  features  of  this  country  by  a  peculiar  magnifi- 
cence. The  mountains  of  America  are  much  superior  in  height 
to  those  in  the  other  divisions  of  the  globe.1  Even  the  plain  of 
Quito,  which  may  be  considered  as  the  base  of  the  Andes,  is 
elevated  farther  above  the  sea  than  the  top  of  the  Pyrenees. 
This  stupendous  ridge  of  the  Andes,  no  less  remarkable  for 
extent  than  elevation,  rises  in  different  places  more  than  one- 
third  above  the  Peak  of  Teneriffe,  the  highest  land  in  the  ancient 
hemisphere.2  The  Andes  may  literally  be  said  to  hide  their 
heads  in  the  clouds :  the  storms  often  roll,  and  the  thunder  bursts 
below  their  summits,  which,  though  exposed  to  the  rays  of  the 
sun  in  the  centre  of  the  torrid  zone,  are  covered  with  everlasting 
snows.  From  these  lofty  mountains  descend  rivers,  proportion- 
ably  large,  with  which  the  streams  in  the  ancient  continent  are 
not  to  be  compared,  either  for  length  of  course  or  the  vast  body 
of  water  which  they  roll  towards  the  ocean.  The  Maragnon,8 
the  Orinoco,  the  Plata  in  South  America,  the  Mississippi  and  St. 
Lawrence  in  North  America,  flow  in  such  spacious  channels, 
that  long  before  they  feel  the  influence  of  the  tide,  they  resemble 
arms  of  the  sea  rather  than  rivers  of  fresh  water. 

The  lakes  of  the  New  World  are  no  less  conspicuous  for 
grandeur  than  its  mountains  and  rivers.  There  is  nothing  in 
other  parts  of  the  globe  which  resembles  the  prodigious  chain  of 
lakes  in  North  America.  They  may  properly  be  termed  inland 
seas  of  fresh  water ;  and  even  those  of  the  second  or  third  class 
in  magnitude  are  of  larger  circuit  (the  Caspian  Sea  excepted) 
than  the  greatest  lake  of  the  ancient  continent. 

The  New  World  is  of  a  form  extremely  favourable  to  commer- 
cial intercourse.  When  a  continent  is  formed,  like  Africa,  of 
one  vast  solid  mass,  unbroken  by  arms  of  the  sea  penetrating 
into  its  interior  parts,  with  few  large  rivers,  and  those  at  a  con- 
siderable distance  from  each  other,  the  greater  part  of  it  seems 
destined  to  remain  for  ever  uncivilized,  and  to  be  debarred 
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from  any  active  or  enlarged  communication  with  the  rest  of 
mankind.  When,  like  Europe,  a  continent  is  opened  by  inlets 
of  the  ocean  of  great  extent,  such  as  the  Mediterranean  and 
Baltic ;  or  when,  like  Asia,  its  coast  is  broken  by  deep  bays  ad- 
vancing far  into  the  country,  such  as  the  Black  Sea,  the  gulfs  of 
Arabia,  of  Persia,  of  Bengal,  of  Siam  and  of  Leotang  ;  when  the 
surrounding  seas  are  filled  with  lar^e  and  fertile  islands,  and  the 
continent  itself  watered  with  a  variety  of  navigable  rivers,  those 
regions  may  be  said  to  possess  whatever  can  facilitate  the  progress 
of  their  inhabitants  in  commerce  and  improvement.  In  all 
these  respects  America  may  bear  a  comparison  with  the  other 
quarters  of  the  globe.  The  Gulf  of  Mexico,  which  flows  in 
between  North  and  South  America,  may  be  considered  as  a 
Mediterranean  sea,  which  opens  a  maritime  commerce  with  all 
the  fertile  countries  by  which  it  is  encircled.  The  islands 
scattered  in  it  are  inferior  only  to  those  in  the  Indian  Archipelago,* 
in  number  and  in  magnitude  and  in  value.  As  we  stretch  along 
the  Northern  division  of  the  American  hemisphere,  the  Bay  of 
Chesapeak  presents  a  spacious  inlet  which  conducts  the  navigator 
far  into  the  interior  parts  of  provinces  no  less  fertile  than  exten- 
sive ;  and  if  ever  the  progress  of  culture  and  population  shall 
mitigate  the  extreme  rigour  of  the  climate  in  the  more  northern 
districts  of  America,  Hudson's  Bay  may  become  as  subservient 
to  commercial  intercourse  in  that  quarter  of  the  globe,  as  the 
Baltic  is  in  Europe. 

The  other  great  portion  of  the  New  World  is  encompassed 
on  every  side  by  the  sea,  except  one  narrow  neck,  which  separates 
the  Atlantic  from  the  Pacific  Ocean ;  and  though  it  be  not 
opened  by  spacious  bays  or  arms  of  the  sea,  its  interior  parts  are 
rendered  accessible  by  a  number  of  large  rivers,  fed  by  so  many 
auxiliary  streams  flowing  in  such  various  directions,  that,  almost 
without  any  aid  from  the  hand  of  industry  and  art,  an  inland 
navigation  may  be  carried  on  through  all  the  provinces  from 
the  River  de  la  Plata  to  the  Gulf  of  Paria.  Nor  is  this  bounty 
of  nature  confined  to  the  southern  division  of  America;  its 
northern  continent  abounds  no  less  in  rivers  which  are  navigable 
almost  to  their  sources,  and  by  its  immense  chain  of  lakes  provi- 
sion is  made  for  an  inland  communication,  more  extensive  and 
commodious  than  in  any  quarter  of  the  globe.  The  countries 
stretching  from  the  Gulf  ot  Darien  on  one  side,  to  that  of  Cali- 
fornia on  the  other,  which,  from  the  chain  that  binds  the  two 
parts  of  the  American  continent  together,  are  not  destitute  of 
})eculiar  advantages.  Their  coast  on  one  side  is  washed  by  the 
Atlantic  ocean,  on  the  other  by  the  Pacific.  Some  of  their  rivers 
flow  into  the  former,  some  into  the  latter,  and  secure  to  them 
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all  the  commercial  benefits  that  may  result  from  a  communica- 
tion with  both. — Robertson's  '  History  of  Amwica.' 


1.  From  this  assertion,  one  exception 
at  least  ought  to  be  made.  The  Hima- 
laya mountains  are  undoubtedly  the 
highest  of  which  we  have  any  account. 
Kunchinyanga,  the  highest  peak,  is 
28,177  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea, 
while  Lorata  the  loftiest  point  of  the 
Andes,  is  only  25,250  feet. 

2.  Here  again  is  a  geographical  error. 
The  Peak  of  Teneriffe  is  only  12,236 
feet  high,  while  Mont  Blanc  is  15,730 
feet.  For  an  accurate  list  of  heights  of 
mountains,  see  the  author's  Physical 
Geography,  2nd  edition,  p.  247,  &c. 

3.  These  names  are  now  usually  spelt 


I  somewhat  differently,  but  I  let  them 
stand  as  they  are  in  Robertson. 

4.  Archipelago  means  a  sea  inter- 
spersed with  many  islands.  The  name 
was  originally  applied  to  the  ^Egean 
sea,  situated  between  Europe  and  Asia, 
and  which  is  called  the  Grecian  Archi- 
pelago, but  has  been  also  extended  to 
other  seas  and  even  oceans.  By  the 
Indian  Archipelago  is  to  be  understood 
the  collection  of  islands  south  of  the 
eastern  part  of  the  continent  of  Asia, 
and  forming  a  part  of  what  is  compre- 
hended under  the  term  East  Indies. 


DISTRIBUTION  OF  THE  OCEAN. 
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The  Ocean  was  a  device  of  the  Almighty,  which,  when  executed 
by  placing  the  seas  in  their  present  positions  and  diffusion,  gave 
to  His  providence  the  easy  means  and  power  of  distributing  the 
nations  of  which  He  meant  His  human  population  to  consist,  in 
such  localities,  and  with  such  connections  and  insulations,  and 
immediate  or  future  relations,  as  His  progressive  plan  required. 
Colonization  by  coasting  voyages,  more  or  less  distant,  became 
thus  always  practicable.  It  was  never  difficult  to  transport 
small  bodies  for  new  settlements,  by  boats  or  larger  vessels.  It 
was  easy,  by  adverse  winds,  to  waft  some  of  these  to  greater 
remoteness,  or  to  other  points  than  they  themselves  intended. 
All  such  could  be  kept  aloof  from  others,  as  long  as  His  designs 
required ;  and  as  they  enlarged  into  tribes,  or  cities  and  states, 
the  Ocean  then  became  His  convenient  instrument  for  such 
further  changes  aud  circumstances  as  He  meant  to  educe. 

For  as  none  could  traverse  the  Ocean  but  those  who  applied 
themselves  to  the  art  and  practice  of  navigation,  and  became 
thereby  maritime  states,  it  was  only  such  as  He  led  to  be  of  this 
description  which  could  visit  those  that  were  raised  and  flourished 
in  the  distant  regions  of  the  earth.  Thus  the  first  power 
which  He  produced  of  this  sort  was  the  Phoenician,  whose  navi- 
gating tendencies  were  enlarged  by  their  offspring,  the  Cartha- 
ginians.   The  Greeks,  in  their  Cretan  and  other  islands  of  the 
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Cyclades  and  JEgean  Sea,  were  the  next  nation  which  was 
formed  to  have  the  maritime  propensity  :  and  these  soon  spread 
their  territorial  settlements,  till  they  become  extensive  colonizers 
on  the  Bosphorus  and  Hellespont  above  them ;  and  in  no  long 
time,  also,  in  Lower  Italy,  and  Sicily,  and  France.  To  these,  in 
due  time,  the  Romans  succeeded,  though  with  less  activity  and 
with  but  little  taste  for  commercial  navigation. 

But  when  His  new  plans  for  the  improvement  of  our  Europe* 
began  to  open,  then  several  of  its  countries  were  induced,  by  the 
stimulus  and  necessities  resulting  from  the  Crusades,1  to  cultivate 
their  shipping  and  to  attempt  distant  voyages.  The  Hansc* 
Towns,  the  Italians,  Flemings,  and,  in  time,  our  English  fore- 
fathers, were  actuated  by  these  impulses  :  their  efforts,  however, 
being  for  several  centuries  restrained  and  limited,  as  the  purposes 
of  the  Great  Ruler  required. 

But  when  the  time  arrived  for  His  causing  the  remoter  nations 
of  the  earth  to  become  known  to  us,  we  know  historically,  that 
of  all  the  states  of  Europe  bending  their  attention  to  maritime  con- 
cerns, it  was  the  Portuguese  who  were  selected  to  pass  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  and  discover  the  ocean  passages  to  India  and  China ; 
as  it  was  the  Spanish  nation  who,  in  like  manner,  were  ur^cd  and 
conducted  to  make  the  Americas  known  to  the  civilized  world, 
and  to  begin  our  relations  with  them. 

The  Dutch  were  then  made  the  next  most  distinguished  people 
for  these  distant  voyages  in  the  Asiatic  seas,  as  England  became 
also  on  the  Atlantic,  as  the  instrument  for  planting  a  new  race  of 
mankind,  of  her  national  species,  on  the  shores  of  North  America. 
Thus  the  Ocean  was  made  the  peculiar  means  in  the  hands  of 
Providence  of  keeping  away,  from  both  Eastern  Asia  and  the 
Americas,  those  nations  whom  He  did  not  choose  to  plant  there, 
or  to  have  frequent  intercourse  with  their  inhabitants ;  and  of 
leading  over  it  to  them,  such  as  He  determined  and  designed  to 
have  the  dealings  and  connection,  from  which  others  were  with- 
held. At  present,  the  British  nations  have  been  raised  to  the 
ascendency  in  India,  Australia,  Polynesia,  South  and  West 
Africa,  and  in  the  eastern  frontiers  of  North  America ;  while 
the  populations  of  the  Spanish  race  are  permitted  to  occupy  and 
retain  the  South  American  continent ;  every  one  being  moved 
as  the  Great  Director  means  and  leads,  and  all  fulfilling  His 
wise  and  prospective  purposes,  and  advancing  His  grand  ulterior 
ends. — Turner's  *  Sacred  History  of  the  World.1 


1.  For  an  account  of  the  effects  of  the 
Crusades,  consult  Gibbon's  Decline  and 
Fall,  or  Guizot's  Lectures  on  European 
denization,  particularly  the  8th  lecture. 

2.  JIanse  Towns  (from  the  old  German 


word  hantc,  a  league)  is  the  name  given 
to  a  large  number  of  Kuroi>ean  cftics 
and  towns,  which  were  leuyued  together, 
in  the  thirteenth  century  for  the  pro- 
motion and  protection  of  commerce. 
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THE  BAND  OF  COMMERCE. 

God,  working  ever  on  a  social  plan, 
By  various  ties  attaches  man  to  man  : 
He  made  at  first,  though  free  and  unconfined, 
One  man  the  common  father  of  the  kind  ; 
That  every  tribe,  though  placed  as  he  sees  best, 
Where  seas  or  deserts  part  them  from  the  rest, 
Differing  in  language,  manners,  or  in  face, 
Might  feel  themselves  allied  to  ail  the  race. 
When  Cook  lamented,  and  with  tears  as  just 
As  ever  mingled  with  heroic  dust — 
Steered  Britain's  oak  into  a  world  unknown. 
And  in  his  country's  glory  sought  his  own, 
Wherever  he  found  man  to  nature  true, 
"  The  rights  of  man  were  sacred  in  his  view ; 
He  soothed  with  gifts,  and  greeted  with  a  smilo 
The  simple  native  of  the  new-found  isle  ; 
He  spurned  the  wretch  that  slighted  or  withstood 
The  tender  argument  of  kindred  blood, 
Nor  would  endure,  that  any  should  control 
His  freeborn  brethren  of  the  southern  pole. 
Again — the  band  of  commerce  was  designed 
To  associate  all  the  branches  of  mankind  ; 
And  if  a  boundless  plenty  be  the  robe, 
Trade  is  the  golden  girdle  of  the  globe. 
Wise  to  promote  whatever  end  He  means, 
God  opens  fruitful  nature's  various  scenes  : 
Each  climate  needs  what  other  climes  produce, 
And  offers  something  to  the  general  use ; 
No  land  but  listens  to  the  common  call, 
And  in  return  receives  supplies  from  all. 
This  genial  intercourse,  and  mutual  aid, 
Cheers  what  were  else  an  universal  shade, 
Calls  Nature  from  her  ivy-mantled  den, 
And  softens  human  rock-work  into  men, 
Ingenious  Art,  with  her  expressive  face, 
Steps  forth  to  fashion  and  refine  the  race ; 
Not  only  fills  Necessity's  demand, 
But  overcharges  her  capacious  hand ! 
Capricious  Taste  itself  can  crave  no  more 
Than  she  supplies  from  her  abounding  store  ; 
She  strikes  out  all  that  luxury  can  ask, 
And  gains  new  vigour  at  her  endless  task. 
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Here  is  the  spacious  arch,  the  shapely  spire, 
The  painter's  pencil,  and  the  poet's  lyre  ; 
From  her  the  canvas  borrows  light  and  shade, 
And  verse,  more  lasting,  hues  that  never  fade ; 
She  guides  the  finger  o'er  the  dancing  keys, 
Gives  difficulty  all  the  grace  of  ease ; 
And  pours  a  torrent  of  sweet  notes  around, 
Fast  as  the  thirsting  ear  can  drink  the  sound. 

COWPER. 
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The  object  of  those  daring  adventures,  which  bring  to  mind  the 
words  of  Shakspeare, — 

"Halfway  down, 
Hangs  one  that  gathers  samphire— dreadful  trade," 

is  chiefly  the  Guillemot  (JJria  Troile),  a  bird  somewhat  like 
the  Penguin,  but  with  a  pointed  beak.    The  Gannet  (Sula 
Bassana)  is  of  the  Pelican  tribe,  and  is  confined,  at  least  in 
large  congregations,  to  one  or  two  localities,  of  which  the 
principal  are  the  Bass  Rock,1  on  the  east  coast  of  Scotland,  and 
St.  Kilda,8  the  most  western  of  the  Hebrides.    On  these  rocky 
isles  they  assemble  in  such  countless  hosts  that  they  can  only 
be  compared  to  a  swarm  of  bees,  or  to  a  shower  of  snow,  the  air 
being  filled  with  them.   The  inhabitants  of  the  latter  isle  are 
said  to  consume  twenty-two  thousand  of  the  young  birds  every 
year,  besides  eggs.    They  are  powerful  birds  upon  the  wing, 
and  pursue  with  much  eagerness  the  shoals  of  herrings3  and 
pilchards,  on  which  they  pounce  with  the  perpendicular  descent 
of  a  stone.    Buchanan  conjectures  that  the  Gannets  destroy 
more  than  one  hundred  millions  of  herrings  annually.  In 
flying  over  Penzance  some  years  since,  a  Gannet's  attention 
was  arrested  by  a  fish  lying  on  a  board.    According  to  custom 
down  he  swooped  on  the  prey ;  but  his  imprudence  cost  him 
his  life ;  and  it  was  found  that  from  the  impetus  of  his  descent, 
the  bill  had  quite  transfixed  the  board,  though  an  inch  and  a 
quarter  in  thickness.    The  fishermen  take  advantage  of  this 
habit  to  allure  the  bird  to  its  destruction,  for  they  fix  a  fresh 
herring  to  a  board,  and  draw  it  after  a  sailing  boat  with  some 
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rapidity  through  the  waves,  by  which  many  are  killed  in  the 
manner  just  narrated.  The  apparatus  by  which  this  bird  is 
furnished  for  its  aerial  powers,  as  well  as  for  aiding  its  arrowy 
descent,  is  very  beautiful  and  instructive.  Professor  Owen,  by 
inserting  a  tube  into  the  windpipe,  was  enabled  to  inflate  the 
whole  body  with  air,  and  found  that  air-cells  communicating 
with  each  other  pervaded  every  part,  separating  even  the 
muscles  from  each  other,  and  isolating  the  very  vessels  and 
nerves,  and  penetrating  the  bones  of  the  wing.  A  large  air-eell 
was  found  to  be  placed  in  front  of  the  forked  bone,  or  clavicles, 
which  was  furnished  with  muscles,  whose  action  was  instanta- 
neously to  expel  the  air,  and  thus  in  a  moment  to  deprive  the 
bird  of  that  buoyancy,  so  necessary  for  its  flight,  but  equally 
detrimental  to  its  swoop. 

In  some  interesting  observations  by  Colonel  Montagu  on  the 
habits  of  this  bird  in  captivity,  the  same  fact  is  noticed. 
"  When  the  bird  was  placed  on  the  water  of  a  pond,  nothing 
could  induce  him  to  attempt  to  dive  ;  and  from  the  manner  of 
his  putting  the  bill,  and  sometimes  the  whole  head,  under  water, 
as  if  searching  for  fish,  it  appears  that  the  prey  is  frequently 
so  taken.  It  is  probable  more  fish  are  caught  in  their  congregated 
migrations,  when  the  shoals  are  near  the  surface,  than  by  their 
descent  upon  wing ;  for  the  herrings,  pilchards,  mackarel,  and 
other  gregarious  fishes,  cannot  at  that  time  avoid  their  enemy, 
who  is  floating  in  the  midst  of  profusion.  In  the  act  of  respi- 
ration there  appears  to  be  always  some  air  propelled  between  the 
skin  and  the  body  of  this  bird,  as  a  visible  expansion  and  con- 
traction is  observed  about  the  breast ;  and  this  singular  con- 
formation makes  the  bird  so  buoyant  that  it  floats  high  on  the 
water,  and  does  not  sink  beneath  the  surface,  as  observed  in  the 
cormorant  and  shag.  The  legs  are  not  placed  so  far  behind  as 
in  such  of  the  feathered  tribe  as  procure  their  subsistence  by 
immersion,  the  Gannet,  consequently,  has  the  centre  of  gravity 
placed  more  forward,  and  when  standing  the  body  is  nearly 
horizontal,  like  a  goose,  and  not  erect,  like  a  cormorant." 

The  Gannet  collects  a  slight  heap  of  withered  grass  and  dry 
seaweeds,  on  which  it  lays  and  hatches  its  eggs.  They  perform 
this  duty  by  turns,  one  foraging  while  the  other  sits.  The 
roamer,  after  a  predatory  excursion,4  returns  to  his  partner,  with 
five  or  six  herrings  in  his  gorge ;  these  she  very  complacently 
pulls  out  one  by  one,  with  much  address.  Marten  says  that 
they  frequently  rob  each  other,  and  that  one  which  had  pillaged 
a  nest  artfully  flew  out  towards  the  sea  with  the  spoil,  and 
returned  again,  as  if  it  had  gathered  the  stuff  from  a  different 
quarter.    The  owner,  though  at  a  distance  from  bis  nest,  had 
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observed  tfce  robbery,  and  waited  the  return  of  the  thief,  whom 
he  attacked  with  the  utmost  fury.  "  This  bloody  battle/'  adds 
the  narrator,  "  was  fought  above  our  heads,  and  proved  fatal  to 
the  thief,  who  fell  dead  so  near  our  boat  that  our  men  took  him 
up,  and  presently  dressed  and  ate  him." — Gosse's  'Ocean.1 

1    "  Vast  quantities  of  Solan  geese   extremely  perilous  occupation,  and  one 

requiring  great  nerve  and  dexterity."— 
Idem. 

3.  The  herring  moves  in  large  shoals ; 
and  the  name  is  said  to  be  derived  from 
a  Teutonic  word  liere  or  herr>  an  army 
or  multitude. 

4.  What  do  you  understand  by  a  "  pre- 
datory excursion?" 


resort  to  the  Bass  in  March,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  breeding,  and  depart  in  Sep- 
tember."— McCullcch. 

2.  "  The  islands  being  resorted  to  by 
vast  numbers  of  sea  fowl,  the  inhabit- 
ants are  principally  engaged  in  fowling, 
and  are  mainly  dependent  on  the  eggs, 
flesh,  and  feathers  of  the  birds.  Fowl- 
ing is  here,  as  in  all  similar  localities,  an  ; 


THE  SEA-FOWLER. 

The  baron  hath  the  landward  park,  the  fisher  hath  the  sea, 
But  the  rocky  haunts  of  the  sea-fowl  belong  alone  to  me  ; 
The  baron  hunts  the  running  deer,  the  iisher  nets  the  brine, 
But  every  bird  that  builds  a  nest  on  ocean-clilfs  is  mine. 

Come  on  then,  Jock  and  Alick,  let's  to  the  sea-rocks  hold  : 
I  was  trained  to  take  the  sea-fowl  ere  I  was  live  years  old. 
The  wild  sea  roars,  and  lashes  the  granite  crags  below  ; 
And  round  the  misty  islets  the  loud  strong  tempests  blow. 

And  let  them  blow  1  Roar  wind  and  wave !  they  shall  not  me 
dismay, 

I've  faced  the  eagle  in  her  nest  and  snatched  her  young  away. 
The  eagle  shall  not  build  her  nest,  proud  bird  although  she  be, 
Nor  yet  the  strong-winged  cormorant,  without  the  leave  of  me. 

The  eider-duck  has  laid  her  eggs,  the  tern  doth  hatch  her  young, 
And  the  merry  gull  screams  o'er  her  brood  ;  but  all  to  me  belong. 
Away,  then,  in  the  daylight,  and  back  again  ere  eve ; 
The  eagle  could  not  rear  her  young,  unless  I  gave  her  leave. 

The  baron  hath  the  landward  park,  the  fisher  hath  the  sea, 
But  the  rocky  haunts  of  the  sea-fowl  belong  alone  to  me. 

Mary  Howjltt. 
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THE  ASS. 


Termination. 
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Vacant. 


Examined. 
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Extremity. 
Impetuous. 
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Prophetic. 
Equality. 


Transported. 


Influence. 

Humble. 

Temperate. 

Inclining. 

Preferred. 

Anticipate. 

Dissonant. 


Degenerated. 

Fortuitous. 

Patient. 

Susceptible. 

Circumscribed. 

Languid. 

Filial. 

Melodies. 


The  ass  has  long  slouching  ears  and  a  short  mane.  The  tail  is 
covered  with  long  hairs  at  its  termination  only  ;  and  the  body  is 
generally  of  an  ash  colour  with  a  black  bar  across  the  shoulders  ; 
its  hoof  consists  of  one  piece ;  and  he  has  six  cutting  teeth  in 
each  jaw. 

This  animal,  even  when  examined  with  minute  attention,  has 
the  appearance  of  a  degenerated  horse.  The  exact  similarity  in 
the  structure  of  the  brain,  lungs,  stomach,  intestinal  canal,  heart, 
liver,  and  other  viscera,  and  the  great  resemblance  of  the  body,  . 
legs,  feet,  and  whole  skeleton,  seem  to  support  this  opinion.  The 
slight  differences  which  take  place  between  these  two  animals 
may  be  attributed  to  the  long-continued  influence  of  climate  and 
food,  and  to  a  fortuitous  succession  of  many  generations  of  small 
wild-horses,  who,  by  gradually  degenerating,  at  last  produced  a 
new  and  permanent  secies,  or  rather  of  a  race  of  similar  indi- 
viduals, all  marked  with  the  same  defects,  and  differing  so  widely 
from  the  genuine  horse,  as  to  be  regarded  as  constituting  a  new 
species.1  The  greater  variety  of  the  colour  of  horses  than  of  asses 
appears  to  favour  this  idea :  this  circumstance  shows  that  the 
former  have  been  longer  in  a  domestic  state  ;  for  the  colour  of  all 
domestic  animals  varies  much  more  than  that  of  wild  ones  of  tho 
same  species.  Besides,  the  wild  horses  mentioned  by  travellers 
are  generally  small,  and  have,  like  the  ass,  grey  hair  and  a  naked 
tail,  tufted  at  the  extremity.  Some  wild  as  well  as  domestic 
horses  have  likewise  a  black  line  on  the  back,  and  other  characters 
which  make  them  nearly  approach  to  the  ass. 

In  his  disposition,  the  ass  is  equally  humble,  patient,  and 
tranquil,  as  the  horse  is  proud,  ardent,  and  impetuous.  Chas- 
tisement and  blows  he  endures  with  constancy,  and  perhaps  with 
courage.  He  is  temjierate  both  as  to  the  quality  and  quantity 
of  his  food.  He  eats  contentedly  the  hardest  and  most  dis- 
agreeable herbage,  which  the  horse  and  other  animals  pass  by  and 
disdain.  With  regard  to  water  he  is  extremely  nice.  He  drinks 
only  from  the  clearest  brook  he  can  find.  In  drinking  ho  is 
equally  moderate  as  in  eating.  He  never  sinks  his  nose  in  the 
water,  being  afraid,  as  has  been  alleged,  of  the  shadow  of  his 
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care.  As  nobody  takes  the  trouble  of  combing  him,  he  often 
rolls  on  the  grass  among  thistles  or  ferns.  Without  paying  any 
regard  to  the  load  he  carries,  he  lies  down  and  rolls  as  often  as 
he°  can,  seemingly  with  a  view  to  reproach  the  neglect  of  his 
master ;  for  he  never  wallows,  like  the  horse,  in  the  mire  or  in 
water.  He  is  afraid  of  wetting  his  feet,  and  turns  off  the  road  to 
avoid  a  puddle.  His  legs  are  also  drier  and  cleaner  than  those 
of  the  horse.  He  is  so  susceptible  of  education  as  to  be  some- 
times exhibited  in  public  shows. 

The  ass,  when  young,  is  gay,  handsome,  nimble,  and  even 
graceful.  But,  whether  from  age  or  maltreatment,  he  soon  loses 
these  qualities,  and  becomes  sluggish,  untractable,  and  stub- 
bora.  As  his  love  rises  to  a  degree  of  madness,  his  attachment 
to  his  progeny  is  likewise  excessive.  We  are  told  by  Pliny, 
that  when  the  young  is  separated  from  the  mother,  she  will  pass 
through  flames  to  rejoin  it.  Though  commonly  abused,  the  ass 
has  a  great  affection  for  his  master,  whom  he  scents  at  a  dis- 
tance,°and  distinguishes  him  from  every  other  person.  He  knows 
likewise  the  places  where  his  master  puts  up,  and  the  road  which 
he  frequents.  His  eyes  are  extremely  good  and  his  sense  of  smell- 
ing is  admirable.  His  ear  is  excellent,  which  has  contributed 
to°make  him  be  ranked  among  the  timid  animals,  who  are  ail 
said  to  have  long  ears  and  acute  hearing.  When  oppressed  with 
too  great  a  load,  he  discovers  his  uneasiness  by  inclining  his 
head  and  lowering  his  ears.  When  tormented  by  abuse,  he 
opens  his  mouth  and  draws  back  his  lips  in  a  most  disagreeable 
manner,  which  gives  him  an  air  of  scorn  and  derision.  If  his 
eyes  be  covered,  he  stands  immovably  still ;  and  when  lying 
on  one  side,  if  the  one  eye  rests  on  the  ground,  and  the  other 
be  covered  with  a  stone  or  any  other  opaque  body,  he  will  con- 
tinue in  that  situation  without  making  the  smallest  effort  to  rise. 
He  walks,  trots,  and  gallops  like  the  horse ;  but  all  his  move- 
ments are  slower  and  more  circumscribed.  Though  he  can  run, 
when  he  first  sets  out,  with  considerable  swiftness,  he  continues 
his  career  only  for  a  short  time  ;  and  whatever  pace  he  assumes, 
if  pushed  hard,  he  is  soon  fatigued. 

Of  asses  there  are  different  races  as  well  as  of  horses  ;  but  they 
are  not  equally  known,  because  they  have  neither  been  taken  care 
of  nor  trained  with  the  same  attention.  It  cannot,  however, 
admit  of  a  doubt  that  they  all  originated  from  warm  climates. 
Aristotle4  assures  us,  that  in  his  time  there  were  no  asses  in 
Scythia  or  other  northern  nations,  nor  even  in  France,  the 
climate  of  which,  he  remarks,  was  too  cold :  he  adds,  that  cold 
climates  either  render  them  barren  or  make  them  degenerate, 
which  is  the  reason  why  they  are  small  and  feeble  m  lllyna, 
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Thracia,  and  Epirus.  They  are  still  so  in  France,  though  they 
have  been  long  naturalized,  and  though,  within  these  two  thou- 
sand years,  the  cold  of  the  climate  has  been  greatly  diminished 
by  the  cutting  down  of  vast  forests,  and  the  draining  of  marshes. 
But  it  is  more  certain,  that  they  have  not  long  resided  in  Sweden 
and  other  northern  countries.  They  appear  to  have  come  origi- 
nally from  Arabia,  and  to  have  passed  from  Arabia  to  Egypt, 
from  Egypt  to  Greece,  from  Greece  to  Italy,  from  Italy  to  France, 
and  from  thence  to  Germany,  Britain,  Sweden,  &c. ;  for  it  is  a 
known  fact  that  they  are  weak  and  small  in  proportion  to  the 
coldness  of  the  climate. 

Neither  asses  nor  horses  were  found  in  America,  though  the 
climate  of  South  America  is  very  agreeable  to  their  nature. 
Those  transported  thither  by  the  Spaniards,  and  left  in  large 
islands  or  on  the  continent,  have  multiplied  exceedingly.  They 
pasture  in  troops,  and  are  taken  by  snares,  like  the  wild  horses. 

As  the  skin  of  the  ass  is  very  hard  and  elastic,  it  is  applied  to 
many  different  uses.  It  is  employed  for  making  sieves,  drums, 
shoes,  and  pocket-book  parchment,  which  is  laid  over  with  a 
slight  coat  of  plaster.  The  ass  skin  is  likewise  used  by  the 
eastern  nations  for  making  their  sagri  or  chagrin.  It  is  also 
probable  that  the  bones  of  the  ass  are  harder  than  those  of  other 
animals,  since  the  ancients  preferred  it  for  making  their  best 
sounding  flutes. 

In  proportion  to  his  size,  the  ass  can  cany  more  weight  than 
any  other  animal.  As  he  is  fed  at  very  little  expense,  and 
requires  hardly  any  care,  he  is  of  great  use  for  different  kinds  of 
country  business.  He  may  likewise  be  used  for  riding  ;  all  his 
motions  are  soft,  and  he  is  not  so  apt  to  stumble  as  the  horse. 
In  countries  where  the  land  is  light  he  is  often  yoked  in  the 
plough  ;  and  his  dung,  in  strong  moist  land,  is  an  excellent 
manure. — Buffon. 

1.  No  competent  naturalist  would  in  Macedonia,  whence  he  is  sometimes 
now  subscribe  to  the  account  here  given,   called  the  Stagirite.   He  was  the  pre- 

2.  Aristotle  was  a  distinguished  Greek   ceptor  of  Alexander  the  Great, 
philosopher,  born  B.C.  384,  at  Stagira, 


TO  A  YOUNG  ASS. 

(Its  Mother  being  tethered  near  it.) 

Poor  little  foal,  of  an  oppressed  race ! 
1  love  the  languid  patience  of  thy  face  : 
And  oft  with  gentle  hand  I  give  thee  bread, 
And  clap  thy  ragged  coat,  and  pat  thy  head. 
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But  what  thy  dulled  spirits  hath  dismayed, 

That  never  thou  dost  s]>ort  along  the  glade  ? 

And  (most  unlike  the  nature  of  things  young) 

That  earthward  still  thy  moveless  head  is  hung  ? 

Do  thy  prophetic  fears  anticipate, 

Meek  child  of  misery  !  thy  future  fate  ? 

The  starving  meal,  and  all  the  thousand  aches 

Which  patient  merit  of  the  unworthy  takes  ? 

Or  is  thy  sad  heart  thrilled  with  filial  pain 

To  see  thy  wretched  mother's  shortened  chain  ? 

And  truly  very  piteous  is  her  lot — 

Chained  to  a  log,  within  a  narrow  spot — 

Where  the  close-eaten  grass  is  scarcely  seen, 

While  sweet  around  her  waves  the  tempting  green  ! 

Poor  ass  !  thy  master  should  have  learnt  to  show 

Pity — best  taught  by  fellowship  of  woe  1 

For  much  I  fear  me,  that  he  lives,  like  thee, 

Half  famished  in  a  land  of  luxurv  ! 

How  askingly  its  footsteps  hither  bend  ? 

It  seems  to  say,  "And  have  I  then  one  friend?  " 

Innocent  foal !  thou  poor,  despised  forlorn  ! 

1  hail  thee  brother — spite  of  the  fool's  scorn  ! 

And  fain  would  take  thee  with  me,  in  the  dell 

Of  peace  and  mild  equality  to  dwell, 

Where  Toil  shall  call  the  charmer  Health  his  bride, 

And  Laughter  tickle  Plenty's  ribless  side ! 

How  thou  wouldst  toss  thy  heels  in  gamesome  play, 

And  frisk  about  as  lamb  or  kitten  gay  ! 

Yea !  and  more  musically  sweet  to  me 

Thy  dissonant  harsh  bray  of  joy  would  be, 

Than  warbled  melodies  that  soothe  to  rest 

The  aching  of  pale  Fashion's  vacant  breast. 

Coleridge. 
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The  dog,  independent1  of  the  beauty  of  his  figure,  his  strength, 
vivacity,  and  nimbleness,  possesses  every  internal  excellence  which 
can  attract  the  regard  of  man.    A  passionate,  and  even  a  fero- 
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eious  and  sanguinary  temper,  renders  the  wild  dog  formidable  to 
all  animals.  But  in  the  domestic  dog  these  hostile  dispositions 
vanish,  and  are  succeeded  by  the  softer  sentiments  of  attachment 
and  the  desire  of  pleasing.  He  consults,  he  interrogates,  he 
supplicates  his  master.  A  single  glance  of  the  eye  is  sufficient, — 
for  he  knows  the  external  signs  of  our  intentions  and  wishes. 
Without  being  endowed,  like  man,  with  the  faculty  of  thinking,* 
his  feelings  are  extremely  delicate,  and  he  has  more  fidelity  ami 
steadiness  in  his  affection.  He  is  not  corrupted  by  ambition,  by 
interested  views,  or  by  a  desire  of  revenge  ;  and  he  has  no  fear 
but  that  of  displeasing.  He  is  all  zeal,  ardour,  and  obedience. 
More  apt  to  recal  benefits  than  outrages,  he  is  not  discouraged 
bv  blows  or  bad  treatment,  but  calmly  suffers  and  soon  forgets 
them, — or  he  remembers  them  only  to  increase  his  attachment. 
Instead  of  flying,  or  discovering  marks  of  resentment,  he  exposes 
himself  to  torture,  and  licks  the  hand  from  which  he  received 
the  blow. 

More  tractable  than  man,  and  more  pliant  than  any  other 
animal,  the  dog  is  not  only  soon  instructed,  but  even  conforms 
himself  to  the  manners,  movements,  and  habits  of  those  who 
govern  him.  He  assumes  the  very  tone  of  the  family  in  which 
he  lives.  Like  other  servants,  he  is  haughty  with  the  great,  and 
rustic  with  the  peasant.8  Always  eager  to  obey,  and  to  please 
his  master  or  his  friends,  he  pays  no  attention  to  strangers,  and 
furiously  repels  beggars,  whom  he  distinguishes  by  their  dress, 
their  voice,  and  their  gestures.  When  the  charge  of  a  house  or 
garden  is  committed  to  him  during  the  night,  his  boldness  in- 
creases, and  he  sometimes  becomes  perfectly  ferocious.  He 
watches,  goes  the  rounds,  smells  strangers  at  a  distance,  and 
if  they  stop  or  attempt  to  leap  any  barrier,  he  instantly  darts 
upon  them,  and,  by  barking  and  other  marks  of  passion,  alarms 
the  family  and  neighbourhood.  Equally  furious  against  thieves 
as  against  rapacious  animals,  he  attacks  and  wounds  them,  and 
forces  from  them  whatever  they  have  been  attempting  to  carry 
off :  but  contented  with  victory,  he  lies  down  upon  the  spoil,  and 
will  not  touch  it  even  to  satisfy  his  appetite,  exhibiting  at  the 
same  time  an  example  of  courage,  temperance,  and  fidelity. 

To  conceive  the  importance  of  this  species  in  the  order  of 
nature,  let  us  suppose  that  it  never  existed.*  Without  the 
assistance  of  the  dog,  how  could  man  have  conquered,  tamed,  and 
reduced  the  other  animals  into  slavery  ?  How  could  he  still 
discover,  hunt  down,  and  destroy  noxious  and  savage  beasts  ? 
For  his  own  safety,  and  to  render  him  master  of  the  animated 
world,  it  was  necessary  to  form  a  party  among  the  animals 
themselves,  to  conciliate  by  caresses  those  which  were  capable  of 
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attachment  and  obedience,  and  to  oppose  them  to  the  other 
species.  Hence  the  training  of  the  dog  seems  to  have  been  the 
first  art  invented  by  man ;  and  the  result  of  this  art  was  the 
conquest  and  peaceable  possession  of  the  earth. 

Most  animals  are  superior  to  man  in  agility,  swiftness,  strength, 
and  even  in  courage:  nature  has  fortified  and  armed  them 
better.  Their  senses,  and  particularly  that  of  smelling,  are  like- 
wise more  perfect.  To  have  brought  over  to  our  interest  a  bold 
and  tractable  species,  like  that  of  the  dog,  was  to  acquire  new 
senses  and  faculties.  The  machines  and  instruments  we  have 
invented,  to  improve  or  to  extend  our  other  senses,  are  not 
nearly  so  useful  as  those  presented  to  us  ready  made  by  nature, 
which,  by  supplying  the  defects  of  our  smelling,  have  furnished 
us  with  great  and  permanent  resources  for  conquest  and  dominion. 
The  dog,  ever  faithful  to  man,  will  always  maintain  a  portion  of 
this  empire;  he  will  always  preserve  a  degree  of  superiority 
above  the  other  animals. 

He  reigns  at  the  head  of  a  flock,  and  s  better  heard  than  the 
voice  of  the  shepherd.  Safety,  order,  discipline,  are  the  fruits  of 
his  vigilance  and  activity.  Sheep  and  cattle  are  a  people 
subjected  to  his  management,  whom  he  prudently  conducts  and 
protects,  and  never  employs  force  against  them  but  for  the  pre- 
servation of  peace  and  good  order. 

The  dog  may  be  said  to  be  the  only  animal  whose  .fidelity  is  un- 
shaken :  who  always  knows  his  master  and  the  friend  of  the 
family  ;  who  distinguishes  a  stranger  as  soon  as  he  arrives ;  who 
understands  his  own  name,  and  the  voices  of  the  domestics; 
who  confides  not  in  himself ;  who  calls  on  his  lost  master  by 
cries  and  lamentations;  who,  in  long  journeys  which  he  has 
travelled  but  once,  remembers  and  finds  out  the  roads  ; — in  fine, 
the  dog  is  the  only  animal  whose  natural  talents  are  conspicuous, 
and  whose  education  is  always  successful. — Buffon. 

1.  Better  independently.   Why?        I  the  great,  and  rustic,"  that  is  ungainly 

2.  The  assertion  is  rather  strung.  The  '  and  rough, 44  when  in  the  service  of  the 
dog  certainly  can  think  and  go  through  peasant." 

some  process  of  reasoning ;  innumerable  4.  Badly  expressed  again.  "  To  be 
facts  show  this  to  be  the  case.  convinced  of  the  importance  of  the  dog, 

3.  The  meaning  is  not  very  well  ex-   let  us  consider  how  we  could  have  got  on 
pressed  here.    It  would  perhaps  be   without  him,"  or  some  such  mode  of 
better  to  say,  "  Like  other  servants  he  is  expression  would  have  been  better, 
haughty  when  in  the  employment  of 
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ULYSSES*  DOG. 

When  wise  Ulysses,  from  his  native  coast 
Long  kept  by  wars,  and  long  by  tempests  tost, 
Arrived  at  last,  poor,  old,  disguised,  alone, 
To  all  his  friends,  and  e'en  his  queen,  unknown  ; 
Changed  as  he  was  with  age,  and  toils,  and  cares, 
Furrowed  his  reverend  face,  and  white  his  hairs  ; 
In  "his  own  palace  forced  to  ask  his  bread, 
Scorned  by  those  slaves  his  former  bounty  fed, 
Forgot  of  all  his  own  domestic  crew ; 
The  faithful  dog  alone  his  master  knew : 
Unfed,  unhoused,  neglected,  on  the  clay, 
Like  an  old  servant,  now  cashiered,  he  lay ; 
And  though  e'en  then  expiring  on  the  plain, 
Touched  with  resentment  of  ungrateful  man, 
And  longing  to  behold  his  ancient  lord  again. 
Him  when  he  saw,  he  rose,  and  crawled  to  meet, — 
'Twas  all  he  could, — and  fawned,  and  kissed  his  feet, 
Seized  with  dumb  joy  ;  then,  falling  by  his  side, 
Owned  his  returning  lord,  and  looked  and  died. 

Pope. 

THE  ROYAL  TIGER. 

Insidious.  Unsuspecting.  Ferocious.  Maternal. 

Affection.  Captured.  Declared.  Congress. 

Extremities.  Panic.  Similar.  Ferocious. 

Assailants.  Intrepidity. 

The  tiger  preys  upon  all  other  animals,  but  he  seems  to  prefer 
man  ;  he  is  insidious  and  bloodthirsty  to  a  great  degree.  He 
generally  lies  in  ambush  until  his  unsuspecting  prey  is  within 
reach  of  his  bound,  which  is  sudden  and  so  forcible  as  to  bear 
down  his  victim,  into  whose  body  he  fixes  his  teeth,  and  carries 
him  into  the  jungle,  whence  the  spring  was  made. 

Notwithstanding  the  ferocious  character  of  the  tiger,  the 
female  displays  the  deepest  feelings  of  maternal  affection,  braving 
every  danger  for  the  preservation  of  her  cubs,  and  furiously 
attacking  every  animal  and  man  in  their  defence.  The  tiger, 
when  taken  soon  after  its  birth,  may  be  tamed,  and  it  is  capable 
of  great  attachment  and  fondness ;  but  the  natural  disposition 
of  the  animal  is  apt  to  break  out;  consequently,  even  in  the 
tamest  state  it  is  not  to  be  trusted. 

Tigers  are  captured  in  various  ways  in  India,  but  the  hunt  is 
the  most  manly  and  the  noblest  mode  of  capturing  the  animal ; 
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and  when  the  native  princes  engage  in  it,  all  that  barbaric  pomp 
in  which  they  delight  is  exhibited  to  the  utmost.  The  follow- 
ing graphic  account  will  afford  gome  idea  of  this  amusement. 
Previous  to  the  hunt,  an  encampment  had  been  formed  near  the 
scene  of  action,  and  elephants  were  despatched  for  the  accom- 
modation of  the  hunters.  "  With  the  appearance  of  the  grey 
dawn  the  sportsmen,  all  mounted  on  elephants,  formed  them- 
selves into  a  line  of  great  extent,  and  entered  the  jungle.  For 
some  minutes  no  game 1  was  discovered ;  but  the  eye  of  the 
huntsman,  as  it  searched  the  gloom  of  the  thicket,  lighted  on  a 
tiger's  lair,  in  which  were  the  half-devoured  carcass  of  some 
large  animal,  two  human  skulls,  with  a  heap  of  bones,  some 
bleached,  others  still  red  with  gore.  They  had  not  proceeded 
many  hundred  yards  before  the  cry  of  '  Bag !  Bag  !  the  tiger  I 
the  tiger ! '  re-echoed  along  the  line.  On  the  spot  where  a 
single  tiger  had  been  pointed  out  on  the  discharge  of  the  first 
gun,  a  scene  presented  itself  which  the  most  experienced  tiger- 
hunters  then  present  declared  to  be  the  most  striking  they  had 
ever  seen.  Five  full-grown  royal  tigers  sprang  together  from  the 
same  spot  where  they  had  sat  in  bloody  congress.  Each  took 
a  different  path,  but  running  heavily  they  again  couched  in  new 
covers  within  the  same  jungle,  and  were  all  marked. 

The  hunters  now  formed  a  crescent,  whose  horns  embraced  both 
extremities  of  the  jungle — the  state  elephants,  with  the  marksmen 
and  the  ladies,  forming  the  centre.  When  we  had  slowly  and 
warily  approached  the  spot  where  the  first  tiger  lay,  he  moved 
not  until  we  were  close  upon  him,  when,  with  a  roar  that 
resembled  thunder,  he  rushed  upon  us.  The  elephants  wheeled 
round  at  once,  and  shuffled  off.  They  returned,  however,  after 
a  flight  of  about  fifty  yards,  and  as  they  again  approached  the 
spot  where  the  tiger  had  lodged  himself,  towards  the  skirts  of 
the  jungle,  he  once  more  rushed  forth,  and  springing  at  the  side 
of  an  elephant,  upon  which  three  natives  were  mounted,  at  one 
stroke  tore  a  portion  of  the  pad  from  under  them,  and  one  of 
the  riders,  panic a  struck,  fell  off.  The  tiger,  however,  seeing  his 
enemies  in  force,  returned  slow  and  indignant,  into  his  shelter  ; 
where,  the  place  he  lay  in  being  marked,  a  heavy  and  well- 
directed  fire  was  poured  in  by  the  principal  marksmen  ;  when, 
pushing  in,  wc  saw  him  in  the  struggle  of  death  ;  and,  growling 
and  foaming,  he  expired.  Three  others  were  roused  and 
killed  under  similar  circumstances  ;  but  the  fifth,  the  oldest  and 
most  ferocious,  escaped.  When  the  last  of  the  three  was 
attacked  he  escaped  several  assaults,  and  from  different  parts  of 
the  jungle  rushed  upon  his  assailers  at  each  wound  ho  received 
with  rekindled  rage,  and  as  often  put  the  whole  line  to  flight, 
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We  cannot  praise  the  intrepidity  of  the  hunters  on  this 
occasion  :  the  tigers  had  not  fair  play ;  and  if  we  weigh  the 
courage  of  the  game  with  that  of  the  sportsmen,  we  cannot 
avoid  acknowledging  that,  however  ferocious  and  bloodthirsty, 
they  were  deserving  of  a  better  fate. — A.  T.  Thomson. 


1.  Here  used  in  the  sense  of  "  animals 
pursued  or  taken  in  the  chase  or  in  the 
sports  of  the  field  " 

2.  This  word  is  said  to  be  derived 
from  Pan,  one  of  the  captains  of  Bacchus 
in  his  Indian  expedition,  who  with  a 
few  men  routed  a  numerous  army  by 


causing  them  to  raise  a  simultaneous 
shout,  which,  favoured  by  the  echoes  of 
a  rocky  valley,  had  the  appearance  of  so 
augmenting  their  numbers  that  the 
enemy  were  inspired  by  terror  and  in- 
stantly took  to  flight. 


 — 


SOUTHERN  AND  NORTHERN  CLIMATES. 

Monotonously.  Perceptibly.  Distinguished.  Transition. 

Torpidity.  Rigidity.  Resurrection.  Consists. 

Phenomena.  Perpetuat.  Direction.  Maturity. 

Limited.  Complete.  Accidents.  Departure. 

Operate.  Spiritual.  Maturity.  Cultivate* 

Composure.  Visible.  Canopy. 

What  think  you  of  this  splendid  weather  ?  It  is  impossible  to 
let  it  pass  by  unmoved,  i  I  like  our  northern  climate,  because 
the  seasons  bave  such  a  marked  difference,  and  do  not  flow 
monotonously  into  each  other.  It  is  otherwise  in  southern 
countries.  Spring  there  is  not  perceptibly  distinguished  from 
winter,  as  it  is  with  us ;  it  is,  rather,  only  a  milder  continua- 
tion of  it.  The  transition,  however,  from  the  torpidity  and 
blankness  of  winter  to  the  cheerful  warmth  of  spring,  makes 
a  deep  and  enlivening  impression  on  the  spirits.  Nature  passes 
through  autumn  into  the  rigidity  of  winter,  and  the  change  and 
succession  of  these  three  seasons,  as  they  are  seen  linked 
together,  associate  themselves  with  the  great  ideas  which  come 
always  most  emphatically  home  to  man — the  torpor  of  death, 
and  the  resurrection  to  a  new  life.  These  changes  and  transition 
states2  are  equally  represented,  though  in  quite  different  forms, 
by  what  we  see  and  experience  around  us,  and  by  what  arises 
in  the  inward  depths  of  the  soul. 

But  Nature  presents  this  most  vividly  in  the  changes  of 
the  seasons,  in  the  deposition  of  the  seed  within  the  earth, 
which  covers  it  with  maternal  affection,  in  its  upspringing 
into  new  life,  and  in  many  other  phenomena  which  may  be 
regarded  as  symbols  and  allegories  of  this  idea.  It  is,  indeed, 
the  great  thought  of  Nature  herself,  whose  very  existence 
consists  in  a  perpetual  self-renovation.  Were  men  always 
thoroughly  penetrated  with  this  idea,  they  would  much 
oftener  give  a  different  direction  to  their  thoughts,  feelings,  and 
actions,  than  they  do.    They  would  be  sensible  that  the  whole 
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purpose  of  life  is  to  arrive  at  a  certain  maturity,  in  the  pos- 
session of  which  alone  it  is  possible  to  make  the  passage  out  of  a 
limited  and  imperfect  condition  into  one  more  free  and  complete. 
For  we  cannot  imagine  that  death,  and  a  resurrection  to  a  new 
state  of  existence,  are  merely  accidents,  or  depend  on  outward 
events.  A  departure  from  life,  whether  it  be  early  or  late, 
certainly  stands  in  vital  relation  to  the  inward  being  of  the 
individual,  and  is  always  a  token  that  in  the  view  of  the 
Almighty,  from  whom  nothing  is  concealed,  a  further  develop- 
ment°on  this  stage  of  existence  would  not  be  advantageous  to 
him  who  is  quitting  it. 

In  like  manner,  death  may  not  have  the  same  influence  on  all 
persons ;  it  may  operate  differently,  for  example,  on  him  who  has 
attained  in  life  to  a  higher  and  more  spiritual  maturity,  and  on 
him  who  on  the  contrary  has  lagged  behind.  Death  and  a  new 
life  always  take  hold  of  that  which  they  already  find  waiting 
for  them.  Man  must  therefore  cultivate  this  maturity  in  him- 
self ;  and  the  ripeness  for  death  and  for  a  new  life  is  one  and  the 
same  thing.  For  it  consists  in  a  separation  from  earthly  interests, 
an  indifference  to  earthly  pleasure  and  earthly  activity  ;  it  is  a 
life  of  ideas  which  take  no  hold  of  the  world,  a  withdrawal  from 
a  desire  after  happiness  ;  it  is,  in  fact,  a  state  of  mind  in  which 
one  is  unconcerned  about  the  manner  in  which  he  is  here  dealt 
with  by  fate,  and  looks  only  to  the  goal  after  which  he  aspires— 
in  which,  therefore,  he  exercises  his  power  of  self-denial,  and 
gains  a  brave  mastery  over  himself.  Out  of  this  condition  of 
mind  there  arises  the  cheerful,  fearless  composure  which,  needing 
nothing  from  without,  spreads  itself  over  life  like  a  second  sky, 
a  spiritual  one,  answering  to  the  unclouded  blue  of  heaven, 
which  overspreads  the  visible  canopy. — Humboldt. 

1.  What  does  unmoved  qualify i       ,  m. 

2.  Transition  is  here  used  as  a  sort  of  adjective  qualifying  states. 


TO  A  SNOWDROP. 

Lone  flower,  hemmed  in  with  snows  and  white  as  they 

But  hardier  far,  once  more  I  see  thee  bend 

Thy  forehead,  as  if  fearful  to  offend, 

Like  an  unbidden  guest.    Though  day  by  day, 

Storms,  sallving  from  the  mountain-tops,  waylay 

The  rising  sun,  and  on  the  plains  descend  ; 

Yet  art  thou  welcome,  welcome  as  a  friend 

Whose  zeal  outruns  Ms  promise  1  Blue-eyed  May 
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Shall  soon  behold  this  border  thickly  set 
With  bright  jonquils,  their  odours  lavishing 
On  the  soft  west  wind  and  his  frolic  peers ; 
Nor  will  I  then  thy  modest  grace  forget, 
Chaste  Snowdrop,  venturous  harbinger  of  Spring, 
And  pensive  monitor  of  fleeting  years ! 

Wordsworth. 


LAKES  AND  RIVERS. 


Extinct. 

Comprehends. 

Transverse. 

Aromatic. 

Elevated. 

Exuberance. 


Intersection. 

Evaporation. 

Tributary. 

Indescribable. 

Detached. 

Circumference. 


Periodical. 
Parallel. 
Absolute. 
Saline. 

Circumference. 


Extensive. 

Direction. 

Altitude. 

Adjacent. 

Emissaries. 


The  hollows  formed  on  the  surface  of  the  earth  by  the  ground 
sinking  or  rising,  earthquakes,  streams  of  lava,  craters  of  extinct 
volcanoes,  the  intersection  of  strata,  and  those  that  occur  along 
the  edges  of  the  different  formations,  are  generally  filled  with 
water,  and  constitute  systems  of  lakes,  some  salt  and  some 
fresh.  Many  of  the  former  may  be  remnants  of  an  ancient  ocean 
left  in  the  depressions  of  its  bed  as  the  waters  retired  when  the 
continents  were  raised  above  its  surface. 

Almost  all  lakes  are  fed  by  springs  rising  at  the  bottom,  and 
they  are  occasionally  the  source  of  the  largest  rivers.  Some 
have  neither  tributaries  nor  outlets,  the  greater  number  have 
both.  The  quantity  of  water  in  lakes  varies  with  the  seasons 
everywhere,  especially  from  the  melting  snow  on  mountain 
chains  and  in  high  latitudes,  and  from  periodical  rains  between 
the  tropics.  Small  lakes  occur  in  mountain-passes,  formed  by 
water  which  runs  into  them  from  the  surrounding  peaks ;  they 
are  frequently,  as  in  the  Alps,  very  transparent,  of  a  bright 
green  or  azure  hue.  Large  lakes  are  common  on  table-lands, 
and  in  the  valleys  of  mountainous  countries,  but  the  largest  are 
on  extensive  plains.  The  basin  of  a  lake  comprehends  all  the 
land  drained  by  it,  consequently  it  is  bounded  by  an  imaginary 
line  passing  through  the  sources  of  all  the  waters  that  fall  into  it. 

There  are  more  lakes  in  high  than  in  low  latitudes,  because 
evaporation  is  much  greater  in  low  latitudes  than  in  high  ;  and  in 
this  respect  there  is  a  great  analogy  between  the  northern 
plains  of  the  two  principal  continents.  Sheets  of  water  of  great 
beauty  occur  in  the  mountain  valleys  of  the  British  islands,  of 
Norway,  and  Sweden,  countries  similar  in  geological  structure  ; 
and  besides  these  there  are  two  regions  in  the  old  world  in  which 
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lakes  particularly  abound.  One  begins  on  the  low  coast  of 
Holland,  goes  round  the  southern  and  eastern  sides  of  the  Baltic, 
often  passing  close  to  its  shores,  along  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia,  and 
through  the  Siberian  plains  to  Behring's  Straits.  The  Jakes 
which  cover  so  much  of  Finland,  and  the  great  lakes  of  Ladoga 
and  Onega  lie  in  a  parallel  direction  ;  they  occupy  transverse 
rents  which  had  taken  place  across  the  palaeozoic  strata,  while 
rising  in  a  direction  from  S.W.  to  N.E.,  between  the  Gulf  of 
Finland  and  the  White  Sea ;  that  elevation  was,  perhaps,  the 
cause  of  the  cavities  now  occupied  by  these  two  seas.  Ladoga 
is  the  largest  lake  in  this  zone,  having  a  surface  of  nearly  1,000 
square  miles.  It  receives  tributary  streams,  and  sends  off 
its  superfluous  water  by  rivers,  and  Onega  does  the  same ;  but 
the  multitude  of  small  steppe  lakes  among  the  Ural  Mountains, 
and  in  the  basin  of  the  river  Obi  neither  receive  nor  emit  rivers, 
being  for  the  most  part  mere  ponds,  though  of  great  size,  some 
of  fresh  and  some  of  salt  water,  lying  close  together — a  circum- 
stance which  has  not  been  accounted  for  :  those  on  the  low 
Siberian  plains  have  the  same  character. 

The  second  system  of  lakes  in  the  old  continent  follows  the 
zone  of  the  mountain  mass,  and  comprehends  those  of  the 
Pyrenees,  Alps,  Appenines,  Asia  Minor,  the  Caspian,  the  Lake 
Aral,  together  with  those  on  the  table-land,  and  in  the  moun- 
tains of  central  Asia. 

In  the  Pyrenees,  lakes  are  most  frequent  on  the  French  side ; 
many  are  at  such  altitudes  as  to  be  perpetually  frozen,  one  on 
Mount  Perdu,  6,393  feet  above  the  sea,  has  the  appearance  of  an 
ancient  volcanic  crater.  There  is  scarcely  a  valley  in  the  Alpine 
range  and  its  offsets  that  has  not  a  sheet  of  water,  no  doubt 
owing  to  the  cavities  formed  during  the  elevation  of  the  ridges, 
and  in  some  instances  to  the  subsidence  of  the  soil.  Lake  Triib, 
7,200  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  is  the  most  elevated.  There 
are  more  lakes  on  the  north  than  on  the  south  side  of  the 
Alps ;  the  German  valleys  are  full  of  them.  In  Bohemia, 
Galicia,  and  Moravia  there  are  no  less  than  30,000  sheets  of 
water,  besides  great  numbers  throughout  the  Austrian  empire. 

Of  the  principal  lakes  on  the  northern  side  of  the  Alps,  the 
Lake  of  Geneva,  or  Lake  Leman,  is  the  largest  and  most  beautiful 
from  its  situation,  the  pure  azure  of  the  waters,  and  the  sublime 
mountains  that  surround  it.  Its  surface,  of  about  240  square 
miles,  is  1,230  feet  above  the  sea,  and  near  Meillerie  it  is  1,012 
deep.  The  Lake  of  Lucerne  is  1,407  feet  above  the  sea,  and 
the  lakes  of  Brienz  1,900  feet.  The  Italian  lakes  are  at  a  lower 
level ;  the  Lago  Maggiori  has  only  678  feet  of  absolute  altitude  ; 
they  are  larger  than  most  of  those  on  the  north  of  the  Alps,  and 
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-with  the  advantage  of  an  Italian  climate,  skv,  and  vegetation, 
they  surpass  the  others  in  beauty,  though  the  mountains  that 
surround  them  are  less  lofty. 

These  great  lakes  are  fed  by  rivers  rising  in  the  glaciers  of 
the  higher  Alps,  and  many  large  rivers  issue  from  them.  In 
this  respect  they  differ  from  most  of  the  lakes  in  Lower  Italy, 
some  of  which  are  craters  of  ancient  volcanoes,  or  perhaps  ancient 
craters  of  elevation,  where  the  earth  had  been  swelled  up  by  sub- 
terranean vapour  without  bursting,  and  had  sunk  down  again 
into  a  hollow  when  the  internal  pressure  was  removed. 

In  Syria,  the  Lake  of  Tiberias  and  the  Dead  Sea,  sacred  me- 
morials to  the  Christian  world,  are  situate  in  the  deepest  cavity  on 
the  earth.  The  surface  of  the  Lake  Tiberias  is  329  feet  below  the 
level  of  the  Mediterranean,  surrounded  by  verdant  plains  bearing 
aromatic  shrubs  ;  while  the  heavy  bitter  waters  of  the  Dead  Sea, 
1,312  feet  below  the  level  of  the  Mediterranean,  is  a  scene  of 
indescribable  desolation  and  solitude,  encompassed  by  desert 
sands,  and  bleak,  stony  salt-hills.  Thus  there  is  a  difference  of 
level  of  983  feet  in  little  more  than  60  miles,  which  makes  the 
course  of  the  river  Jordan  very  rapid.  The  water  of  the  Dead 
Sea  is  so  acrid  from  the  large  proportion  of  saline  matter  it  con- 
tains, that  it  irritates  the  skin ;  it  is  more  buoyant,  and  has  a 
greater  proportion  of  salt  than  any  that  is  known  except  the 
small  lake  of  Eltonsk,  east  of  the  Volga. 

Though  extensive  sheets  of  water  exist  in  many  parts  of  Asia 
Minor,  especially  in  Bithynia,  yet  the  characteristic  feature  of 
the  country,  and  of  all  the  table-land  of  western  Asia  and  the 
adjacent  steppes,  is  the  number  and  magnitude  of  the  saline 
lakes.  A  region  of  salt  lakes  and  marshes  extends  at  least  200 
miles  along  the  northern  foot  of  the  Taurus  range,  on  a  very 
elevated  part  of  the  table-land  of  Anatolia.  There  are  also  many 
detached  lakes,  some  exceedingly  saline.  Fish  cannot  live  in  the 
Lake  of  Toozla  ;  it  is  shallow,  and  subject  to  excessive  evapora- 
tion. Neither  can  any  animal  exist  in  the  Lake  of  Shahee  or 
Urmiah,  on  the  confines  of  Persia  and  Armenia,  300  miles  in 
circumference  ;  its  water  is  perfectly  clear,  and  contains  a  fourth 
part  of  its  weight  of  saline  matter.  These  lakes  are  fed  by 
springs,  rain,  and  melted  snow,  and,  having  no  emissaries,  the 
surplus  water  is  carried  off  by  evaporation. 

It  is  possible  that  the  volcanic  soil  of  the  table-land  may  be 
the  cause  of  this  exuberance  of  salt  water.  Lake  Van,  a  sheet 
of  salt  water  240  miles  in  circumference,  is  separated  from  the 
equally  salt  lake  Urmiah  only  by  a  low  range  of  hills  ;  and  there 
are  many  pieces  of  fresh  water  in  that  neighbourhood,  possibly 
in  similar  hollows. 
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Persia  is  singularly  destitute  of  water  ;  the  Lake  of  Zurrah, 
on  the  frontiers  of  Afghanistan,  having  an  area  of  18  square 
miles,  is  the  only  piece  of  water  on  the  western  part  of  the  table- 
land of  Iran. 

It  is  evident  from  the  saline  nature  of  the  soil,  and  the  shelh 
it  contains,  that  the  plains  round  the  Caspian,  the  Lake  Aral, 
and  the  steppes,  even  to  the  Ural  Mountains,  had  once  formed 
j>art  of  the  Black  Sea  ;  57,000  square  miles  of  that  country  are 
depressed  below  the  level  of  the  ocean, — a  depression  which  ex- 
tends northwards  beyond  the  town  of  Saratow,  300  miles  distant 
from  the  Caspian.  The  surface  of  the  Caspian  itself,  which  is  82 
feet  below  the  level  of  the  ocean,  is  its  lowest  part,  and  has  an 
area  of  140,000  square  miles,  nearly  equal  to  the  area  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland.  In  Europe  alone  it  drains  an  extent  of 
850,000  square  miles,  receiving  the  Volga,  the  Ural,  and  other 
great  rivers  on  the  north.  It  lias  no  tide,  and  its  navigation  is 
dangerous  from  heavy  gales,  especially  from  the  south-east, 
which  drive  the  water  miles  over  the  land  :  a  vessel  was  stranded 
40  miles  inland  from  the  shore.  It  is  3,000  feet  deep  in  some 
parts,  but  is  shallow  to  the  east,  where  it  contains  several  islands, 
and  where  it  is  bounded  by  impassable  swamps  many  miles 
broad.  The  Lake  of  Elfonsk,  on  the  steppe  east  of  the  Volga, 
has  an  area  of  130  square  miles,  and  furnishes  two-thirds  of  the 
salt  consumed  in  Russia.  Its  water  yields  29*13  per  cent,  of 
saline  matter,  and  from  this  circumstance  is  more  buoyant  than 
any  that  is  known. 

The  Lake  of  Aral,  which  is  shallow,  is  117  feet  higher  than 
the  Caspian,  and  has  an  area  of  23,300  square  miles :  it  has  its 
name  from  the  number  of  small  islands  at  its  southern  end ;  Aral 
signifying  "  island"  in  the  Tartar  language.  Neither  the  Cas- 
pian nor  the  Lake  of  Aral  have  any  outlets,  though  they  receive 
large  rivers ;  they  are  salt,  and,  in  common  with  all  the  lakes  in 
Persia,  they  are  decreasing  in  extent,  and  becoming  more  salt, 
the  quantity  of  water  supplied  by  tributaries  being  less  than 
that  lost  by  evaporation.  Most  of  the  rivers  that  are  tributary 
to  the  lake  of  Aral  are  diminished  by  canals  that  carry  off  water 
for  irrigation ;  for  that  reason  a  very  small  portion  of  the  waters 
of  the  Oxus  reaches  the  lake.  Besides,  the  Russian  rivers  yield 
less  water  than  formerly  from  the  progress  of  cultivation.  The 
sm&U  mountain-lake  Sir-i-Kol,  in  the  high  table-land  of  Pamer, 
from  whence  the  Oxus  flows,  is  15,630  feet  above  the  sea  ; 
conse  quently  there  is  a  difference  of  level  between  it  and  the 
Dead  Sea  of  nearly  17,000  feet. 

The  limpid  transparency  of  the  water  in  lakes,  especially  in 
mountainous  countries,  is  remarkable  ;  minute  objects  are  visible 
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at  the  bottom  through  many  fathoms  of  water.  The  vivid  green 
tints  so  often  observed  in  Alpine  lakes  may  be  produced  by 
vegetable  dyes  dissolved  in  the  water,  though  chemical  analysis 
has  not  detected  them. 

Lakes,  being  the  sources  of  some  of  the  largest  rivers,  are  of 
great  importance  for  inland  navigation  as  well  as  for  irrigation  ; 
while,  by  their  constant  evaporation,  they  maintain  the  supply 
of  humidity  in  the  atmosphere  so  essential  to  vegetation,  be- 
sides the  embellishment  a  country  derives  from  them. — Mart 

SOMKRVILLE. 

TUE  SPRINGS  OF  RIVERS. 

Sat,  then,  where  lurk  the  vast  eternal  springs, 
That,  like  creating  Nature,  lie  concealed 
From  mortal  eye,  yet  with  their  lavish  stores 
Refresh  the  globe,  and  all  its  joyous  tribes  ? 
0,  thou  pervading  Genius,  given  to  man, 
To  trace  the  secrets  of  the  dark  abyss ! 
0,  lay  the  mountains  bare  ;  and  wide  display 
Their  hidden  structures  to  the  astonished  view ; 
Strip  from  the  branching  Alps  their  piny  load  ; 
The  huge  encumbrance  of  horrific  woods 
From  Asian  Taurus,  from  Imaus  stretched 
Athwart  the  roving  Tartar's  sullen  bounds  ; 
Give  opening  Haemus  to  my  searching  eye, 
And  high  Olympus  pouring  many  a  stream ! 
O,  from  the  sounding  summits  of  the  north, 
The  Dofrine  Hills,  through  Scandinavia  rolled 
To  farthest  Lapland  find  ■  the  frozen  main ; 
From  lofty  Caucasus  fa«;  s#en  by  those 
Who  in  the  Caspian  and  black  Euxine  toil ; 
From  cold  Riphzean  Rocks,  which  the  wild  Russ 
Believes  the  stony  girdle  of  the  world ; 
And  all  the  dreadful  mountains,  wrapt  in  storm, 
Whence  wild  Siberia  draws  her  lonely  floods  ; 
0,  sweep  the  eternal  snows !  Hung  o'er  the  deep, 
That  ever  works  beneath  his  sounding  base, 
Bid  Atlas,  propping  heaven,  as  poets  feign, 
His  subterranean  wonders  spread !  unveil 
The  miny  caverns,  blazing  on  the  day, 
Of  Abyssinia's  cloud-compelling  cliffs, 
And  of  the  bending  Mountains  of  the  Moon  ; 
O'ertopping  all  these  giant  sons  of  earth, 
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Let  the  dire  Andes,  from  the  radiant  line 
Stretched  to  the  stormy  seas  that  thunder  round 
The  southern  pole,  their  hideous  deeps  unfold ! 
Amazing  scene  !  Behold !  the  glooms  disclose  ; 
I  see  the  rivers  in  their  infant  beds ! 
Deep,  deep  I  hear  them,  labouring  to  get  free ! 

Thomson. 

ICELAND. 

Interruption.  Irruptions.  Sublime.  Phenomena. 

Desolate.  Produces.  Supjwrted.  Articles. 

Introduced.  Difficulty.  Inhospitable.  Chronicles. 

Amusement.  Curiosity.  Traditions.  Sterile. 

Attract.  Permanent.  Sublimity.  External. 

Aspect. 

One  of  the  most  curious  countries  in  the  world  is  an  island 
far  north,  called  Iceland,  the  name  of  which  tells  very  well  what 
sort  of  country  it  is.  Most  part  of  the  year  there  is  winter, 
which  is  very  severe,  and  the  summer  is  uncertain  as  well  as 
short.  There  are  many  highland  rugged  mountains  covered 
with  eternal  ice  and  snow,  down  which  frequently  rushes  the 
tremendous  avalanche,  carrying  with  it  and  burying  in  its  fall, 
men,  animals,  houses,  everything  that  offers  an  interruption  to  its 
impetuous  course. 

But  the  strangest  thing  in  regard  to  Iceland  is,  that  though 
its  surface  is  wasted  and  made  desolate  by  extensive  cold,  yet 
under  that  surface,  down  in  the  interior  of  the  earth,  it  is  also 
the  seat  of  fierce  and  ever-burning  fire.  Amidst  ice  and  snow, 
the  ground  opens  for  the  escape  of  boiling  fountains  which 
shoot  up  into  the  air  with  great  force  and  to  an  astonishing 
height.  The  greatest  of  these  is  called  the  Geyser  ;  it  rushes 
from  its  prison  in  the  earth  witK  a- roar  lvke  that  of  the  sea  when 
it  is  boisterous,  and  shoots  up  its  hot  streams  into  the  air  several 
hundred  feet  towards  the  heavens.  One  of  the  mountains  called 
Hecla  is  a  volcano,  always  burning,  and  during  its  frequent 
irruptions,  showering  fire  and  lava  over  its  barren  sides  and  down 
into  the  bleak  plains  beneath.  Large  hailstones  are  seen  running 
along  the  ground,  intermingled  with  coals  of  fire  thrown  from 
the  burning  mountain.  The  most  astonishing  and  sublime 
phenomena  of  heat  and  cold  are  here  seen  side  by  side. 

One  of  those  natural  curiosities  most  striking  to  the  traveller 
in  Iceiand  is  the  Ilvervale,  which  means  the  "roaring  moun- 
tain. "  Through  a  small  opening  in  the  rock,  only  three  or  four 
inches  in  width,  there  rushes  a  thick  smoke  with  so  loud  a  noise 
that  a  person,  with  a  clear  and  strong  voice,  cannot  make  a  shout 
be  heard,  even  at  the  shortest  distance  from  the  place  where 
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lie  stands.  When  an  attempt  is  made  to  fling  in  small  stones  at 
the  opening,  the  violence  of  the  gust  which  meets  them  drives 
them  back  to  a  great  distance. 

The  seas  which  surround  this  strange  country  cast  up  towards 
its  shore  great  rocks  of  ice  drifted  from  Greenland  and  the 
Frozen  Ocean,  still  farther  north  ;  and  on  other  parts  of  the  coast 
an  immense  quantity  of  floating  wood  is  cast  ashore  ;  there  are 
ten  or  twelve  different  sorts  of  timber  drifted  in  this  manner  by 
the  sea  to  the  coast  of  Iceland  ;  and  it  is  generally  thought  that 
they  come  from  the  great  forests  in  America. 

Although  Iceland  may  excite  the  wonder  and  astonishment  of 
those  travellers  who  quit  their  own  homes  to  view  the  wonders 
of  nature  in  foreign  lands,  yet  few  strangers  will  be  tempted  to 
remain,  for  the  aspect  of  the  country,  however  sublime,  is  bleak 
and  desolate,  and  it  produces  but  scanty  food  for  the  supply  of 
its  inhabitants.    No  corn  will  grow  in  Iceland,  so  that  bread  of 
any  sort  is  considered  a  great  delicacy  ;  indeed,  it  is  not  from  the 
island  itself,  but  from  the  sea  which  surrounds  it,  that  the  Ice- 
landers procure  the  principal  food  on  which  they  subsist ;  even  the 
sheep  and  cows  are  frequently  in  winter  supported  on  tish  ;  and  if 
the  winter  be  more  severe  than  usual,  are  sometimes  kept  in  life 
simply  on  the  refuse  of  the  fish  used  by  the  poor  islanders. 
Dried  fish,  and  different  preparations  of  milk,  are  the  principal 
articles  of  food.    The  potato  has  been  introduced  with  diiliculty, 
and  few  other  vegetables  flourish  and  come  to  perfection  in  this 
inhospitable  region.    Yet  notwithstanding  the  bleakness  of  the 
climate,  and  the  barrenness  of  the  soil,  the  natives  of  Iceland  are 
passionately  attached  to  their  country.    During  the  long  winter 
nights  they  meet  together,  and  while  engaged  in  preparing  wool, 
knitting  articles  of  dress,  or  making  nets,  one  of  the  company 
reads  aloud,  out  of  old  chronicles,  the  ancient  history  of  Iceland, 
which  at  one  time  was  more  populous  and  flourishing  than  it 
now  is.    This  amusement  makes  the  people  feel  a  great  interest 
and  pride  in  their  country,  and  inspires  them  with  an  earnest 
curiosity  to  know  all  that  relates  to  their  forefathers,  so  that  they 
are  generally  well  skilled  in  all  the  ancient  stories  and  traditions, 
both  of  themselves  and  the  other  modern  nations  with  which 
their  own  history  is  connected. 

It  is  probable  that,  but  for  the  influence  of  those  traditions  in 
attaching  the  Icelanders  to  their  bleak  and  sterile  country,  it  would 
ere  this  have  been  left  destitute  of  human  inhabitants,  and  given 
up  to  bears  and  seals,  for  which  it  seems  to  have  been  intended 
by  nature,  rather  than  the  habitation  of  man.  But,  however 
little  suited  to  attract  as  a  permanent  residence,  it  will  always 
be  an  object  of  interest  to  the  curious  and  the  traveller,  from  the 
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number  and  variety  of  those  natural  wonders  which  are  here, 
and  here  only,  to  be  seen,  and  from  the  extraordinary  grandeur 
and  sublimity  of  its  external  aspect. — *  Little  Stories/ 


THE  PATRIOT'S  BOAST. 

As  some  lone  miser,  visiting  his  store, 

Bends  at  his  treasure,  counts,  recounts  it  o'er, 

Hoards  after  hoards  his  rising  raptures  fill, 

Yet  still  he  sighs,  for  hoards  are  wanting  still ; 

Thus  to  my  breast  alternate  passions  rise, 

1'leased  with  each  good  that  Heaven  to  man  supplies  ; 

Yet  oft  a  sigh  prevails,  and  sorrows  fall, 

To  see  the  hoard  of  human  bliss  so  small : 

And  oft  I  wish,  amidst  the  scene  to  find 

Some  spot  to  real  happiness  consigned, 

Where  my  worn  soul,  each  wandering  hope  at  rest, 

May  gather  bliss  to  see  my  fellows  blest. 

But  where  to  find  that  happiest  spot  below 

Who  can  direct,  when  all  pretend  to  know  ? 

The  shuddering  tenant  of  the  frigid  zone 

Boldly  proclaims  that  happiest  spot  his  own  ; 

Extols  the  treasures  of  his  stormy  seas, 

And  his  long  nights  of  revelry  and  ease  : 

The  naked  negro,  panting  at  the  line, 

Boasts  of  his  golden  sands  and  palmy  wine, 

Basks  in  the  glare,  or  stems  the  tepid  wave, 

And  thanks  his  gods  for  all  the  good  they  gave. 

Such  is  the  patriot's  boast  where'er  we  roam, 

His  first,  best  country,  ever  is  at  home. 

And  yet,  perhaps,  if  countries  we  compare, 

And  estimate  the  blessings  which  they  share, 

Though  patriots  flatter,  still  shall  wisdom  find 

An  equal  portion  dealt  to  all  mankind  ; 

As  different  good,  by  art  or  nature  given, 

To  different  nations  makes  their  blessings  even. 

Nature,  a  mother  kind  alike  to  all, 

Still  grants  her  bliss  at  labour's  earnest  call ; 

With  food  as  well  the  peasant  is  supplied 

On  Idra's  cliffs  as  Arno's  shelvy  side ; 

And  though  the  rockv-crested  summits  frown, 

These  rocks  by  custom  turn  to  beds  of  down. 

From  art  more  various  are  the  blessings  sent — 

Wealth,  commerce,  honour,  liberty,  content. 
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Yet  these  each  other's  power  so  strong  contest, 

That  either  seems  destructive  of  the  rest. 

Where  wealth  and  freedom  reign,  contentment  fails, 

And  honour  sinks  where  commerce  long  prevails. 

Hence  every  state  to  one  loved  blessing  prone, 

Conforms  and  models  life  to  that  alone  : 

Each  to  the  favourite  happiness  attends, 

And  spurns  the  plan  that  aims  at  other  ends ; 

Till  carried  to  excess  in  each  domain, 

This  favourite  good  begets  peculiar  pain.  Goldsmith. 


"  We  visited  Staffa  and  Iona.    The  former  is  one  of  the  most 
extraordinary  places  I  ever  beheld.    It  is  a  cathedral  arch, 
scooped  by  the  hand  of  Nature,  equal  in  dimensions  and  in  regu- 
larity to  the  most  magnificent  aisle  of  a  Gothic  cathedral.  The 
sea  rolls  up  to  the  extremity  in  most  tremendous  majesty,  and 
with  a  voice  like  ten  thousand  giants  shouting  at  once.  It 
exceeded,  in  my  mind,  every  description  I  had  heard  of  it ;  or 
rather,  the  appearance  of  the  cavern,  composed  entirely  of  basal- 
tic pillars  as  high  as  the  roof  of  a  cathedral,  and  running  deep 
into  the  rock,  eternally  swept  by  a  deep  and  swelling  sea,  and 
paved  as  it  were  with  ruddy  marble,  baffles  all  description. 
You  can  walk  along  the  broken  pillars,  with  some  difficulty,  and  in 
some  places  with  a  little  danger,1  as  far  as  the  farthest  extremity. 
Boats  also  can  come  in  below  when  the  sea  is  placid,  which  is 
seldom  the  case. 

I  had  become  a  sort  of  favourite  with  the  Hebridean  boatmen, 
I  suppose  from  my  anxiety  about  their  old  customs,  and  they 
were  much  pleased  to  see  me  get  over  the  obstacles  which 
stopped  some  of  the  party,  so  they  took  the  whim  of  solemnly 
christening  a  great  stone-seat  at  the  mouth  of  the  cavern, 
Clachan-an-Bairdh,  or  the  Poet's  Stone.    It  was  consecrated 
with  a  pibroch,  which  the  echoes  rendered  tremendous,  and 
a  glass  of  whiskey,2 — not  poured  forth  in  the  ancient  mode  of 
libation,  but  turned  over  the  throats  of  the  assistants.    The  head 
boatman,  whose  father  had  been  himself  a  bard,  made  me  a 
speech  on  the  occasion ;  but  as  it  was  in  Gaelic,  I  could  only 
receive  it  as  a  silly  beauty  does  a  fine-spun  compliment,  bow 
and  say  nothing.    When  this  fun  was  over  (in  which,  strange  as 
it  may  seem,  the  men  were  quite  serious),  we  went  to  Iona,  where 
there  are  some  ancient  and  curious  monuments.    From  this 
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Dimensions. 


Aisle.  Obstacle. 
Extremity.  Christening. 
Placid.  Libation. 


Architecture. 
Antiquary. 
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remote  island  the  light  of  Christianity  shone  forth  on  Scotland 
and  Ireland.  The  ruins  are  of  a  rude  architecture,  but  curious 
to  the  antiquary.  Our  return  was  less  comfortable  ;  we  had  to 
row  twenty  miles  against  an  Atlantic  tide  and  some  wind, 
*  besides  the  pleasure  of  seeing  occasional  squalls  gathering  to 
windward.  The  ladies  were  sick,  and  none  of  the  gentleman 
escaped  except  Stafla*  and  myself.  The  men,  however,  cheered 
by  the  pipes  and  by  their  own  interesting  boat-songs,  which 
were  uncommonly  wild  and  beautiful,  one  man  leading  and  the 
others  answering  in  chorus,  kept  pulling  away  without  apparently 
the  least  sense  of  fatigue,  and  we  reached  Ulva  at  ten  at  night, 
tolerably  wet,  and  well-disposed  for  bed." — Scott. 

1.  What  is  the  difference  between  the   corresponding  to  the  French  Eau  dt  vie, 
two  phrases,  "  with  a  little  danger"  and  brandy. 

*'  with  little  danger  r"  3.  It  is  a  common  custom  in  Scotland 

2.  Whiskey  is  a  word  derived  from    to  call  a  proprietor  after  his  estate  ;  and 
the  Gaelic,  and  means  tJte  water  of  life,  j  by  Staffa,  I  suppose,  is  here  meant  the 

|  Laird  or  proprietor  of  that  Island. 

DESCRIPTION  OF  INDIA. 

Of  all  the  countries  on  the  Asiatic  continent,  India,  from  the 
earliest  ages,  has  excited  the  greatest  interest  and  enjoyed  the 
highest  celebrity.  The  exploits  of  the  conquerors  who  made  it 
the  object  of  their  warlike  expeditions,  as  also  the  splendid  pro- 
ductions of  nature  and  art  which  were  thence  imported,  procured 
for  it  a  great  name  even  in  the  remotest  eras  of  classical  antiquity. 
It  has  all  along  appeared  to  the  imagination  of  the  Western 
"World  as  adorned  with  whatever  is  most  splendid  and  gorgeous  ; 
glittering  as  it  were  with  gold  and  gems,  and  redolent  of  fragrant 
and  delicious  odours.  Though  there  be  in  these  magnificent 
conceptions  something  romantic  and  illusory,  still  India  forms 
unquestionably  one  of  the  most  remarkable  regions  that  exist  on 
the  surface  of  the  globe.  The  varied  grandeur  of  its  scenery,  and 
the  rich  productions  of  its  soil,  are  scarcely  equalled  in  any  other 
country.  It  is  also  extremely  probable  that  it  was,  if  not  the 
first,  at  least  one  of  the  earliest  seats  of  civilization,  laws,  arts,  and 
of  all  the  improvements  of  social  life.  These,  it  is  true,  have  at  no 
period  attained  to  the  same  pitch  of  advancement  as  among 
Europeans ;  but  they  have,  nevertheless,  been  developed  in  very 
original  forms,  displaying  human  nature  under  the  most  striking 
and  singular  aspects. 

The  strong  interest  which  India  in  itself  is  thus  calculated  to 
excite,  must  to  us  be  greatly  heightened  by  the  consideration  of 
its  having  become  so  completely  a  province  of  the  British  Empire. 
The  government  of  this  country  now  directs  the  fortunes  of  a 
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hundred  millions  of  human  beings  placed  at  the  opposite  ex- 
tremity of  the  earth ;  and  hence  the  welfare  of  the  state  is 
intimately  suspended  on  that  of  this  vast  dependency.  This 
.  connection,  too,  is  peculiarly  strengthened  by  the  great  number 
of  our  countrymen  who  are  constantly  going  out  to  administer 
the  affairs  of  that  important  colony.  Closer  personal  ties,  in 
many  instances,  are  thereby  formed  with  our  eastern  settlements 
than  with  the  different  provinces  of  Britain  itself.  Thousands, 
to  whom  Cornwall  and  Devonshire  are  almost  strange  lands,  are 
connected  by  the  most  intimate  social  relations  with  Madras 
and  Calcutta.  For  such  persons  the  history  and  description  of 
our  Indian  possessions,  independently  of  the  grandeur  of  the 
subject  and  its  union  with  national  wealth  and  power,  must  have 
a  peculiar  interest,  as  being  closely  associated  with  the  pursuits 
and  prospects  of  their  dearest  friends. 

India  is  enclosed  by  grand  natural  boundaries.  Its  whole 
northern  frontier  is  separated  from  the  high  table-land  of  Thibet, 
by  the  chain  of  the  Himalaya  mountains,  which,  according  to 
recent  observation,  appears  to  reach  at  least  as  great  a  height  as 
any  other  ridge  by  which  the  globe  is  traversed.  The  western 
and  eastern  limits  are  formed  by  the  lower  course  of  two  great 
rivers, — the  Indus  on  one  side,  and  the  Brahmapoutra  on  the 
other.  The  southern  portion  consists  of  a  very  extensive  penin- 
sula, bounded  by  the  ocean.  Other  countries  have  often  been 
comprehended  under  the  general  appellation  of  India, — particu- 
larly Cabul  and  Candahar,  which  ranked  long  as  provinces 
belonging  to  the  Mogul  emperors ;  but  this  was  merely  in  con- 
sequence of  those  warlike  rulers  having  conquered  India,  and 
transferred  thither  the  seat  of  their  empire.  These  districts, 
it  is  manifest,  bear  a  much  closer  relation  to  Persia  and  Tartary ; 
and  when  they  are  included  in  Hindostan,  they  necessarily 
extend  that  country  beyond  its  great  river-line  on  the  north-west, 
where  it  has  no  decided  or  natural  boundaries.  But  within  the 
Bruits  we  have  indicated  there  is  found  a  religion,  languages, 
manners,  and  institutions,  characteristic  of  this  region,  and  dis- 
tinguishing it  from  all  the  other  countries  of  Asia. 

India,  thus  defined,  though  some  of  its  extremities  have  not 
been  very  precisely  determined,  may  be  suitably  described  as 
lying  between  the  eighth  and  thirty -fourth  degrees  of  north  lati- 
tude, and  the  sixty-eighth  and  ninety-second  of  east  longitude. 
It  thus  extends  somewhat  above  1,800  miles  from  north  to 
south,  and  at  its  greatest  breadth  nearly  1,500  miles  from  east  to 
west. 

In  treating  of  India,  it  will  be  useful  to  begin  with  a  general 
survey  of  its  geographical  features ;  and  these,  it  will  soon 
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appear,  are  distinguished  at  once  by  their  grandeur  and  their 
variety.  India  is,  as  it  were,  an  epitome  of  the  whole  world. 
It  has  regions  that  bask  beneath  the  brightest  rays  of  a  tropical 
sun  ;  and  others,  than  which  the  most  awful  depths  of  the  polar 
world  are  not  more  dreary.  The  varying  degrees  of  elevation 
produce  here  the  same  changes  that  arise  elsewhere,  from  the 
greatest  difference  of  position  on  the  earth's  surface.  Its  vast 
plains  present  the  double  harvests,  the  luxuriant  foliage,  and 
even  the  burning  deserts  of  the  torrid  zone  ;  the  lower  heights 
are  enriched  by  the  fruits  and  grains  of  the  temperate  climates  ; 
the  other  steeps  are  clothed  with  the  vast  pine-forests  of  the 
north  ;  while  the  highest  pinnacles  are  buried  beneath  the  per- 
petual snows  of  the  arctic  zone.  We  do  not  here,  as  in  Africa 
and  the  polar  regions,  see  nature  under  one  uniform  aspect ;  on 
the  contrary,  we  have  to  trace  gradual  yet  complete  transitions 
between  the  most  opposite  extremes  that  can  exist  on  the  surface 
of  the  same  planet. 

The  main  body,  as  it  were,  of  India,  the  chief  scene  of  her 
matchless  fertility,  and  the  seat  of  her  great  empires,  is  composed 
of  a  plain  extending  along  the  entire  breadth,  from  east  to  west, 
between  the  Brahmapoutra  and  the  Indus  ;  and  reaching,  in 
point  of  latitude,  from  the  great  chain  of  mountains  to  the  high 
table-land  of  the  southern  peninsula.  It  may  thus  possess  a 
length  of  1,500  miles,  with  an  average  breadth  of  from  300  to 
400.  The  line  of  direction  is  generally  from  south-east  to  north- 
west, following  that  of  the  vast  mountain-range  which  bounds  it 
on  the  north,  and  from  whose  copious  streams  its  fruitfulness  is 
derived.  With  the  exception,  perhaps,  of  the  country  watered 
by  the  great  river  of  China,  it  may  be  considered  the  finest  and 
most  fertile  on  the  face  of  the  earth.  The  whole  of  its  immense 
superficies,  if  we  leave  out  an  extensive  desert  tract  to  be  pre- 
sently noticed,  forms  one  continuous  level  of  unvaried  richness, 
and  over  which  majestic  rivers,  with  slow  and  almost  insen- 
sible course,  diffuse  their  sea-like  expanse. 

Of  this  general  character  of  the  Indian  plain,  the  province  of 
Bengal  presents  the  most  complete  and  striking  example ;  no 
part  of  it  being  diversified  with  a  single  rock  or  even  a  hillock. 
The  Gauges  pours  through  it  a  continually- widening  stream, 
which,  during  the  rainy  season,  covers  a  great  extent  with  its 
fertilizing  inundation.  From  this  deep,  rich,  well-watered  soil, 
the  sun,  beating  with  direct  and  intense  rays,  awakens  an  almost 
unrivalled  power  of  vegetation,  and  makes  it  one  entire  field  of 
waving  grain.  Bahar,  farther  up  the  current,  has  the  same  general 
aspect,  though  its  surface  is  varied  by  some  slight  elevations ; 
but  Allahabad,  higher  still,  is  mostly,  low,  warm,  and  fruitful, 
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exactly  like  Bengal.  North  of  the  river,  the  provinces  of  Oude 
and  Rohilcund,  sloping  gradually  upwards  to  the  mountains, 
enjoy  a  more  cool  and  salubrious  climate,  and  display  in  profu- 
sion the  most  valuable  prodflfcts  both  of  Asia  and  Europe.  Here 
the  valley  of  the  Ganges  terminates,  and  is  succeeded  by  that  of 
the  Jumna,  more  elevated,  and  neither  so  well  watered  nor  quite 
so  fertile. 

The  Doab,  or  territory  between  the  two  rivers,  requires,  in 
many  places,  artificial  irrigation.  Its  woods,  however,  are  more 
luxuriant,  while  the  moderate  cold  of  its  winter  permits  a 
crop  of  wheat  or  other  European  grain  to  be  raised,  and  the 
summer  is  sufficient  to  ripen  one  of  rice.  To  the  south  of  the 
Jumna,  and  along  the  course  of  its  tributary  the  Chumbul,  tho 
ground  is  broken  by  eminences  extending  from  the  hills  of  Mal- 
wah  and  Ajmere  ;  while,  even  amidst  its  most  level  tracts, 
insulated  rocks,  with  perpendicular  sides  and  level  summits, 
form  those  almost  impregnable  hill-forts  so  much  celebrated  in 
Indian  history.  Westward  of  Delhi  begins  the  great  desert,  which 
we  shall  at  present  pass  over  to  notice  the  plain  of  the  Punjaub, 
where  the  five  tributaries  of  the  Indus,  rolling  their  ample 
streams,  produce  a  degree  of  fertility  equal  to  that  of  the  region 
watered  by  the  Ganges.  High  cultivation,  too  frequently 
obstructed  by  public  disorders  and  the  ruder  character  of  the 
people,  is  alone  wanting  to  make  it  rival  the  finest  portions  of 
the  more  eastern  territory. 

Throughout  the  whole  of  this  vast  plain,  the  wants  of  the 
population,  and  the  demands  of  commerce,  have  entirely  super- 
seded the  original  productions  of  nature,  and  substituted  plants 
and  grains  better  fitted  for  human  use.  Even  under  the  most 
careful  management,  few  of  those  exquisite  shrubs  are  now 
reared  which  have  given  such  celebrity  to  the  vegetable  kingdom 
of  the  east.  Here  are  quite  unknown  those  aromatic  gales  which 
perfume  the  hilly  shores  of  Malabar  and  the  Oriental  islands. 
Its  staples  consist  of  solid,  rich,  and  useful  articles,  produced  by 
strong  heat  acting  on  a  deep,  moist,  and  fertile  soil  : — rice,  the 
eastern  staff  of  life  ;  sugar,  the  most  generally  used  of  dietetic 
luxuries  ;  opium,  whose  narcotic  qualities  have  made  it  every- 
where so  highly  prized ;  indigo,  the  most  valuable  substance  used 
in  dyeing ;  and  in  the  drier  tracts,  cotton,  which  clothes  the 
inhabitants  of  the  east,  and  affords  the  material  of  the  most 
delicate  and  beautiful  fabrics.  Such  an  entire  subjection  to  the 
plough  and  the  spade,  joined  to  the  want  of  variety  in  the  sur- 
face, gives  to  this  great  central  region  a  tame  and  monotonous 
aspect.  Baber,  its  Afghan  conqueror,  complains,  in  his  memoirs, 
of  the  uniform  and  uninteresting  scenery  which  everywhere  met 
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Lis  eye,  and  looks  back  with  regret  to  the  lofty  cliffs,  the  green 
f  lopes,  and  murmuring  streams  of  his  native  land. 

In  spite,  however,  of  every  human  effort,  some  tracts  are  left 
uncultivated,  in  consequence  of  i^Hitical  disorder  and  misrule  ; 
while  in  others,  nature,  under  the  combined  influence  of  heat 
and  moisture,  makes  efforts  so  powerful  as  to  baffle  all  attempts 
to  modify  or  control  her.  She  then  riots  in  unbounded  luxuri- 
ance, and  covers  large  tracts  with  that  dense,  dark,  impenetrable 
mass  of  foliage,  crowded  and  twined  together,  called  jungle, 
which  opposes  an  almost  impassable  barrier  even  to  an  army. 
Trees  spreading  on  every  side  their  gigantic  arms ;  thorny  and 
prickly  shrubs,  of  every  size  and  shape  ;  canes,  shooting  in  a  few 
months  to  the  height  of  sixty  feet,  compose  the  chief  materials 
of  those  natural  palisades.  Even  in  the  open  plain,  the  banian, 
and  other  single  trees,  when  full  scope  is  given  to  their  growth, 
spread  out  into  the  dimensions  of  a  considerable  forest. 

From  the  cultivated  regions,  the  various  classes  of  wild  beasts 
are  excluded  with  the  utmost  solicitude.  Even  the  domestic 
species  are  not  reared  in  great  numbers,  nor  to  any  remarkable 
size  or  strength.  There  is  a  small  cow  with  a  hump,  fit  only 
for  draught,  but  which  the  Hindoo  regards  as  a  sacred  object. 
Light  active  steeds  are  bred  by  the  natives  for  predatory  excur- 
sions ;  though,  for  regular  military  service,  the  large  Turkish 
horse  is  decidedly  preferred.  But  the  wooded  tracks,  where 
nature  revels  uncontrolled,  are  filled  with  huge  and  sometimes 
destructive  animals,  of  which  the  two  most  remarkable  are  the 
elephant  and  tiger.  The  former,  of  a  species  distinct  from  that 
of  Africa,  is  here  not  merely  pursued  as  game,  but,  being  caught 
alive,  is  trained  for  the  various  purposes  of  state  hunting  and 
war.  The  tiger,  the  most  formidable  tenant  of  the  Bengal  jungle, 
supplies  the  absence  of  the  lion,  and  though  not  quite  equal  in 
strength  and  majesty,  is  still  more  fierce  and  dangerous. 
These  two  mighty  quadrupeds  are  brought  into  conflict  in  the 
Indian  hunts,  when  the  elephant  is  used  as  an  instrument  for  attack- 
ing his  fiercer  but  less  vigorous  rival.  The  hunter,  well  armed, 
is  seated  on  the  back  of  his  huge  ally  ;  and,  in  the  first  advance, 
the  whole  body  of  the  assailants  are  ranged  in  a  line.  When  the 
combat  commences,  the  elephant  endeavours  either  to  tread  down 
the  tiger  with  his  hoof,  crushing  him  with  the  whole  weight  of 
bis  immense  body,  or  to  assail  him  with  his  long  and  powerful 
tusks.  Whenever  either  of  these  movements  can  be  fully  accom- 
plished, the  effect  is  irresistible  ;  but  the  tiger,  by  his  agility,  and 
specially  by  his  rapid  spring,  resembling  the  flight  of  an  arrow, 
often  succeeds  in  fastening  upon  the  legs  and  sides  of  his  unwieldy 
adversary,  and  inflicts  deep  wounds,  while  the  latter  is  unable 
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cither  to  resist  or  retaliate.  Even  the  rider,  notwithstanding  his  ex- 
alted seat  and  the  use  of  fire-anus,  is  not  on  such  occasions  wholly 
exempt  from  danger. — Murray's  'History  of  British  India.' 


GEOGRAPHY  AND  CLASSIFICATION  OF  ANIMALS. 

Divided.  Temperatures.  Produced.  Dissimilarity. 

Traverse.  Transitions.  Migrates.  Descendants. 

I^apse.  Assume.  Supposition.  Dispelled. 

Illusion.  Aspect.  Conjuncture.  Deductions. 

Excluded.  Locomotion.  Surge.  Diametrically. 

Journeys.  Conclusion.  Theoretically.  Distribution. 

Opposed.  Contradicted.  Reference.  Interpret. 

Zoology.  Luminous. 

On  looking  at  a  map  of  the  world  we  inhabit,1  we  find  that  its 
surface  is  divided  between  land  and  water,  continents  and 
oceans;  each,  for  the  most  part,  thrown  together  into  vast 
masses,  placed  under  different  temperatures,  peopled  by  different 
races  of  men,  and  inhabited  by  peculiar  sorts  of  animals.  Two 
questions,  then,  occur  to  the  mind  : — What  are  the  causes  that 
have  produced  this  dissimilarity  of  creatures  ?  and,  secondly,  is 
there  method8  in  all  this  amazing  diversity  ?  Each3  of  these 
questions  is  highly  interesting,  and  demands  a  separate  con-, 
sideration. 

Man,  although  naturally  formed  to  inhabit  but  one  element, 
is  yet  enabled  by  art  to  traverse  vast  oceans  ;  and  by  the  i  ecu- 
liarity  of  his  constitution  to  live  in  all  climates  which  produce 
vegetation.    In  his  natural  state  he  is  among  the  least  qualified 
of  living  beings  for  making  rapid  transitions  from  one  part  of 
the  earth  to  another,  and  yet  he  has  peopled  its  entire  surface. 
A  "  fair-haired  "  native  of  Europe  migrates  with  his  family,  and 
settles  among  the  woolly-haired  and  swarthy  inhabitants  of 
Africa.    Do  his  descendants,  in  the  lapse  of  a  century,  born 
under  a  scorching  sun,  begin  to  assume  any  of  the  characteristics 
of  the  races  that  surround  them?   Do  their  lips  gradually 
become  thick,  their  nose  flattened,  and  their  complexion  black  ? 
Assuredly  not ;  the  supposition  is  refuted  by  actual  experience 
to  the  contrary.    Again  :  docs  an  African  diet,  or  a  change  of 
costume,  create  any  change  in  their  form,  or  their  mental 
perceptions  ?   Are  their  national  characteristics,  in  short,  in  any 
degree  lost,  so  long  as  their  race  is  preserved  pure  ?   Let  the 
Spaniards — settled  for  more  than  two  centuries  among  the 
copper-coloured  Indians  of  Mexico  and  New  Spain  ;  the  Dutch 
Uoors  of  Southern  Africa;  the  descendants  of  the  whites  who 
first  settled  in  the  West  Indies ;  above  all,  the  Jews,  now 
scattered  "  among  every  nation  under  heaven  :"  let  these,  we 
repeat," tacitly  reply  to  these  questions.  Such  living  testimonies, 
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known  to  all,  should  at  once  have  dispelled  the  illusion  which 
many  writers,  and  some  of  them  able  ones,  have  indulged  in  ; 
that  temperature,  food,  clothing,  and  other  secondary  influences, 
were  fne  chief  causes  of  that  extraordinary  variation  in  the 
aspect  of  the  human  species  which  the  different  nations  of  the 
earth  exhibit,  and  which,  so  long  as  each  race  is  preserved  pure, 
is  unchanging  and  unchangeable.  Upon  such  a  subject  the 
modest  and  ingenious  mind  may  indulge  conjecture :  but  when 
we  attempt  to  penetrate  the  darkness  of  primitive  ages,  and 
pretend  to  trace  the  first  causes  of  such  things,  we  wander  in 
regions  from  which  human  knowledge  is  excluded.  He  alone, 
that  great  First  Cause,  "  by  whom  all  things  were  made  that 
are  made,"  is  master  of  this  impenetrable  secret. 

Let  us  now  look  to  the  animal  world.  Here  we  may  see 
thousands  of  beings  endowed  with  powers  of  locomotion  which 
have  been  utterly  denied  to  man.  The  swallow,  darting  like  an 
arrow  through  the  air,  at  the  rate  of  sixty  miles  an  hour,  seems 
to  mock  the  comparatively  snail-like  pace  of  our  swiftest 
vessels  ;  the  curlew  runs  rapidly  on  the  ground,  mounts  on  the 
breaking  surge,  or  swiftly  flies  from  one  continent  to  another ; 
thus  traversing,  with  perfect  ease,  three  elements — the  earth, 
the  air,  and  the  sea.  Thousands,  in  short,  of  little  tiny  birds 
l>erform  journeys,  every  spring  and  autumn,  any  one  of  which 
to  us  would  be  the  occupation  of  a  year.  Now  the  theoretical 
conclusion  we  should  make  on  considering  the  facts  would  be, 
that  animals,  so  peculiarly  gifted  with  the  powers  of  locomotion, 
would  use  it  to  wander  in  every  clime,  that  they  would  spread 
their  races  in  every  region  of  the  earth  where  food  could  be 
procured,  or  where  they  could  enjoy  a  fit  temperature.  These 
deductions,  theoretically,  cannot  be  deemed  otherwise  than  just. 
Yet  they  are  diametrically  opposed  and  contradicted  by  facts. 
The  swallow  of  England  might  reach  America  or  China  in  as 
short  a  space  of  time  as  it  would  travel  to  Africa,  and  in  either 
country  would  find  food  and  warmth  congenial  to  its  nature  ; 
but  it  has  been  appointed  to  pursue  a  certain  course  ;  and  from 
that  course,  whether  to  the  right  or  left,  it  never  deviates. 
This  is  only  one  out  of  a  thousand  instances  to  prove  that  the 
limits  of  every  animal  have  been  fixed  by  an  Almighty  fiat, — 
"  Hitherto  shalt  thou  come  and  no  farther."  Man  may  do  much 
with  those  animals  which  have  been  appointed  for  domes- 
tication ;*  while  food  and  temperature  will  have  their  acci- 
dental or  local  effects;  but  these  causes,  when  viewed  in 
reference  to  the  great  harmonies  of  the  animal  world,  sink 
into  insignificance,  and  can  never  for  a  moment  be  justly 
made  to  interpret  the  causes  of  animal  distribution.  "Within 
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the  limits  of  the  range  of  every  animal  there  are,  like  islands  in 
the  ocean,  spots  which  are  not  congenial  to  its  nature  ;  and  hero 
the  secondary  causes,  just  alluded  to,  come  into  play  ;  but  we 
should  no  more  think  of  making  these  spots  so  many  character- 
istics of  geographic  zoology  than  we  should  say  that  the  sun  was 
not  a  luminous  body  because  its  entire  surface  is  not  equally 
bright. — Swainbon. 

1.  What  ellipsis  have  we  here  ?  3.  Is  each  the  appropriate  pronoun  in 

2.  Is  there  method,  that  is,  a  regular   this  place  ? 

plan  in  creation,  or  do  things  come  4.  Name  some  of  "  the  animals  ap* 
together  by  chance?  pointed  for  domesUcation." 

DAMASCUS. 

Jfescended.  Assumed.  Verdure.  Kivalship. 

Perfection.  Perplex.  Resolved.  Disappointed. 

Verdant.  Cemeteries. 

The  field  of  Damascus  is  very  striking  : — a  plain  of  yellowish' 
soil,  scantily  tilled,  or,  at  least,  showing  to-day  very  scanty 
crops  ;  with  bushes  and  low  trees  sprinkled  here  and  there,  and 
many  streams  crossing  the  track  ;  and  the  whole  plain  closed  in 
by  many-tinted  mountains,  of  which  Lebanon  is  the  crown.  Far 
away,  at  three  hours'  journey  from  the  hills,  we  descended  a 
black  stripe  lay  straight  across  the  plain,  which,  as  we  approached, 
assumed  more  and  more  the  appearance  of  what  it  really  was,  a 
"  verdurous  wall  of  Paradise."  Above  the  great  mass  of  verdure, 
sprang  the  loftiest  poplars  I  ever  saw  ;  and  when  we  came  within 
a  few  miles,  the  pale  minarets*  appeared  above  the  woods,  in 
rivalship  with  the  dark  poplars.  Embosomed  in  these  woods  lies 
Damascus. 

On  our  way  we  saw  the  mirage8  in  great  perfection.  If  I  had 
not  known  what  the  plain  really  contained,  I  should  have  been 
completely  deceived ;  and  as  it  was,  I  was  perplexed  about  what 
was  real  and  what  mere  semblance.  Before  us  was  a  wide 
gleaming  lake,  with  wooded  shores.  It  was  these  shores  that 
perplexed  me,  for  I  could  allow  for  water.  As  we  approached,  the 
vision  flaked  away,  and  formed  again  behind  us ;  only,  the  waters 
behind  looked  grey  and  dark,  whereas  they  were  gleamy  when 
in  the  front.  The  woods  on  the  shore  resolved  themselves  into 
scrubby  bushes, — the  hiding  places,  one  might  suppose,  or 
naughty  little  mocking  elves.  There  is  something  unpleasant 
and  disheartening  in  the  sensation  of  the  dissolution  of  a  vivid 
mirage,  even  when  one  is  not  in  want  of  water  and  shade.  It 
gives  one  a  strange  impression  that  one  must  be  ill ;  and  when 
this  is  added  to  the  real  suffering  of  the  wayfarer  in  the  desert, 
the  misery  must  be  cruel. 
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After  riding  three  hours4  over  this  plain,  and  approaching  the 
line  of  verdure  so  near  as  to  6ee  yellow  walls  towers  within 
the  screen,  Giuseppe  told  me  we  were  at  Damascus.  I  was 
rather  disappointed,  for  I  had  read  of  the  thirty  miles  of  verdure 
and  woods,  amidst  which  the  city  stands,  and  I  had  expected 
much  from  the  ride  among  the  trees.  The  walls  turned  out  to 
be  those  of  a  village  ;  and  I  soon  discovered  that  Giuseppe  called 
the  woods  Damascus,  as  well  as  the  city.  We  rode  on  still  for 
two  hours,  along  green  tracts,  past  gravel  pits  and  verdant 
hollows,  round  villages,  through  cemeteries,  under  the  shade  of 
glorious  groves. — H.  Mabtineau. 


1 .  What  effect  lias  the  tormination  ith 
on  adjective*?  Give  other  instances. 

2.  A  minaret  is  a  slender  lofty  tower 
rising  by  different  stages  or  stories,  sur- 
rounded by  one  or  more  projecting  l»al- 
conies,  common  in  mosques  in  Mahome- 
tan countries.  Minarets  are  used  by 
the  priests  for  summoning  from  the 
balconies  the  people  to  prayers  at  stated 
times  of  the  day;  so  that  they  answer 
the  purpose  of  belfries  in  Christian 
churches. 

3.  This  French  word  Is  the  name  given 
to  a  phenomenon  of  unusual  refraction, 
for  which  we  have  no  specific  appellative, 


unless  it  be  the  sea-term  forming.   It  is 
I  an  optical  illusion,  occasioned  by  the 
,  refraction  of  light  through  contiguous 
i  masses  of  air  of  different  density  ;  such 
1  refraction  not  unfrequently  producing 
the  same  sensible  effect  as  direct  re- 
flection. It  consists  of  an  unusual  eleva- 
tion or  apparent  approximation  of  coasts, 
mountains,  ships,   and   other  objects 
accompanied  by  inverted  images.  In 
deserts,  where  the  surface  is  perfectly, 
level,  a  plain  thus  assumes  the  ap- 
j>earance  of  a  lake,  reflecting  the  sha- 
dows of  objects  within  and  around  it. 
4.  What  case  is  hours  in >  and  why? 


DESCRIPTION  OF  NEW  ZEALAND. 


Antipodes. 

Australia. 

Beautiful. 

Intensity. 

Prevent. 

Introduced. 

Emigrants. 


9HHHUD 


Luminosity. 

Imposing. 

Subterranean. 

Admirable. 

Amicable. 

Attracted. 


Preceding. 

Borealis. 

Volcanic. 

Tradition. 

Produced. 

Denominations. 

Anticipate. 


Diminishing. 

Innumerable. 

Evidences. 

Eulogy. 

Predatory. 

Extend. 


New  Zealand,  situated  to  the  south-east  of  Australia,  at  the  dis- 
tance of  about  1,100  miles,  and  near  the  antipodes  of  Great 
Britain,  consists  of  two  large  islands  and  one  of  small  dimensions, 
extending  in  a  curved  line  from  north  to  south.  The  northern 
island,  or  New  Ulster,  is  about  one  sixth  less  than  England  and 
Wales  ;  the  middle,  or  New  Munster,  separated  from  it  by  Cook's 
Strait,  is  nearly  one-fourth  larger  ;  the  southern,  or  New  Leinster, 
divided  from  the  preceding  by  Foveaux  Strait,  is  only  equal  in 
extent  to  a  moderate -si zed  English  county.  The  correspondence 
in  area  between  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  "  Britain  of  the 
South,"  as  the  New  Zealand  group  is  frequently  styled,  from 
natural  resemblances,  has  been  thus  stated  :— 
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United  Kingdom. 

Acres. 


New  Zealand. 

Acres. 


England  and  Wales  37  millions   Northern  Island    31  millions 
Scotland     -     -    19     ,,        Middle  Island  -    46  ,, 
Ireland       -     -    21     , ,        Southern  Island      1     , , 

The  group  extends  about  800  miles  in  length  from  north  to 
south ;  but  the  breadth  is  comparatively  small,  and  very  varying, 
owing  to  deeply-indented  shores.  This  is  specially  characteristic 
of  the  northern  island,  which  has  a  width  amounting  at  the  most 
to  200  miles,  but  diminishing  to  less  than  live  miles.  The  coast- 
line probably  exceeds  3,000  miles,  marked  with  many  large  and 
well-protected  harbours.  Situated  near  the  antipodes,  every- 
thing in  nature  is,  of  course,  as  to  times  and  seasons,  discordant 
to  what  it  is  with  us,  while  various  phenomena  occur  under  re- 
verse circumstances.  Midnight  reigns  there  at  our  noonday. 
June  is  midwinter,  January  midsummer.  The  compass-needle 
points  to  the  south.  The  north  is  the  warmest,  and  the  south 
the  coldest  point.1  The  luminosity,  which  we  designate,  from  its 
general  position  in  the  heavens,  the  aurora  borealisy  occurs  there 
as  the  aurora  australisk  The  surface  rises  in  grand  mountains, 
some  of  which  are  capped  with  perpetual  snow,  forests  clothing 
their  slopes,  and  innumerable  rills  pouring  down  their  declivities, 
forming  considerable  streams  in  the  great  valleys.  Mount  Edge- 
combe, the  highest  point,  on  the  eastern  shore  of  the  northern 
island,  attains  the  height  of  9,630  feet ;  but  Mount  Egmont,  on 
the  western  coast,  is  the  most  beautiful  and  imposing  mass, — 
a  volcanic  cone,  quite  extinct,  rising  8,840  feet,  or  about  1,600 
feet  above  the  snow  line,  in  complete  isolation  from*  a  perfectly 
level  plain,  a  thick  belt  of  woods  adorning  its  base.  There  are 
evidences  of  the  islands  having  been  the  scenes  of  extensive  com- 
bustion in  ancient  times,  while  the  present  intensity  of  subter- 
ranean heat  is  proclaimed  by  warm  lakes,  ponds,  and  springs  in 
a  state  of  ebullition,  and  the  mountain  of  Tongariri,  With  other 
active  volcanic  vents.  Shocks  of  earthquakes,  occasionally  very 
sensible,  are  frequent  in  certain  districts,  and  have  excited  great 
alarm  among  the  European  colonists ;  but  it  does  not  appear  that 
the  natives  themselves  have  any  tradition  of  formidable  catas- 
trophes of  the  kind  having  occurred.  The  climate  is  universally 
spoken  of  in  terms  of  no  common  eulogy,  as  remarkably  salubrious 
and  agreeable,  more  equable  than  our  own  and  more  mild,  the 
winters  being  warmer,  while  cool  and  refreshing  sea-breezes 
prevent  oppressive  heat  and  sultriness  in  the  summer  months. 
The  soil,  though  variable  in  quality,  is  in  many  parts  extremely 
rich,  densely  clothed  in  its  natural  state  with  a  wild  indigenous 
vegetation  of  valuable  timber- trees,  ornamental  and  dye-woods, 
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majestic  ferns,  and  the  native  flax  (Phormium  tcnax),  remarkable 
for  the  strength  of  its  fibre.  European  grain  of  all  kinds,  fruits, 
and  vegetables,  grow  luxuriantly  on  the  cleared  surface ;  and 
admirable  pastures  for  cattle  are  produced  by  the  sowing  of  the 
English  grasses.  There  are  no  predatory  animals,  or  venomous 
reptiles,  and  no  indigenous  quadrupeds  ;  but  all  the  introduced 
domesticated  races  thrive  well.8  Coal  has  been  found  in  various 
districts,  and  used  in  steamers  with  success  ;  while  minerals  of 
other  descriptions  appear  to  be  abundant.  The  aborigines,  a 
vigorous  race  of  Malayo-Polynesians,  are  supposed  not  to  exceed 
110,000,  and  are  principally  found  in  the  northern  island.  Great 
efforts  have  been  made  to  establish  amicable  relations  with  them 
on  the  part  of  the  British  colonists ;  and  not  without  success  have 
missionaries,  of  various  Christian  denominations,  laboured  to 
extend  to  them  the  blessings  of  civilization  and  true  religion. 
The  colonists  may  probably  number  20,000,  in  course  of  steady 
annual  augmentation  from  emigrants.  They  are  mostly  persons 
of  the  middle  and  even  higher  ranks  of  life,  who,  attracted  by 
the  climate  and  natural  fertility  of  the  islands,  with  their  adapt- 
ation for  all  purposes  of  maritime  and  commercial  enterprise, 
have  sold  their  home  estates,  chartered  ships,  and  gone  out  in 
companies,  with  suitable  preparation,  to  lay  the  foundation  of  a 
prosperous  nation  in  the  Southern  Seas.4  To  those  who  may 
desire  to  leave  their  native  land,  and  who  are  healthy,  temperate, 
industrious,  and  persevering,  there  is  perhaps  no  part  of  the  earth 
offering  greater  advantages  as  a  land  of  settlement.  Individuals 
of  different  habits  may  possibly  succeed,  but  have  no  right  to 
anticipate  success,  whether  at  home  or  abroad. — Milker's 
*  Universal  Geography.9 

1.  The  north  wind  comes  from  the  words  "predatory,"  "venomous,"  "  in- 
Kquator,  and  the  south  from  the  Antarctic  digenous,"  and  "domesticated." 

pole.  i    4.  The  tide  of  emigration  U  for  the 

2.  With  what  verb  is  the  prep,  from  \  present  (1852)  diverted  principally  to 
directly  connected?  :  Australia,  but  no  doubt  New  Zealand 

3.  Rewrite  this  sentence,  and  express  !  mil  again  rhie  into  favour, 
the  meaning  fully  without  using  the  I 


THE  MIGRATION  OF  BIRDS. 

Migrate.  Instinct.  Incubation.  Audible. 

Precision.  Philosophy.  Nurture.  Visible. 

Irresistible. 

One  of  the  most  special  appointments  of  the  Creator  as  to  birds, 
and  which  nothing  but  His  chosen  design  and  corresponding 
ordainment  can  explain,  is  the  law  that  sc*  many  kinds  shall 
migrate  from  one  country  to  another,  and  most  commonly  at  vast 
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distances  from  each  other.  They  might  have  been  all  framed  to 
breed,  be  born,  live  and  die  in  the  same  region,  as  occur  to  some, 
and  as  quadrupeds  and  insects  do.  But  He  has  chosen  to  make 
them  travel  from  one  climate  to  another  with  unerring  precision, 
from  an  irresistible  instinct,  with  a  wonderful  courage,  with  an 
untiring  mobility,1  and  in  a  right  and  never-failing  direction. 
For  this  purpose  they  cross  oceans  without  fear,  and  with  a  per- 
severing exertion  that  makes  our  most  exhausting  labours  a 
comparative  amusement.  Philosophy  in  vain  endeavours  to 
account  for  the  extraordinary  phenomenon.  It  cannot  discover 
any  adequate  physical  reason.  Warmer  temperatures  are  not 
essentially  necessary  to  incubation,  nor  always  the  object  of  the 
emigration  ;  for  the  snow-bunting,  though  a  bird  of  song,  goes  into 
the  frozen  region  to  breed  and  nurture  its  young.  The  snow-bird 
has  the  same  taste  or  constitution  for  the  chilling  weather  which 
the  majority  recedes  from.  We  can  only  resolve  all  these  asto- 
nishing journeys  into  the  appointment  of  the  Creator,  who  has 
assigned  to  every  bird  the  habits  as  well  as  the  form,  which  it 
was  His  good  pleasure  to  imagine  and  to  attach  to  it.  The  watch- 
ful naturalist  may  hear,  if  not  see,  several  migrations  of  those 
which  frequent2  our  island,  both  to  and  fro,8  as  spring  advances 
and  as  autumn  declines  ;  but  as  they  take  place  chiefly  at  night 
or  at  early  dawn,  and  in  the  higher  regions  of  the  atmosphere, 
they  are  much  oftener  audible  than  visible  to  us  on  the  surface 
of  the  earth.— Field's  '  Scrap  Book.* 

1.  Mobility  generally  means  the  power  and  how  is  it  pronounced  when  it  is 
of  being  moved,  but  here  it  means  the  an  adjective  ? 

power  of  moving,  and  is  equivalent  to  3.  What  is  fro  a  contraction  of  in  the 

ni/nblzness  or  activity.  phrase  "  to  and  fro?" 

2.  What  part  of  speech  is  frequent  here, 


THE  STUDY  OF  NATURE. 


Administrators. 

Dormant. 

Sustained. 

Minister. 

Solution. 


Political. 

Secure. 

Charities. 

Excessive. 

Physical. 


Relation. 

Inhabit. 

Excited 

JTropical. 

Economical. 


ConsequenUy. 

Mansion. 

Energies. 

Predominate. 

Exalted. 


Till  lately  the  country  gentlemen  of  England  knew  nothing  of 
their  estates  save  the  rent  which  they  yielded,  and  the  animals 
that  were  hunted  as  vermin  or  as  game ;  and  the  consequence 
was  that  they  did  not  want  the  people,  except  as  administrators 
to  the  furnishing  of  food,  clothing,  and  the  trappings  of  state. 
The  result   has  been  that  ever  since  the  breaking  up  of 
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the  feudal  system,  by  which  baron  and  vassal  were  linked 
together  in  war,  there  has  been  an  estrangement  of  the  different 
ranks  of  society  from  each  other— a  state  of  things  which  has 
every  day  become  more  and  more  unwholesome,  and  for  which, 
much  as  has  been  said  and  written  on  the  subject,  there  is  no 
political  cure.  One  can  easily  see  that  such  must  have  been 
the  result.  The  different  ranks  had  no  relation  to  each  other 
but  that  of  bargain  and  sale ;  and  consequently  they  rated 
each  other  at  a  money  price,  and  nothing  more.  But  the 
feelings  of  the  human  heart  cannot  be  made-  chattels,  and 
they  have  consequently  lain  dormant. 

The  study  of  nature  will,  however,  bring  the  different  ranks 
together  a<:ain,  and  unite  them  by  a  bond  far  more  secure  than 
anything  feudal.  The  owner  of  an  estate  will  enjoy  it  all, 
not  merely  levy  and  spend  the  rent,  but  claim  kindred  with, 
and  derive  pleasure  from,  the  plants  and  the  animals.  Without 
the  love  and  the  knowledge  of  nature  he  can  be  said  to  inhabit 
only  the  mansion  house,  and  that  but  for  a  portion  of  the  year  ; 
but  with  these  he  will  inhabit  the  whole  domain,  however 
ample;  and  instead  of  his  importance  being  rated  by  the 
thousands  that  he  can  spend  in  the  year,  it  will  be  rated 
by  the  fields,  the  forests,  the  groves,  and  the  waters,  which 
lie  around  him,  as  a  lovely  and  an  ever-open  book ;  and 
he  and  his  family  will  find  delight  there,  and  they  will  cleave 
to  their  country  and  their  countrymen  with  heart  and  soul, 
and  their  countrymen  will  cleave  to  them,  and  the  whole 
nation  will  be  linked  together  by  that  "  cord  of  nature,"  which 
God  has  made  ;  and  sustained  by  that,  all  the  charities  and  all 
the  gratitude  of  heart  will  be  excited ;  and  peasant  and  peer, 
while  they  preserve  the  ranks  which  civilization  assigns  them, 
will  be  brothers  in  nature,  and  each  will  vie  with  the  other  in 
striving  who  shall  do  the  first  good  office. 

This  is  not  the  doting  dream  of  a  lover  of  nature,  but  a  plain 
and  philosophic  truth.  In  the  city,  people  of  different  ranks 
stand  scowling  and  apart ;  but  when  they  go  to  hunt,  to  fish, 
or  to  any  other  sport  or  occupation  in  the  field,  they  are 
fellows.  Nature  thus  makes  brotherhood ;  and  if  all  mankind 
would  study  nature,  all  mankind  would  be  brethren. 

This  is  a  truth  which  often  forced  itself  upon  me  while 
sickening  with  disgust  in  the  turmoil  of  politics  ;  and,  now 
that  I  have  'scaped,  I  recommend  it  to  the  attention  of  my  fellow- 
count  ry  men. — -M  udie. 
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ACTION  OF  CLIMATE  UPON  MAN. 

Energies.  Temperate.  Excessive.  Enfeebles. 

Predominates.  Inclinations.  Alternations.  Contends. 

Tedious.  Victory.  Solution.  Recompense. 

Providing.  Exalted.  ITodigal.  Passive. 

Since  man  is  made  to  acquire  the  full  possession  and  mastery  of 
his  faculties  hy  toil,  and  by  the  exercise  of  all  his  energies,  no 
climate  could  so  well  minister  to  his  progress  in  this  work  as  the 
climate  of  the  temperate  continents. 

Excessive  heat  enfeebles  man ;  it  invites  to  repose  and  in- 
action. In  the  tropical  regions  the  power  of  life  in  nature  is  carried 
to  its  highest  degree ;  thus,  with  the  tropical  man,  the  life  of  the 
body  overmasters  that  of  the  soul ;  the  physical  instincts  of  our 
nature  eclipse  those  of  the  higher  faculties  ;  passion  predominates 
over  intellect  and  reason  ;  the  passive  faculties  over  the  active 
faculties.  A  nature  too  rich,  too  prodigal  of  her  gifts,  does  not 
compel  man  to  wrest  from  her  his  daily  bread  by  his  daily  toil. 
A  regular  climate,  and  the  absence  of  a  dormant  season,  render 
forethought  of  little  use  to  him.  Nothing  invites  him  to  that 
struggle  of  intelligence  against  nature  which  raises  the  powers 
of  man  to  their  highest  pitch.  Thus,  he  never  dreams  of  resist- 
ing physical  nature ;  he  is  conquered  by  her ;  he  submits  to  the 
yoke,  and  becomes  again  the  animal  man,  in  proportion  as  he 
abandons  himself  to  external  influences,  forgetful  of  his  high 
moral  destination. 

In  the  temperate  climates  all  is  activity  and  movement.  The 
alternations  of  heat  and  cold,  the  changes  of  the  seasons,  a 
fresher  and  more  bracing  air,  incite  man  to  a  constant  struggle, 
to  forethought,  and  to  the  vigorous  employment  of  all  his  facul- 
ties. A  more  economical  nature  yields  nothing,  except  to  the 
sweat  of  his  brow  ;  every  gift  on  her  part  is  a  recompence  for 
effort  on  his.  Nature  here,  even  while  challenging  man  to  the 
conflict,  gives  him  the  hope  of  victory ;  and  if  she  does  not 
show  herself  prodigal,  she  grants  to  his  active  and  intelligent 
labour  more  than  his  necessities  require  ;  while  she  calls  out  his 
energy,  she  thus  gives  him  ease  and  leisure,  which  permit  him 
to  cultivate  all  the  lofty  faculties  of  his  higher  nature.  Here, 
physical  nature  is  not  a  tyrant,  but  a  useful  helper;  the  active 
faculties,  the  understanding,  and  the  reason  rule  over  the  in- 
stincts and  the  passive  faculties ;  the  soul  over  the  body  ;  man 
over  nature. 

In  the  frozen  regions,  man  also  contends  with  nature,  but  it 
is  with  a  niggardly  and  severe  nature  ;  it  is  a  desperate  struggle 
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—a  struggle  for  life.  With  difficulty,  by  force  of  toil,  he  suc- 
ceeds in  providing  for  himself  a  miserable  support,  which  saves 
him  from  dying  of  hunger  and  hardship  during  the  tedious 
winters  of  that  climate.  High  culture  is  not  possible  under 
such  unfavourable  conditions. 

The  man  of  the  tropical  regions  is  the  son  of  a  wealthy  house. 1 
In  the  midst  of  the  abundance  which  surrounds  him,  labour  too 
often  seems  to  him  useless ;  to  abandon  himself  to  his  inclina- 
tions is  more  easy  and  agreeable.  A  slave  of  his  passions,  an 
unfaithful  servant,  he  leaves  uncultivated  and  unused  the 
faculties  with  which  God  has  endowed  him. 

The  man  of  the  polar  regions  is  the  beggar,  overwhelmed  with 
suffering,  who,  too  happy  if  he  but  gain  his  daily  bread,  has  no 
leisure  to  think  of  anything  more  exalted.  The  man  of  the 
temperate  regions,  finally,  is  the  man  born  in  ease,  in  the  golden 
mean,  which  is  the  most  favoured  of  all  conditions.  Invited  to 
labour  by  everything  around  him,  he  soon  finds,  in  the  exercise 
of  ail  his  faculties,  at  once  progress  and  well-being. 

Thus,  if  the  tropical  continents  have  the  wealth  of  nature,  the 
temperate  continents  are  the  most  perfectly  organized  for  the 
development  of  man.  They  are  opposed  to  each  other,  as  the 
body  and  the  soul,  as  the  inferior  races  and  the  superior  races,  as 
savage  mau  and  civilized  man,  as  nature  and  history.  Of  this 
contrast,  so  marked  as  it  is,  the  history  of  human  societies  will 
give  us  the  solution,  or  at  least  will  enable  us  to  obtain  a 
glimpse  of  the  truth.— Guyot's  4 Earth  and  Man* 

1,  House  is  here  used  in  the  sense  of family. 
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THE  STUDY  OF  HISTORY. 


Compared. 
Amusement. 


Exhibited. 
Produces. 
Peculiar. 
Utility. 


Avidity 
Culture. 
Described. 


Previously. 


Gratification. 
Confer. 


Expected. 
Exalteth. 


Chronology. 
Philosophy. 


The  reader  of  history  may  be  compared  to  a  traveller,  who 
leaves  his  own  country,  to  visit  others  which  are  far  off,  and  very 
different  from  that  in  which  he  has  been  living.  The  manners 
and  customs  of  the  nations  which  he  is  going  to  see  are  either 
wholly  new  to  him,  or  he  is  already  in  some  measure  acquainted 
with  them,  by  the  information  and  researches  of  others.  So  it 
is  with  the  reader  of  history.  He  is  either  beginning  a  study,  to 
which  he  was  altogether  a  stranger,  and  meets  for  the  first  time 
with  facts  and  circumstances  of  which  he  had  never  heard  before, 
or  he  is  partly  retracing  his  own  steps,  and  filling  up  the  details 
of  a  plan  which  had  been  exhibited  to  him  previously  in  outline. 
It  is,  perhaps,  difficult  to  say  in  which  of  the  two  cases  his 
gratification  and  amusement  will  be  greatest ; 1  and  the  minds  of 
different  readers  will  be  differently  affected,  according  to  the 
degree  of  knowledge  already  possessed  upon  the  subject  which 
they  are  reading. 

It  must  not,  however,  be  forgotten,  that  gratification  and 
amusement  are  not  the  only  results  which  the  history  of  past 
events  produces  on  the  mind.  Many  persons,  it  is  true,  arc  fond 
of  history,  and  study  it  with  avidity,  without  its  enabling  them 
to  confer  any  direct  practical  benefit  on  mankind.  Others,  also, 
as  is  the  case  with  children,  are  set  to  read  the  histories  of  differ- 
ent countries,  though  it  is  not  expected  that  much  moral 
improvement  should  be  derived  from  such  lessons. 

But  even  in  these  cases,  the  study  of  history  has  its  own  peculiar 
benefits.  The  mere  recollection  of  facts  and  dates  is  found  to  bo 
of  great  service  to  the  mind,  as  soil  is  improved  by  being  frequently 
turned  over  with  the  spade,  though  it  is  not  constantly  bearing 
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a  fresh  crop.  History  is  thus  an  indispensable  instrument  in 
the  culture  of  the  memory  ;  and  though  few  persons  retain,  in  after 
life,  the  minute  details  of  history  or  chronology  which  they 
learned  in  their  childhood,  it  might  be  difficult  to  point  out  any 
one  of  their  mental  faculties  which  had  not  been  rendered  more 
acute,  and  more  fit  for  its  peculiar  application,  by  this  early  exer- 
cise of  the  memory. 

Nor  can  history  be  said  to  be  without  its  use,  though  it  does 
not  enable  all  its  readers  to  confer  any  direct  practical  benefit  on 
mankind.  To  measure  the  advantage  of  all  knowledge  by  its 
practical  utility,  would  be  as  absurd  as  to  require  all  persons  to 
be  of  the  same  height,  or  to  expect  every  production  of  the 
animal  and  vegetable  kingdoms  to  be  useful  for  the  same  purpose. 
The  great  distinction  between  man  in  a  savage  and  in  a  civilized 
state  is,  that  the  savage  seeks  for  nothing  but  what  is  useful, 
whereas,  the  civilized  member  of  society  seeks  for  moral  and 
intellectual  enjoyment.  The  reader  of  history  is  therefore  bene- 
fited, and  is  able  to  extend  the  benefit  to  others,  if  his  reading 
supplies  him  with  the  means  of  making  himself  and  others  better 
and  happier  than  they  were.  That  the  study  of  history  will 
enable  him  to  do  this,  requires  no  demonstration  ;  and  it  would 
not  be  difficult  to  show  that  the  great  end  and  object  of  this 
study  is*  to  improve  the  moral  condition,  and  to  increase  the  hap- 
piness of  mankind. 

There  is  undoubtedly  a  nearer  and  more  apparent  utility 
which  results  from  an  acquaintance  with  the  events  of  former 
ages.  If  history  has  been  correctly  described  to  be  "  philosophy 
teaching  by  example,"  it  becomes  at  once  the  necessary  study  of  all 
tho.se  who  are  concerned  in  the  government  of  states.  To  disre- 
gard the  examples  of  past  times  is  imprudent  in  all  persons,  but  in 
those  who  are  engaged  in  governing  others,  it  is  positively  culpa- 
ble ;  and  for  a  statesman  to  be  ignorant  of  history  which  supplies 
him  with  practical  experience  in  the  department  which  he  has 
chosen  to  follow,  must  be  attended  with  the  same  consequences 
to  himself  and  others,  as  if  a  tradesman  or  a  mechanic  should 
undertake  to  serve  his  employers  without  a  knowledge  of  his 
goods  or  of  his  tools. 

but  though  the  past  history  of  his  own  or  other  countries  may 
supply  the  statesman  with  many  useful  lessons,  and  he  may  thus 
be  better  able  to  carry  on  the  government,  he  has  gained  but  a 
small  portion  of  experience,  if  he  has  merely  treasured  up  a  certain 
number  of  facts  which  may  serve  as  a  guide  to  his  own  conduct 
under  similar  circumstances.  The  lesson  which  he  is  to  read  in 
the  page  of  history  is  the  art  of  making  men  happy  by  making 
them  good.    He  must  observe  in  the  events  of  past  ages  how 
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"  righteousness  exaltcth  a  nation,  but  sin  is  a  reproach  to  any 
people :  "  and  he  who  reads  history  without  constantly  remember- 
ing, that  the  persons  of  whom  he  has  been  reading  will  be  judged 
hereafter  for  those  very  actions  which  he  has  been  admiring  or 
condemning,  is  likely  to  mislead  both  himself  and  others,  when 
he  comes  to  apply  his  historical  experience  to  practice. — Burton's 
'  Cliristian  Church.* 

1.  Anything  to  remark  about  the  use  of  the  superlative  in  such  a  case  as  this  > 

2.  Ought  the  verb  to  be  singular  here  ? 


THE  BURIED  CITIES  OF  EGYPT. 

Sarcophagus.  Eminences.  Intact.  Sanctuaries. 

Perpetuate.  Exploration.  Interpretation.  Conservative. 

Spectators.  Speculation.  Determining.  Operated. 

Physical.  Depends.  Includes.  Pertinacious. 

Conflict.  Superiority.  Inevitable.  Produced. 

Extremity.  Influence.  Incessant.  Winnowing. 

If  I  were  to  have  the  choice  of  a  fairy  gift,  it  should  be  like 
none  of  the  many  things  I  fixed  upon  in  my  childhood,  in  readi- 
ness for  such  an  occasion.  It  should  be  for  a  great  winnowing 
fan,  such  as  would,  without  injury  to  human  eyes  and  lungs,  blow 
away  the  sand  which  buries  the  monuments  of  Egypt.  What 
a  scene  would  be  laid  open  then !  One  statue  and  sarcophagus, 
brought  from  Memphis,1  was  buried  one  hundred  and  thirty  feet 
below  the  mound  surface.  Who  knows  but  that  the  greater 
part  of  old  Memphis,  and  of  other  glorious  cities,  lies  almost  un- 
harmed under  the  sand !  Who  can  say  what  armies  of  sphinxes, 
what  sentinels  of  colossi,  might  start  up  on  the  banks  of  the 
river,  or  come  forth  from  the  hill  sides  of  the  interior,  when  the 
cloud  of  sand  had  been  wafted  away ! 

The  ruins  which  we  now  go  to  study  might  then  appear  occupy- 
ing only  eminences,  while  below  might  be  ranges  of  pylons,  miles 
of  colonnade,  temples  intact,  and  gods  and  goddesses  safe  in  their 
sanctuaries.  What  quays  along  the  Nile,  and  the  banks  of  for- 
gotten canals  !  What  terraces,  and  flights  of  wide  shallow  steps ! 
What  architectural  stages  might  we  not  find  for  a  thousand 
miles  along  the  river  where  now  the  orange  sands  lie  so  smooth 
and  light  as  to  show  the  track, — the  clear  foot-print — of  every 
beetle  that  comes  out  to  bask  in  the  sun !  But  it  is  better  as  it 
is.  If  we  could  once  blow  away  the  sand,  to  discover  the  temples 
and  palaces,  we  should  next  want  to  rend  the  rocks,  to  lay  open 
the  tombs  ;  and  heaven  knowTs  what  this  would  set  us  wishing 
further.  It  is  best  as  it  is ;  for  the  time  has  not  come  for  the  full 
discovery  of  the  treasures  of  Egypt. 

It  is  best  as  it  is.    The  sand  is  a  fine  means  of  preservation  ; 
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and  the  present  inhabitants  perpetuate  enough  of  the  names  to 
serve  for  guidance  when  the  day  for  exploration  shall  come.  The 
minds  of  scholars  are  preparing  for  an  intelligent  interpretation 
of  what  a  future  a^e  may  find ;  and  science,  chemical  and 
mechanical,  will  probably  supply  such  means  hereafter  as  we 
have  not  now,  for  treating  and  removing  the  sand,  when  its  con- 
servative office  has  lasted  long  enough.  We  are  not  worthy  yet 
of  this  great  unveiling ;  and  the  inhabitants  are  not,  from  their 
ignorance,  trustworthy  as  spectators. 

It  is  better  that  the  world  should  wait,  if  only  care  be  taken 
that  the  memory  of  no  site  now  known  be  lost.  True  as  I  feel 
it  to  be  that  we  had  better  wait,  I  was  for  ever  catching  myself 
in  a  speculation,  not  only  on  the  buried  treasures  of  the  mounds 
on  shore,  but  on  means  for  managing  this  obstinate  sand. 

And  yet,  vexatious  as  is  its  presence  in  many  a  daily  scene, 
this  sand  has  a  bright  side  to  its  character, — like  everything  else* 
Besides  its  great  office  of  preserving  unharmed  for  a  future  age 
the  records  of  the  oldest  times  known  to  man,  the  sand  of  the 
desert  has,  for  many  thousand  years,  shared  equally  with  the 
Nile  the  function  of  determining  the  character  and  the  destiny  of  a 
whole  people,  who  have  again  operated  powerfully  on  the  cha- 
racters and  destiny  of  other  nations. 

Everywhere,  the  minds  and  fortunes  of  human  races  are  mainly 
determined  by  the  characteristics  of  the  soil  on  which  they  arc 
born  and  reared.  In  our  own  small  island,  there  are,  as  it  were, 
three  tribes  of  people,  whose  lives  are  much  determined  still,  in 
spite  of  all  modern  facilities  for  intercourse,  by  the  circumstance  of 
their  being  born  and  reared  on  the  mineral  strip  to  the  west, — the 
pastoral  strip  in  the  middle, — or  the  eastern  agricultural  portion. 
The  Welsh  and  Cornwall  miners  are  as  widely  different  from  the 
Lincolnshire  or  Kentish  husbandmen,  and  the  Leicestershire 
herdsmen,  as  Englishmen  can  be  from  Englishmen.  Not  only 
their  physical  training  is  different ;  their  intellectual  faculties  are 
differently  exercised,  and  their  moral  ideas  and  habits  vary  ac- 
cordingly.3 

So  it  is  in  every  country  where  there  is  a  diversity  of  geological 
formation :  and  nowhere  is  the  original  constitution  of  their 
earth  so  strikingly  influential  on  the  character  of  its  inhabitants 
as  in  Egypt.  There  everything  depends — life  itself,  and  all  that 
it  includes — on  the  state  of  the  unintermitting  conflict  between 
the  Nile  and  the  Desert.  The  world  has  seen  many  struggles  ; 
but  no  other  so  pertinacious,  so  perdurable,  and  so  sublime  as  the 
conflict  of  these  two  great  powers.  The  Nile,  ever  young,  because 
perpetually  renewing  its  youth,  appears  to  the  inexperienced  eye 
to  have  no  chance  with  its  stripling  force,  against  the  great  old 
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Goliah,  the  Desert,  whose  might  has  never  relaxed  from  the 
earliest  days  till  now ;  but  the  giant  has  not  conquered  yet. 
Now  and  then  he  has  prevailed  for  a  season  ;  and  the  tremblers 
whose  destiny  hung  on  the  event  have  cried  out  that  all  was  over  ; 
but  he  has  once  more  been  driven  back,  and  Nilus  has  risen  up 
again  to  do  what  we  see  him  doing  in  the  sculptures— bind  up  his 
water-plants  about  the  throne  of  Egypt. 

These  fluctuations  of  superiority  have  produced  extraordinary- 
effects  on  the  people  for  the  time  :  but  these  are  not  the  forming 
and  training  influences  which  I  am  thinking  of  now.  It  is  true 
that  when  the  Nile  gains  too  great  an  accession  of  strength,  and 
runs  in  destructively  upon  the  Desert,  men  are  in  despair  at  seeing 
their  villages  swept  away,  and  that  torrents  come  spouting  out 
from  the  sacred  tombs  in  the  mountains,  as  the  fearful  clouds  of 
the  sky  come  down  to  aid  the  river  of  the  valley.  It  is  true  that 
in  the  opposite  case,  they  tremble  when  the  heavens  are  alive 
with  meteors,  and  the  Nile  is  too  weak  to  rise  and  meet  the  sand 
columns  that  come  marching  on,  followed  by  blinding  clouds  of 
the  enemy  :  and  that  famine  is  then  inevitable,  bringing  with  it 
the  moral  curses  which  attend  upon  hunger.  It  is  true  that  at 
such  times  strangers  have  seen  (as  we  know  from  Abdallatif, 
himself  an  eyewitness,)  how  little  children  are  made  food  of,  and 
even  men  slaughtered  for  meat,  like  cattle.  It  is  true  that  such 
have  been  the  violent  effects  produced  on  men's  conduct  by 
extremity  here — effects  much  like  what  are  produced  by  ex- 
tremity everywhere.  It  is  not  of  this  that  I  am  thinking  when 
regarding  the  influence  on  a  nation  of  the  incessant  struggle 
between  the  Nile  and  the  Desert.  It  is  of  the  formation 
of  their  ideas  and  habits,  and  the  training  of  their  desires. — 
H.  Martineau's  'Eastern  Life.' 

1.  Memphis  was  an  ancient  city  of  Egypt.  It  wa3  of  immense  extent  and 
great  architectural  beauty. 

2.  There  is  a  soul  of  goodness  in  things  evil 

Would  men  observantly  distil  it  out.— Shakspcare. 
3.  It  may  be  doubted  if  this  is  not  a  little  .too  strongly  put. 


THE  CHARACTER  AND  INFLUENCE  OF  THE  XII  TABLES 

OF  ROMAN  LAW. 

Partial.  Reverence.  Municipal.  Instructive. 

Composition.  Meditation.  Transcribed.  Illustrated. 

Diligence.  Subsisted.  Deposited.  Extortion. 

Integrity.  Dinovator.  Decemvirs  Overwhelmed. 

Whatever  might  be  the  origin  or  the  merit  of  the  twelve 
tables,  they  obtained  among  the  Romans  that  blind  and  partial 
reverence  which  the  lawyers  of  every  county  delight  to  bestow 
o.i  their  mimicipal  institutions. 
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The  study  is  recommended  by  Cicero 1  as  equally  pleasant  and 
instructive.  They  amuse  the  mind  by  remembrance  of  old 
words  and  the  portrait  of  ancient  manners ;  they  inculcate  the 
soundest  principles  of  government  and  morals ;  and  I  am  not 
afraid  to  affirm,  that  the  brief  composition  of  the  decemvirs 
surpasses  in  genuine  value  the  libraries  of  Grecian  philosophy. 
"Plow  admirable,"  says  Tully,  with  honest  or  affected  prejudice, 
"  is  the  wisdom  of  our  ancestors !  We  alone  are  the  masters  of 
civil  prudence,  and  our  superiority  is  the  more  conspicuous,  if 
we  deign  to  cast.oureyes  on  the  rude  and  almost  ridiculous  juris- 
prudence of  Draco,8  of  Solon,3  and  of  Lycurgus." 4 

The  twelve  tables  were  committed  to  the  memory  of  the  youns 
and  the  meditation  of  the  old ;  they  were  transcribed  and  illus- 
trated with  learned  diligence ;  they  had  escaped  the  flames  of 
the  Gauls,  they  subsisted  in  the  age  of  Justinian,  and  their 
subsequent  loss  has  been  imperfectly  restored  by  the  labours  of 
modern  critics.  But  although  these  venerable  monuments  were 
considered  as  the  rule  of  right  and  the  fountain  of  justice,  they 
were  overwhelmed  by  the  weight  and  variety  of  new  laws,  which, 
at  the  end  of  five  centuries,  became  a  grievance  more  intolerable 
than  the  vices  of  the  city.  Three  thousand  brass  plates,  the 
acts  of  the  senate  and  people,  were  deposited  in  the  capitol :  and 
some  of  the  acts,  as  the  Julian  law  against  extortion,  surpassed 
the  number  of  a  hundred  chapters.  The  decemvirs  had  nedected 
to  import  the  sanction  of  Zaleucus,5  which  so  long  maintained 
the  integrity  of  his  republic  A  Locrian  who  proposed  any  new 
law,  stood  forth  in  the  assembly  of  the  people  with  a  cord  round 
his  neck,  and  if  the  law  was  rejected,  the  innovator  was  instantly 
strangled. — Gibbon's  'jfoman  Empire.' 


1.  Cicero's  full  name  was  Marcus 
Tullius  Cicero. 

2.  Draco,  a  celebrated  lawgiver  of 
Athens  who  flourished  about  623  B.C. 
His  laws  were  so  severe  that  they  were 
popularly  said  to  be  written  in  blood. 

3.  Solon  was  another  Athenian  law- 
giver who  flourished  about  600  b.o.  He 
was  one  of  the  "seven  wise  men"  of 


Greece,  and  his  system  of  laws  was  just 
and  merciful. 

4.  Lycurgus  was  the  famous  lawgiver 
of  Sparta.  His  laws,  too,  were  remarkable 
for  their  severity.  They  continued  for 
many  centuries  in  force  among  the 
Spartans. 

5.  ZaUucuSy  a  lawgiver  of  the  Locrian s 
in  Italy,  and  one  of  the  disciples  of 
Pythagoras ;  n.c.  650. 


PECULIAR  CHARACTER  OF  THE  ANCIENT  TYRANNIES. 

Descendant.  Immemorial.  Obloquy.  Sanction. 

Absolute.  Diffused.  Responsibilities.  Gratification. 

Occasional.  Deliberate.  Beneficial.  Degraded. 

Infamy.  Accordant.  Energetic.  Institutions. 

The  Greek  had  no  abhorrence  for  kings ;  the  descendant  of  a  hero 1 
race,  ruling  over  a  people  whom  his  fathers  had  ruled  from  time 
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immemorial,  was  no  subject  of  obloquy,  cither  with  tho  people  or 
with  the  philosophers.  But  a  tyrant,  a  man  of  low  or  ordinary 
birth,  who  by  force  or  fraud  had  seated  himself  on  the  necks  of 
his  countrymen,  to  gorge  each  prevailing  passion  of  his  nature  at 
their  cost,  with  no  principle  but  the  interest  of  his  own  power, 
such  a  man  was  regarded  as  a  wild  beast  that  had  broken  into 
the  fold  of  civilized  society,  and  whom  2  it  was  every  one's  right 
and  duty  by  any  means,  or  with  any  weapon,  presently  to  destroy. 
Such  mere  monsters  of  selfishness  Christian  Europe  has  rarely 
seen.  If  the  claim  to  reign  by  "  the  Grace  of  God*'  has  given 
an  undue  sanction  to  absolute  power,  yet  it  has  diffused  at  the 
same  time  a  sense  of  the  responsibilities  of  power,  such  as  the 
tyrants,  and  even  the  kings  of  the  later  age  of  Greece,  never 
knew.  The  most  unprincipled  of  modern  sovereigns  would  yet 
have  acknowledged  that  he  owned  a  duty  to  his  people,  for  the 
discharge  of  which  he  was  answerable  to  God ;  but  the  Greek 
tyrant  regarded  his  subjects  as  the  mere  instruments  of  his  own 
gratification ;  fortune,  or  his  own  superiority,  had  given  him 
extraordinary  means  of  indulging  his  favourite  passions,  and  it 
would  be  folly  to  forego  the  opportunity.  It  is  this  total  want 
of  regard  for  his  fellow-creatures,  the  utter  sacrifice  of  their 
present  and  future  improvement  for  the  sake  of  objects  purely 
personal,  which  constitutes  the  guilt  of  Dionysius  and  his  fellow- 
tyrants. 

In  such  men  all  virtue  was  necessarily  blighted ;  neither 
genius,  nor  courage,  nor  occasional  signs  of  human  feeling,  could 
atone  for  the  deliberate  wickedness  of  their  system  of  tyranny. 
Brave  and  able  as  Dionysius  was,  active,  temperate,  and  ener- 
getic, he  left  behind  him  no  beneficial  institutions  ;  he  degraded 
rather  than  improved  the  character  of  his  countrymen ;  and  he 
has  therefore  justly  been  branded  with  infamy  by  the  accordant 
voice  of  his  own  and  of  after  ages  ;  he  will  be  known  for  ever  as 
Dionysius  the  tyrant.8 — Arnold's  ' History  of  Borne S 


1.  The  heroes  celebrated,  in  Greek 
poetry  and  tradition,  for  wisdom,  strength 
and  courage,  were  regarded  as  a  class 
intermediate  between  men  and  gods,  and 
to  them  divine  honours  were  often  paid. 

2.  Is  ufiom  the  proper  relative  to  put 
Into  this  place  ? 

3.  This  Dionysius  was  a  man  of  low 
birth.   He  managed  to  ingratiate  him- 


self with  the  soldiers,  and  when  he  was 
only  25  years  of  age  he  became  tyrant 
of  Syracuse,  b.o.  404.  He  invited  Plato 
to  his  court,  but  not  being  pleased  with 
the  lessons  of  the  philosopher,  the  tyram 
caused  him  to  be  sold  as  a  slave.  Tho 
example  has  been  often  copied  since  in 
various  parts  of  Europe,  particularly  in 
France. 
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Thou  chronicle  of  crimes !    I'll  read  no  more ; 
For  I  am  one  who  willingly  would  love 
His  fellow -kind.    0  gentle  Poesy, 
Receive  me  from  the  court's  polluted  scenes, 
From  dungeon  horrors,  from  the  fields  of  war, 
Receive  me  to  your  haunts  .  .  that  I  may  nurse 
My  nature's  better  feelings,  for  my  soul 
Sickens  at  man's  misdeeds ! 

I  spake,  when  lo  ! 
There  stood  before  me,  in  her  majesty, 
Clio,  the  strong-eyed  Muse.    Upon  her  brow 
Sate  a  calm  anger.    Go,  young  man,  she  cried, 
Sigh  among  myrtle  bowers,  and  let  thy  soul 
Effuse  itself  in  strains  so  sorrowfully  sweet, 
That  love-sick  maids  may  weep  upon  thy  page, 
Soothed  with  delicious  sorrow.    Oh  shame  !  shame ! 
Was  it  for  this  I  wakened  thy  young  mind  ? 
Was  it  for  this  I  made  thy  swelling  heart 
Throb  at  the  deeds  of  Greece,  and  thy  boy's  eye 
So  kindle  when  that  glorious  Spartan  died  ? 
Boy  !  boy  !  deceive  me  not !  . .  .  What  if  the  talc 
Of  murdered  millions  strike  a  chilling  pang ; 
What  if  Tiberius  in  his  island  stews, 
And  Philip  at  his  beads,  alike  inspire 
Strong  anger  and  contempt ;  hast  thou  not  risen 
With  nobler  feelings  .  .  with  a  deeper  love 
For  freedom?  yes,  if  righteously  thy  soul 
Loathes  the  black  history  of  human  crimes 
And  human  misery,  let  that  spirit  fill 
Thy  song,  and  it  shall  teach  thee,  boy !  to  raise 
Strains  such  as  Cato  might  have  deigned  to  hear, 
As  Sidney  in  his  hall  of  bliss  may  love. 

Southey. 


DIFFERENCE  BETWEEN  ANCIENT  AND  MODERN 

HISTORY. 

Catastrophe.        Exhibits.  Combination.  Social. 

Political.  Manifestly.  Predominant.  Predominantly. 

Influence.  Legibly.  Indelibly.  rrospects. 

It  cannot  be  doubted  that  modern  history  is  especially  interesting 
to  us,  inasmuch  as  it  treats  only  of  national  existence,  not  yet 
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extinct ;  it  contains,  so  to  speak,  the  first  acts  of  a  great  drama, 
now  actually  in  the  process  of  being  represented,  and  of  which 
the  catastrophe  is  still  future.  But  besides  this  personal  interest, 
is  there  nothing  in  modem  history  of  more  essential  difference 
from  ancient — of  difference  such  as  would  remain — even  if  we 
could  conceive  ourselves  living  in  some  third  period  of  history, 
when  existing  nations  had  passed  away,  like  those  which  we 
now  call  ancient,  and  when  our  modern  history  would  have 
become  what  the  history  of  Greece  and  Rome  is  to  us  ? 

Such  a  difference  does  characterize  what  we  now  call  modern 
history,  and  must  continue  to  characterize  it  for  ever.  Modern 
history  exhibits  a  fuller  development  of  the  human  race,  a 
richer  combination  of  its  most  remarkable  elements.  We 
ourselves  are  one  of  the  most  striking  examples  of  this.  We 
derive  scarcely  one  drop  of  our  blood  from  Roman  fathers  ;  we 
are  in  our  race  strangers  to  Greece,  and  strangers  to  Israel. 
But  morally  how  much  do  we  derive  from  all  three :  in  this 
respect  their  life  is  in  a  manner  continued  in  ours ;  their 
influences,  to  say  the  least,  have  not  perished. 

Here  then  we  have,  if  I  may  so  speak,  the  ancient  world  still 
existing,  but  with  a  new  element  added — the  element  of  our 
English  race.  And  that  this  element  is  an  important  one 
cannot  be  doubted  for  an  instant.  Our  English  race  is  the 
German  race;  for  though  our  Norman  fathers  had  learnt  to 
speak  a  stranger's  language,1  yet  in  blood,  as  we  know,  they 
were  the  Saxon's  brethren :  both  alike  belong  to  the  Teutonic 
or  German  stock.  Now  the  importance  of  this  stock  is  plain 
from  this,  that  its  intermixture  with  the  Celtic  and  Roman  races 
at  the  fall  of  the  western  empire  has  changed  the  whole  face  of 
Europe.  It  is  doubly  remarkable,  because  the  other  elements 
of  modern  history  are  derived  from  the  ancient  world. 

If  we  consider  the  Roman  empire  in  the  fourth  century  of  the 
Christian  era,  we  shall  find  in  it  Christianity,  we  shall  find  in  it 
all  the  intellectual  treasures  of  Greece,  all  the  social  and  political 
wisdom  of  Rome.  What  was  not  there  was  simply  the  German 
race,  and  the  peculiar  qualities  which  characterize  it.  This  one 
addition  was  of  such  power  that  it  changed  the  character  of  the 
whole  mass.  The  peculiar  stamp  of  the  middle  ages  is  undoubtedly 
German.  The  change  manifested  in  the  last  three  centuries 
has  been  owing  to  the  revival  of  the  older  elements  with  greater 
power,  so  that  the  German  element  has  been  less  manifestly  pre- 
dominant. But  that  element  still  preserves  its  force,  and  is  felt 
for  good  or  for  evil  in  almost  every  country  of  the  civilized  world. 

We  will  pause  for  a  moment  to  observe  over  how  large  a 
portion  of  the  earth  this  influence  is  now  extended.  1 1  a  fleets  more 
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or  less  the  whole  west  of  Europe,  from  the  head  of  the  Gulf  of 
Bothnia  to  the  most  southern  promontory  of  Sicily  ;  *  from  the 
Oder  and  the  Adriatic  to  the  Hebrides  and  to  Lisbon.  It  is 
true  that  the  language  spoken  over  a  large  portion  of  this  space 
is  not  predominantly  German  ;  hut  even  in  France,  and  Italy, 
and  Spain,  the  influence  of  the  Franks,  Burgundians,  Visigoths, 
Ostrogoths,  and  Lombards,  while  it  has  coloured  even  the 
language,  has  in  blood  and  institutions  left  its  mark  legibly  and 
indelibly.  Germany,  the  Low  Countries,  Switzerland  for  the 
most  part,  Denmark,  Norway,  and  Sweden,  and  our  own  islands, 
are  all  in  language,  in  blood,  and  in  institutions,  German  most 
decidedly.  But  all  South  America  is  peopled  with  Spaniards 
and  Portuguese,  all  North  America  and  all  Australia  with 
Englishmen.8  I  say  nothing  of  the  prospects  and  influence  of 
the  German  race  in  Africa  and  in  India — it  is  enough  to  say 
that  half  of  Europe,  and  all  America  and  Australia,  are  German 
more  or  less  completely,  in  race,  in  language,  or  in  institutions, 
or  in  all. — Arnold's  'Modem  History.' 


1.  What  stranger's  language  had  they 
learned  to  speak  ? 

2.  What  is  the  most  southern  promon- 
tory of  Sicily  ? 

3.  Every  year,  however,  increases  the 


mixture  of  races,  not  only  in  the  two 
Americas  but  everywhere.  Immense  num- 
bers of  German  emigrants  are  Fettling 
in  N.  America,  and  many  English  mer- 
chants carry  on  trade  in  8.  America. 


THE  THIRD  PUNIC  WAR. 


Duration. 

Vicissitudes. 

Resolution. 

Extreme. 

Domestic. 

Visitations. 


Invaded. 

Disastrous. 

Fidelity. 

Admirable. 

Capriciously. 

Absoluteness. 


Independent. 

Incessant. 

Examine. 

Iniquity. 

Invaded. 

Extravagant. 


Memorable. 

Desperate. 

Complicated. 

Intolerable. 

Arrogance. 

Conscription. 


The  first  and  second  Punic  Wars  were  separated  by  an  interval 
of  two-and-twenty  years,  and  the  first  Punic  War,  as  we  have 
seen,  had  lasted  for  a  period  of  exactly  the  same  duration.  The 
end  of  the  fourth  Samnite  war,  and  the  final  submission  of  the 
Samnites,  Lucanians,  and  Bruttians,  took  place  eight  years  before 
the  beginning  of  the  contest  with  Carthage ;  and  the  treaty  which 
permanently  settled  the  relations  of  Rome  with  the  Etrurians, 
was  concluded  eight  years  earlier  still.  Thus,  when  Hannibal, 
in  the  spring  of  the  year  537,1  invaded  Etruria,  few  living 
Etrurians  had  seen  their  country  independent,  except  in  their 
childhood  or  earliest  youth,  and  all  who  were  still  in  the  vigour 
of  manhood  had  been  born  since  it  had  become  the  dependent 
ally  of  Rome.  And  when,  after  this  victory  at  the  Lake  of 
Thrasymenus,  he  marched  into  Samnium,  and  encouraged  the 
Samnites  to  take  up  arms  once  more  in  their  old  national  quarrel, 
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fifty-five  years  had  passed  since  the  Samnites,  abandoned  by 
Pyrrhus,2  and  having  tried  fortune  and  hope  to  the  uttermost, 
had  submitted  to  the  consul  Sp.  Carvilius  Maximus. 

So  in  Samnium,  as  well  as  in  Etruria,  the  existing  generation 
had  grown  up  in  peace  and  alliance  with  the  Romans  ;  and  many 
a  Samnite  may  have  been  enriched  by  the  plunder  of  Sicily,  and 
must  have  shared  with  the  Romans  in  the  memorable  vicissitudes 
of  the  first  Punic  War ;  in  the  defeat  of  Drepanum,  and  the 
disastrous  shipwrecks  which  followed  it ;  in  the  five  years  of 
incessant  fighting  with  Hannibal's  father  at  Eryx  and  by  Panor- 
mus  ;  in  the  long  and  painful  siege  of  Lilybseum  ;  in  the  brilliant 
victory  of  L.  Metellus  ;  and  in  the  final  triumph  of  C.  Lutatius 
at  the  Egates.3  It  is  true,  that  fifty-five  years  of  constrained 
alliance  had  not  extmguished  the  old  feelings  of  hatred  and 
rivalry ;  and  the  Samnites  joined  Hannibal,  as  a  hundred  and 
fifty  years  afterwards  they  joined  the  younger  Marius  against  the 
same  enemy,  the  dominion  of  the  Roman  aristocracy.  But  that 
their  rising  was  not  universal,  nor  persisted  in  with  more 
desperate  resolution ;  that  Etruria,  with  some  doubtful  excep- 
tions, offered  no  encouragement  to  the  Carthaginian  general ; 
that  the  fidelity  of  Picenium,  of  Umbria,  of  the  Vestinians, 
Marsians,  Pelignians,  Marrucinians,  and  Sabines  never  wavered  ; 
that  the  "  Latin  name  "  remained  true  to  a  man  ;  and  that  even 
in  Campania,  the  fidelity  of  Nola,  and  of  Cuma,  was  as  marked 
as  the  desertion  of  Capua ; — all  this  is  to  be  attributed  mainly 
to  the  system  of  government  which  the  Romans  had  established 
after  their  conquest  of  Italy,  and  which,  so  far  as  can  be  traced, 
we  must  now  proceed  to  examine  in  its  complicated  details. 
Not  that  we  should  by  any  means  regard  this  system  of  govern- 
ment as  a  constitution  founded  upon  justice,  and  granting  to  all 
whom  it  embraced  within  its  range  the  benefits  of  equal  law. 
Its  praise  is  rather,  that  it  secured  the  Roman  dominion,  without 
adopting,  the  extreme  measures  of  tyranny  ;  that  its  policy  was 
admirable,  its  iniquity  and  oppression  not  intolerable.  And  so 
small  a  portion  of  justice  has  usually  been  dealt  to  the  mass  of 
mankind,  that  their  highest  hopes  have  commonly  aspired  to 
nothing  more  than  an  escape  from  extravagant  tyranny. 

If  life,  and  property,  and  female  honour,  and  domestic, 
national,  and  religious  feelings  have  not  been  constantly  and 
capriciously  invaded  and  outraged,  lesser  evils  have  been  con- 
tentedly endured.  Political  servitude,  a  severe  conscription,  and 
a  heavy  taxation,  habitual  arrogance  on  the  part  of  the  governors, 
and  occasional  outbreaks  of  insolence  and  cruelty,  have  been  con- 
sidered no  less  incident  to  the  condition  of  humanity,  than  the 
visitations  of  poverty,  disease,  and  death.    The  dominion  of  the 
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Romans  over  the  people  of  Italy,  therefore,  as  it  allowed  the 
ordinary  enjoyment  of  many  rights,  and  conferred  some  positive 
advantages,  was  viewed  by  its  subjects,  notwithstanding  its  con- 
stant absoluteness  and  occasional  tyranny,  as  a  condition,  quite 
as  likely,  if  overthrown,  to  be  changed  for  the  worse  as  for  the 
better. — Arnold's  '  History  of  Home.9 


1.  That  is  from  the  building  of  Rome. 
It  was  founded  753  b.c. 

2.  Pyrrhus  was  king  of  Epirufl.  At 
the  instigation  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Tarentum  he  made  war  on  Rome,  about 
280  years  b.c. 


3.  These  islands  are  on  the  western 
extremity  of  Sicily,  and  it  was  off  them 
that  the  Roman  fleet,  under  Lutatius, 
gained  the  decisive  victory  over  the  Car- 
thaginians that. put  an  end  to  the  first 
Punic  war. 


THE  SIEGE  OF  SYRACUSE. 

Conducted.  Operations.  Artillery.  Encountered. 

Triumphant  Astronomers.  Mathematicians.  Science. 

Factions.  Successfully.  Contrived.  Effectively. 

Defenders.  Missiles.  Enormous.  Machines. 

Affixed.  Violence.  Irresistible.  Amusement, 

The  land  attack  was  committed  to  Appius  Claudius,  while  Mar- 
cellus  in  person  conducted  the  operations  of  the  fleet.  The 
Roman  army  is  spoken  of  as  large  ;  but  no  details  of  its  force  are 
given.  It  cannot  have  been  less  than  twenty  thousand  men, 
and  was  probably  more  numerous.  No  force  in  Sicily,  whether 
of  Syracusans  or  Carthaginians,  could  have  resisted  it  in  the 
field ;  and  it  had  lately  stormed  the  walls  of  Leontini  as  easily, 
to  use  the  Homeric  comparison,  "  as  a  child  tramples  out  the 
towers  and  castles  which  he  has  scratched  upon  the  sand  of  the 
sea-shore." 

But  at  Syracuse  it  was  checked  by  an  artillery  such  as  the 
Romans  had  never  encountered  before,  and  which,  had  Hannibal 
possessed  it,  would  long  since  have  enabled  him  to  bring  the 
war  to  a  triumphant  issue.  An  old  man  of  seventy-four,  a 
relation  and  friend  of  King  Hiero,  long  known  as  one  of  the 
ablest  astronomers  and  mathematicians  of  his  age,  now  proved 
that  his  science  was  no  less  practical  than  deep ;  and  amid  all 
the  crimes  and  violence  of  contending  factions,  he  alone  won  the 
pure  glory  of  defending  his  country  successfully  against  a  foreign 
enemy.  This  old  man  was  Archimedes.  Many  years  before,  at 
Hiero's  request,  he  had  contrived  the  engines  which  were  now 
used  so  effectively.  Marcellus  brought  up  his  ships  against  the 
sea-wall  of  Achradina,  and  endeavoured  by  a  constant  discharge 
of  stones  and  arrows  to  clear  the  walls  of  their  defenders,  so  that 
his  men  might  apply  their  ladders  and  mount  to  the  assault. 
These  ladders  rested  on  two  ships,  lashed  together,  broadside 
to  broadside,  and  worked  as  one  by  their  outside  oars  ;  and  when 
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the  two  ships  were  brought  close  up  under  the  wall,  one  end  of 
the  ladder  was  raised  by  ropes  passing  through  blocks  affixed  to 
the  two  mast  heads  of  the  two  vessels,  and  was  then  let  go  till 
it  rested  on  the  top  of  the  wall. 

But  Archimedes  had  supplied  the  ramparts  with  an  artillery 
so  powerful,  that  it  overwhelmed  the  Romans  before  they  could 
get  within  the  range  which  their  missiles  could  reach  ;  and  when 
they  came  closer  they  found  that  all  the  lower  part  of  the  wall 
was  loopholed  ;  and  their  men  were  struck  down  by  fatal  aim  by 
an  enemy  whom  they  could  not  see,  and  who  shot  his  arrows  in 
perfect  security.  If  they  still  persevered,  and  attempted  to  fix 
their  ladders,  on  a  sudden  they  saw  long  poles  thrust  out  from 
the  top  of  the  wall,  like  the  arms  of  a  giant,  and  enormous 
stones,  or  huge  masses  of  lead,  were  dropped  from  these  upon 
them,  by  which  their  ladders  were  crushed  to  pieces,  and  their 
ships  were  almost  sunk.  At  other  times,  machines  like  cranes, 
or  such  as  are  used  at  the  turnpikes  in  Germany,  and  in  the 
market  gardens  round  London  to  draw  water,  were  thrust  out 
over  the  wall,  and  the  end  of  the  lever,  with  an  iron  grapple 
affixed  to  it,  was  lowered  upon  the  Roman  ships.  As  soon  as 
the  grapple  had  taken  hold,  the  other  end  of  the  lever  was 
lowered  by  heavy  weights,  and  the  ship  raised  out  of  the  water, 
till  it  was  made  almost  to  stand  upon  its  stern  ;  then  the  grapple 
was  suddenly  let  go,  and  the  ship  dropped  into  the  sea  with  a 
violence  which  either  upset  it,  or  filled  it  with  water. 

With  equal  power  was  the  assault  on  the  land  side  repelled  ; 
and  the  Roman  soldiers,  bold  as  they  were,  were  so  daunted  by 
these  strange  and  irresistible  devices,  that  if  they  saw  so  much 
as  a  rope  or  a  stick  hanging  or  projecting  from  the  wall,  they 
would  turn  about  and  run  away,  crying  "  that  Archimedes  was 
going  to  set  one  of  his  engines  at  work  against  them."  Their 
attempts  indeed  were  a  mere  amusement  to  the  enemy,  till 
Marcellus  in  despair  put  a  stop  to  his  attacks ;  and  it  was 
resolved  merely  to  blockade  the  town,  and  to  wait  for  the  effect 
of  famine  upon  the  crowded  population  within. — Arnold's 
'  History  of  Home.9 


Our  own  Alfred  sheds  a  much  brighter  glory  over  the  ninth 
century  than  Charlemagne  and  the  Caliph  Haroun1  do  over  the 
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eighth.  Alfred  was  bora  in  the  year  849,  succeeded  to  the 
crown  in  871,  and  his  reign  extended  to  the  close  of  the  centur}'. 
Even  the  unusual  lateness  of  the  period  at  which  his  acquaint- 
ance with  books  commenced,  was  but  the  least  of  the  untoward 
circumstances  with  which  this  wonderful  man  had  to  contend 
in  his  pursuit  of  knowledge. 

]k>rn,  as  he  was,  the  son  of  a  king,  how  scanty  were  the 
means  of  education  of  which  he  had  it  in  his  power  to  avail 
himself,  compared  with  those  which,  in  our  happier  days,  are 
within  the  reach  of  the  poorest  peasant !  In  that  age  it  demanded 
the  price  of  a  goodly  estate  to  purchase  a  book,  and,  in  England 
especially,  teachers  were  so  scarce  that  Alfred,  so  long  as  he 
continued  merely  a  prince,  dependant  upon  his  father  or  his  elder 
brothers,  actually  seems  to  have  been  without  the  requisite 
resources  to  procure  their  services.  Nothing,  as  his  biographer, 
Asser,  informs  us,  was  a  more  frequent  subject  of  regret  with 
him  than  that,  during  the  only  time  of  his  life  when  he  had 
either  health  or  leisure  for  study,  he  had  thus  been  left  utterly 
without  the  means  of  obtaining  instruction  :  for  as  soon  almost 
as  he  had  passed  his  boyhood  he  was  obliged  to  engage  in  active 
duty  as  a  soldier  ;  and  the  incessant  toils  of  a  military  life — in 
the  course  of  which  he  is  recorded  to  have  fought  no  fewer  than 
fifty  battles,  as  well  as  to  have  undergone  a  succession  of  hard- 
ships and  sufferings,  under  which  an  ordinary  mind  would  have 
broken  down  in  despair — consumed  not  a  few  of  the  best  of  his 
succeeding  years. 

And  even  after  he  succeeded  to  the  throne,  when  we  consider 
that,  in  addition  to  the  extensive  literary  labours  which  he 
accomplished,  he  not  only  attended  to  his  multifarioua  public 
duties  with  a  punctuality  that  has  never  been  surpassed ;  but, 
notwithstanding  his  harassing  bodily  ailments,  signalized  himself 
by  his  prowess  and  dexterity  in  every  manly  exercise,  we  may 
well  ask  by  what  mysterious  art  did  he  find  time  for  all  this 
variety  of  occupation  ? 

The  answer  is,  that  he  found  time  by  never  losing  it.  Time 
is  the  only  gift  or  commodity  of  which  every  man  who  lives  has 
just  the  same  share.  The  passing  day  is  exactly  of  the  same 
dimensions  to  each  of  us,  and  by  no  contrivance  can  any  one  of 
us  extend  its  duration  by  so  much  as  a  minute  or  a  second.  It 
is  not  like  a  sum  of  money,  which  we  can  employ  in  trade,  or 
put  out  to  interest,  and  thereby  add  to  or  multiply  its  amount. 
Its  amount  is  unalterable.  We  cannot <c  make  it  breed  ; "  we 
cannot  even  keep  it  by  us.  Whether  we  will  or  no  we  must 
spend  it ;  and  all  our  power  over  it,  therefore,  consists  in  the 
manner  in  which  we  spent  it.    Part  with  it  we  must,  but  we 
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may  give  it  either  for  something  or  for  nothing.  Its  mode  of 
escaping  from  us,  however,  being  very  subtile  and  silent,  we  are 
exceedingly  apt,  because  we  do  not  feel  it  passing  out  of  our 
hands,  like  so  much  told  coin,  to  forget  that  we  are  parting  with 
it  at  all ;  and  thus,  from  mere  heedlessness,  the  precious  posses- 
sion is  allowed  to  flow  away  as  if  it  were  a  thing  of  no  value. 

The  first  and  principal  rule,  therefore,  in  regard  to  the  econo- 
mising and  right  employment  of  time  is  to  habituate  ourselves 
to  watch  it.  Alfred  knew  this  well ;  and  we  may  here  relate  the 
method  he  adopted  to  measure  the  passing  hours,  in  his  want  of 
those  more  artificial  timepieces  which  we  possess.  Having  made 
his  chaplains,  as  Asser  in  his  simple  narrative  informs  us,  procure 
the  necessary  quantity  of  wax,  he  ordered  six  candles  to  be  pre- 
pared, each  of  twelve  inches  long,  which  he  had  found  would 
together  burn  for  four  and  twenty  hours.  Having  marked  the 
inches  on  them,  therefore,  he  ordered  that  they  should  be  lighted 

w  w  «/  C. ' 

in  succession,  and  each  three  inches  that  were  consumed  he 
considered  as  recording  the  flight  of  an  hour. 

"  But  finding,"  continues  the  historian,  "  that  the  candles 
burned  away  more  quickly  at  one  time  than  at  another,  on 
account  of  the  rushing  violence  of  the  winds,  which  sometimes 
would  blow  night  and  day  without  intermission,  through  the 
doors  and  windows,  the  numerous  chinks  in  the  walls,  or  the 
slender  covering  of  the  tents,  he  bethought  him  how  he  might 
prevent  this  inconvenience,  and  having  contrived  artfully  and 
wisely,  he  ordered  that  a  lantern  should  be  fairly  fashioned  of 
wood  and  horn — for  white  horn,  when  scraped  thin,  allows  the 
light  to  pass  through  even  like  glass.  The  candle,  therefore, 
being  placed  in  the  lantern  thus  wonderfully  constructed,  as 
we  have  said,  of  wood  and  horn,  was  both  protected  from  the 
wind,  and  shone  during  the  night  as  luminously  without  as 
within." 

Every  heart  will  acknowledge,  that  there  is  something  not  a 
little  interesting  and  even  touching,  in  these  homely  details 
which  paint  to  us  so  graphically  the  poor  accommodations  of 
every  kind  in  the  midst  of  which  Alfred  had  to  pursue  his  studies, 
and  the  humble  matters  with  which  his  great  mind  was  often 
obliged  to  occupy  itself  in  contriving  the  means  of  gratifying  its 
nobis  aspirations.  This  illustrious  man,  indeed,  seems  almost 
to  have  lifted  himself  quite  above  the  tyranny  of  circumstances  ; 
realizing  in  the  most  disadvantageous,  nearly  all  that  could  be 
expected  or  desired  in  the  most  favourable.  The  difficulties 
with  which  he  had  to  contend,  in  truth,  formed  the  very  soil 
out  of  which  no  small  portion  of  his  greatness  grew.8  Among 
kings  he  is  not  only  the  Great,  but  the  very  greatest.    If  we 
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look  merely  to  his  zeal  and  services  on  behalf  of  literature,  it  is 
impossible  to  name  any  royal  personage  that  can  be  compared 
with  him,  either  in  classic  antiquity  or  in  modern  times. 

A  genuine  love  for  letters,  and  a  proficiency  in  them,  in  the 
possessor  of  a  throne,  is  worthy  of  our  admiration,  in  whatever 
age  or  country  the  phenomenon  may  be  recorded  to  have  been 
witnessed ;  because  it  must  always  be  considered  as  a  striking 
example  of  the  triumph  over  seductions  that  are  generally,  of  all 
others,  found  the  most  difficult  to  resist,  and  have  accordingly 
been  of  all  others  the  most  seldom  resisted.  But  of  the  other 
learned  kings  of  whom  we  read  in  history,  some  were  literary 
in  a  literary  age  ;  others,  naturally  unfitted  for  the  more  active 
duties  of  their  station,  took  to  philosophy,  or  pedantry,  as  a 
refuge  from  insignificance ;  some  had  caught  the  love  and  the 
habit  of  study  before  they  had  mounted  a  throne,  or  had  dreamed 
of  mounting  one ;  above  all,  most,  if  not  all,  of  them  had  been 
carefully  educated  and  trained  to  letters  in  their  youth.  But  it 
is  told  only  of  Alfred,  that,  without  an  example  to  look  to, 
without  even  the  advantages  of  the  very  scantiest  education,  in 
an  unlearned  age,  and  a  still  more  unlearned  country,  he,  who 
had  been  only  a  soldier  from  his  youth  upwards,  withdrew 
himself  of  his  own  accord  from  the  rude  and  merely  sensual 
enjoyments  of  all  his  predecessors  and  all  his  contemporaries,  to 
devote  himself  to  intellectual  pursuits,  and  to  seek  to  intertwine 
with  the  martial  laurels  that  already  bound  his  brow  the  more 
honourable  wreath  of  literary  distinction. — Craik's  '  Pursuit  of 
Knowledge.* 

1.  Haroun  Alraschid,  one  of  the  successors  of  Mohammed,  is  celebrated  for  his 
patronage  of  science  and  letters. 

2.  Our  greatness  will  appear 

Then  most  conspicuous,  when  great  things  of  small, 
Useful  of  hurtful,  prosperous  of  adverse, 
We  can  create,  and  in  what  place  soe'er, 
Thrive  under  evil  and  work  ease  out  of  pain 
Through  labour  and  endurauce.— Miltm. 
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The  Saxons  were  divided  into  three  orders  of  men  ;  the  noble, 
the  free,  and  the  servile.  The  nobles  were  called  thanes,  and 
were  of  two  kinds,  the  principal  and  inferior  thanes.    The  latter 
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seem  to  have  had  some  dependence  on  the  former,  as  the  former 
had  on  the  king,  hut  of  what  nature  is  uncertain.  The  lower 
freemen  among  the  Saxons  were  denominated  ceorles,  and  were 
chiefly  employed  in  husbandry — whence  a  husbandman  and 
ceorle  became  synonymous  terms.  They  farmed  the  lands  of 
the  nobility  or  higher  orders,  and  appear  to  have  been  remov- 
able at  pleasure.  But  the  slaves  or  villeins  were  by  much  the 
most  numerous  class  of  the  community  ;  and  being  the  property 
of  their  masters,  were  incapable  of  holding  any  property  of 
themselves.  They  were  of  two  kinds ;  household  slaves,  after 
the  manner  of  the  ancients  :  and  rustic  slaves,  who  were  sold  or 
transferred  like  cattle  with  the  soil.  The  long  wars  between  the 
Saxons  and  Britains,  and  afterwards  between  the  different  princes 
of  the  heptarchy,  seem  to  have  been  the  cause  of  the  dispropor- 
tionate number  of  these  unhappy  men  ;  for  prisoners  taken  in 
battle  were  reduced  to  slavery  by  the  laws  of  war,  and  entirely  at 
the  disposal  of  their  masters.  The  higher  nobility  and  dignified 
clergy  among  the  Anglo-Saxons  possessed  a  criminal  jurisdiction 
within  their  own  territories,  and  could  punish  without  appeal 
such  as  they  judged  worthy  of  death. 

This  was  a  dangerous  privilege,  and  liable  to  the  greatest 
abuse.  But  although  the  Anglo-Saxon  government  seems  at 
last  to  have  become  in  some  measure  aristocratical,  there  were 
still  considerable  remains  of  the  ancient  democracy.  All  the 
freeholders  assembled  twice  a-year  in  the  county  court,  or  shire- 
gemot,  to  receive  appeals  from  the  inferior  courts — a  practice 
well  calculated  for  the  preservation  of  general  liberty,  and  for 
restraining  the  exorbitant  power  of  the  nobles.  In  these  courts 
were  decided  all  causes,  ecclesiastical  as  well  as  civil,  the  bishop 
and  alderman,  or  earl,  presiding  over  them.  The  case  was 
determined  by  a  majority  of  voices,  without  much  pleading, 
formality,  or  delay;  the  bishop  and  earl  having  no  further 
authority  than  to  keep  order  among  the  freeholders,  and  offer 
advice. 

Though  it  should  be  granted,  therefore,  that  the  Whitten- 
agemot  was  composed  entirely  of  the  greater  thanes  and  dignified 
clergy,  yet  in  a  government  where  few  taxes  were  imposed  by  the 
legislature,  and  few  statutes  enacted  ;  where  the  nation  was  less 
governed  by  laws  than  by  customs,  which  allowed  much  latitude 
of  interpretation,  the  county  courts,  where  all  the  freeholders 
were  admitted,  and  which  regulated  the  daily  occurrences  of  life, 
form  a  wide  basis  for  freedom.  The  criminal  laws  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxons,  as  of  most  barbarous  nations,  were  far  from  being  severe  ; 
a  compensation  in  money  being  sufficient  for  murder  of  any 
species,  and  for  the"  lives  of  persons  of  any  rank,  including  the 
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king  and  the  primate,  whose  head,  by  the  laws  of  Kent,  was 
estimated  at  a  higher  rate  than  that  of  the  king.  The  prices 
of  all  kinds  of  wounds  were  also  settled  ;  and  he  who  was 
detected  in  adultery  with  his  neighbour's  wife  was  ordered  by 
the  laws  of  Ethelbert  to  pay  him  a  fine,  and  buy  him  another 
wife.  The  punishments  for  robbery  were  various,  but  none  of 
them  capital.  If  any  person  could  track  his  stolen  cattle  into 
another's  ground,  the  owner  of  the  ground  was  obliged  to  show 
their  tracks  out  of  it,  or  pay  the  value  of  the  cattle.  But  if  the 
punishments  for  crimes  among  the  Anglo-Saxons  were  remark- 
able, their  pretended  proofs  were  no  less  so. 

When  any  controversy  about  a  fact  was  too  intricate  for  the 
ignorant  judges  to  unravel,  they  had  recourse  to  what  they  called 
the  judgment  of  God ;  or,  in  other  words,  to  chance.  Their 
modes  of  consulting  that  blind  divinity  were  various,  but  the 
most  common  was  the  ordeal.  This  method  of  trial  was  practised 
either  by  boiling  water  or  red-hot  iron.  The  water  or  iron  was 
consecrated  by  prayers,  masses,  fasting,  and  exorcisms  ;  after 
which  the  person  accused  either  took  up  with  his  bare  hand  a 
stone  sunk  in  the  water  to  a  certain  depth,  or  carried  the  iron  to 
a  particular  distance.  The  hand  was  immediately  wrapped  up 
and  the  covering  sealed  for  three  days  ;  and  if,  on  examining  it, 
there  appeared  no  marks  of  burning  or  scalding,  the  person 
accused  was  pronounced  innocent ;  if  otherwise,  he  was  declared 
guilty.  The  same  kind  of  proof,  or  others  equally  extravagant, 
prevailed  among  all  nations  of  the  continent ;  and  money,  in 
like  manner,  was  in  every  country  the  atonement  for  guilt,  both 
in  a  civil  and  ecclesiastical  sense. — Kussell's  *  History  of  Modern 
Europe.' 


CHIVALRY. 

Infantry.  Plebeians  Invested.  Assimilated. 
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Describe.  Ponderous.  Voluntary.  Illiterate. 

Between  the  age  of  Charlemagne  and  that  of  the  Crusades,1  a 
revolution  had  taken  place  among  the  Spaniards,  -the  Normans, 
and  the  French,  which  was  gradually  extending  to  the  rest  of 
Europe.  The  service  of  the  infantry  was  degraded  to  the  ple- 
beians ;  the  cavalry  formed  the  strength  of  the  armies,  and  the 
honourable  name  of  miles,  or  soldier,  was  confined  to  the  gentle- 
men who  served  on  horseback,  and  were  invested  with  the  cha- 
racter of  knighthood.    The  dukes  and  counts,  who  had  usurped 
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the  rights  of  sovereignty,  divided  the  provinces  among  their 
faithful  barons  ;  the  barons  distributed  among  their  vassals  the 
fiefs  or  benefices  of  their  jurisdiction  ;  and  these  military  tenants, 
the  peers  of  each  other  and  of  their  lord,  composed  the  noble  or 
equestrian  order,  which  disdained  to  conceive  the  peasant  or 
burgher  as  of  the  same  species  with  themselves. 

The  dignity  of  their  birth  was  preserved  by  pure  and  equal 
alliances ;  their  sons  alone,  who  could  produce  four  quarters  or 
lines  of  ancestry,  without  spot  or  reproach,  might  legally  pretend 
to  the  honour  of  knighthood,  but  a  valiant  plebeian  was  some- 
times enriched  and  ennobled  by  the  sword,  and  became  the  father 
of  a  new  race.  A  single  knight  could  impart,  according  to  his 
judgment,  the  character  which  he  received;  and  the  warlike 
sovereigns  of  Europe  derived  more  glory  from  this  personal 
distinction,  than  from  the  lustre  of  their  diadem.  This  cere- 
mony, of  which  some  traces  may  be  found  in  Tacitus  and  the 
woods  of  Germany,  was  in  its  origin  simple  and  profane ;  the 
candidate,  after  some  previous  trial,  was  invested  with  a  sword 
and  spurs,  and  his  cheek  or  shoulder  was  touched  with  a  slight 
blow,  as  an  emblem  of  the  last  affront  which  it  was  lawful  for 
him  to  endure. 

But  superstition  mingled  in  every  public  and  private  action  of 
life ;  in  the  holy  wars  it  sanctified  the  profession  of  arms,  and 
the  order  of  chivalry  was  assimilated  in  its  rights  and  privileges 
to  the  sacred  orders  of  priesthood.  The  bath  and  white  garment 
of  the  novice  were  an  indecent  copy  of  the  regeneration  of 
baptism;  his  sword,  which  he  offered  on  the  altar,  was  blessed 
by  the  ministers  of  religion  ;  his  solemn  reception  was  preceded 
by  fasts  and  vigils ;  and  he  was  created  a  knight  in  the  name  of 
God,  of  St.  George,  and  of  St.  Michael  the  archangel.  He  swore 
to  accomplish  the  duties  of  his  profession  ;  and  education,  ex- 
ample, and  the  public  opinion,  were  the  inviolable  guardians  of 
his  oath. 

As  the  champion  of  God  and  the  ladies  (I  blush  to  unite  such 
discordant  names)  he  devoted  himself  to  speak  the  truth,  to 
maintain  the  right,  to  protect  the  distressed,  to  practise  courtesy 
— a  virtue  less  familiar  to  the  ancients — to  pursue  the  infidels,  to 
despise  the  allurements  of  ease  and  safety,  and  to  vindicate  in 
eveiy  perilous  adventure  the  honour  of  his  character.  The  abuse 
of  the  same  spirit  provoked  the  illiterate  knight  to  disdain  the 
arts  of  industry  and  peace, — to  esteem  himself  the  sole  judge  and 
avenger  of  his  own  injuries — and  proudly  to  neglect  the  laws  of 
civil  society  and  military  discipline.  Yet  the  benefits  of  this 
institution,  to  refine  the  temper  of  barbarians,  and  to  infuse  some 
principles  of  faith,  justice,  and  humanity,  were  strongly  felt  and 
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have  been  often  observed.  The  asperity  of  national  prejudice  was 
softened,  and  the  community  of  religion  and  arms  spread  a  similar 
colour  and  generous  emulation  over  the  face  of  Christendom. 

Abroad  in  enterprise  and  pilgrimage,  at  home  in  martial 
exercise,  the  warriors  of  every  country  were  perpetually  asso- 
ciated, and  impartial  taste  must  prefer  a  Gothic  tournament  to 
the  Olympic  games  of  classic  antiquity.  Instead  of  the  naked 
spectacles  which  corrupted  the  manners  of  the  Greeks,  and 
banished  from  the  stadium  the  virgins  and  matrons,  the  pom- 
pous decoration  of  the  list  was  crowned  with  the  presence  of 
chaste  and  high-born  beauty,  from  whose  hands  the  conqueror 
received  the  prize  of  his  dexterity  and  courage.  The  skill  and 
strength  that  were  exerted  in  wrestling  and  boxing,  bear  a  dis- 
tant and  doubtful  relation  to  the  merit  of  a  soldier ;  but  the 
tournaments,  as  they  were  invented  in  France,  and  eagerly 
adopted  both  in  the  east  and  west,  presented  a  lively  image  of 
the  business  of  the  field.  The  single  combats,  the  general  skir- 
mish, the  defence  of  a  pass  or  a  castle,  were  rehearsed  as  in 
actual  service  ;  and  the  contest,  both  in  real  and  mimic  war, 
was  decided  by  the  superior  management  of  the  horse  and  lance. 
The  lance  was  the  proper  and  peculiar  weapon  of  the  knight ; 
his  horse  was  of  a  large  and  heavy  breed— but  this  charger,  till 
he  was  aroused  by  the  approaching  danger,  was  usually  led  by 
an  attendant,  and  he  quietly  rode  a  pad  or  palfrey  of  a  more 
easy  pace.  His  helmet  and  sword,  his  greaves  and  buckler,  it 
would  be  superfluous  to  describe ;  but  I  may  remark,  that  at  the 
period  of  the  Crusades,  the  armour  was  less  ponderous  than  in 
later  times ;  and  that,  instead  of  a  massy  cuirass,  his  breast  was 
defended  by  a  hauberk  or  coat  of  mail. 

When  their  long  lances  were  fixed  in  the  rest,  the  warriors 
furiously  spurred  their  horses  against  the  foe,  and  the  light 
cavalry  of  the  Turks  and  Arabs  could  seldom  stand  against  the 
direct  and  impetuous  weight  of  their  charge.  Each  knight  was 
attended  to  the  field  by  his  faithful  squire,  a  youth  of  equal 
birth  and  similar  hopes ;  he  was  followed  by  his  archers  and 
men-at-arms,  and  four,  or  five,  or  six  soldiers  were  computed 
as  the  furniture  of  a  complete  lance.  In  the  expeditions  to 
the  neighbouring  kingdoms  of  the  Holy  Land,  the  duties  of 
the  feudal  tenure  no  longer  subsisted  ;  the  voluntary  service  of 
the  knights  and  their  followers  was  either  prompted  by  zeal 
or  attachment,  or  purchased  with  rewards  and  promises ;  and 
the  numbers  of  each  squadron  were  measured  by  the  power,  the 
wealth,  and  the  fame  of  each  independent  chieftain.  They 
were  distinguished  by  his  banner,  his  armorial  coat,  and  his 
cry  of  war ;  and  the  most  ancient  families  of  Europe  must  seek 
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in  these  achievements  the  origin  and  proof  of  their  nobility. — 
Gibbon's  'Boman  Empire.' 

1.  Charlemagne  flourished  in  the  end  of  the  eighth  century;  the  First  Crusade 
took  place  in  1095,  and  the  last  was  finished  in  1221. 

2.  Peer,  probably  the  same  as  pair,  means  an  equal  in  rank. 


EFFECTS  OF  THE  CRUSADES. 

Successive.  Superiority.  Ascribed.  Stationary. 

Retrograde.  Introduced.  Obvious.  Fanatics. 

Captive.  Repulsed.  Excited.  Stability. 

Invaders.  Anarchy.  Barbarism.  Expulsion. 

Conversion.  Maturity.  Salutary.  Antidote. 

Prevented.  Extinction.  Mitigated.  Extinguished. 

Nutritive.  Expeditions.  Artificer.  Conflagration. 

If  we  compare,  at  the  era  of  the  Crusades,  the  Latins  of  Europe 
with  the  Greeks  and  Arabians,  their  respective  degrees  of  know- 
ledge, industry  and  art,  our  rude  ancestors  must  be  content  with 
the  third  rank  in  the  scale  of  nations.  Their  successive  improve- 
ment and  present  superiority  may  be  ascribed  to  a  peculiar 
energy  of  character,  to  an  active  and  imitative  spirit,  unknown 
to  their  more  polished  rivals,  who  at  that  time  were  in  a  stationary 
or  retrograde  state.  With  such  a  disposition,  the  Latins  should 
have  derived  the  most  early  and  essential  benefits  from  a  series 
of  events  which  opened  to  their  eyes  the  prospect  of  the  world, 
and  introduced  them  to  a  long  and  frequent  intercourse  with  the 
more  cultivated  regions  of  the  East. 

The  first  and  most  obvious  progress  was  in  trade  and  manu- 
factures, in  the  arts  which  are  strongly  prompted  by  the  thirst 
of  wealth,  the  calls  of  necessity,  and  the  gratification  of  the 
sense  of  vanity.  Among  the  crowd  of  unthinking  fanatics,  a 
captive  or  a  pilgrim  might  sometimes  observe  the  superior  re- 
finements of  Cairo  and  Constantinople ;  the  first  importer  of 
windmills  was  the  benefactor  of  nations  ;  and  if  such  blessings 
are  enjoyed  without  any  grateful  remembrance,  history  has  con- 
descended to  notice  the  more  apparent  luxuries  of  silk  and  sugar, 
which  were  transported  into  Italy  from  Greece  and  Egypt. 

But  the  intellectual  wants  of  the  Athenians  were  more 
slowly  felt  and  supplied ;  the  ardour  of  studious  curiosity  was 
awakened  in  Europe  by  different  causes  and  more  recent 
events ;  and,  in  the  age  of  the  Crusades,  they  viewed  with 
careless  indifference  the  literature  of  the  Greeks  and  Arabians  : 
some  rudiments  of  mathematical  and  medicinal  knowledge 
might  be  imparted  in  practice  and  in  figures ;  necessity  might 
produce  some  interpreters  for  the  grosser  business  of  merchants 
and  soldiers ;  but  the  commerce  of  the  Orientals  had  not  dif- 
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fused  the  study  and  knowledge  of  their  languages  in  the  schools 
of  Europe.  If  a  similar  principle  of  religion  repulsed  the  idiom 
of  the  Koran,  it  should  have  excited  their  patience  and  curiosity 
to  understand  the  original  text  of  the  gospel ;  and  the  same 
grammar  would  have  unfolded  the  sense  of  Plato  and  the  beauties 
of  Homer.  Yet  in  a  reign  of  sixty  years  the  Latins  of  Constan- 
tinople disdained  the  speech  and  learning  of  their  subjects,  and 
the  manuscripts  were  the  only  treasures  which  the  natives  might 
enjoy  without  rapine  or  envy. 

Aristotle  was  indeed  the  oracle  of  the  western  universities, 
but  it  was  a  barbarous  Aristotle  ;  and,  instead  of  ascending  to 
the  fountain  head,  his  Latin  votaries  humbly  accepted  a  corrupt 
and  remote  version  from  the  Jews  and  Moors  of  Andalusia. 
The  principle  of  the  Crusades  was  a  savage  fanaticism ;  and 
the  most  important  effects  were  analogous  to  the  cause.  Each 
pilgrim  was  ambitious  to  return  with  his  sacred  spoils,  the 
relics  of  Greece  and  Palestine  ;  and  each  relic  was  preceded 
and  followed  by  a  train  of  miracles  and  visions.  The  belief  of 
the  Catholics  was  corrupted  by  new  legends,  their  practice 
by  new  superstitions ;  and  the  establishment  of  the  Inquisi- 
tion, the  mendicant  orders  of  monks  and  friars,  the  last  abuse  of 
indulgences,  and  the  final  progress  of  idolatry,  flowed  from  the 
baneful  fountain  of  the  holy  war.  The  active  spirit  of  the  Latins 
preyed  on  the  vitals  of  their  reason  and  religion ;  and  if  the 
ninth  and  tenth  centuries  were  the  times  of  darkness,  the  thir- 
teenth and  fourteenth  were  the  age  of  absurdity  and  fable. 

In  the  profession  of  Christianity,  in  the  cultivation  of  a  fertile 
land,  the  northern  conquerors  of  the  Roman  empire  insensibly 
mingled  with  the  provincials,  and  rekindled  the  embers  of  the  arts 
of  antiquity.  Their  settlements,  about  the  age  of  Charlemagne, 
had  acquired  some  degree  of  order  and  stability,  when  they  were 
overwhelmed  by  new  swarms  of  invaders,  the  Normans,  Saracens, 
and  Hungarians,  who  replunged  the  western  countries  of  Europe 
into  their  former  state  of  anarchy  and  barbarism.  About  the 
eleventh  century,  the  second  tempest  had  subsided  by  the 
expulsion  or  conversion  of  the  enemies  of  Christendom :  the  tide 
of  civilization,  which  had  so  long  ebbed,  began  to  flow  with  a 
steady  and  accelerated  course,  and  a  fairer  prospect  was  opened 
to  the  hopes  and  efforts  of  the  rising  generations.  Great  was 
the  increase  and  rapid  the  progress,  during  the  two  hundred 
years  of  the  Crusades ;  and  some  philosophers  have  applauded  the 
propitious  influence  of  these  holy  wars,  which  appear  to  me  to 
have  checked  rather  than  forwarded  the  maturity  of  Europe. 
The  lives  and  labours  of  millions,  which  were  buried  in  the  East, 
would  have  been  more  profitably  employed  in  the  improvement 
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of  their  native  country :  the  accumulated  stock  of  industry  and 
wealth  would  have  overflowed  in  navigation  and  trade ;  and  the 
Latins  would  have  been  enriched  and  enlightened  by  a  pure  and 
friendly  correspondence  with  the  climates  of  the  East. 

In  one  respect  I  can  indeed  perceive  the  accidental  operation  of 
the  Crusades,  not  so  much  in  producing  a  benefit  as  in  removing 
an  evil.  The  larger  portion  of  the  inhabitants  of  Europe  were 
chained  to  the  soil  without  freedom  or  property,  or  knowledge  ; 
and  the  two  orders  of  ecclesiastics  and  nobles,  whose  numbers 
were  comparatively  small,  alone  deserved  the  name  of  citizens 
and  men.  This  oppressive  system  was  supported  by  the  arts  of 
the  clergy  and  the  swords  of  the  barons.  The  authority  of  the 
priests  operated  in  the  darker  ages  as  a  salutary  antidote  ;  they 
prevented  the  total  extinction  of  letters,  mitigated  the  fierceness 
of  the  times,  sheltered  the  poor  and  defenceless,  and  preserved  or 
revived  the  peace  and  order  of  civil  society.  But  the  indepen- 
dence, rapine,  and  discord  of  the  feudal  lords  were  unmixed  with 
any  semblance  of  good ;  and  every  hope  of  industry  and  im- 
provement was  crushed  by  the  iron  weight  of  the  martial  aristo- 
cracy. 

Among  the  causes  that  undermined  that  Gothic  edifice,  a 
conspicuous  place  must  be  allowed  to  the  Crusades.  The 
estates  of  the  barons  were  dissipated;,  and  their  race  was  often 
extinguished  in  these  costly  and  perilous  expeditions.  Their 
poverty  extorted  from  their  pride  those  charters  of  freedom 
which  unlocked  the  fetters  of  the  slave,  secured  the  farm  of  the  • 
peasant  and  the  shop  of  the  artificer,  and  gradually  restored  a 
substance  and  a  soul  to  the  most  numerous  and  useful  part  of 
the  community.  The  conflagration  which  destroyed  the  tall  and 
baren  trees  of  the  forest  gave  air  and  scope  to  the  vegetation  of 
the  smaller  and  nutritive  plants  of  the  soil. — Gibbon's  '  Roman 
Empire.9 


THE  COUNCIL  OF  CLERMONT. 

"  And  shall,"  the  Pontiff  asks,  "  profaneness  flow 

From  Nazareth,  source  of  Christian  piety  ; 

From  Bethlehem,  from  the  Mounts  of  Agony 

And  glorified  Ascension  ?    Warriors,  go, 

With  prayers  and  blessings  we  your  path  will  sow ; 

Like  Moses  hold  our  hands  erect,  till  ye 

Have  chased  far  off  by  righteous  victory, 

These  sons  of  Amalek,  or  laid  them  low  !" 

'*  God  willeth  it,"  the  whole  assembly  cry  ; 
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Shout  which  the  enraptured  multitude  astounds ! 
The  Council-roof  and  Clermont's  tower  reply  : — 
"God  willeth  it,"  from  hill  to  hill  rebounds, 
And,  in  awe-stricken  countries  far  and  nigjj, 
Through  "  Nature's  hollow  arch"  that  voice  resounds.1 

WOBDSWORTH. 

i  The  decision  of  this  council  was  believed  to  be  instantly  known  in  remote  parts 
of  Europe. 


DISCOVERY  OF  AMERICA. 


Deceived.  Fallacious. 

Congratulations.  Gratitude 

Obstructed.  Sagacity. 

Conducting.  Comprehend. 


Verdant.  Rivulets. 

Reverence.  Insolence 

Fortitude.  Martial. 

Consequences.  Machines. 


A  little  after  midnight  the  joyful  sound  of  land  !  land  !  was 
heard  from  the  Pinta,  which  kept  always  ahead  of  the  other 
ships.  But  having  been  so  often  deceived  by  fallacious  appear- 
ances, every  man  was  now  become  slow  of  belief,  and  waited,  in 
all  the  anguish  of  uncertainty  and  impatience,  for  the  return  of 
day.  As  soon  as  morning  dawned,  all  doubts  and  fears  were  dis- 
pelled. From  every  ship  an  island  was  seen  about  two  leagues 
to  the  north,  whose  flat  and  verdant  fields,  well  stored  with 
wood  and  watered  with  many  rivulets,  presented  the  aspect  of 
a  delightful  country.  The  crew  of  the  Pinta  instantly  began  the 
Te  Deum,  as  a  hymn  of  thanksgiving  to  God,  and  were  joined 
by  those  of  the  other  ships,  with  tears  of  joy  and  transports  of 
congratulation.  This  office  of  gratitude  to  heaven  was  followed 
by  an  act  of  justice  to  their  commander.  They  threw  them- 
selves at  the  feet  of  Columbus,  with  feelings  of  self-condemna- 
tion mingled  with  reverence.  They  implored  him  to  pardon 
their  ignorance,  incredulity,  and  insolence,  which  had  created 
him  so  much  unnecessary  disquiet,  and  had  so  often  obstructed 
the  prosecution  of  his  well-concerted  plan  ;  and  passing,  in  the 
warmth  of  the  admiration,  from  one  extreme  to  another,  they 
now  pronounced  the  man,  whom  they  had  so  lately  reviled  and 
threatened,  to  be  a  person  inspired  by  heaven  with  sagacity  and 
fortitude  more  than  human,  in  order  to  accomplish  a  design  so 
far  beyond  the  ideas  and  conception  of  all  former  ages. 

As  soon  as  the  sun  arose,  all  their  boats  were  manned  and 
armed.  They  rowed  towards  the  island  with  their  colours  dis- 
played, with  warlike  music,  and  other  martial  pomp.  As  they 
approached  the  coast,  they  saw  it  covered  with  a  multitude  of 
people,  whom  the  novelty  of  the  spectacle  had  drawn  together, 
whose  attitudes  and  gestures  expressed  wonder  and  astonishment 
at  the  strange  objects  which  presented  themselves  to  their  view. 
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Columbus  was  the  first  European  who  set  foot  in  the  new  world 
which  he  had  discovered.  He  landed  in  a  rich  dress,  and  with 
a  naked  sword  in  his  hand.  His  men  followed,  and  kneeling 
down,  they  all  kissed  the  ground  which  they  had  so  long 
desired  to  see.  They  next  erected  a  crucifix,  and  prostrating 
themselves  before  it,  returned  thanks  to  God  for  conducting  their 
voyage  to  such  an  happy1  issue.  They  then  took  solemn  posses- 
sion of  the  country  for  the  crown  of  Castile  and  Leon,  with  all 
the  formalities  which  the  Portuguese  were  accustomed  to  observe 
in  acts  of  this  kind  in  their  new  discoveries. 

The  Spaniards,  while  thus  employed,  were  surrounded  by 
many  of  the  natives,  who  gazed  in  silent  admiration  upon  actions 
which  they  could  not  comprehend,  and  of  which  they  did  not 
foresee  the  consequences.  The  dress  of  the  Spaniards,  the  white- 
ness of  their  skins,  their  beards,  their  arms,  appeared  strange  and 
surprising.  The  vast  machines*  in  which  they  had  traversed  the 
ocean,  that  seemed  to  move  upon  the  waters  with  wings,  and 
uttered  a  dreadful  sound,  resembling  thunder,  accompanied  with 
lightning  and  smoke,  struck  them  with  such  terror,  that  they 
began  to  respect  their  new  guests  as  a  superior  order  of  beings, 
and  concluded  that  they  were  children  of  the  sun  who  had  de- 
scended to  visit  the  earth. — Robertson's  '  History  of  America.9 

instance,  walk  across  the  sea,  but  by- 
means  of  a  boat,  ship,  &c,  we  are  able  to 
do  the  same  thing,  and  so  the  boat,  ship, 
&c,  may  be  called  a  44  machine."  On 
this  subject  some  valuable  remarks  will 
be  found  in  one  of  Knight's  Weekly 
Volumes,  "  Capital  and  Labour,"  which 
ought  to  be  in  every  school  library. 


1.  It  is  so  in  the  original.  Is  there 
anything  to  object  to  ? 

2.  Johnson  defines  this  word  as  "  any 
complicated  work  in  which  one  part  con- 
tributes to  the  motion  of  another" — a 
definition  scarcely  applicable  to  a  ship, 
but  the  word  is  often  used  to  signify 
anything  that  enables  us  to  do  what  we 
could  not  do  without  it.  We  cannot,  for 


THE  SETTLEMENT  OF  VIRGINIA. 

Industry.  Supported.  Provisions.  Prodigiously. 

Heterogeneous.  Stability.  Relinquish.  Arduously. 

Totally.  Extinguished.  Prejudice.  Antipathy. 

Rapidity.  Captivating.  Extensive.  Circulation. 

The  English  colonies  in  Virginia,  relying  more  on  foreign 
supplies  than  on  their  own  industry,  supported  with  difficulty, 
for  a  few  years,  a  frail  and  tottering  existence.  In  1609,  a  rein- 
forcement of  500  settlers  arrived  in  nine  ships.  Lord  Delawarr  was 
appointed  governor  of  the  colony ;  but  as  he  was  unable  to  pro- 
ceed himself  to  the  settlements  in  that  year,  he  sent  three  deputy 
governors,  who,  being  embarked  in  the  same  ship,  were  all  cast 
away  on  the  islands  of  Bermudas. 

On  those  islands,  which  were  at  that  time  uninhabited,  they 
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found  abundance  of  wood  and  of  provisions.  The  swine  left 
there  by  the  Spaniards  had  increased  prodigiously,  and  proved 
for  the  future  a  grand  resource  to  the  needy  colonists.  The 
Bermudas  were  now  taken  possession  of  for  the  crown  of  Eng- 
land ;  and  from  Sir  George  Summers,  one  of  the  deputy-go-  ~ 
vernors,  they  received  the  name  of  the  Summers'  Islands.  The 
presence  of  so  many  men  of  rank  and  consideration  maintained 
a  semblance  of  order  and  of  plenty  among  the  profuse,  negligent, 
and  murmuring  colonists. 

But  a  society  formed  of  such  heterogeneous  elements  could 
not  easily  acquire  stability  ;  and  when  Lord  Delaware,  shortly 
after,  arrived  in  the  Chesapeak  Bay,  to  enter  upon  his  office 
as  governor,  he  found  the  settlers  already  embarked,  and  on  the 
point  of  returning  home.  He  compelled  them,  however,  to 
relinquish  that  design,  and  to  apply  themselves  assiduously  to 
the  improvement  of  their  fortunes  in  the  New  World.  This 
lucky  accident  saved  the  Virginian  colonies  from  being  again 
totally  extinguished.  In  161G  they  commenced  the  cultivation 
of  tobacco,  from  which  they  soon  derived  wealth  and  importance. 

Tobacco,  when  first  brought  into  use  in  Europe,  had  much 
opposition  to  encounter  :  and  as  bigotry  is  easily  allied  with 
prejudice,  those  who  decried  it  from  mere  fantastical  antipathy 
were  its  most  zealous  adversaries,  and  did  not  scruple  even  to 
allege  the  authority  of  religion  on  their  side.  King  James  openly 
avowed  his  aversion  to  "  this  vile  and  nauseous  weed,"  from 
which  the  country  has  since  derived  so  large  a  share  of  its 
revenue.  There  are  few  facts  in  history  that  so  fully  illus- 
trate how  little  the  authority  of  the  sovereign  avails  against  the 
general  feeling  of  the  commonalty,  as  the  rapidity  with  which 
tobacco — a  luxury  not  very  captivating  in  the  first  instance — 
although  denounced  by  some  of  the  greatest  princes  in  Europe, 
has  grown  into  extensive  circulation. — Cooley'b  4  Maritime  and 
Inland  Discovery* 


EXTINCTION  OF  THE  ROYAL  HOUSE  OF  STUART. 
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Other  wild  or  inefficient  intrigues  were  carried  on  in  behalf  of 
Charles  down  to  about  1760  ;  but  they  have  all  the  character  of 
being  formed  by  mere  projectors,  desirous  of  obtaining  money 
from  the  exiled  Prince,  without  any  reasonable  prospect,  perhaps 
without  any  serious  purpose,  of  rendering  him  effectual  service. 
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A  few  years  later  than  the  period  last  mentioned,  a  person 
seems  to  have  been  desirous  to  obtain  Charles's  commission  to 
form  some  interest  for  him  among  the  North  American  colonists, 
who  had  then  commenced  their  quarrels  with  the  mother  country. 
It  was  proposed  by  the  adventurer  alluded  to,  to  make  a  party 
for  the  Prince  among  the  insurgents  in  a  country  which  contained 
many  Highlanders.  But  that  scheme  was  also  entirely  without 
solid  foundation,  for  the  Scottish  colonists  in  general  joined  the 
party  of  King  George. 

Amidst  these  vain  intrigues,  excited  by  new  hopes,  which  were 
always  succeeded  by  fresh  disappointment,  Charles,  who  had 
supported  so  much  real  distress  and  fatigue  with  fortitude  and 
firmness,  gave  way  both  in  mind  and  body.  His  domestic  un- 
easiness was  increased  by  an  unhappy  union  with  Louisa  of 
Stohlberg,  a  German  princess,  which  produced  happiness  to 
neither  party,  and  some  discredit  to  both.  Latterly,  after  long 
retaining  the  title  of  Prince  of  Wales,  he  laid  it  aside,  because, 
after  his  father's  death  in  1766,  the  courts  of  Europe  would  not 
recognise  him  as  King  of  Great  Britain.  He  afterwards  lived 
incognito  under  the  title  of  Count  d' Albany  ;  finally,  he  died  at 
Kome  upon  the  31st  of  January  1788,  in  his  sixty-eighth  year, 
and  was  royally  interred  in  the  cathedral  church  of  Frescati,  of 
which  his  brother  was  bishop. 

The  merits  of  this  unhappy  Prince  appear  to  have  consisted  in 
a  degree  of  dauntless  resolution  and  enterprise,  bordering  upon 
temerity ;  the  power  of  supporting  fatigue  and  misfortunes,  and 
extremity  of  every  kind,  with  firmness  and  magnanimity ;  and  a 
natural  courtesy  of  manner  highly  gratifying  to  his  followers, 
which  he  could  exchange  for  reserve  at  his  pleasure.  Nor,  when 
his  campaign  in  Scotland  is  considered,  can  he  be  denied  respect- 
able talents  in  military  affairs.  Some  of  his  partizans  of  higher 
rank  conceived  he  evinced  less  gratitude  for  their  services  than 
he  ought  to  have  rendered  them  ;  but  by  far  the  greater  part  of 
those  who  approached  his  person  were  unable  to  mention  him 
without  tears  of  sorrow. 

His  faults  or  errors  arose  from  a  course  of  tuition  totally  unfit 
for  the  situation  to  which  he  conceived  himself  born.  His  educa- 
tion, intrusted  to  narrow-minded  priests  and  soldiers  of  fortune, 
had  been  singularly  limited  and  imperfect ;  so  that  instead  of 
being  taught  to  disown  or  greatly  modify  the  tenets  which  had 
made  his  fathers  exiles  from  their  throne  and  country,  he  wTas 
instructed  to  cling  to  those  errors  as  sacred  maxims,  to  which  ho 
was  bound  in  honour  and  conscience  to  adhere.  He  left  a  natural 
daughter,  called  Countess  of  Albany  who  died  only  a  few  years 
since. 
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The  last  direct  male  heir  of  the  line  of  Stuart,  on  the  death  of 
Charles,  was  his  younger  brother,  Henry  Benedict,  whom  the 
Pope  had  created  a  cardinal.  This  Prince  took  no  other  step  for 
asserting  his  claim  to  the  British  kingdoms,  than  by  striking  a 
beautiful  medal  in  which  he  is  represented  in  his  cardinal's  robes, 
with  the  crown,  sceptre,  and  regalia,  in  the  background,  bearing 
the  motto,  "  Voluntate  dei  non  desiderio  populi,"  implying  a  tacit 
relinquishment  of  the  claims  to  which,  by  birth,  he  might  have 
pretended.  He  was  a  Prince  of  a  mild  and  beneficent  character, 
and  generally  beloved. 

After  the  innovations  of  the  French  Revolution  had  destroyed, 
or  greatly  diminished,  the  revenues  which  he  derived  from  the 
church,  he  subsisted,  singular  to  tell,  on  an  annuity  of  4,000/. 
a-year  assigned  to  him  by  the  generosity  of  the  late  King 
George  the  Third.  In  requital  of  this  bounty,  and  as  if  ac- 
knowledging the  House  of  Hanover  to  be  the  legitimate  suc- 
cessors of  his  claim  to  the  crown  of  Britain,  this,  the  last  of  the 
Stuarts,  bequeathed  to  His  Majesty  George  IV.  all  the  crown 
jewels,  some  of  them  of  great  value,  which  King  James  the  Second 
had  carried  along  with  him  on  his  retreat  to  the  Continent  in 
1688,  together  with  a  mass  of  papers,  tending  to  throw  much 
light  on  British  history.  He  died  at  Rome,  June  1807,  in  the 
eighty-third  year  of  his  age.— Sir  Walter  Scott. 


LUTHER  AND  THE  REFORMATION. 
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Besides  all  these  causes  of  Luther's  rapid  progress,  arising  from 
the  nature  of  his  enterprise,  and  the  juncture  at  which  he  under- 
took it,  he  reaped  advantage  from  some  foreign  and  adventitious 
circumstances,  the  beneficial  influence  of  which  none  of  his  fore- 
runners in  the  same  course  had  enjoyed.  Among  these  may  be 
reckoned,  the  invention  of  the  art  of  printing,  about  half-a-cen- 
tury  before  his  time.1  By  this  fortunate  discovery,  the  facility  of 
acquiring  and  of  propagating  knowledge  was  wonderfully  in- 
creased, and  Luther's  books,  which  must  otherwise  have  made 
their  way  slowly  and  with  uncertainty  into  distant  countries, 
spread  at  once  all  over  Europe.  Nor  were  they  read  only  by 
the  rich  and  the  learned,  who  alone  had  access  to  books  before 
that  invention ;  they  got  into  the  hands  of  the  people,  who, 
upon  this  appeal  to  them  as  judges,  ventured  to  examine  and 
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to  reject  many  doctrines  which  they  had  formerly  been  required 
to  believe,  without  being  taught  to  understand  them. 

The  revival  of  learning  at  the  same  period  was  a  circumstance 
extremely  friendly  to  the  Reformation.  The  study  of  the  ancient 
Greek  and  Roman  authors,  by  enlightening  the  human  mind 
with  liberal  and  sound  knowledge,  roused  it  from  that  profound 
lethargy  in  which  it  had  been  sunk  during  several  centuries. 
Mankind  seem,  at  that  period,  to  have  recovered  the  powers  of 
.inquiring  and  of  thinking  for  themselves,  faculties  of  which  they 
had  long  lost  the  use  ;  and  fond  of  the  acquisition,  they  exercised 
them  with  great  boldness  upon  all  subjects.  They  were  not  now 
afraid  of  entering  an  uncommon  path,  or  of  embracing  a  new 
opinion.  Novelty  appears  rather  to  have  been  a  recommendation 
of  a  doctrine  ;  and  instead  of  being  startled  when  the  daring  hand 
of  Luther  drew  aside  or  tore  the  veil  which  covered  established 
errors,  the  genius  of  the  age  applauded  and  aided  the  attempt. 

Luther,  though  a  stranger  to  elegance  in  taste  or  composition 
zealously  promoted  the  cultivation  of  ancient  literature  ;  and 
sensible  of  its  being  necessary  to  the  right  understanding  of  the 
Scriptures,  he  himself  had  acquired  considerable  knowledge  both 
in  the  Hebrew  and  Greek  tongues.  Melancthon,  and  some  other 
of  his  disciples,  were  eminent  proficients  in  the  polite  arts  ;  and 
as  the  same  ignorant  monks  who  opposed  the  introduction  of 
learning  into  Germany,  set  themselves  with  equal  fierceness 
against  Luther's  opinions,  and  declared  the  good  reception  of 
the  latter  to  be  the  effect  of  the  progress  which  the  former  had 
made,  the  cause  of  learning  and  of  the  Reformation  came  to  be 
considered  as  closely  connected  with  each  other,  and,  in  every 
country,  had  the  same  friends  and  the  same  enemies.  This 
enabled  the  reformers  to  carry  on  the  contest  at  first  with  great 
superiority. 

Erudition,  industry,  accuracy  of  sentiment,  purity  of  compo- 
sition, even  wit  and  raillery,  were  almost  wholly  on  their  side, 
and  triumphed  with  ease  over  illiterate  monks,  whose  rude  argu- 
ments expressed  in  a  perplexed  and  barbarous  style,  were  found 
insufficient  for  the  defence  of  a  system,  the  errors  of  which  all 
the  art  and  ingenuity  of  its  latter  and  more  learned  advocates 
had  not  been  able  to  palliate.  That  bold  spirit  of  inquiry,  which 
the  revival  of  learning  excited  in  Europe,  was  so  favourable  to 
the  Reformation,  that  Luther  was  aided  in  his  progress,  and 
mankind  were  prepared  to  embrace  his  doctrines  by  persons  who 
did  not  wish  success  to  his  undertaking. 

The  greater  part  of  the  ingenious  men  who  applied  to  the 
study  of  ancient  literature  towards  the  close  of  the  fifteenth 
century  and  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth,  though  they  had 
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no  intention,  and  perhaps  no  wish,  to  overturn  the  established 
system  of  religion,  had  discovered  the  absurdity  of  many  tenets 
and  practices  authorized  by  the  church ;  and  perceived  the  futility 
of  those  arguments  by  which  illiterate  monks  endeavoured  to 
defend  them.  Their  contempt  of  these  advocates  for  the  received 
errors,  led  them  frequently  to  expose  the  opinions  which  they 
supported,  and  to  ridicule  their  ignorance  with  great  freedom  and 
severity.  By  this,  men  were  prepared  for  the  more  serious  attacks 
made  upon  them  by  Luther,  and  their  reverence  both  for  the  doc- 
trines and  persons  against  whom  he  inveighed  was  considerably 
abated.    This  was  particularly  the  case  in  Germany. 

When  the  first  attempts  were  made  to  revive  a  taste  for 
ancient  learning  in  that  country,  the  ecclesiastics  there,  who 
were  still  more  ignorant  than  their  brethren  on  the  other  side  of 
the  Alps,  set  themselves  to  oppose  its  progress  with  more  active 
zeal ;  and  the  patrons  of  the  new  studies,  in  return,  attacked 
them  with  greater  violence.  In  the  writings  of  Reuchlin, 
Hutten,  and  the  revivers  of  learning  in  Germany,  the  corruptions 
of  the  Church  of  Rome  are  censured  with  an  acrimony  of  style  ' 
little  inferior  to  that  of  Luther  himself. 

From  the  same  cause  proceeded  the  frequent  strictures  of 
Erasmus8  upon  the  errors  of  the  church,  as  well  as  upon  the 
ignorance  and  vices  of  the  clergy.  His  reputation  and  authority 
were  so  high  in  Europe,  at  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury, and  his  works  were  read  with  such  universal  admiration, 
that  the  effect  of  these  deserves  to  be  mentioned  as  one  of  the 
circumstances  which  contributed  considerably  towards  Luther's 
success.  Erasmus,  having  been  destined  for  the  church,  and 
trained  up  in  the  knowledge  of  ecclesiastical  literature,  applied 
himself  more  to  theological  inquiries  than  any  of  the  revivers  of 
learning  in  that  age.  His  acute  judgment  and  extensive  erudi- 
tion enabled  him  to  discover  many  errors,  both  in  the  doctrine 
and  worship  of  the  Romish  Church.  Some  of  these  he  confuted 
with  great  solidity  of  reasoning  and  force  of  eloquence.  Others 
he  treated  as  objects  of  ridicule,  and  turned  against  them  that 
irresistible  torrent  of  popular  and  satirical  wit,  of  which  he  had 
the  command. 

There  was  hardly  any  opinion  or  practice  of  the  Romish 
Church,  which  Luther  endeavoured  to  reform,  but  what  had 
been  previously  animadverted  upon  by  Erasmus,  and  had  af- 
forded him  subject  either  of  censure  or  of  raillery.  Accordingly, 
when  Luther  first  began  his  attack  upon  the  church,  Erasmus 
seemed  to  applaud  his  conduct  ;  he  courted  the  friendship  of 
several  of  his  disciples  and  patrons,  and  condemned  the  be- 
haviour and  spirit  of  his  adversaries.    He  concurred  openly  with 
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him  in  inveighing  against  the  school  divines  as  the  teachers  of  a 
system  equally  unedifying  and  obscure.  He  joined  him  in 
endeavouring  to  turn  the  attention  of  men  to  the  study  of  the 
Holy  Scriptures,  as  the  only  standard  of  religious  truth. 

Various  circumstances,  however,  prevented  Erasmus  from 
holding  the  same  course  with  Luther.  The  natural  timidity  of 
his  temper,  his  want  of  that  strength  of  mind  which  alone  can 
prompt  a  man  to  assume  the  character  of  a  reformer,  his  exces- 
sive deference  for  persons  in  high  station,  his  dread  of  losing  the 
pensions  and  other  emoluments  which  their  liberality  had  con- 
ferred upon  him,  his  extreme  love  of  peace,  and  hopes  of  re- 
forming abuses  gradually  and  by  gentle  methods,  all  concurred 
in  determining  him,  not  only  to  repress  and  to  moderate  the  zeal 
with  which  he  had  once  been  animated  against  the  errors  of  the 
church,  but  to  assume  the  character  of  a  mediator  between 
Luther  and  his  opponents. 

But  though  Erasmus  soon  began  to  censure  Luther  as  too 
daring  and  impetuous,  and  was  at  last  prevailed  upon  to  write 
against  him,  he  must  nevertheless  be  considered  as  his  fore- 
runner and  auxiliary  in  this  war  upon  the  church.  He  first 
scattered  the  seeds  which  Luther  cherished  and  brought  to 
maturity.  His  raillery  and  oblique  censures  prepared  the  way 
for  Luther's  invectives  and  more  direct  attacks.  In  this  light 
Erasmus  appeared  to  the  zealous  defenders  of  the  Romish 
Church  in  his  own  times.  In  this  light  he  must  be  considered 
by  every  person  conversant  in  the  history  of  that  period. — 
Robertson's  '  History  of  Uie  Reign  of  Charles  the  Fifth? 

1.  The  invention  of  the  aft  of  printing  i  the  fifteenth  century,  born  at  Rotterdam* 
is  generally  attributed  to  John  Gutten-  October  28,  1467.  He  possessed  taste 
berg,  1440  ;  but  another  discovery  was   and  wit,  and  his  writings  exhibit  a 


necessary  before  the  art  of  using  moveable 
types  could  produce  its  full  effect,  and 
that  was  the  making  of  paper  from  linen 
rags.  .This  is  said  to  have  taken  place 
in  1417. 

2.  Erasmus  was  an  eminent  scholar  of 


griiceful  style ;  but  his  cautious  prudence 
rendered  him  less  zealous  than  many  of 
his  friends  could  have  wished,  in  the 
cause  of  the  Reformation.  His  works 
occupy  ten  folio  volumes.  He  died 
July  12,  1536. 
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All  the  periods  in  which  human  society  and  human  intellect 
have  ever  been  known  to  make  great  and  memorable  advances 
have  followed  close  upon  periods  of  general  agitation  and  disorder. 
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Men's  minds,  it  would  appear,  must  be  deeply  and  roughly 
stirred  before  they  become  prolific  of  great  conceptions  or 
vigorous  resolves ;  and  a  vast  and  alarming  fermentation  must 
pervade  and  agitate  the  whole  mass  of  society,  to  inform  it 
with  that  kindly  warmth  by  which  alone  the  seeds  of  genius  and 
improvement  can  be  expanded.  The  fact,  at  all  events,  is  abun- 
dantly certain,  and  may  be  accounted  for,  we  conceive,  without 
mystery  and  without  metaphor. 

A  popular  revolution  in  government  or  religion,  or  anything 
else  that  gives  rise  to  general  and  long-continued  contention, 
naturally  produces  a  prevailing  disdain  of  authority  and  bold- 
ness of  thinking  in  the  leaders  of  the  fray,  together  with  a  kindling 
of  the  imagination  and  development  of  intellect  in  a  great  multi- 
tude of  persons,  who,  in  ordinary  times,  would  have  vegetated 
stupidly  on  the  places  where  fortune  had  fixed  them.  Power 
and  distinction,  and  all  the  higher  prizes  in  the  lottery  of  life, 
are  brought  within  the  reach  of  a  far  larger  proportion  of  the 
community  ;  and  that  vivifying  spirit  of  ambition,  which  is  the 
true  source  of  all  improvement,  instead  of  burning  at  a  few 
detached  points  on  the  summit  of  society,  now  pervades  every 
portion  of  its  frame. 

Much  extravagance  and  in  all  probability  much  guilt  and 
much  misery  result,  in  the  first  instance,  from  this  sudden  ex- 
trication of  talent  and  enterprise,  in  places  where  they  can  have 
no  legitimate  issue  or  points  of  application.  But  the  contending 
elements  at  last  find  their  sphere  and  their  balance.  The 
disorder  ceases,  but  the  activity  remains.  The  multitudes  that 
had  been  raised  into  intellectual  existence  by  dangerous  passions 
and  crazy  illusions,  do  not  all  relapse  into  their  original  torpor 
when  their  passions  are  allayed  and  their  illusions  dispelled. 
There  is  a  great  permanent  addition  to  the  power  and  the 
enterprise  of  the  community ;  and  the  talent  and  the  activity 
which  at  first  convulsed  the  state  by  their  unmeasured  and  mis- 
directed exertions,  ultimately  bless  and  adorn  it,  under  a  more 
enlightened  and  less  intemperate  guidance. 

If  we  may  estimate  the  amount  of  this  ultimate  good  by  that 
of  the  disorder  which  preceded  it,  we  cannot  be  too  sanguine  in 
our  calculations  of  the  liappiness  that  awaits  the  rising  genera- 
tion. The  fermentation,  it  will  readily  be  admitted,  has  been 
long  and  violent  enough  to  extract  all  the  virtue  of  all  the 
ingredients  that  have  been  submitted  to  its  action  ;  and  enough 
of  scum  has  boiled  over,  and  enough  of  pestilent  vapour  been 
exhaled,  to  afford  a  reasonable  assurance  that  the  residuum  will 
be  both  pure  and  ample. — *  Edinburgh  Review  J* 
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LIFE  OF  PETER  THE  GREAT. 
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Russia,  before  the  period  of  the  great  Czar,1  was  "a  huge 
neglected  empire,"  peopled  by  hordes  of  enslaved  barbarians, 
deformed  by  the  most  ferocious  excesses  and  brutal  manners ; 
to  whom  literature,  science,  and  the  arts  of  civilization  were 
utterly  unknown ;  and  among  whom  even  the  higher  ranks 
were  totally  devoid  of  the  intellectual  materials  of  social 
intercourse.  Peter  bestowed  the  first  impress  of  civilization  on 
the  Russian  character.    He,  in  the  words  of  our  poet, 

"  His  stubborn  country  tamed,  her  rocks,  her  fens, 
Her  floods,  her  seas,  her  ill-submitting  sons; 
And  while  the  fierce  barbarian  he  subdued, 
To  more  exalted  soul  he  raised  the  man." 

This  great  potentate  was  the  youngest  son  of  the  Czar  Alexis 
Michaelovitz,  and  was  born  at  Moscow  on  the  11th  of  June 
1672.  His  eldest  brother,  Theodore,  died  five  years  after  he 
succeeded  his  father;  and  Ivan,  the  second,  being  imbecile, 
Peter  ascended  the  throne  in  the  eighteenth  year  of  his  age. 
His  education  had  been  greatly  neglected ;  and  his  eldest  step- 
sister, the  Princess  Sophia,  to  aid  her  designs  on  the  sovereign 
power,  placed  around  him  the  most  corrupt  companions,  who 
led  him  into  every  species  of  vice. 

The  mind  of  Peter,  however,  rose  superior  to  his  vices,  and 
led  him  to  conceive  the  idea  of  civilizing  his  savage  subjects, 
and  reforming  the  system  of  government.  His  natural  character 
was  energetic,  and  his  physical  powers  were  equal  to  carry  into 
effect  what  his  mind  had  projected.  His  first  object  was  to  new 
model  the  army,  into  which  he  entered  as  a  private  soldier,  and 
served  through  every  intermediate  step  till  he  obtained  a  com- 
mission. The  personal  acquaintance  which  he  thus  obtained 
with  the  errors  of  the  system  led  to  its  reformation  and  the 
greatest  improvement  of  military  tactics.  His  attention  was 
next  directed  to  form  a  navy,  and  so  eagerly  was  he  bent  upon 
this  project,  that  he  personally  performed  the  duties  of  a  prac- 
tical seaman  on  board  Dutch  and  English  vessels  at  Archangel. 
He  wrought  as  a  ship  carpenter  in  the  dockyard  of  Saardam  in 
Holland,  under  the  name  of  Peter  Timmerman ;  and  while  there 
he  also  learned  the  art  of  sailmaking,  and  every  description  of 
smith's  work.  He  visited  every  manufactory,  inquired  into  all 
the  details  of  each ;  he  even  attended  the  hospitals,  learning  to 
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draw  teeth,  to  bleed,  and  perform  several  of  the  minor  operations 
of  surgery. 

Peter,  after  remaining  two  summers  in  Holland,  crossed  over 
to  England,  chiefly  to  acquire  the  theory  of  shipbuilding,  for 
which  purpose  he  visited  the  dockyards  of  Deptford,  Woolwich, 
and  Chatham,  and  daily  superintended  and  assisted  in  forward- 
ing the  building  of  a  vessel  for  himself  at  Rotherhithe. 

The  public-house  to  which  he  and  his  companions  usually 
retired  after  their  daily  labour  still  exists  on  Tower  Hill,  and 
bears  the  sign  of  the  Czar  of  Russia.  He  did  not,  however, 
preserve  the  same  incognito  in  this  country  which  he  maintained 
in  Holland.  The  Marquis  of  Carmarthen  was  appointed  by  King 
William  to  attend  upon  him  ;  and  with  the  Marquis  he  went  to 
Portsmouth  to  witness  a  naval  review.  After  quitting  England 
he  visited  Vienna,  and  was  preparing  to  pass  into  Italy,  when 
the  rumour  of  a  rebellion  at  Moscow,  excited  by  the  priests  and 
the  Princess  Sophia,  obliged  him  to  return  to  Russia. 

Peter,  in  the  most  summary  manner,  quelled  this  insurrection, 
and  punished  the  insurgents  with  a  severity  for  which  he  has 
been  strongly  and  justly  censured.  Having  restored  tranquillity, 
he  turned  his  attention  to  the  education  of  his  subjects,  esta- 
blished schools,  encouraged  manufactures  and  commerce,  and 
altered  the  calendar,  agreeably  to  the  custom  of  the  other 
countries  of  Europe.  In  1703  he  laid  the  foundation  of 
St.  Petersburgh. 

During  these  exertions  to  elevate  the  character  of  his  savage 
subjects,  Peter  was  not  inattentive  to  the  defence  of  his 
dominions.    After  a  defeat  of  his  army  by  Charles  XII., 

"  The  frantic  Alexander  of  the  North," 

he  kept  the  Swedes  at  bay  for  upwards  of  six  years,  and  then 
completely  defeated  and  annihilated  their  army  at  Pultowa,  on 
the  13tb  of  June  1709.  Charles  escaped  with  difficulty  to 
Bender.  With  a  rashness  not  easily  accounted  for,  Peter 
entered  Turkey,  with  w*hich  he  was  at  war  :  but  he  could  not  be 
said  to  have  awed  "  stern  Othman's  shrinking  sons,"  for  having 
advanced  before  his  army  was  concentrated,  but  for  the  happy 
expedient  of  the  Czarina  Catherine  in  bribing  the  Grand  Vizier 
with  all  the  plate  and  jewels  she  could  collect  in  the  camp,  the 
Russian  army  would  have  been  totally  routed.  It  is  unnecessary 
here  to  follow  Peter  through  all  his  wars ;  he  added  the  whofe 
of  Finland  and  the  provinces  of  Esthonia  and  Livonia  to  his 
dominions  :  and  having  assumed  the  title  of  "  Peter  the  Great, 
Emperor  of  all  the  Russias,  and  father  of  his  country,"  he  again 
turned  his  attention  to  the  arts  of  peace. 
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Peter's  personal  appearance  was  commanding ;  he  was  tall, 
stout,  and  well  formed ;  his  features  were  regular,  rather  severe, 
but  indicative  of  great  energy  of  character.  He  was  forced  into 
a  marriage  at  seventeen,  and  had  one  son  by  the  Czarina ;  but 
his  wife,  having  encouraged  the  factious  party,  was  divorced, 
and  confined  in  a  convent,  after  she  had  been  married  nine 
years.  His  second  wife,  Catherine,  was  an  obscure  girl,  whom 
he  saw  among  the  prisoners  at  Marienburg,  and  who,  after  being 
the  mistress  of  Mensitzoff,  became  that  of  the  Czar  ;  and  having 
gained  his  affections  she  was  privately  married  to  him,  and 
afterwards,  in  1711,  acknowledged  as  Czarina  and  his  lawful 
wife.  She  survived  the  Czar,  who  died  in  1725,  only  two 
years. 

The  character  of  Peter  the  Great,  notwithstanding  his 
gigantic  endeavours  to  advance  the  prosperity  of  his  empire, 
was  stained  with  many  vices.  He  frequently  swayed  his  people 
with  a  rod  of  iron,  and  displayed  a  deficiency  of  knowledge  of 
the  world,  and  sound  practical  understanding,  in  his  eagerness 
to  forward  civilization.  To  borrow  the  words  of  Mr.  Barrow, 
"  In  the  ardour  of  alteration  and  improvement  he  indiscrimi- 
nately adopted  a  thousand  foreign  customs  and  institutions, 
without  regarding  time,  place,  propriety,  or  circumstance; 
instead  of  forming  his  people  upon  originality,  he  moulded 
them  into  imitators,  and  injudiciously  deprived  them  of  their 
ancient  character,  without  ascertaining  the  practicability  of 
giving  them  a  better. " — A.  T.  Thomson. 

1.  The  title  of  the  Emperor  of  Russia,  supposed  to  be  a  corruption  from 
Caesar. 


PETER  THE  GREAT. 

Wiiat  cannot  active  government  perform, 

New-moulding  man  ?   Wide-stretching  from  these  shores, 

A  people  savage  from  remotest  time, 

A  huge  neglected  empire — one  vast  mind, 

By  Heaven  inspired,  from  Gothic  darkness  called, 

Immortal  Peter  !  first  of  monarchs !  He 

His  stubborn  country  tamed,  her  rocks,  her  fens, 

Her  floods,  her  seas,  her  ill- submitting  sons  ; 

And  while  the  fierce  barbarian  he  subdued, 

To  more  exalted  soul  he  raised  the  man.* 

Ye  shades  of  ancient  heroes  !  ye  who  toiled 

Through  long  successive  ages  to  build  up 

A  labouring  plan  of  state  !  behold  at  once 
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The  wonder  done !  behold  the  matchless  prince 

"Who  left  his  native  throne  !  where  reigned  till  then 

A  mighty  shadow  of  unreal  power  ; 

Who  greatly  spurned  the  slothful  pomp  of  courts  ; 

And  roaming  every  land — in  every  port 

His  sceptre  laid  aside,  with  glorious  hand 

Unwearied  plying  the  mechanic  tool — 

Gathered  the  seeds  of  trade,  of  useful  arts, 

Of  ci  vil  wisdom,  and  of  martial  skill. 

Charged  with  the  stores  of  Europe,  home  he  goes  ! 

Then  cities  rise  amid  the  illumined  waste  ; 

O'er  joyless  deserts  smiles  the  rural  reign  ; 

Far-distant  flood  to  flood  is  social  joined  ; 

The  astonished  Euxine  hears  the  Baltic  roar  ; 

Proud  navies  ride  on  seas  that  never  foamed 

With  daring  keel  before  ;  and  armies  stretch 

Each  way  their  dazzling  files — repressing  here 

The  frantic  Alexander  of  the  north, 

And  awing  there  stern  Othman's  shrinking  sons. 

Sloth  flies  the  land,  and  ignorance,  and  vice, 

Of  old  dishonour  proud  ;  it  glows  around, 

Taught  by  the  royal  hand  that  roused  the  whole, 

One  scene  of  arts,  of  arms,  of  rising  trade — 

For  what  his  wisdom  planned,  and  power  enforced, 

More  potent  still,  his  great  example  showed. 

Thomson's  4  Seasons.* 

■t 

PARENTAGE  AND  EARLY  YOUTH  OF  NAPOLEON. 

Patrician.  Descent.  Intrepidity.  Distracted. 

Expeditions.  Hereditary.  Turbulence.  Suspected. 

Innocent  Emerging.  Extraordinary.  Eminence. 

Dilapidated.  Solitary.  Meditation.  Anticipate. 

Napoleon  Buonaparte  was  born  at  Ajaccio,  in  Corsica,  on  the 
15th  August  1769.  The  Duke  of  Wellington  was  bora  in  the 
same  month.1  "  Providence,"  said  Louis  XVIII.,  "  owed  us 
that  counterpoise."  His  family,  though  noble,  had  not  been 
distinguished,  and  had  suffered  severely  from  misfortune.  He 
was  too  great  a  man  to  attempt  to  derive  distinction  from  any 
adventitious  advantages  which  did  not  really  belong  to  him,  and 
could  afford  to  discard  all  the  lustre  of  patrician  descent. 

When  the  Emperor  of  Austria  endeavoured,  after  he  became 
his  son-in-law,  to  trace  his  connection  with  some  of  the  obscure 
dukes  of  Treviso,  he  answered  that  he  was  the  Rudolph  of  Haps- 
burg  of  his  family  :  and  when  the  genealogists  were  engaged  in 
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deducing  his  descent  from  an  ancient  line  of  Gothic  princes,  he 
cut  short  their  labours  by  declaring  that  his  patent  of  nobility 
dated  from  the  battle  of  Montenotte. 

His  mother,  who  was  distinguished  by  great  beauty,  and  no 
common  firmness  and  intrepidity  of  mind,  shared  in  the  fatigues 
and  dangers  of  her  husband  during  the  civil  dissensions  which 
distracted  the  island  at  the  time  of  his  birth,  and  had  recently 
before  been  engaged  in  some  expeditions  on  horseback  with 
him.  His  father  died  at  the  age  of  thirty-eight,  of  a  cancer 
in  the  stomach,  a  complaint  hereditary  in  his  family,  and  which 
also  proved  fatal  to  Napoleon  himself ;  but  the  want  of  paternal 
care  was  more  than  supplied  by  his  mother,  to  whose  early 
education  and  solicitude  he,  in  after  life,  mainly  ascribed  his 
elevation.  Though  left  a  widow  in  the  prime  of  life,  she  had 
already  borne  thirteen  children  of  whom  five  sons  and  three 
daughters  survived  their  father.  She  lived  to  see  one  of  them 
wearing  the  crown  of  Charlemagne,  and  another  seated  on  the 
throne  of  Charles  V. 

In  the  years  of  infancy  Napoleon  exhibited  nothing  remarkable, 
excepting  irritability  and  turbulence  of  temper ;  but  these  quali- 
ties, as  well  as  the  decision  with  which  they  were  accompanied, 
were  so  powerful  that  they  gave  him  the  entire  command  of  his 
eldest  brother  Joseph,  a  boy  of  a  mild  and  unassuming  character, 
who  was  constantly  beaten,  pinched,  or  tormented  by  the  future 
ruler  of  the  world.  But  even  at  that  early  period  it  was 
observed  that  he  never  wept  when  chastised  :  and  on  one  occa- 
sion, when  he  was  only  seven  years  of  age,  having  been  sus- 
pected unjustly  of  a  fault,  and  punished  when  innocent,  he 
endured  the  pain,  and  subsisted  in  disgrace  for  three  days  upon 
the  coarsest  food,  rather  than  betray  his  companion,  who  was 
really  in  fault.  Though  his  anger  was  violent,  it  was  generally 
of  short  endurance,  and  his  smile  from  the  first  was  like  a  beam 
of  the  sun  emerging  from  the  clouds.  But,  nevertheless,  he 
gave  no  indications  of  extraordinary  capacity  at  that  early  age ; 
and  his  mother  was  frequently  heard  to  declare  that,  of  all  her 
children,  he  was  the  one  whom  she  would  have  least  expected 
to  have  attained  an  extraordinary  eminence. 

The  winter  residence  of  his  father  was  generally  at  A  jaccio,  the 
place  of  his  birth,  where  there  is  still  preserved  the  model  of  a 
cannon,  weighing  about  thirty  pounds,  the  early  plaything  of 
Napoleon.  But  in  summer  the  family  retired  to  a  dilapidated  villa 
near  the  isle  of  Sanguiniere,  once  the  residence  of  a  relation  of  his 
mother's,  situated  in  a  romantic  spot  on  the  sea-shore.  The  houre 
is  approached  by  an  avenue,  overhung  by  the  cactus  and  acacin, 
and  other  shrubs  which  grow  luxuriantly  in  a  southern  climate. 
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It  has  a  garden  and  a  lawn,  showing  vestiges  of  neglected  beauty, 
and  surrounded  by  a  shrubbery  permitted  to  run  to  wilderness. 

There,  enclosed  by  the  cactus,  the  clematis,  and  the  wild  olive, 
is  a  singular  and  isolated  granite  rock,  beneath  which  the 
remains  of  a  small  summer-house  are  still  visible,  the  entrance 
to  which  is  nearly  closed  by  a  luxuriant  fig-tree.  This  was  the 
favourite  retreat  of  the  young  Napoleon,  who  early  showed  a 
love  of  solitary  meditation,  during  the  periods  when  the  vacations 
at  school  permitted  him  to  return  home.  We  might  suppose 
that  there  were  perhaps  formed  those  visions  of  ambition  and 
high  resolves,  for  which  the  limits  of  the  world  were  ere  long 
felt  to  be  insufficient,  did  we  not  know  that  childhood  can 
hardly  anticipate  the  destiny  of  maturei  years ;  and  that,  in 
Cromwell's  words,  a  man  never  rises  so  high  as  when  he  does 
not  know  where  his  course  is  to  terminate. — Alison's  '  History 
of  Europe,9 

i  It  is  somewhat  remarkable,  and  reminds  one  of  the  story  told  by  Sir  Walter 
Raleigh  about  the  row  under  the  Tower,  that  the  birthday  of  both  Wellington  awl 
Napoleon  should  be  matter  of  dispute.  So  it  is,  however. 


DEATH  OF  NAPOLEON. 

Evidently.  Disobedience.  Administered.  Heterodoxy. 

Preceded.  Indicated.  Constitution.  Hurricane. 

Durikg  the  3rd  of  May,  it  was  seen  that  the  life  of  Napoleon 
was  drawing  evidently  to  a  close  ;  and  his  followers,  and  parti- 
cularly his  physician,  became  desirous  to  call  in  more  medical 
assistance, — that  of  Dr.  Shortt,  physician  to  the  forces,  and  of 
Dr.  Mitchell,  surgeon  of  the  flag-ship,  was  referred  to.  Dr. 
Shortt,  however,  thought  it  proper  to  assert  the  dignity  be- 
longing to  his  profession,  and  refused  (being  under  the  same 
roof  with  the  patient)  to  give  an  opinion  on  a  case  of  so  much 
importance  in  itself,  and  attended  with  so  much  obscurity, 
unless  he  were  permitted  to  see  and  examine  him. 

The  officers  of  Napoleon's  household  excused  themselves  by 
professing  that  the  Emperor's  strict  commands  had  been  laid  on 
them,  that  no  English  physician,  Dr.  Arnott  excepted,  should 
approach  his  dying  bed.  They  saidK  that  even  when  he  was 
speechless  they  would  be  unable  to  brook  his  eye,  should  he  turn 
it  upon  them  in  reproof  for  their  disobedience.  About  two 
o'clock  of  the  same  day,  the  priest  Yignaii  administered  the 
sacrament  of  extreme  unction.  Some  days  before,  Napoleon  had 
explained  to  him  the  manner  in  which  he  desired  his  body 
should  be  laid  out  in  state,  in  an  apartment1  lighted  by  torches, 
or  what  Catholics  call  "  une  chambre  ardente."  "  I  am  neither," 
he  said,  in  the  same  phrase  which  we  have  formerly  quoted,  "  a 
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philosopher  nor  a  physician.  I  believe  in  God,  and  am  of  the 
religion  of  my  father.  It  is  not  everybody  who  can  be  an 
atheist.  I  was  born  a  Catholic,  and  will  fulfil  all  the  duties  of 
the  Catholic  Church,  and  receive  the  assistance  which  it  ad- 
ministers." He  then  turned  to  Dr.  Antommarchi,  whom  he 
seems  to  have  suspected  of  heterodoxy,  which  the  doctor,  how- 
ever disowned.  "How  can  you  carry  it  so  far?"  he  said. 
"  Can  you  not  believe  in  God  whose  existence  everything  pro- 
claims, and  in  whom  the  greatest  minds  have  believed  ?" 

As  if  to  mark  a  closing  point  of  resemblance  betwixt  Crom- 
well and  Napoleon,  a  dreadful  tempest  arose  on  the  4th  of 
May,  which  preceded  the  day  that  was  to  close  the  mortal 
existence  of  this  extraordinary  man.  A  willow,  which  had  been 
the  exile's  favourite,  and  under  which  he  often  enjoyed  the  fresh 
breeze,  was  torn  up  by  the  hurricane ;  and  almost  all  the  trees 
about  Longwood  shared  the  same  fate.  The  5th  of  May  came 
amid  wind  and  rain.  Napoleon's  passing  spirit  was  deliriously 
engaged  in  a  strife  more  terrible  than  that  of  the  elements 
around.  The  words  "  te"te  d'armee,''8  the  last  which  escaped  his 
lips,  intimated  that  his  thoughts  were  watching  the  current  of 
a  heady  fight.  About  eleven  minutes  before  six  in  the  even- 
ing, Napoleon,  after  a  struggle  which  indicated  the  original 
strength  of  his  constitution,  breathed  his  last. — Scott's  1  Life  of 
Napoleon 

1.  That  is,  "a  room  artificially  lighted."  j  the  army;"  that  is,  the  Comroander-in- 

2.  " The  head  of  the  army"  corre-   chief,  and  his  principal  officers, 
sponding  ulth  our  phrase  the  "  Staff  of  | 


REFLECTIONS  ON  THE  PENINSULAR  WAR. 

Inappreciable.       Conformity  Retributive.  Relapsed. 

Infamy.  Iniquitous.  Usurpation.  Benevolent. 

Impute.  Inadvertence.         Diligence.  Inaccuracy. 

This  is  the  great  and  inappreciable1  glory  of  England  in  this  por- 
tion of  its  history,  that  its  war  in  the  Peninsula  was  in  as  strict 
conformity  with  the  highest  principles  of  justice  as  with  sound 
state  policy.  No  views  of  aggrandizement  were  entertained 
either  at  its  commencement  or  during  its  course,  or  at  its 
termination ;  conquests  were  not  looked  for,  commercial  privi- 
leges were  not  required.  It  was  a  defensive,  a  necessary,  a 
retributive  war  ;  engaged  in  as  the  best  means  of  obtaining  se- 
curity for  ourselves,  but  having  also  for  its  immediate  object "  to 
loose  the  bands  of  wickedness,"  and  to  break  the  yoke  of 
oppression,  and  "  to  let  the  oppressed  go  free." 

And  this  great  deliverance  was  brought  about  bv  England, 
with  God's  blessing  on  a  righteous  cause.    If  France  has  not 
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since  that  happy  event  continued  to  rest  under  a  mild  and 
constitutional  monarchy  ;  if  Spain  has  relapsed  into  the  abuses 
of  an  absolute  one ;  if  the  Portuguese  have  not  supported  that 
character  which  they  recovered  during  the  contest,  it  has  been 
because  in  all  these  instances  there  were  national  errors  which 
retained  their  old  possession,  and  national  sins  which  were  not 
repented  of. 

But  the  fruits  of  this  war  will  not  be  lost  upon  posterity  ;  for 
in  its  course  it  has  been  seen  that  the  most  formidable  military 
power  which  ever  existed  in  the  civilized  world  *  was  overthrown 
by  resolute  perseverance  in  a  just  cause ;  it  has  been  seen  also 
that  national  independence  depends  upon  national  spirit,  but 
that  even  that  spirit  in  its  highest  and  heroic  degree  may  fail,  if 
wisdom  to  direct  it  be  wanting.  It  has  been  seen  what  guilt 
and  infamy,  men,  who  might  otherwise  have  left  an  honourable 
name,  entailed  upon  themselves,  because  hoping  to  effect  a  just 
end  by  iniquitous  means,  they  consented  to  a  wicked  usurpa- 
tion, and  upheld  it  by  a  system  of  merciless  tyranny,  sinning 
against  their  country  and  their  own  souls.  This  was  seen  in  the 
Spanish  ministers  of  the  Intruder :  and  the  Spanish  reformers, 
more  lamentably  for  Spain,  but  more  excusably  for  themselves, 
have  shown  the  danger  of  attempting  to  carry  crude  theories  of 
government  into  practice,  and  hurrying  on  precipitate  changes, 
from  the  consequences  of  which  men  too  surely  look  to  des- 
potism for  protection  or  for  deliverance. 

These  lessons  have  never  been  more  memorably  exemplified 
than  in  the  Peninsular  war  ;  and  for  her  own  peculiar  lesson, 
England,  it  may  be  hoped,  has  learned  to  have  ever  from  thence- 
forth a  just  reliance,  under  Providence,  upon  her  resources  and 
her  strength ;  under  Providence,  I  say,  for  if  that  support  be 
disregarded,  all  others  will  be  found  to  fail. 

My  task  (History  of  the  Peninsular  War)  is  ended  here ; 
and  if  it  should  seem  that  I  have  anywhere  ceased  to  bear  the 
ways  of  Providence  in  mind,  or  have  admitted  a  feeling,  or 
given  utterance  to  a  thought,  inconsistent  with  glory  to  God 
in  the  highest  and  goodwill  towards  men,  let  the  benevolent 
reader  impute  it  to  that  inadvertence  or  inaccuracy  of  expression 
from  which  no  diligence,  however  watchful,  can  always  be  secure  ; 
and  as  such  let  him  forgive  what,  if  I  were  conscious  of  it,  I 
should  not  easily  forgive  in  myself. — Southey. 

1.  Inappreciable  generally  means  so  little  that  it  cannot  be  valued,  but  here  it 
means  so  rp-eat  as  to  be  beyond  value. 

2.  Whose  military  i»ower  is  here  referred  to  ? 
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UUNNEMEDE. 

Political.  .Reference.  l*roclaimed. 

Arbitrary.  Succouring.  Gratilicatiou. 

The  political  history  of  John  may  be  read  in  the  most  durable  of 
antiquities,  the  records  of  the  kingdom  ;  and  the  people  may 
read  the  most  remarkable  of  these  records  whenever  they  please 
to  look  upon  it.  Magna  Charta,1  the  great  charter  of  England, 
entire  as  at  the  hour  it  was  written,  is  preserved,  not  for  reference 
on  doubtful  questions  of  right,  not  to  be  proclaimed  at  market- 
crosses  or  to  be  read  in  churches,  as  in  the  time  of  Edward  I., 
but  for  the  gratification  of  a  just  curiosity  and  an  honest  national 
pride. 

The  humblest  in  the  land  may  look  upon  that  document, 
day  by  day,  in  the  British  Museum  ;  which  more  than  six  hun- 
dred years  ac;o  declared  that  "  no  freeman  shall  be  arrested  or 
imprisoned,  or  dispossessed  of  his  tenement  or  outlawed  or 
exiled  or  in  any  manner  proceeded  against,  unless  by  the  legal 
judgment  of  his  peers,  or  by  the  law  of  the  land."  This  is  the 
foundation  of  the  statute  upon  statute,  and  of  what  is  as 
stringent  as  statute,  the  common  law,  through  which  for  six 
hundred  years  we  have  been  struggling  to  breathe  the  breath  of 
freedom,  and  we  have  not  struggled  in  vain.  The  Great  Charter 
is  in  Latin,  written  in  a  beautiful  hand. 

Runneniede,  or  Runingmede  as  the  charter  has  it,  was,  ac- 
cording to  Matthew  of  Westminster,  a  place  where  treaties  con- 
cerning the  peace  of  the  kingdom  had  been  often  made.  The 
name  distinctly  signifies  a  place  of  council.  Rucne-med  is  an 
Anglo-Saxon  compound  word,  meaning  the  council  meadow. 
Runnemede  is  a  fitting  place  for  the  cradle  of  English  liberty. 
Dcnham,  who  from  his  Cooper's  Hill  looked  down  upon  the 
Thames,  wandering  past  this  mead  to  become  "  the  world's  ex- 
change," somewhat  tamely  speaks  of  the  plain  at  his  feet : — 

"  Here  was  that  Charter  sealed  wherein  the  crown 
All  marks  of  arbitrary  power  lays  down ; 
Tyrant  and  slave,  those  names  of  hate  and  fear, 
The  happier  style  of  king  and  subject  bear ; 
Happy  when  both  to  the  same  centre  move. 
When  kings  give  liberty  and  subjects  love. 

Our  liberty  was  not  so  won.  It  was  wrested  from  kings,  and 
not  given  by  them ;  and  the  love  we  bestow  upon  those  who 
are  the  central  point  of  our  liberty  is  the  homage  of  reason  to 
security.  That  security  has  made  the  Thames  "  the  world's 
exchange ;"  that  security  has  raised  up  the  great  city  which  lies 
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like  a  mist  below  Cooper's  Hill ;  that  security  has  caused  the 
towers  of  Windsor,8  which  we  see  from  the  same  hill,  to  rise 
up  in  liew  splendour,  instead  of  crumbling  into  ruin  like  many  a 
stronghold  of  feudal  oppression. 

Our  prosperity  is  the  child  of  our  free  institutions ;  and  the 
child  has  gone  forward  strengthening  and  succouring  the  parent. 
Yet  the  iron  men  who  won  this  charter  of  liberties  dreamt  not 
of  the  day  when  a  greater  power  than  their  own,  the  power  of 
the  merchants  and  the  villeins,  would  rise  up  to  keep  what  they 
had  sworn  to  win,  upon  the  altar  of  St.  Edmundsbury.  The 
Fitz- Walter,  and  De  Rocs,  and  De  Clare,  and  De  Percy,  and 
De  Mandeville,  and  De  Vescy,  and  De  Mowbray,  and  De 
Montacute,  and  De  Beauchamp, — these  great  progenitors  of  our 
English  nobility, — compelled  the  despot  to  put  his  seal  to  tho 
Charter  of  Runnemede.  But  another  order  of  men,  whom  they 
of  the  pointed  shield  and  the  mascled  armour  would  have  des- 
pised as  slaves,  have  kept,  and  will  keep,  God  willing,  what  they 
won  on  the  15th  of  June,  in  the  year  of  grace  1215.  The  thing 
has  rooted  into  our  English  earth  like  the  Ankerwyke  yew  on  the 
opposite  bank  of  the  Thames,  which  is  still  vigorous,  though  held 
to  be  older  than  the  great  day  of  Runnemede.— Knight's  'Half- 
hours  of  English  History.* 

1.  Magna  Charta  was  signed  In  1215. 

2.  One  of  the  principal  residences  of  the  Sovereigns  of  England. 


THE  EXTINCTION  OF  SLAVERY  IN  ENGLAND. 


Salutary.  Social.  Revolutions.  Effaced. 

Adverse.  Sacerdotal.  '  Mitigated.  Noxious. 

Hereditary.  Antipathy.  Deposed.  Lucrative. 

Emancipate.  Degraded.  Exorbitant.  Elevated. 

Restraints.  Protection.  Aristocracy.  Enfranchised. 

It  is  remarkable  that  the  two  greatest  and  most  salutary  social 
revolutions  which  have  taken  place  in  England,  that  revolution 
which,  in  the  thirteenth  century,  put  an  end  to  the  tyranny  of 
nation  over  nation,  and  that  revolution  which,  a  few  generations 
later,  put  an  end  to  the  property  of  man  in  man,  were  silently 
and  imperceptibly  effected.  They  struck  contemporary  observers 
with  no  surprise,  and  have  received  from  historians  a  very  scanty 
measure  of  attention.  They  were  brought  about  neither  by 
legislative  regulation  nor  by  physical  force. 

Moral  causes  noiselessly  effaced,  first  the  distinction  between 
Norman  and  Saxon,  and  then  the  distinction  between  master 
and  slave.    None  can  venture  to  fix  the  precise  moment  at 
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which  either  distinction  ceased.  Some  faint  traces  of  the  old 
Norman  feeling  might  perhaps  have  been  found  late  in  the  four- 
teenth century.  Some  faint  traces  of  the  institution  of  villcnage 
were  detected  by  the  curious  so  late  as  the  days  of  the  Stuarts  ; 
nor  has  that  institution  ever,  to  this  hour,  been  abolished  by 
statute. 

It  would  be  most  unjust  not  to  acknowledge  that  the  chief 
agent  in  these  two  great  deliverances  was  religion  ;  and  it  may 
perhaps  be  doubted  whether  a  purer  religion  might  not  have 
been  found  a  less  efficient  agent.  The  benevolent  spirit  of  the 
Christian  morality  is  undoubtedly  adverse  to  distinctions  of 
caste.  But  to  the  Church  of  Eome,  such  distinctions  are  pecu- 
liarly odious,  for  they  are  incompatible  with  other  distinctions 
which  are  essential  to  her  system.  She  ascribes  to  every  priest 
a  mysterious  dignity  which  entitles  him  to  the  reverence  of  every 
layman,  and  she  does  not  consider  any  man  as  disqualified,  by 
reason  of  his  nation  or  of  his  family,  for  the  priesthood.  Her 
doctrines  respecting  the  sacerdotal  character,  however  erroneous 
they  may  be,  have  repeatedly  mitigated  some  of  the  worst  evils 
which  can  afflict  society. 

That  superstition  cannot  be  regarded  as  unmixedly  noxious 
which,  in  regions  cursed  by  the  tyranny  of  race  over  race, 
creates  an  aristocracy  altogether  independent  of  race,  inverts 
the  relation  between  the  oppressor  and  the  oppressed,  and 
compels  the  hereditary  master  to  kneel  before  the  spiritual  tri- 
bunal of  the  hereditary  bondman.  To  this  day,  in  some 
countries  where  negro  slavery  exists,  Popery  appears  in  ad- 
vantageous contrast  to  other  forms  of  Christianity.  It  is 
notorious  that  the  antipathy  between  the  European  and  African 
races  is  by  no  means  so  strong  at  Eio  Janeiro  as  at  Washington. 

In  our  own  country  this  peculiarity  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
system  produced,  during  the  middle  ages,  many  salutary  effects. 
It  is  true  that,  shortly  after  the  battle  of  Hastings,  Saxon  prelates 
and  abbots  were  violently  deposed,  and  that  ecclesiastical  adven- 
turers from  the  Continent  were  intruded  by  hundreds  into  lucra- 
tive benefices.  Yet  even  then  pious  divines  of  Norman  blood 
raised  their  voices  against  such  a  violation  of  the  constitution  of 
the  church,  refused  to  accept  mitres  from  the  hands  of  the 
Conqueror,  and  charged  him,  on  the  peril  of  his  soul,  not  to 
forget  that  the  vanquished  islanders  were  his  fellow-Christians. 

The  first  protector  whom  the  English  found  among  the 
dominant  caste  was  Archbishop  Anselm.  At  a  time  when  the 
English  name  was  a  reproach,  and  when  all  the  civil  and 
military  dignities  of  the  kingdom  were  supposed  to  belong  exclu- 
sively to  the  countrymen  of  the  Conqueror,  the  despised  race 
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learned,  with  transports  of  delight,  that  one  of  themselves, 
Nicholas  Breakspear,  had  been  elevated  to  the  papal  throne, 
and  had  held  out  his  foot  to  be  kissed  by  ambassadors  sprung 
from  the  noblest  houses  of  Normandy.  It  was  a  national  as 
well  as  a  religious  feeling  that  drew  great  multitudes  to  the 
shrine  of  Beckct,  the  first  Englishman  who,  since  the  Conquest, 
had  been  terrible  to  the  foreign  tyrants. 

A  successor  of  Becket  was  foremost  among  those  who  ob- 
tained that  charter  which  secured  at  once  the  privileges  of  the 
Norman  barons  and  of  the  Saxon  yeomanry.  How  great  a  part 
the  Catholic  ecclesiastics  subsequently  had  in  the  abolition  of 
villenage  we  learn  from  the  unexceptionable  testimony  of  Sir 
Thomas  Smith,  one  of  the  ablest  Protestant  counsellors  of  Eliza- 
beth. When  the  dying  slaveholder  asked  for  the  last  sacraments, 
his  spiritual  attendants  regularly  adjured  him,  as  he  loved  his 
soul,  to  emancipate  his  brethren  for  whom  Christ  had  died.  So 
successfully  had  the  Church  used  her  formidable  machinery,  that 
before  the  Reformation  came,  she  had  enfranchised  almost  all 
the  bondmen  in  the  kingdom  except  her  own,  who,  to  do  her 
ustice,  seem  to  have  been  very  tenderly  treated. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that,  when  these  two  great  revolutions 
had  been  effected,  our  forefathers  were  by  far  the  best-governed 
people  in  Europe.  During  three  hundred  years  the  social  system 
had  been  in  a  constant  course  of  improvement.  Under  the  first 
Plantagenets1  there  had  been  barons  able  to  bid  defiance  to  the 
sovereign,  and  peasants  degraded  to  the  level  of  the  swine  and 
oxen  which  they  tended.  The  exorbitant  power  of  the  baron 
had  been  gradually  reduced.  The  condition  of  the  peasant  had 
been  gradually  elevated.  Between  the  aristocracy  and  the 
working  people  had  sprung  up  a  middle  class,  agricultural  and 
commercial.  There  was  still,  it  may  be,  more  inequality  than 
is  favourable  to  the  happiness  and  virtue  of  our  species  ;  but  no 
man  was  altogether  above  the  restraints  of  law,  and  no  man  was 
altogether  below  its  protection. — Macaulay. 

1  Plantagcnet  is  the  surname  of  the  royal  family  of  England  from  Henry  II.  to 
Richard  III.  inclusive.  The  origin  of  the  name  is  involved  in  deep  obscurity. 
The  best  antiquaries  derive  it  from  the  well-known  story  of  the  Earl  of  Anjou,  the 
ancestor  of  the  royal  race,  who  having  made  a  pilgrimage  to  Rome,  where  he  was 
scourged  with  broom  twigs,  assumed  the  name  of  Plantagenista  (literally  a  broom- 
twig),  which  his  descendants  retained.  The  name  Plantagenet  belongs  to  the 
noble  house  of  Buckingham. 
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SONNET. 

Deplorable  his  lot  who  tills  the  ground, 

His  whole  life  long  tills  it,  with  heartless  toil 

Of  villein-service,  passing  with  the  soil 

To  each  new  master,  like  a  steer  or  hound, 

Or  like  a  rooted  tree,  or  stone  earth-bound  ! 

But  mark  how  gladly  through  their  own  domains, 

The  monks  relax  or  break  these  iron  chains ; 

While  Mercy,  uttering,  through  their  voice,  a  sound 

Echoed  in  Heaven,  cries  out,  "  Ye  chiefs,  abate 

These  legalized  oppressions !    Man,  whose  name 

And  nature  God  disdained  not ;  Man,  whose  soul 

Christ  died  for,  cannot  forfeit  his  high  claim 

To  live  and  move  exempt  from  all  control, 

Which  fellow-feeling  doth  not  mitigate  !" 

Wordsworth. 


SAXONS  AND  NORMANS. 

Absorbed.  Decimated.  Carnage.  Conciliate, 

Exterminate.  Insurrection.  Affianced  Orphans. 

Exasperation.  Chronicles.  Invasion.  Annalists. 

Mutual.  Animosities.  Adjacent.  Dialect. 

Fused.  Dominion.  Volunteers.  Advantageously. 

The  Norman  conquerors  of  England  were  rapidly  absorbed  by 
the  conquered  people  ;  and  the  union  of  the  two  races  took  place  at 
a  period  much  earlier  than  has  generally  been  stated  by  our  his- 
torians. Though  beaten  in  the  field,  after  a  long  and  stern 
struggle  for  their  independence,  and  though  perhaps  decimated 
by  seven  dreadful  years  of  war  and  carnage,  the  Saxons  remained 
incomparably  more  numerous  than  their  invaders,  and  it  was 
considered  an  easier  and  a  wiser  task  to  conciliate  them  than  to 
exterminate  them.  From  his  first  coming  into  England,  and, 
indeed,  before  his  arrival,  William  the  Conqueror  had  a  strong 
party  among  the  Saxon  and  Dano-Saxon  thanes ;  this  party 
rejoiced  at  his  coming,  and  grew  in  numbers  and  strength  after 
the  battle  of  Hastings.  To  keep  it  steady  to  his  interest, 
William  at  a  very  early  period  began  to  give  these  great  thanes 
Norman  wives. 

Several  of  these  brides  were  of  the  highest  rank.  Thus 
the  Conqueror  gave  his  own  niece  Judith  in  marriage  to  the 
great  Saxon  Earl  Waltheof,  whose  warlike  qualities  and  great 
popularity  with  the  Saxon  people,  might  have  made  him 
formidable  as  an  enemy  many  years  after  the  catastroplu? 
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at  Hastings.  William  even  promised  one  of  his  own  daughters 
to  Edwin  Earl  of  Mercia,  brother-in-law  to  the  late  King 
Harold ;  and  it  appears  that  this  marriage  would  have  taken 
place,  if  suspicions  had  not  been  excited  by  the  conduct  of  Edwin, 
who  soon  after  fled  from  the  Conqueror's  court  to  put  himself  at 
the  head  of  a  formidable  insurrection  in  the  north  country. 
Other  young  maidens  from  beyond  sea,  sisters  or  daughters  to 
some  of  the  noblest  of  the  Conqueror's  followers,  were  affianced 
to  the  sons  of  rich  Saxons,  who  had  hoped  to  preserve  their  wealth 
by  remaining  quiet. 

But  the  more  frequent  intermarriages  among  the  chiefs  of 
the  two  nations  were  those  in  which  Norman  barons  and 
knights  espoused  Saxon  heiresses.  The  fathers  and  brothers 
of  many  noble  thanes,  and  of  many  great  holders  of  land, 
perished  in  battle,  either  at  Hastings  or  in  the  course  of 
the  seven-years'  war  which  followed  that  event ;  and  by  the 
ordinary  dispositions  of  nature  there  was  many  a  rich  Saxon 
family  that  had  daughters  and  no  sons.  By  right  of  his  feudal 
supremacy  and  kingly  prerogative,  William  became  guardian  to 
all  these  Saxons  orphans,  and  disposed  of  th«?ir  lands  and  fortunes 
as  he  chose ;  and  over  such  heiresses  as  were  not  orphans  he 
could  exercise  a  control  through  their  peace-seeking  fathers. 
It  was  better  to  please  the  Saxon  people  by  marrying  these 
heiresses  to  his  barons  and  knights,  than  to  keep  up  a  constant 
exasperation  by  forcibly  seizing  and  giving  away  their  estates  ; 
and  it  should  appear,  in  spite  of  the  frequent  bravadoes  about 
the  rights  of  conquest,  that  the  Norman  chiefs  considered  the 
best  rights  to  such  estates,  or  the  title  least  likely  to  be  questioned, 
to  bo  the  lands  of  the  Saxon  heiresses  whose  ancestors  had-  held 
them  for  ages. 

It  is  mentioned  by  several  of  the  chroniclers,  who  were 
either  contemporary  or  lived  near  the  time,  that  many  of  the 
Norman  and  foreign  adventurers  who  made  part  of  William's 
first  army  of  invasion,  made  no  other  bargain  with  him  than 
that  they  should  be  married  to  Saxon  heiresses,  or  to  other 
rich  young  women  in  England.  These  chroniclers  could  not 
l>e  expected  to  record  all  the  marriages  which  took  place 
between  the  two  races  (such  a  piece  of  family  history  would 
throw  great  light  upon  an  important  part  of  our  national  history), 
but  they  mention  cases  enough  to  prove  the  frequency  of  such 
alliances,  and  they  speak  of  them  as  a  fixed  principle  in  the 
Conqueror's  polity.  In  one  generation  the  children  proceeding 
from  these  marriages  were  numerous,  and  in  these  children  the 
distinction  between  Norman  and  Saxon  was  already  lost. 

But  other  far  and  more  numerous  intermarriages  took  place 
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among  those  classes  that  were  too  poor  or  obscure  to  attract  the 
notice  of  King  William's  historians.  The  home-marriage  market 
was  thinned  by  the  long  wars  in  the  south  and  the  north,  the 
cast  and  the  west.  The  young  Saxon  women  were  fair  and 
florid,  and  the  young  soldiers  and  camp-followers  that  came 
from  Normandy  and  other  parts  of  France  seldom,  if  ever, 
brought  wives  with  them.  The  circumstances  and  natural  feel- 
ings of  these  parties  would  be  decisive  of  the  matter  ;  but,  no 
doubt,  it  would  enter  into  the  policy  of  the  Conqueror  to  keep 
these  young  soldiers  (many  of  whom  were  not  his  subjects)  in 
England,  and  in  his  own  service,  by  encouraging  and  promoting 
their  marriages  with  the  unprovided  Saxon  maidens.  Although 
not  specially  mentioned  by  the  monkish  writers,  the  only  an- 
nalists of  those  times,  we  can  glean  incidentally  that  these 
matches  became  very  common  shortly  after  the  battle  of  Hast- 
ings, that  they  continued  throughout  the  long  war,  and  that 
they  became  still  more  frequent  when  the  Conqueror  crushed 
the  last  insurrection  in  the  country  of  Trent,  and  finally 
subdued  the  Saxon  spirit  of  independence.  And  these  mar- 
riages among  the  commonalty  contributed  more  than  any  other 
single  cause  to  the  disarming  of  the  mutual  animosities,  and 
to  the  tranquillizing  of  the  kingdom. 

William  of  Poictiers,  the  Conqueror's  chaplain  and  chronicler, 
who  is  believed  to  have  accompanied  his  hero  and  patron  on  his 
expedition  to  England,  speaks  with  something  like  rapture  of 
the  beauty  of  countenance,  the  fair  complexion,  and  long  flowing 
hair  of  the  Saxons.  There  is,  however,  no  good  reason  to  doubt 
the  long-established  opinion,  that  physically,  as  well  as  morally, 
the  fusion  of  new  brisk  blood  in  the  great  but  somewhat  sluggish 
A  nglo-Saxon  stream  was  highly  advantageous.  If  the  Northmen , 
or  Normans,  had  achieved  the  conquest  of  England  on  their  first 
starting  from  Norway  and  the  other  shores  of  the  North  Sea,  they 
would  have  differed  very  little  in  race  or  breed  from  the  Saxons 
and  Danes ;  but  during  the  century  and  a  half  or  more  that  these 
Scandinavian  followers  of  Rollo  had  been  settled  in  the  north- 
west of  France,  or  in  those  regions  to  which  they  imparted  the 
name  of  Normandy,  they  had  been  greatly  intermixed  with 
Frankish  and  Celtic  and  other  blood ;  their  princes  and  chiefs 
intermarried  with  royal  or  noble  Franks,  their  followers  with 

•J 

the  common  people  of  the  country  or  of  the  estates  adjacent 
to  it. 

Hence  black  hair  and  black  eyes,  and  hands  and  feet  of  com- 
paratively small  size,  were  common  among  the  real  Normaus 
who  first  came  to  England  with  the  Conqueror,  and  long  before 
that  event  the  Normans  had  entirely  lost  their  original  Scandi- 
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navian  language,  and  spoke  nothing  but  a  dialect  of  the  French  ; 
as  afterwards  in  England  the  mixed  race  lost  the  use  of  the 
French  language,  and  spoke  nothing  but  English.  If  it  took  a 
longer  time  in  England  than  it  had  taken  in  France  to  identify 
the  language  of  the  conquerors  with  the  conquered,  and  if  a 
good  deal  of  the  French  dialect  the  Normans  brought  with  them 
into  England  was  fused  and  mixed  with  the  staple  of  the  grow- 
ing English  .language,  it  was  certainly  not  owing  to  the  slow 
mixture  of  the  two  races,  but  to  other  powerful  causes,  such  as 
the  close  and  long-  continued  connection  between  England  and 
Normandy  and  the  adjacent  countries,  the  infant  and  transition 
state  of  our  language  at  the  time  of  the  conquest,  the  somewhat 
more  advanced  state  of  language  and  civilization  in  France,  the 
great  influx  of  foreign  churchmen,  and  the  tendency  of  the 
Latin  (the  language  of  the  church)  to  promote  the  use  of  words 
that  sprung  from  Latin  roots,  and  that  were  taken  from  dialects 
which  were  but  derivatives  of  the  Latin. 

When  Rollo  obtained  an  undisturbed  possession  of  his  duchy 
in  Normandy,  he  retained  no  dominion  elsewhere,  and  he  ap- 
pears to  have  given  up  almost  immediately  every  connection 
with  the  country  from  which  he  had  come  ;  but  the  Conqueror 
and  his  descendants  retained  possession  of  Normandy  and  of 
other  French-speaking  states  for  more  than  one  hundred  and 
sixty  years ;  and  during  ail  this  period  out  kings  were  fre- 
quently on  the  Continent  for  long  periods  at  a  time,  and  many 
of  our  barons  held  fiefs  in  Normandy,  Maine  and  Anjou,  as 
well  as  in  England,  and  passed  a  ]X)rtion  of  their  time  in  their 
castles  abroad.  Even  after  this  period,  or  when  King  John 
and  Henry  III.  had  lost  nearly  every  foot  of  territory  in 
France,  there  was  an  intimate  connection  between  the  two  people 
on  the  opposite  sides  of  the  channel,  and  the  conquests  contem- 
plated by  Edward  I.,  and  achieved  by  Edward  III.,  contributed 
to  keep  alive  the  use  of  the  French  language  in  England,  and  to 
engraft  so  much  of  it  upon  the  Anglo-Saxon  stock. 

But,  besides  the  real  Normans,  or  the  men  of  mixed  race  who 
came  over  with  the  Conqueror,  there  were  numerous  adventurers 
from  other  parts  of  the  Continent  that  came  with  the  first  expe- 
dition, or  that  repaired  to  his  standard  afterwards ;  for  during 
the  seven  years'  war  he  was  frequently  hard  pressed  by  the 
Saxons,  and  compelled  to  bring  over  numerous  bodies  of  recruits. 
In  the  first  expedition  there  were  men  that  came  from  Maine  and 
Anjou,  from  Poictou  and  Bretagne,  from  central  France  and  from 
southern  France,  from  Burgundy  and  from  Aquitaine ;  and  to 
these  were  added  volunteers  and  soldiers  of  fortune  from  the 
great  plains  of  Italy  at  the  foot  of  the  Alps.    All  this  enlarged 
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and  varied,  and  no  doubt  advantageously,  the  new  blood  which 
was  mixed  with  the  Anglo-Saxon.  Of  these  more  southern  ad- 
venturers, many  who  had  brought  little  else  with  them  than  a 
suit  of  chain  armour,  a  lance,  and  a  few  hungry  and  bold  followers, 
attained  to  high  rank  and  command,  married  Saxon  women, 
and  became  the  founders  of  noble  families. — *  Penny  Magazine? 


THE  ACQUITTAL  OF  T11E  BISHOPS. 

Culprits.  Altercation.  Acclamations.  Explosion. 

Technical.  Prerogative.  Publication.  Overmatched. 

It  was  dark  before  the  jury  retired  to  consider  of  their  verdict.1 
The  night  was  a  night  of  intense  anxiety.  Some  letters  are 
extant  which  were  despatched  during  that  period  of  suspense, 
and  which  have  therefore  an  interest  of  a  ]>eculiar  kind.  "  It  is 
very  late,"  wrote  the  Papal  Nuncio,2  "  and  the  decision  is  not 
yet  known.  The  judges  and  the  culprits  have  gone  to  their  own 
homes.  The  jury  remain  together.  To-morrow  we  shall  learn 
the  event  of  this  great  struggle." 

The  solicitor  for  the  bishops  sat  up  all  night  with  a  body  of 
servants  on  the  stairs  leading  to  the  room  where  the  jury  was 
consulting.  It  was  absolutely  necessary  to  watch  the  officers 
who  watched  the  doors ;  for  those  officers  were  supposed  to  be  in 
the  interest  of  the  crown,  and  might,  if  not  carefully  observed, 
have  furnished  a  courtly  juryman  with  food,  which  would  have 
enabled  him  to  starve  out  the  other  eleven.8  Strict  guard  was 
therefore  kept.  Not  even  a  candle  to  light  a  pipe  was  permitted 
to  enter.  Some  basins  of  water  for  washing  were  suffered  to 
pass  at  about  four  in  the  morning.  The  jurymen,  raging  with 
thirst,  soon  lapped  up  the  whole.  Great  numbers  of  people 
walked  the  neighbouring  streets  till  dawn.  Every  hour  a  mes- 
senger came  from  Whitehall  to  know  what  was  passing.  Voices, 
high  in  altercation,  were  repeatedly  heard  within  the  room  :  but 
nothing  certain  was  known.  * 

At  first,  nine  were  for  acquitting  and  three  for  convicting. 
Two  of  the  minority  soon  gave  way,  but  Arnold  was  obstinate. 
Thomas  Austin,  a  country  gentleman  of  great  estate,  who  had 
paid  close  attention  to  the  evidence  and  speeches,  and  had  taken 
full  notes,  wished  to  argue  the  question.  Arnold  declined.  He  was 
not  used,  he  doggedly  said,  to  reasoning  and  debating.  His  con- 
science was  not  satisfied,  and  he  should  not  acquit  the  bishops.  "If 
you  come  to  that  "  said  Austin,"  look  at  mo ;  I  am  the  largest  and 
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strongest  of  the  twelve,  and  before  I  find  such  a  petition  as  this 
a  libel,  here  I  will  stay  till  I  am  no  bigger  than  a  tobacco-pipe." 
It  was  six  in  the  morning  before  Arnold  yielded.  It  was  soon 
known  that  the  jury  were  agreed,  but  what  the  verdict  would 
be  was  still  a  secret. 

At  ten  the  court  again  met.  The  crowd  was  greater  than 
ever.  The  jury  appeared  in  their  box,  and  there  was  a  breathless 
stillness. 

Sir  Samuel  Astry  spoke,  "  Do  you  find  the  defendants,  or  any 
of  them,  guilty  of  the  misdemeanour  whereof  they  are  impeached, 
or  not  guilty  ?"  Sir  Roger  Langley  answered,  "  Not  guilty." 
As  the  words  passed  his  lips,  Halifax  sprung  up  and  waved  his 
hat.  At  that  signal,  benches  and  galleries  raised  a  shout.  In  a 
moment  ten  thousand  persons,  who  crowded  the  great  hall,  re- 
plied with  a  still  louder  shout,  which  made  the  old  oaken  roof 
crack ;  and  in  another  moment  the  innumerable  throng  without 
set  up  a  third  huzza,  which  was  heard  at  Temple  Bar.  The  boats 
which  covered  the  Thames  gave  an  answering  cheer.  A  peal  of 
gunpowder  was  heard  on  the  water,  and  another,  and  another  ; 
and  so,  in  a  few  moments,  the  glad  tidings  went  flying  past  the 
Savoy  and  the  Friars  to  London  Bridge,  and  to  the  forest  of 
masts  below. 

As  the  news  spread,  streets  and  squares,  market-places, 
and  coffee-houses,  broke  forth  into  acclamations.  Yet  were 
the  acclamations  less  strange  than  the  weeping.  For  the  feel- 
ings of  men  had  been  wound  up  to  such  a  point  that  at 
length  the  stern  English  nature,  so  little  used  to  outward  signs 
of  emotion,  gave  way,  and  thousands  sobbed  for  very  joy. 
Meanwhile,  from  the  outskirts  of  the  multitude,  horsemen  were 
spurring  off  to  bear  along  the  great  roads  intelligence  of  the 
victory  of  our  church  and  nation.  Yet  not  even  that  astounding 
explosion  could  awe  the  bitter  and  intrepid  spirit  of  the  solicitor. 
Striving  to  make  himself  heard  above  the  din,  he  called  on  the 
judges  to  commit  those  who  had  violated,  by  clamour,  the 
dignity  of  a  court  of  justice.  One  of  the  rejoicing  populace  was 
seized  i  but  the  tribunal  felt  it  would  be  absurd  to  punish  a 
single  individual  for  an  offence  common  to  hundreds  of  thousands, 
and  dismissed  him  with  a  gentle  reprimand. 

The  acquitted  prelates  took  refuge  from  the  crowd  which  im- 
plored their  blessing  in  the  nearest  chapel  where  divine  service 
was  performing.  Many  churches  were  open  on  that  morning 
throughout  the  capital,  and  many  pious  persons  repaired  thither. 
The  bells  of  all  the  parishes  of  the  city  and  liberties  were  ring- 
ing. The  jury,  meanwhile,  could  scarcely  make  their  way  out 
of  the  hall.    They  were  forced  to  shake  hands  with  hundreds. 
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"  God  bless  you,"  cried  the  people  ;  "  God  prosper  your  families  ; 
you  have  done  like  honest,  good-natured  gentlemen.  You  have 
saved  us  to-day."  As  the  gentlemen  who  had  supported  the 
cause  drove  off,  they  flung  from  their  windows  handfuls  of  money, 
and  bade  the  crowd  drink  to  the  health  of  the  bishops  and  the  jury. 

The  attorney  went  with  the  tidings  to  Sunderland,  who  hap- 
pened to  be  conversing  with  the  Nuncio.  "  Never,"  said  Powis, 
"  within  man's  memory,  have  there  beeu  such  shouts  and  such 
tears  of  joy  as  to-day."  The  king  had  that  morning  visited 
the  camp  on  Ilounslow  Heath.  Sunderland  instantly  sent  a 
courier  thither  with  the  news.  James  was  in  Lord  Feversham's 
tent  when  the  express  arrived.  He  was  greatly  disturbed,  and 
exclaimed  in  French,  "  So  much  the  worse  for  them."  He  soon 
set  out  for  London. 

While  he  was  present,  respect  prevented  the  soldiers  from 
giving  loose  to  their  feelings;  but  he  had  scarcely  quitted 
the  camp  when  he  heard  a  great  shouting  behind  him.  He 
was  surprised,  and  asked  what  the  uproar  meant.  "Nothing," 
was  the  answer.  "  The  soldiers  are  glad  that  the  bishops  arc 
acquitted."  "  Do  you  call  that  nothing  ?"  said  James,  and 
then  repeated,  '*  So  much  the  worse  for  them."  He  might  well 
be  out  of  temper.  His  defeat  had  been  complete  and  most 
humiliating.  Had  the  prelates  escaped  on  account  of  some 
technical  defect  in  the  case  for  the  crown,  had  they  escaped 
because  they  had  not  written  the  petition  in  Middlesex,  or 
because  it  was  impossible  to  prove,  according  to  the  strict  rules 
of  law,  that  they  had  delivered  to  the  king  the  paper  for  which 
they  were  called  in  question,  the  prerogative  would  have  suffered 
no  shock.  Happily  for  the  country,  the  fact  of  publication  had 
been  fully  established.  The  counsel  for  the  defence  had  there- 
fore been  forced  to  attack  the  dispensing  power.  They  had 
attacked  it  with  great  learning,  eloquence,  and  boldness.  The 
advocates  of  the  Government  had  been,  by  universal  acknowledg- 
ment, overmatched  in  the  contest.  Not  a  single  judge  had 
ventured  to  declare  that  the  Declaration  of  Indulgence  was  legal. 
One  judge  had  in  the  strongest  terms  pronounced  it  illegal.  Tho 
language  of  the  whole  town  was  that  the  dispensing  power  "had 
received  a  fatal  blow. — Macaulay. 


1.  Explain  the  difference  between  the 
phrases  "  consider  of  their  verdict "  and 
'*  consider  their  verdict." 

2.  Nuncio,  i.e.  Messenger  or  ambas- 
sador. 


3.  It  is  the  principle  of  the  English 
law  that  the  twelve  Jurymen  must  be 
unanimous  before  a  verdict  can  be  re- 
turned. In  Scotland  there  are  fifteen  in 
the  Jury,  and  a  simple  majority  decides. 
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ACQUITTAL  OF  THE  BISHOPS. 

A  voice,  from  long-expectant  thousands  sent, 

Shatters  the  air,  and  troubles  tower  and  spire  : 

For  Justice  hath  absolved  the  innocent, 

And  Tyranny  is  balked  of  her  desire  : 

Up,  down,  the  busy  Thames— rapid  as  fire 

Coursing  a  train  of  gunpowder — it  went, 

And  transport  finds  in  every  street  a  vent, 

Till  the  whole  city  rings  like  one  vast  (pure. 

The  Fathers  urge  the  people  to  be  still, 

With  outstretched  hands  and  earnest  speech  —in  vaiu, 

Yea,  many,  haply  wont  to  entertain 

Small  reverence  for  the  mitre's  office, 

And  to  religion's  self  no  friendly  will, 

A  prelate's  blessing  ask  on  bended  knees. 

Wordgwortii. 


SIR  ALEXANDER  BALL. 

Conspiracies.  Arbitrary.  Remit.  Conspicuous. 

Penalties.  Conducive.  Palliation.  Interposed. 

Inflexibility.  Invincible.  Irresistible.  Inaudible. 

Vulnerable.  Cohesion.  Phantom.  Imagination. 

A  truly  great  man,  the  best  and  greatest  public  character  that 
I  had  ever  the  opportunity  of  making  myself  acquainted  with, 
on  assuming  the  command  of  a  man-of-war,  found  a  mutinous 
crew,  more  than  one-half  of  them  uneducated  Irishmen,  and  of 
the  remainder  no  small  portion  had  become  sailors  by  compromise 
of  punishment.  What  terror  could  effect,  by  severity  and  fre- 
quency of  acts  of  discipline,  had  been  already  effected.  And 
what  was  this  effect  ?  Something  like  that  of  a  polar  winter  on  a 
flask  of  brandy,  the  furious  spirit  concentrated  itself  with  tenfold 
strength  at  the  heart ;  open  violence  was  changed  into  secret  plots 
and  conspiracies,  and  the  consequent  orderliness  of  the  crew,  as 
far  as  they  were  qrderly,  was  but  the  brooding  of  a  tempest. 

The  new  commander  instantly  commenced  a  system  of  dis- 
cipline as  near  as  possible  to  that  of  ordinary  law ;  as  much  as 
possible  he  avoided,  in  his  own  person,  the  appearance  of  any  will 
or  arbitrary  power  to  vaiy,  or  to  remit,  punishment.  The  rules 
to  be  observed  were  affixed  to  a  conspicuous  part  of  the  ship, 
with  the  particular  penalties  for  the  breach  of  each  particular 
rule  ;  and  care  was  taken  that  every  individual  of  the  ship  should 
know  and  understand  this  code.  With  a  single  exception  in  the 
case  of  mutinous  behaviour,  a  space  of  twenty-four  hours  was 
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appointed  between  the  first  charge  and  the  second  hearing  of  the 
cause,  at  which  time  the  accused  person  was  permitted  and  re- 
quired to  bring  forward  whatever  he  thought  conducive  to  his 
defence  or  palliation. 

If,  as  was  commonly  the  case — for  the  officers  well  knew 
that  the  commander  would  seriously  resent  in  them  all  caprice 
of  will,  and  by  no  means  permit  to  others  what  he  denied  to 
himself, — no  answer  could  be  returned  to  the  three  questions  : 
Did  you  not  commit  the  act  ?  did  you  not  know  that  it  was  in 
contempt  of  such  a  rule,  and  in  defiance  of  such  a  punish- 
ment ?  and  was  it  not  wholly  in  your  own  power  to  have 
obeyed  the  one  and  avoided  the  other  ? — the  sentence  was  then 
passed  with  the  greatest  solemnity,  and  another,  but  shorter,  space 
of  time  was  again  interposed  between  it  and  its  actual  execution. 
During  this  space  the  feelings  of  the  commander,  as  a  man,  were 
well  blended  with  his  inflexibility  as  the  organ  of  the  law ; 
and  how  much  he  suffered  previously  to  and  during  the  execution 
of  the  sentence  was  so  well  known  to  the  crew,  that  it  became  a 
common  saying  with  them,when  a  sailor  was  about  to  be  punished, 
"  the  captain  takes  it  more  to  heart  than  the  fellow  himself." 

But  whenever  the  commander  perceived  any  trait  of  pride  in 
the  offender,  or  the  germs  of  any  noble  feeling,  he  lost  no  oppor- 
tunity of  saying,  "  It  is  not  the  pain  that  you  are  about  to  suffer 
which  grieves  me  !  You  are  none  of  you,  I  trust,  such  cowards 
as  to  turn  faint-hearted  at  the  thought  of  that ;  but  that,  being 
a  man,  and  one  who  is  to  fight  for  his  king  and  country,  you 
should  havo  made  it  necessary  to  treat  you  as  a  vicious  beast — it 
is  this  that  grieves  me." 

I  have  been  assured,  both  by  a  gentleman  who  was  a  lieutenant 
on  board  that  ship  at  the  time  when  the  heroism  of  its  captain, 
aided  by  his  characteristic  calmness  and  foresight,  greatly  in- 
fluenced the  decision  of  the  most  glorious  battle  recorded  in  the 
annals  of  our  naval  history — and  very  recently  by  a  gray-headed 
sailor,  who  did  not  even  know  my  name,  or  could  have  suspected 
that  I  was  previously  acquainted  with  the  circumstances — 1  have 
been  assured,  I  say,  that  the  success  of  his  plan  was  such  as  as- 
tonished the  oldest  officers,  and  convinced  the  most  incredulous. 
Ruffians  who,  like  the  old  buccaneers,1  had  been  used  to  inflict 
torture  on  themselves  for  sport,  or  in  order  to  harden  themselves 
beforehand,  were  tamed  and  overpowered,  how  or  why  they  them- 
selves knew  not. 

From  the  fiercest  spirits  were  heard  the  most  earnest  en- 
treaties for  the  forgiveness  of  their  commander ;  not  before  the 
punishment,  for  it  was  too  well  known  that  then  they  would 
have  been  to  no  purpose,  but  days  after  it,  when  the  bodily  pain 
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was  remembered  but  as  a  dream.  An  invincible  power  it  was 
that  quelled  them,  a  power  which  was,  therefore,  irresistible,  be- 
cause it  took  away  the  very  will  of  resisting.  It  was  the  awful 
power  of  law,  acting  on  natures  preconfigured  to  its  influences. 
A  faculty  was  appealed  to  in  the  offender's  own  being  ;  a  faculty 
and  a  presence  of  which  he  had  not  been  previously  made  aware, 
but  it  answered  to  the  appeal.  Its  real  existence,  therefore,  could 
not  be  doubted,  nor  its  reply  rendered  inaudible  ;  and  the  very 
struggle  of  the  wilder  passions  to  keep  uppermost  counteracted 
their  own  purpose,  by  wasting  in  internal  contest  that  energy 
which  before  had  acted  in  its  entirencss  on  external  resistance  or 
provocation.  Strength  may  be  met  with  strength ;  the  power  of 
inflicting  pain  may  be  baftied  by  the  pride  of  endurance ;  the  eye 
of  rage  may  be  answered  by  the  stare  of  defiance,  or  the  downcast 
look  of  dark  and  revengeful  resolve  ;  and  with  all  this  there  is 
an  outward  and  determined  object  to  which  the  mind  can  attach 
ite  passions  and  purposes,  and  bury  its  own  disquietudes  in  the 
full  occupation  of  the  sense3. 

But  who  dares  struggle  with  an  invisible  combatant,  with  an 
enemy  which  exists  and  makes  us  know  its  existence — but 
where  it  is,  we  ask  in  vain?  No  space  contains  it,  time 
promises  no  control  over  it;  it  has  no  ear  for  my  threats, 
it  has  no  substance  that  my  hands  can  grasp,  or  my  weapons 
find  vulnerable ;  it  commands  and  cannot  be  commanded,  it 
acts  and  is  insusceptible  of  my  reaction ;  the  more  I  strive  to 
subdue  it,  the  more  am  I  compelled  to  think  of  it,  and  the  more 
I  think  of  it,  the  more  do  I  find  it  to  possess  a  reality  out  of  my 
myself,  and  not  to  be  a  phantom  of  my  own  imagination  ;  that 
all,  but  the  most  abandoned  men,  acknowledge  its  authority,  and 
that  the  whole  strength  and  majesty  of  my  country  are  pledged 
to  support  it,  and  yet  that  forme  its  power  is  the  same  with  that 
of  my  own  permanent  self,  and  that  all  the  choice,  which  is  per- 
mitted to  me,  consists  in  having  it  for  my  guardian  angel  or  my 
avenging  fiend !  This  is  the  spirit  of  law  i  the  lute  of  Amphion  !* 
the  harp  of  Orpheus  !8  This  is  the  new  necessity  which  compels 
man  into  social  state,  now  and  always,  by  a  still-beginning,  never- 
ceasing,  force  of  moral  cohesion. — Coleridge's  'Friend? 


1.  Buccaneer  was  a  terra  originally 
applied  to  one  who,  like  the  Indians,  dries 
and  smokes  fish.  The  name  was  first 
given  to  Uic  French  settlers  in  Hayti, 
whose  business  was  to  hunt  wild  cattle 
and  swine.   It  was  afterwards  applied  to 


West  Indies  and  South  America  during 
the  17  th  and  18th  centuries. 

2.  Amphion  was  so  skilled  in  music 
that  it  was  said  he  was  able  to  move 
stones  by  it. 

3.  Orphevs  was  a  still  more  celebrated 


the  piratical  adventurers,  English  and  musician  of  Greece,  whose  harp  was  able 
French,  who  infested  the  coasts  of  the  |  to  produce  all  kinds  of  wonders. 
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CHARACTER  OF  CHARLES  U. 

Capable.  Inequalities.  Digestion.  Apprehensions, 

levity.  Diverting.  Resolve.  Dissimulation. 

Enormous.  Topics.  Audience.  Parallel. 

Tiittb  lived  and  died  King  Charles  II.  He  was  the  greatest 
instance  in  history  of  the  various  revolutions  of  which  any  one 
man  seemed  capable.  He  was  bred  up  the  first  twelve  years  of 
his  life  with  the  splendour  that  became  the  heir  of  so  great  a 
crown.  After  that  he  passed  through  eighteen  years  of  great 
inequalities  :  unhappy  in  the  war,  in  the  loss  of  his  father,  and 
of  the  crown  of  England.  Scotland  did  not  only  receive  him — 
though  upon  terms  hard  of  digestion — but  made  an  attempt 
upon  England  for  him,  though  a  feeble  one. 

He  lost  the  battle  of  Worcester1  with  too  much  indifference  ; 
and  then  he  showed  more  care  of  his  person  than  became  one 
who  had  so  much  at  stake.  He  wandered  about  England  for 
ten  weeks  after  that,  hiding  from  place  to  place.  But  under  all 
the  apprehensions  he  had  then  upon  him  he  showed  a  temper  so 
careless,  and  so  much  turned  to  levity,  that  he  was  then  di- 
verting himself  with  little  household  sports,  in  as  unconcerned  a 
manner  as  if  he  had  made  no  loss,  and  had  been  in  no  danger 
at  all.    He  got  at  last  out  of  England. 

But  he  had  been  obliged  to  so  many  who  had  been  faithful 
to  him,  and  careful  of  him,  that  he  seemed  afterwards  to  resolve 
to  make  an  equal  return  to  them  all ;  and  finding  it  not  easy 
to  reward  them  all  as  they#  deserved,  he  forgot  them  all  alike. 
Most  princes  seem  to  have  this  pretty  deep  in  them,  and  to 
think  that  they  ought  never  to  remember  past  services,  but  that 
their  acceptance  of  them  is  a  full  reward.  He,  of  all  in  our  age, 
exerted  this  piece  of  prerogative  in  the  amplest  manner  ;  for  he 
never  seemed  to  charge  his  memory  or  to  trouble  his  thoughts 
with  the  sense  of  any  of  the  services  that  had  been  done  him. 
While  he  was  abroad  at  Paris,  Cologne,  or  Brussels,  he  never 
seemed  to  lay  anything  to  heart.  He  pursued  all  his  diversions 
and  irregular  pleasures  in  a  free  career,  and  seemed  to  be  as 
serene  under  the  loss  of  a  crown  as  the  greatest  philosopher 
could  have  been.  Nor  did  he  willingly  hearken  to  any  of  those 
projects  with  which  he  often  complained  that  his  chancellor 
presented  him.  That  in  which  he  seemed  most  concerned  was 
to  find  money  for  supporting  his  expense. 

And  it  was  often  said  that  if  Cromwell  would  have  com- 
pounded the  matter,  and  have  given  him  a  good  round  pension, 
that  he  might  have  been  induced  to  resign  his  title  to  him. 
During  his  exile  he  delivered  himself  so  entirely  to  his  pica- 
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sures  that  ho  became  incapable  of  application.  He  spent  little 
of  his  time  in  reading  or  study,  and  yet  less  in  thinking.  And, 
in  the  state  his  affairs  were  then  in,  he  accustomed  himself  to 
say  to  every  person,  and  upon  all  occasions,  that  which  he 
thought  would  please  most ;  so  that  words  or  promises  went 
very  easily  from  him.  And  he  had  so  ill  an  opinion  of  man- 
kind, that  he  thought  the  great  art  of  living  and  governing  was, 
to  manage  all  things  and  ail  persons  with  a  depth  of  craft 
and  dissimulation.  And  in  that  few  men  in  the  world  could 
put  on  the  appearances  of  sincerity  better  than  he  could  ;  under 
which  so  much  artifice  was  usually  hid,  that  in  conclusion  ho 
could  deceive  none,  for  all  were  become  distrustful  of  him. 
He  had  great  vices,  but  scarce  any  virtues  to  correct  them. 
He  had  in  him  some  vices  that  were  less  hurtful,  which  cor- 
rected his  more  hurtful  ones. 

He  was,  during  the  active  part  of  his  life,  given  up  to  sloth 
and  lewdness,  to  such  a  degree  that  he  hated  business,  and  could 
not  bear  the  engaging  in  anything  that  gave  him  much  trouble, 
or  put  him  under  any  constraint.  And  though  he  desired  to  be- 
come absolute,  and  to  overturn  both  our  religion  and  our  laws, 
yet  he  would  neither  run  the  risk,  nor  give  himself  the  trouble, 
which  so  great  a  design  required.  He  had  an  appearance  of 
gentleness  in  his  outward  deportment ;  but  he  seemed  to  have 
no  bowels  nor  tenderness  in  his  nature,  and  in  the  end  of  his 
life  he  became  cruel.  He  was  apt  to  forgive  all  crimes— even 
blood  itself — yet  he  never  forgave  anything  that  was  done 
against  himself,  after  his  first  and  general  act  of  indemnity, 
which  was  to  be  reckoned  as  done  rather  upon  maxims  of  state 
than  upon  inclinations  of  mercy.  He  delivered  himself  up  to  a 
most  enormous  course  of  vice,  without  any  sort  of  restraint, 
even  from  the  consideration  of  the  nearest  relations.  The  most 
studied  extravagances  that  way  seemed  to  the  very  last  to  be 
much  delighted  in  and  pursued  by  him.  He  had  the  art  of 
making  all  people  grow  fond  of  him  at  first  by  a  softness  in  his 
whole  way  of  conversation,  as  he  was  certainly  the  best -bred 
man  of  the  age.  But  when  it  appeared  how  little  could  be 
built  on  his  promise,  they  were  cured  of  the  fondness  that  ho 
was  apt  to  raise  in  them.  When  he  saw  young  men  of  quality 
who  had  something  more  than  ordinary  in  them,  he  drew  them 
about  him,  and  set  himself  to  corrupt  them,  both  in  religion  and 
morality  ;  in  which  he  proved  so  unliappily  successful,  that  he 
left  England  much  changed  at  his  death  from  what  he  had 
found  it  at  his  restoration. 

He  loved  to  talk  over  all  the  stories  of  his  life  to  every  new 
man  that  came  about  him.    His  stay  in  Scotland,  and  the  share 
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lie  Lad  in  the  war  of  Paris,  in  carrying  messages  from  the  one 
side  to  the  other,  were  his  common  topics.  He  went  over  these 
in  a  very  graceful  manner,  but  so  often  and  so  copiously  that  all 
those  who  had  been  long  accustomed  to  them  grew  weary  of 
them  ;  and  when  he  entered  on  these  stories  they  usually  with- 
drew, so  that  he  often  began  them  in  a  full  audience,  and  before 
lie  had  done  there  were  not  above  four  or  five  persons  left  about 
him,  which  drew  a  severe  jest  from  Wilmot,  Earl  of  Rochester. 
He  said  he  wondered  to  see  a  man  have  so  good  a  memory  as  to 
repeat  the  same  story  without  losing  one  circumstance  of  it,  and 
yet  not  remember  that  he  had  told  it  to  the  very  same  persons 
the  day  before.  This  made  him  fond  of  strangers,  for  they 
hearkened  to  all  his  often-repeated  stories,  and  went  away  as  in 
rapture  at  such  an  uncommon  condescension  in  a  king. 

His  person  and  temper,  his  vices  as  well  as  his  fortune,  re- 
semble the  character  that  we  have  given  us  of  Tiberius,8  so  much 
that  it  were  easy  to  draw  the  parallel  between  them.  Tiberius's 
banishment,  and  his  coming  afterwards  to  reign,  makes  the 
comparison  in  that  respect  come  pretty  near.  His  hating  of 
business,  and  his  love  of  pleasure ;  his  raising  of  favourites,  and 
trusting  them  entirely,  and  his  pulling  them  down,  and  hating 
them  excessively  ;  his  art  of  covering  deep  designs,  particularly 
of  revenge,  with  an  appearance  of  softness,  brings  them  so  near 
a  likeness  that  I  did  not  wonder  much  to  observe  the  resemblance 
of  their  faces  and  persons.  At  Kome,  I  saw  one  of  the  last 
statues  made  for  Tiberius,  after  he  had  lost  his  teeth.  But, 
bating  the  alteration  which  that  made,  it  was  so  like  King 
Charles  that  Prince  Borghese  and  Signior  Dominico,  to  whom  it 
belonged,  did  agree  with  me  in  thinking  that  it  looked  like  a 
statue  made  for  him. — Burnet. 


1.  Fought  in  1651. 

2.  "In  the  latter  years  of  his  life, 
Tiberius  indulged  his  lustful  propensities 
in  every  way  that  a  depraved  imagina- 
tion could  suggest.    He  was  the  prince 


of  hypocrites,  and  the  events  of  his  reign 
are  little  more  than  the  exhibition  of  his 
detestable  character."— Smith's  C'&wsi- 
cal  Dictionary. 


SAMUEL  JOHNSON. 

Eminence.  Native.  Completed.  Externally. 

Accomplished.      Terminated.  Exacted.  Counterbalanced. 

Associates.  Approbation.  Contradiction.  Sarcasm. 

Samuel  Johnson  was  born  and  educated  in  Lichfield,  where  his 
father  was  a  country  bookseller  of  some  eminence,  since  he  be- 
longed to  its  magistracy.  He  was  born  on  the  18th  September 
1709.  His  school-days  were  spent  in  his  native  city,  and  his 
education  completed  at  Pembroke  College,  Oxford.  Of  gigantic 
strength  of  body  and  mighty  powers  of  mind,  he  was  afflicted 
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with  that  nameless  disease  on  the  spirits,  which  often  rendered 
the  latter  useless  ;  and  externally  deformed  by  a  scrofulous 
complaint,  the  scars  of  which  disfigured  his  otherwise  strong 
and  sensible  countenance. 

Of  all  the  men  distinguished  in  this  or  any  other  age,  Dr. 
Johnson  has  left  upon  posterity  the  strongest  and  most  vivid 
impression,  so  far  as  person,  manners,  disposition,  and  conversa- 
tion are  concerned. 

We  do  but  name  him,  or  open  a  book  which  he  has  written, 
and  the  sound  and  action  recal  to  the  imagination  at  once,  his 
form,  his  merits,  his  peculiarities, — nay,  the  very  uncouthness  of 
his  gestures,  and  the  deep  impressive  tone  of  his  voice.  We 
learn  not  only  what  he  said,  but  form  an  idea  how  he  said  it ; 
and  have,  at  the  same  time,  a  shrewd  guess  of  the  secret  motive 
why  he  did  so,  and  whether  he  spoke  in  sport  or  in  anger,  in  the 
desire  of  conviction,  or  for  the  love  of  debate. 

It  was  said  of  a  noted  wag,  that  his  bon-mots1  did  not  give 
full  satisfaction  when  published,  because  he  could  not  print  his 
face.  But  with  respect  to  Dr.  Johnson,  this  has  been  in  some 
degree  accomplished ;  and,  although  the  greater  part  of  the 
present  generation  never  saw  him,  yet  he  is,  in  our  mind's  eye, 
a  personification  as  lively  as  that  of  Siddons  in  Lady  Macbeth, 
or  Kcmble  in  Cardinal  Wolsey. 

Johnson's  laborious  and  distinguished  career  terminated  in 
1783,  when  virtue  was  deprived  of  a  steady  supporter,  society  of 
a  brilliant  ornament,  and  literature  of  a  successful  cultivator. 
The  latter  part  of  his  life  was  honoured  with  general  applause, 
lor  none  was  more  fortunate  in  obtaining  and  preserving  the 
friendship  of  the  wise  and  the  worthy.  Thus  loved  and  vene- 
rated, Johnson  might  have  been  pronounced  happy.  But  Heaven, 
in  whose  eyes  strength  is  weakness,  permitted  his  faculties  to  be 
clouded  occasionally  with  that  morbid  affection  of  the  spirits, 
which  disgraced  his  talents  by  prejudices,  and  his  manners  by 
rudeness. 

When  we  consider  the  rank  which  Dr.  Johnson  held,  not  only 
in  literature  but  in  society,  we  cannot  help  figuring  him  to  our- 
selves, as  the  benevolent  giant  of  some  fairy  tale,  whose  kindnesses 
and  courtesies  are  still  mingled  with  a  part  of  the  rugged  ferocity 
imputed  to  the  fabulous  sons  of  Anak  *  or  rather,  perhaps,  like 
a  Roman  dictator,  fetched  from  his  farm,  whose  wisdom  and 
heroism  still  relished  of  his  rustic  occupation.  And  there  were 
times  when,  with  all  Johnson's  wisdom  and  all  his  wit,  this 
rudeness  of  disposition,  and  the  sacrifices  and  submissions  which 
he  unsparingly  exacted,  were  so  great,  that  even  his  kind  and 
devoted  admirer,  Mrs.  Thrale,  seems  at  length  to  have  thouglt 
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that  the  honour  of  being  Johnson's  hostess  was  almost  counter- 
balanced by  the  tax  which  he  exacted  on  her  time  and  patience. 

The  cause  of  those  deficiencies  in  temper  and  manners  was  not 
ignorance  of  what  was  fit  to  be  done  in  society,  or  how  far  each 
individual  ought  to  suppress  his  own  wishes  in  favour  of  those 
with  whom  he  associates ;  for,  theoretically,  no  man  understood 
the  rules  of  good  breeding  better  than  Dr.  Johnson,  or  could  act 
more  exactly  in  conformity  with  them,  when  the  high  rank  of 
those  with  whom  he  was  in  company,  for  the  time,  required  that 
he  should  put  the  necessary  constraint  upon  himself.  But  during 
the  greater  part  of  his  life,  he  had  been,  in  a  great  measure,  a 
stranger  to  the  higher  society  in  which  such  restraint  is  necessary. 

It  must  be  also  remarked,  that  in  Johnson's  time,  the  literary 
society  of  London  was  much  more  confined  than  at  present,  and 
that  he  sat  the  Jupiter  of  a  little  circle,  sometimes,  indeed, 
nodding  approbation,  but  always  prompt,  on  the  slightest  contra- 
diction, to  launch  the  thunders  of  rebuke  and  sarcasm.  He  was, 
in  a  word,  despotic,  and  despotism  will  occasionally  lead  the  best 
dispositions  into  unbecoming  abuse  of  power.  It  is  not  likely 
that  any  one  will  again  enjoy,  or  have  an  opportunity  of  abusing, 
the  singular  degree  of  submission  which  was  rendered  to  Johnson 
by  all  around  him.  The  unreserved  communications  of  friends, 
rather  than  the  spleen  of  enemies,  have  occasioned  his  character 
being  exposed  in  all  its  shadows,  as  well  as  its  lights.  But  those, 
when  summed  and  counted,  amount  only  to  a  few  narrow- 
minded  prejudices  concerning  country  and  party,  from  which  few 
ardent  tempers  remain  entirely  free ;  an  over  zeal  in  politics, 
which  is  an  ordinary  attribute  of  the  British  character  ;  and  some 
violences  and  solecisms  in  manners,  which  left  his  talents, 
morals,  and  benevolence,  alike  unimpeachable.- — Sib  Walter 
Scott. 

1.  Literally  "  good  words,"  equivalent  j    2.  See  Num.  ix.  2. 
U>  witticisms. 


OF  THE  DISTRIBUTION  OF  THE  HUMAN  RACE. 

Localization.  Configuration.  Elevation.  Migration. 

Accessible.  Developed.  Proximity.  Physical. 

Accumulation.  Interest.  Periodical.  Congregated. 

Salubrity.  Atmosphere.  Providence.  Watershed. 

The  causes  which  have  led  to  the  present  localization  of  the 
human  species  will  be  found  chiefly  in  the  configuration  of  land 
in  elevation  and  extent,  directing  migration  into  certain  natural 
channels,  of  which  the  primary  water-sheds  afford  general  indi- 
cations ;  those  of  the  Old  World,  separating  the  north  from  the 
south,  and  concentrating  the  energies  of  various  races  round  the 
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great  Mediterranean  basin,  thus  uniting  them  all  in  one  commou 
progress  ;  while  those  of  the  New  World,  far  removed  from  its 
eastern  limit,  rendering  the  entire  continent  accessible  by  the 
mighty  streams  collected  from  their  lengthened  slopes,  have  given 
facilities  for  the  diffusion  of  the  races  of  the  Old  World,  developed 
in  physical  and  mental  energies  by  concentration  and  collision 
over  its  surface. 

The  use  of  the  various  paths  of  migration  has,  however,  de- 
pended on  the  power  of  man  to  avail  himself  of  them.  The 
great  plains  offered  facilities  of  migration  to  the  pastoral  inha- 
bitants of  the  ancient  world,  to  whom  the  seas  were  impass- 
able ;  the  coasts  of  the  inland  waters  were  therefore  peopled 
long  before  communication  existed  between  them.  The  valleys 
of  the  head  waters  of  rivers  were  always,  and  are  now,  the  only 
practicable  paths  across  the  primary  water-sheds ;  by  them, 
therefore,  the  stream  of  migration  has  been  permitted  to  pass, 
and  by  them  communication  is  maintained.  The  valleys  of  the 
great  rivers  have,  therefore,  inhabitants  from  their  upper  as  well 
as  their  lower  entrances. 

The  proximity  of  a  primary  watershed  to  the  coast  may,  as 
in  the  case  of  Africa  and  America,  entirely  cut  off  one  portion 
of  a  continent  from  communication  with  the  other  for  many 
years,  and  therefore  cause  considerable  difference  in  the  character 
of  their  j>opulation  :  this  is  moreover  also  affected  by  the  varying 
physical  characteristics  of  the  countries  themselves,  which  are 
again  consequent  on  their  vertical  contour ;  and  thus  it  also 
happens  that  the  commercial  exchanges  and  consequent  inter- 
course of  countries  is  often  rather  with  distant  people  than  with 
our  neighbours. 

Since  the  development  of  navigation,  commerce  has  been  prin- 
cipally carried  on  by  means  of  the  sea  :  the  old  paths  of  inter- 
communication have  been  therefore  abandoned  ;  modern  science 
has  discovered  means  of  cheap  and  rapid  transport  over  the  land, 
and  we  may  thus  fairly  expect  to  see  them  reopened.  Their 
disuse  caused  the  decrease  of  population  and  civilization  in  the 
districts  through  which  they  passed,  their  restoration  will  cause 
their  repeoplement  and  enrichment ;  and  thus  Syria,  the  valley 
of  the  Euphrates,  Asia  Minor,  Persia,  the  Balkan,  may  before 
long  be  again  important  to  the  world,  as  Egypt  has  already 
become,  and  as  we  see  Central  America,  Upper  California,  and 
Texas  are  becoming. 

As  the  general  distribution  of  the  human  race  over  the  surface 
of  the  earth  has  been  consequent  on  its  larger  physical  features, 
so  lias  the  local  arrangement  been  upon  the  presence  of  agricul- 
tural or  mineral  wealth.   Agricultural  districts,  not  requiring  a 
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large  population,  or  the  possession  of  the  knowledge  of  me- 
chanical power  in  any  great  degree  for  their  cultivation,  have 
been  early  peopled.  It  is  to  the  presence  of  mineral  wealth,  and 
the  development  of  manufactures  and  commerce,  that  the  con- 
gregation of  numbers  in  small  districts  is  owing  ;  hence  we  find 
the  greatest  accumulation  of  men  in  masses  at  the  mouths  of 
rivers,  in  harbours,  and  where  natural  paths  of  communication 
intersect,  directed  by  the  necessities  of  commercial  intercourse 
or  in  mineral  districts. 

In  ancient  times  the  presence  of  gold,  copper,  and  tin,  exer- 
cised great  influence  on  the  diffusion  of  population  and  the 
extension  of  commerce.  To  the  former  is  attributable  the  first 
efforts  to  unite  Greece  with  the  eastern  shores  of  the  Baltic  in 
commercial  intercourse,  of  Solomon  to  carry  Phoenician  traffic 
across  the  Isthmus  of  Suez.  The  commencement  of  the  era  in 
which  we  live  was  marked  by  the  discovery  of  the  gold-pro- 
ducing countries  of  the  New  World,  to  which  a  constant  stream 
of  emigration  has  been  since  directed ;  and  in  our  own  day 
California,  and  possibly  Australia,  may  owe  their  population  to 
the  same  cause.  Tin  and  copper  have  carried  the  ships  of 
Carthage  to  England,  and  the  ships  of  England  to  the  Indian 
seas,  Australia,  and  America.  But  since  the  use  of  machinery 
and  the  application  of  steam  as  power,  coal  and  iron  have 
exercised  the  greatest  influence  in  this  respect. 

Nor  is  the  providence  of  God  in  directing  the  distribution  of 
the  human  race  limited  by  the  supply  of  the  wants  of  man,  the 
provision  for  the  cure  of  his  disease  has  its  peculiar  influence 
upon  it.  Even  in  savage  countries  among  the  natives,  as  among 
the  beasts  of  the  field,  periodical  visits  to  mineral  springs  have 
always  been  observable ;  and  in  civilized  countries  men  have 
always  congregated,  and  cities  been  built  around  them  or  in  their 
immediate  vicinity  ;  while,  too,  in  a  smaller  degree,  even  salu- 
brity of  atmosphere  and  beauty  of  scenery  have  influenced  this 
localization. — '  Manual  o£  Geographical  Science? 


SIEGE  OF  GIBRALTAR. 

Communication.  Superior.  Military.  Science. 

Suggestion.  Reduced.  Extremities.  Erections 

Construction.  Combined.  Intermission.  Supported. 

Expended.  Confusion.  Annihilation.  Including. 

On  the  23rd  of  June  1779,  all  communication  was  cut  off  betwixt 
Gibraltar  and  the  surrounding  country,  and  the  fort  was  block- 
ailed  by  the  middle  of  the  following  month.  Fortunately,  in 
the  early  part  of  the  year,  General  Elliot,  who  had  been  recently 
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appointed  governor,  had  arrived  m  the  fort,  and  brought  to  the 
approaching  crisis  the  aid  of  his  superior  military  science  and 
talents.  A  supply  of  provisions  had  also  been  recently  received. 

The  firing  commenced  on  the  21st  of  September,  when  a  can- 
nonade was  opened  from  the  fort  which  did  much  damage  to  the 
besiegers*  works,  yet  the  blockade  daily  became  closer ;  supplies 
could  no  longer  be  stealthily  introduced ;  provisions  were  ex- 
tremely dear ;  disease  spread  rapidly.  The  besiegers  commenced 
firing  on  the  12th  of  January  1780.  By  the  end  of  March,  the 
garrison  were  cheered  by  the  arrival  of  a  supply  of  provisions, 
brought  in  by  Admiral  Rodney,  who  had  made  his  way  bravely 
in  spite  of  all  the  efforts  of  the  enemy.  After  this,  the  garrison 
and  townspeople  were  repeatedly  reduced  to  great  extremities 
before  provisions  arrived. 

In  the  spring  of  1781  the  besiegers  completely  destroyed  the 
town  by  the  fire  of  their  batteries.  On  the  27th  of  April,  how- 
ever, a  most  gallant  exploit  was  performed  by  a  party  from  the 
garrison,  who  succeeded  in  reducing  to  ashes  all  the  erections  of 
the  enemy.  These,  however,  being  repaired,  the  firing  recom- 
menced, and,  for  more  than  a  year,  continued  incessantly.  In 
the  course  of  the  year  1782,  it  was,  on  the  suggestion  of  General 
Boyd,  returned  from  the  rock  with  red-hot  balls,  a  device  which 
was  found  to  produce  the  most  striking  effect,  The  enemy, 
however,  now  prepared  for  a  grand  effort.  On  the  12th  of  Sep- 
tember the  combined  fleets  of  France  and  Spain  arrived  in  the 
Bay  ;  next  morning  they  were  drawn  up  around  the  south  and 
west  sides  of  the  promontory,  a  most  formidable  armament,  con- 
sisting of  forty-seven  sail-of-the-line,  seven  of  which  were  three- 
deckers,  together  with  ten  battering  ships,  the  strongest  that  had 
ever  been  built,  and  many  frigates  and  smaller  vessels.  On 
land  there  lay  an  army  of  40,000,  with  batteries  on  which  were 
mounted  200  pieces  of  heavy  ordnance.  On  the  other  side,  the 
garrison  now  consisted  of  about  7,000  effective  men.  The  ships 
were  permitted  to  take  their  stations  without  molestation  ;  but 
about  a  quarter  before  ten  o'clock,  as  soon  as  the  first  of  them 
dropped  anchor,  the  citadel  began  to  pour  upon  them  its 
hitherto  reserved  artillery.  Now  commenced  a  scene  of  terrible 
sublimity.  Four  hundred  pieces  of  the  heaviest  ordnance  thun- 
dered without  intermission,  and  filled  the  air  with  smoke  and 
flame.  For  several  hours  the  attack  and  defence  were  so  well 
supported,  as  scarcely  to  admit  any  appearance  of  superiority  in 
the  cannonade  on  either  side.  The  wonderful  construction  of 
the  ships  seemed  to  bid  defiance  to  the  powers  of  the  heaviest 
ordnance.  In  the  afternoon,  however,  the  face  of  things 
began  to  change  considerably.    The  smoke,  which  had  been 
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observed  to  issue  from  the  upper  part  of  the  flag-ship,  appeared 
to  prevail,  notwithstanding  the  constant  application  of  water ; 
and  the  admiral's  second  was  observed  to  be  in  the  same  con- 
dition. 

Confusion  was  now  apparent  on  board  several  of  the  vessels ; 
and  by  the  evening;  their  cannonade  was  considerably  abated. 
About  seven  or  eight  o'clock  it  almost  entirely  ceased,  excepting 
from  one  or  two  ships  to  the  northward,  which,  from  their  dis- 
tance, had  suffered  very  little  injury. 

In  the  end,  the  attack  concluded  in  the  complete  annihilation 
of  the  assailing  squadron.  All  the  larger  ships  were  beaten  to 
pieces  or  burnt.  As  night  approached  groans  and  distress  from 
those  on  board  the  shattered  navy  supplied  the  place  of  the  now 
slackened  fire.  Many  of  the  wretched  men  were  struggling  for 
life  in  the  waters,  and  the  victors  themselves  at  last  put  out  to 
their  assistance,  and  picked  numbers  of  them  up.  The  loss  of 
the  enemy  was  supposed  to  amount  to  about  2,000,  including 
prisoners.  Of  the  English  there  were  only  sixteen  killed,  and 
sixty-eight  wounded.  The  rock  was  a  much  better  defence 
than  those  strong-built  men-of-war.  The  assailants  had  three 
hundred  pieces  of  ordnance  in  play ;  the  garrison  only  eighty 
cannon,  seven  mortars,  and  nine  howitzers.  Captain  Drink- 
water,  in  his  interesting  history  of  the  siege,  states  that  upwards 
of  8,300  rounds,  more  than  half  of  which  were  hot  Bhot,  and  71G 
barrels  of  powder,  were  expended  by  the  English  artillery. — 
*  Stories  from  European  History' 
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I  was  the  youngest  of  many  brethren,1  and  my  parents  were 
poor.  My  means  of  education  were  limited  to  the  advantages 
of  a  district  school,  and  those,  again,  were  circumscribed  by 
my  father's  death,  which  deprived  me,  at  the  age  of  fifteen,  of 
those  scanty  opportunities  which  I  had  previously  enjoyed.  A 
few  months  after  his  decease,  I  apprenticed  myself  to  a  black- 
smith in  my  native  village.  Thither  I  carried  an  indomitable 
taste  for  reading,  which  I  had  previously  acquired,  through  the 
medium  of  the  school  library  ;  all  the  historical  works  in  which 
I  had,  at  that  time,  perused. 
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At  the  expiration  of  a  little  more  than  half  ray  apprenticeship, 
I  suddenly  conceived  the  idea  of  studying  Latin.  Through  the 
assistance  of  an  elder  brother,  who  had  himself  obtained  a  col- 
legiate education  by  his  own  exertions,  I  completed  my  Virgil 
during  the  evenings  of  one  winter.  After  some  time  devoted  to 
Cicero,  and  a  few  other  Latin  authors,  I  commenced  the  Greek. 
At  this  time,  it  was  necessary  that  I  should  devote  every  hour 
of  daylight,  and  a  part  of  the  evening,  to  the  duties  of  my  ap- 
prenticeship. Still  I  carried  my  Greek  grammar  in  my  hat,  and 
often  found  a  moment,  when  I  was  heating  some  iarge  iron, 
when  I  could  place  my  book  open  before  me,  against  the  chimney 
of  my  forge,  and  go  through  with  tupto,  tuptew,  tuptei,  unper- 
ceived  by  my  fellow-apprentices,  and,  to  my  confusion  of  face, 
with  a  detrimental  effect  to  the  charge  in  my  fire.  At  evening, 
I  sat  down,  unassisted  and  alone,  to  the  Iliad  of  Homer,  twenty 
books  of  which  measured  my  progress  in  that  language,  during 
the  evenings  of  another  winter. 

I  next  turned  to  the  modern  languages,  and  was  much  gratified 
to  learn  that  my  knowledge  of  the  Latin  furnished  me  with  a 
key  to  the  literature  of  most  of  the  languages  of  Europe.  This 
circumstance  gave  a  new  impulse  to  the  desire  of  acquainting 
myself  with  the  philosophy,  derivation,  and  affinity  of  the 
different  European  tongues.  I  could  not  be  reconciled  to  limit 
myself,  in  these  investigations,  to  a  few  hours  after  the  arduous 
labours  of  the  day.  I  therefore  laid  down  my  hammer,  and  went 
to  New  Haven,  where  I  recited,  to  native  teachers,  in  French, 
Spanish,  German,  and  Italian.  I  returned,  at  the  expiration  of 
two  years,  to  the  forge,  bringing  with  me  such  books,  in  those 
languages,  as  I  could  procure. 

When  I  had  read  these  books  through,  I  commenced  the 
Hebrew,  with  an  awakened  desire  of  examining  another  field ; 
and,  by  assiduous  application,  I  was  enabled,  in  a  few  weeks,  to 
read  this  language  with  such  facility  that  1  allotted  it  to  myself, 
as  a  task,  to  read  two  chapters  in  the  Hebrew  Bible  before 
breakfast  each  morning ;  this,  and  an  hour  at  noon,  being  all 
the  time  that  I  could  devote  to  myself  during  the  day. 

After  becoming  somewhat  familiar  with  this  language,  I  looked 
around  me  for  the  means  of  initiating  myself  into  the  fields  of 
Oriental  literature,  and,  to  my  deep  regret  and  concern,  I  found 
my  progress  in  this  direction  hedged  up  by  the  want  of  requisite 
books.  I  immediately  began  to  devise  means  of  obviating  this 
obstacle  ;  and,  after  many  plans,  I  concluded  to  seek  a  place  as  a 
sailor  on  board  some  ship  bound  to  Europe,  thinking  in  this 
way  to  have  opportunities  of  collecting,  at  different  ports,  such 
works  in  the  modern  and  Oriental  languages  as  I  found  necessary 
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to  this  object.  I  left  the  forge  and  my  native  place  to  carry  this 
plan  into  execution.  I  travelled  on  foot  to  Boston,  a  distance  of 
more  than  a  hundred  miles,  to  find  some  vessel  bound  to  Europe. 

In  this  I  was  disappointed,  and,  while  revolving  in  my  mind 
what  step  next  to  take,  I  accidentally  heard  of  the  American 
Antiquarian  Society  in  Worcester.  I  immediately  bent  my 
steps  towards  this  place.  I  visited  the  Hall  of  the  American 
Antiquarian  Society,  and  found  there,  to  my  infinite  gratification, 
such  a  collection  of  ancient,  modern,  and  Oriental  languages,  as 
I  never  before  conceived  to  be  collected  in  one  place  ;  and  you 
may  imagine  with  what  sentiments  of  gratitude  I  was  affected, 
when,  upon  evincing  a  desire  to  examine  some  of  these  rich  and 
rare  works,  I  was  kindly  invited  to  an  unlimited  participation  in  all 
the  benefits  of  this  noble  institution. 

Availing  myself  of  the  kindness  of  the  directors,  I  spend  about 
three  hours  daily  at  the  Hall,  which,  with  an  hour  at  noon,  and 
about  three  in  the  evening,  make  up  the  portion  of  the  day 
which  I  appropriate  to  my  studies,  the  rest  being  occupied  in 
arduous  manual  labour.  Through  the  facilities  afforded  by  this 
institution,  I  have  been  able  to  add  so  much  to  my  previous 
acquaintance  with  the  ancient,  modern,  and  Oriental  languages, 
as  to  be  able  to  read  upwards  of  fifty  of  them  with  more  or  less 
facility. — Quoted  from  Everett's  *  Education  and  Knowledge.9 

1 .  The  use  of  the  word  "  brethren  "  In  the  sense  of  "  children  of  the  same  parents  " 
is  obsolete :  better  "  brothere." 


THE  BATTLE  OF  THE  NILE. 

Compact.  Pursuit.  ~  Exclaimed.  Effusion. 

Examined.  Superficial.  Conflagration.  Instantaneous. 

The  French  admiral  had  moored  his  fleet  in  Aboukir  Bay,  in  a 
strong  and  compact  line  of  battle.  The  advantage  of  numbers, 
in  ships,  guns,  and  men,  was  in  favour  of  the  French.  They 
had  thirteen  ships  of  the  line  and  four  frigates.  The  British  had 
an  equal  number  of  ships  of  the  line,  and  one  fifty- gun  ship. 
Our  ships  were  all  seventy-fours ;  the  French  had  three  eighty- 
gun  ships,  and  one  three-decker  of  a  hundred  and  twenty  guns. 
During  the  whole  pursuit,  whenever  circumstances  would  permit, 
it  had  been  Nelson's  practice  to  have  his  captains  on  board  the 
*  Vanguard,'  and  explain  to  them  his  own  ideas  of  the  best  modes 
of  attack.  The  moment  he  perceived  the  position  of  the  French, 
closely  as  they  did  lie  to  the  shore,  it  struck  Nelson  that  where 
there  was  room  for  an  enemy's  ship  to  swing,  there  was  room  for 
one  of  ours  to  anchor,  and  place  her  between  two  fires.  "If  we 
succeed,"  exclaimed  one  of  his  captains,  "  what  will  the  world 
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say  ?  "  "  There  is  no  if  in  the  case,"  replied  the  admiral ;  "  tfcit 
we  shall  succeed  is  certain ;  who  may  live  to  tell  the  story  is  a 
very  different  question."  It  was  almost  sunset  when  the  battle 
commenced  ;  in  half  an  hour  there  was  no  other  light  than 
that  from  the  fire  of  the  contending  fleets.  The  first  two 
ships  of  the  French  line  were  dismasted  in  a  quarter  of  an 
hour  ;  and  within  the  same  space  the  others  suffered  so  severely 
that  victory  was  already  certain.  Within  two  hours,  at  half- 
past  eight,  the  third,  fourth,  and  fifth  were  taken  possession  of. 
Meantime  Nelson  received  a  severe  wound  on  the  head.  The 
great  effusion  of  blood  caused  an  apprehension  that  the  wound 
was  mortal.  Nelson  himself  thought  so ;  a  large  flap  of  skin 
from  the  forehead,  cut  from  the  bone,  had  fallen  over  his  eye, 
and  the  other  eye  being  blind,  he  was  in  total  darkness.  When 
he  was  carried  down  to  the  cockpit,  the  surgeon,  in  the  midst  of 
a  scene  scarcely  to  be  conceived,  instantly  quitted  the  poor 
fellow  then  under  his  hands  that  he  might  attend  the  admiral. 
"  No,"  said  Nelson,  "  I  will  take  my  turn  with  my  brave 
fellows ;"  nor  would  he  suffer  his  wound  even  to  be  examined 
till  every  man  previously  wounded  was  properly  attended  to. 
Fully  believing  that  he  was  about  to  die,  as  he  had  ever  desired, 
in  battle  and  in  victory,  he  called  the  chaplain,  and  delivered  to 
him  what  he  supposed  to  be  his  dying  remembrance  to  Lady 
Nelson.  When,  in  due  time,  the  surgeon  came  to  examine  the 
wound,  the  most  anxious  silence  prevailed  ;  and  the  joy  of  the 
wounded  men,  and  of  the  whole  crew,  when  they  heard  that  it 
was  superficial,  gave  Nelson  deeper  pleasure  than  the  assurance 
that  his  life  was  not  in  danger^The  surgeon  requested  him  to 
remain  quiet;  but  Nelson  comfc  not  rest.  He  sent  for  his 
secretary,  Mr.  Campbell,  to  write  the  despatches.  Campbell, 
who  had  himself  been  wounded,  was  so  affected  at  the  blind  and 
suffering  state  of  the  admiral,  that  he  was  unable  to  write. 
The  chaplain  was  sent  for ;  but  before  he  could  come,  Nelson 
took  the  pen,  and  traced  a  few  words,  marking  his  devout  sense 
of  the  success  already  obtained : — "  Almighty  God  has  blessed 
His  Majesty's  arms."  He  was  now  alone,  when  suddenly  a 
cry  from  on  deck  announced  that  the  French  admiral's  ship, 
*  L'Orient,'  was  on  fire.  He  found  his  way  up,  unassisted  and 
unnoticed,  and  to  the  astonishment  of  every  one,  appeared  on 
the  quarter-deck,  giving  orders  that  boats  should  be  sent  to  the 
relief  of  the  enemy.  It  was  soon  after  nine  that  the  fire  on 
board  'I/Orient'  broke  out.  Admiral  Brueys,  a  brave  and 
able  man,  had  received  three  wounds,  yet  he  would  not  leave 
his  post ;  a  fourth  cut  him  almost  in  two.  By  the  prodigious 
light  of  the  conflagration  the  situation  of  the  two  fleets  could  be 
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clearly  perceived.  About  ten  o'clock  '  L'Orient '  blew  up 
with  a  shock  felt  to  the  bottom  of  every  vessel.  The  greater 
part  of  the  crew  stood  the  danger  to  the  last,  continuing  to  fire 
from  the  lower  deck.  The  tremendous  explosion  was  followed 
by  a  silence  not  less  awful ;  the  firing  ceased  on  both  sides ;  and 
the  first  sound  that  broke  the  silence  was  the  dash  of  her 
shattered  masts  from  the  vast  height  to  which  they  had  been 
exploded.  No  incident  in  war,  produced  by  human  means,  ever 
equalled  in  sublimity  this  instantaneous  pause.  The  firing 
recommenced,  and  continued  till  about  three.  At  daybreak, 
only  two  French  ships  of  the  line  had  their  colours  flying. 
Not  having  been  engaged,  they,  with  two  frigates,  cut  their 
cables,  and  stood  out  to  sea.  It  was  generally  believed  by  the 
officers  that  if  Nelson  had  not  been  wounded  not  one  of  these 
ships  would  have  escaped.  However,  the  victory  was  the  most 
complete  in  the  annals  of  naval  history.  The  British  loss,  in 
killed  and  wounded,  amounted  to  895  ;  of  the  French,  5,225 
perished.  "Victory,"  said  Nelson,  "is  not  a  term  strong 
enough  for  such  a  scene ;  it  is  a  conquest."  Of  thirteen  sail  of 
the  line,  nine  were  taken  and  two  burnt ;  of  the  four  frigates, 
one  was  sunk,  and  another  villanously  burnt  by  her  own 
captain,  who,  after  striking  his  colours,  set  the  ship  on  fire,  and 
escaped  on  shore. — Abridged  from  Alison's  '  History  of  Europe? 


on  the  Dispersion  of  mankind  at  babel, 

Adhere.  Dense.  Pervade.  Expedient 

Diffusion.  Sagacious.  Cordially.  Instantaneous. 

Decisive.  Concur.  Obvious.  Requisition. 

Omnipotence.  Selected.  Migration.  Colonization. 

The  determination  to  adhere  together  as  one  nation,  and  to 
become  distinguished  by  remaining  such,  and  thereby  becoming 
in  time  a  multitudinous  and  mighty  population,  was  in  direct 
opposition  to  the  design  of  their  Creator,  in  that  part  of  the  plan 
of  human  nature  which  was  now  to  be  carried  into  execution. 
This  required  that  mankind  should  not  gTow  up  into  one  dense 
]>opulation,  or  be.  massed  and  confined  into  one  vast  empire, 
living  in  a  few  overcrowded  cities,  and  thereby  occupying  a  very 
small  portion  Of  the  earth.  It  was  not  suited  to  the  improve- 
ment of  human  nature  that  one  uniform  system  of  habits,  and 
manners,  and  pursuits,  should  pervade  all  the  human  race.  It 
was  not  for  the  advantage  of  mankind  that  there  should  be  only 
a  Chinese  form  of  human  nature  in  the  world. 

It  was,  therefore,  the  settled  determination  of  the  Creator,  that 
as  soon  as  the  renewed  population  became  numerous  enough  to 
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be  divided,  they  should  be  disparted  and  moved  into  distinct  and 
separated  portions,  which  should  be  scattered  and  placed  at  a 
distance  from  each  other,  and  in  these  different  locations  should 
gradually  be  formed  into  many  varieties  of  mind,  manners,  and 
occupations,  and  be  kept  aloof  from  each  other  until  these  di- 
versities were  secured  and  established,  and  afterwards  should 
only  have  that  sort  of  intercourse,  and  those  relations  with  each 
other,  as  the  appointed  economy  of  human  affairs  should  make 
expedient  for  the  accomplishment  of  the  purposes  of  the  Divine 
government. 

The  united  population  resisted  this  intention,  and  pursued 
their  own  schemes  to  prevent  the  ordained  division  and  dif- 
fusion ;  and  nothing  less  than  a  superhuman  interposition  could 
have  effectuated  the  separation.  But  when  tfcis  was  resolved 
upon,  the  mode  chosen  for  realizing  the  Divine  purpose  was  one 
simple,  sagacious,  and  of  irresistible  operation. 

Nothing  unites  associating  mankind  more  naturally  and  more 
cordially  than  a  similarity  of  language.  It  creates  a  social  rela- 
tionship wherever  it  exists ;  and  the  new  race  had  continued, 
after  the  deluge,  with  this  interesting  and  effective  band  of  intel- 
lectual kindship.  It  was,  therefore,  to  this  that  the  Divine 
agency  was  directed.  This  mental  chain  of  social  alliance  was 
broken  up.  A  supernatural  operation  on  their  vocal  organs  and 
memorial  associations — separating  the  sounds  of  their  utterance 
from  their  sensorial  ideas  so  far  as  to  confound  this  connection, 
and  to  make  certain  portions  unintelligible  to  the  other — was  put 
into  action.  The  confusing  effect  was  instantaneous,  and  the 
consequences  decisive.  Those  who  could  understand  each  other 
would  soon  collect  together,  apart  from  the  rest.  Every  one 
would  separate  from  those  who  were  incomprehensible  by  him. 
The  awful  change  would  be  felt  to  be  a  production  of  Divine 
power ;  and  being  accompanied  by  a  declaration  of  the  great 
purpose  for  which  it  was  inflicted,  the  wiser  individuals  would 
soon  concur  in  the  counsels  of  their  better  judgment,  indeed  of 
obvious  common  sense,  and  would  recommend  an  immediate 
obedience  to  the  requisition  of  that  Omnipotence  which  it  was 
absurdity  to  oppose. 

The  mode  of  execution  was  easy,  by  all  who  were  intelligible 
to  each  other,  separating  from  those  who  were  not  so,  and  by 
these  uniting  into  little  societies  who  found  they  could  har- 
monize together.  As  the  combining  sections  would  severally 
live  most  peaceably  and  comfortably  by  themselves,  and  there- 
fore in  a  different  locality  from  others,  migrations  of  this  sort 
would  be  resolved  upon,  and  suitable  stations  would  be  selected, 
either  according  to  such  Divine  suggestions  as  should  be  corn- 
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inunicated,  or  according  to  such  natural  agencies  and  circum- 
stances as  would  then  be  operating  to  similar  results.  The 
Divine  purpose  was  thus  accomplished,  of  causing  them  to  settle 
in  different  colonizations. — Tubner's  *  Sacred  History? 


SKETCH  OF  THE  NATIVE  AMERICANS, 

Tended.  Distinction.  Comprehend.  lYtJudiced. 

Courage.  Precautious,  Complicated.  Prevailed. 

Determine  Political.  Alienating.  Transferred. 

Constellations.  Pronounced.  Concluded.  Deliberately. 

When  first  America  was  discovered,  the  Spaniards  were  regarded 
by  the  Indians  as  divinities,  and  perhaps  there  was  nothing 
which  tended  to  give  them  this  distinction  more  than  their 
possessing  weapons  which,  resembling  the  lightning  and  the 
thunder  of  heaven,  sent  death  among  them  in  a  manner  which 
they  could  not  avoid  or  comprehend  ;  and  although  the  Chris- 
tians are  no  longer  considered  as  divine,  yet  the  Indians  are  so 
little  accustomed  to,  or  understand  the  nature  of,  fire-arms,  that 
it  is  natural  to  suppose  the  danger  of  these  weapons  is  greater  in 
their  minds  than  the  reality.  Accustomed  to  war  among  them- 
selves with  the  lance,  it  is  a  danger  also  that  they  have  not  been 
taught  to  encounter  ;  for  it  is  well  known  that  men  can  learn  to 
meet  danger,  and  that  they  become  familiar  with  its  face,  when, 
if  the  mask  be  changed,  and  it  appear  with  unusual  features, 
they  again  view  it  with  terror.  But  even  supposing  that  the 
Indians  have  no  superstitious  fear  of  fire-arms,  but  merely  con- 
sider their  positive  effects,  is  it  not  natural  that  they  should  fear 
them  ?  In  Europe,  or  in  England,  what  will  people  with  sticks 
in  their  hands  do  against  men  who  have  fire-arms  ?  Why, 
exactly  what  the  naked  Indians  have  been  accused  of  doing — run 
away ;  and  who  would  not  run  away  ? 

But  the  life  which  the  Indian  leads  cannot  but  satisfy  any  un- 
prejudiced person  that  he  must  necessarily  possess  high  courage. 
His  profession  is  war,  his  food  is  simple,  and  his  body  is  in  that 
state  of  health  and  vigour,  that  he  can  rise  naked  from  the  plain 
on  which  he  has  slept,  and  proudly  look  upon  his  image,  which 
the  white  frost  has  marked  out  upon  the  grass,  without  inconve- 
nience.   What  can  we  "  men  in  buckram  "  say  to  this  ? 

The  life  of  such  a  people  must  certainly  be  very  interesting  ; 
and  I  always  regretted  very  much  that  I  had  not  time  to  throw 
off  my  clothes  and  pay  a  visit  to  some  of  the  tribes,  which  I 
should  otherwise  certainly  have  done ;  as,  with  proper  precau- 
tions, there  would  have  been  little  to  fear ;  for  it  would  have  been 
curious  to  have  observed  the  young  sporting  about  the  plains 
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in  such  a  state  of  wild  nature,  and  to  have  listened  to  the  senti- 
ments and  opinions  of  the  old  ;  and  1  would  gladly  have  shivered 
through  the  cold  nights,  and  have  lived  upon  mare'B  flesh  in  the 
day,  to  have  been  a  visitor  among  them. 

From  individuals  who  had  lived  many  years  with  them,  I  was 
informed  that  the  religion  of  the  Pampas  Indians  is  very  compli- 
cated. They  believe  in  good  spirits  and  bad  ones,  and  they  pray 
to  both.  If  any  of  their  friends  die  before  they  have  reached  the 
natural  term  of  life  (which  is  very  unusual),  they  consider  that 
some  enemy  has  prevailed  upon  the  evil  spirit  to  kill  their  friend, 
and  they  assemble  to  determine  who  this  enemy  can  be.  They 
then  denounce  vengeance  against  him.  These  disputes  have  very 
fatal  consequences,  and  have  the  political  effect  of  alienating  the 
tribes  from  one  another,  and  of  preventing  that  combination 
among  the  Indians  which  might  make  them  much  more  dreaded 
by  the  Christians. 

They  believe  in  a  future  state,  to  which  they  conceive  they 
will  be  transferred  as  soon  as  they  die.  They  expect  that  they  will 
then  be  constantly  drunk,  also  that  they  will  always  be  hunting  ; 
and  as  the  Indians  gallop  over  their  plains  at  night,  they  will 
point  with  their  long  spears  to  constellations  in  the  heavens, 
which  they  say  are  the  figures  of  their  ancestors,  who,  reeling  in 
the  firmament,  are  mounted  imon  horses  swifter  than  the  wind, 
and  are  hunting  ostriches. 

They  bury  their  dead,  but  at  the  grave  they  kill  several  of 
their  best  horses,  as  they  believe  that  their  deceased  friend  would 
otherwise  have  nothing  to  ride.  Their  marriages  are  very 
simple.  The  couple  to  be  married,  as  soon  as  the  sun  sets,  are 
desired  to  lie  on  the  ground  with  their  heads  towards  the  west. 
They  are  then  covered  with  the  skin  of  a  horse,  and  as  soon  as 
the  sun  rises 'at  their  feet,  they  are  pronounced  to  be  married. 

The  Indians  are  very  fond  of  any  sort  of  intoxicating  liquor, 
nnd  when  they  are  at  peace  with  Mendoza,  and  some  of  the  other 
] provinces,  they  often  bring  skins  of  ostriches,  hides,  &c,  to 
exchange  for  knives,  spurs,  and  liquor. 

The  day  of  their  arrival  they  generally  get  drunk  ;  but  before 
they  indulge  in  this  amusement,  they  deliberately  deliver  up  to 
their  cacique  their  knives,  and  any  other  weapons  they  possess, 
as  they  are  fully  aware  that  they  will  quarrel  as  soon  as  the 
wine  gets  into  their  heads.  They  then  drink  till  they  can 
hardly  see,  and  fight,  and  scratch,  and  bite,  for  the  rest  of  the 
evening.  The  following  day  they  devote  to  selling  their  goods, 
for  they  never  will  part  with  them  on  the  day  on  which  they 
resolve  to  be  tipsy,  as  they  conceive  that  in  that  state  they 
would  be  unable  to  dispose  of  them  to  advantage. 
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They  will  not  sell  their  skins  for  money,  which  they  declare 
is  of  no  use,  but  exchange  them  for  knives,  spurs,  sugar, 
&c.  They  refuse  also  to  buy  by  weight,  which  they  do  not 
understand  ;  so  they  mark  out  upon  a  skin  how  much  is  to  be 
covered  with  sugar,  or  anything  of  the  sort  which  they  desire  to 
receive  in  barter  for  their  property.  After  their  business  is  con- 
cluded, they  generally  devote  another  day  to  Bacchus,  and  when 
they  have  got  nearly  sober,  they  mount  their  horses,  and  with  a 
loose  rein,  and  with  their  new  spurs,  they  stagger  and  gallop 
away  to  their  wild  plains. — Head's  '  rampas  arid  the  Andes.* 


INTRODUCTION  OF  THE  SILK-WORM  IN  EUROPE. 


As  silk  became  of  indispensable  use,  the  Emperor  Justinian  saw, 
with  concern,  that  the  Persians  had  occupied  by  land  and  sea  the 
monopoly  of  this  important  supply,  and  that  the  wealth  of  his 
subjects  was  continually  drained  by  a  nation  of  enemies  and  idola- 
ters. An  active  government  would  have  restored  the  trade  of 
Egypt  and  the  navigation  of  the  Red  Sea,  which  had  decayed 
with  the  prosperity  of  the  empire  ;  and  the  Roman  vessels  might 
have  sailed,  for  the  purchase  of  silk,  to  the  ports  of  Ceylon,  of 
Malacca,  or  even  of  China. 

Justinian1  embraced  a  more  humble  expedient,  and  solicited 
the  aid  of  his  Christian  allies,  the  ^Ethiopians  of  Abyssinia, 
who  had  recently  acquired  the  arts  of  navigation,  the  spirit  of 
trade,  and  the  seaport  of  Adulis,  still  decorated  with  the  tro- 
phies of  a  Grecian  conqueror.  Along  the  African  coast,  they 
penetrated  to  the  Equator  in  search  of  gold,  emeralds,  and 
aromatics;  but  they  wisely  declined  an  unequal  competition, 
in  which  they  must  be  always  prevented  by  the  vicinity  of 
the  Persians  to  the  markets  of  India:  and  the  emperor  sub- 
mitted to  the  disappointment,  till  his  wishes  were  gratified 
by  an  unexpected  event.  The  Gospel  had  been  preached  to  the 
Indians,  a  bishop  already  governed  the  Christians  of  St.  Thomas 
on  the  pepper-coast  of  Malabar,  a  church  was  planted  in  Ceylon, 
and  the  missionaries  pursued  the  footsteps  of  commerce  to  the 
extremities  of  Asia.  Two  Persian  monks  had  long  resided  in 
China,  perhaps  in  the  royal  city  of  Nankin,  the  seat  of  a  monarch 
addicted  to  foreign  superstitions,  and  who  actually  received  an 
embassy  from  the  isle  of  Ceylon. 
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Amidst  their  pious  occupations,  they  viewed  with  a  curious 
eye  the  common  dress  of  the  Chinese,  the  manufactures  of  silk, 
and  the  myriads  of  silk-worms,  whose  education  (either  on 
trees  or  in  houses)  had  once  been  considered  as  the  labour  of 
queens.  They  soon  discovered  that  it  was  impracticable  to 
transport  the  short-lived  insect,  but  that  in  the  eggs  a  nu- 
merous progeny  might  be  preserved  and  multiplied  in  a  distant 
climate.  Religion  or  interest  had  more  power  over  the  Persian 
monks  than  the  love  of  their  country :  after  a  long  journey, 
they  arrived  at  Constantinople,  imparted  their  project  to  the 
emperor,  and  were  liberally  encouraged  by  the  gifts  and  pro- 
mises of  Justinian.  To  the  historians  of  that  prince,  a  campaign 
at  the  foot  of  Mount  Caucasus  has  seemed  more  deserving  of 
a  minute  relation  than  the  labours  of  these  missionaries  of 
commerce,  who  again  entered  China,  deceived  a  jealous  people 
by  concealing  the  eggs  of  the  silk-worm  in  a  hollow  cane,  and 
returned  in  triumph  with  the  spoils  of  the  East. 

Under  their  direction,  the  eggs  were  hatched  at  the  proper  season 
by  the  artificial  heat  of  dung,  the  worms  were  fed  with  mulberry 
leaves  ;  they  lived  and  laboured  in  a  foreign  climate  ;  a  sufficient 
number  of  butterflies  was  saved  to  propagate  the  race,  and  trees 
were  planted  to  supply  the  nourishment  of  the  rising  generations. 
Experience  and  reflection  corrected  the  errors  of  a  new  attempt, 
and  the  Sogdoite  ambassadors*  acknowledged  in  the  succeeding 
reign,  that  the  Romans  were  not  inferior  to  the  natives  of  China 
in  the  education  of  the  insects  ;  and  the  manufactures  of  silk,  in 
which  both  China  and  Constantinople,  have  been  surpassed  by  the 
industry  of  modern  Europe.  I  am  not  insensible  of  the  benefits  of 
elegant  luxury ;  yet  I  reflect  with  some  pain,  that  if  the  importers 
of  silk  had  introduced  the  art  of  printing  already  practised  by  the 
Chinese,  the  comedies  of  Menander  and  the  entire  decads  of  L»ivy 
would  have  been  perpetuated  in  the  editions  of  the  sixth  century. 
A  larger  view  of  the  globe  might  at  least  have  promoted  the 
improvement  of  speculative  science ;  but  the  Christian  geography 
was  forcibly  extracted  from  texts  of  Scripture,  and  the  study  of 
nature  was  the  surest  symptom  of  an  unbelieving  mind.  The 
orthodox  faith  confined  the  habitable  world  to  one  temperate  zone, 
and  represented  the  earth  as  an  oblong  surface,  four  hundred 
days'  journey  in  length,  two  hundred  in  breadth,  encompassed  by 
the  ocean,  and  covered  by  the  solid  crystal  of  the  firmament. — 
Gibbon's  «  Roman  Empire: 

1.  Justinian  was  Emperor  of  Constan-  j  a  country  of  Asia,  bounded  on  the  north 
inople  from  a.d.  527  to  5G6.  His  laws    byScythia  and  on  the  south  byBactriana. 

•till  influence  the  legislation  of  the  world.  The  people  were  called  Sogdiani.  The 

2.  That  is,  ambassadors  from  Sogdiana,  J  capital  was  Mar  can  da,  now  Samarcand 
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SUPERIORITY  OF  GREEK  CIVILIZATION. 

Imbibe.  Perpetuate.  Transmigration.  Polygamy. 

Progression.         Contemplate.  Gradual.  Elevating. 

Instructors.         Metropolis.  Anticipation.  Transient. 

The  Greeks  did  not  imbibe  or  perpetuate  the  animal  worship,  the 
animal  transmigration  of  the  soul,  the  incestuous  marriages,  the 
polygamy,  or  the  belief  that  the  gods  lived  in  animal  bodies, 
which  Egypt  was  so  attached  to.  Nor  did  they  admit,  but  on 
the  contrary  resisted  and  abolished,  the  dreadful  practice  of  human 
sacrifice  and  child-burning  of  the  Phoenicians.  The  Babylonian 
law  of  depraving  their  females  at  the  outset  of  life  was  also 
avoided  and  condemned  as  a  shameful  institution.  These  im- 
provements and  the  substitution  of  their  superior  Jupiter  to  the 
gloomy  and  blood-stained  Saturn,  or  Kronos,  we  know  that  they 
effected  ;  and  these  are  enough  to  prove  what  a  great  stretch  of 
progression  in  human  nature  was  attained,  by  causing  the  Greek 
mind  to  be  educated  by  their,  at  first,  more  civilized  teachers, 
and  afterwards  to  rise  so  high  above  them,  in  the  improvements 
to  which  they  subsequently  advanced. 

It  is  interesting  to  contemplate  the  gradual  training  and  for- 
mation of  the  Grecian  people  to  this  elevating  destiny,  but  this 
is  too  large  a  subject  to  be  part  of  a  letter  like  the  present.  It  is 
manifest  that  the  colonies  of  Cecrops  at  Athens,  Danaus  at 
Argos,  and  Cadmus  at  Thebes,  already  noticed,  were  the  nurses 
and  instructors  of  their  intellectual  childhood,  for  the  simple 
facts  recorded  on  the  Parian  marbles,  as  to  Athens,  show  us  in 
what  a  rude  state  these  foreign  teachers  found  their  uncultivated 
pupils,  even  in  this  celebrated  place— the  great  refiner  and 
metropolis  of  the  ancient  human  intellect. 

I  will  shortly  notice  these,  as  they  indicate  from  what  a  humble 
condition  it  was  the  will  of  Providence  that  she  should  ascend  to 
her  appointed  glory  ;  by  what  little  steps  her  first  improvements 
were  made,  and  how  completely  the  process  appears  to  have  been 
under  His  guidance.  For,  may  we  not  justly  say,  that  by  Him 
alone,  a  soil  more  fit  for  olive  than  corn,  and  a  general  country 
nearly  as  mountainous  as  those  regions  where  barbaric  life  has 
been  most  continuous,  were  yet  made  the  homes  of  the  roost  illus- 
trious and  meritorious  people  who  had  appeared  on  our  earthly 
surface,  before  our  Divine  Legislator  began  that  new  era  of 
wisdom,  virtue,  hope,  and  happiness  to  His  human  race,  which 
is  becoming  brighter  all  over  the  globe,  and  which  may  be  ex- 
pected to  be  in  due  time  everywhere,  to  use  our  Addison's  words,  — . 

"  Profuse  of  bliss,  and  pregnant  with  delight." 
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Such  rational  anticipations  of  this  result  appear  to  me  to  be  visible 
all  around,  that  I  rejoice  that  I  have  lived  long  enough  to  discern 
them,  and  only  regret  that,  at  my  advanced  period  of  life,  I  caunot 
expect  to  witness  the  meridian  splendour  which,  as  time  rolls  on 
its  circuits,  will  spread  over  our  terrestrial  hemisphere.  Summer 
clouds  and  summer  storms  may  attend  the  glowing  rays  ;  but 
these  will  be  transient,  and  only  augment  the  effulgence  and 
diversify  its  fertilizing  efficacy. — Turner's  4  Sacred  HistoiyS 


Happening  to  cast  my  eyes  upon  a  printed  page  of  miniature 
portraits,  I  perceived  that  the  four  personages  who  occupied  the 
four  most  conspicuous  places  were  Alexander,  Hannibal,*  Ca?sar, 
and  Buonaparte.  I  have  seen  the  same  unnumbered  times  before, 
but  never  did  the  same  sensations  arise  in  my  bosom,  as  my  mind 
hastily  glanced  over  their  several  histories.  Alexander,  after 
having  climbed  the  dizzy  heights  of  his  ambition,  and  with  his 
temples  bound  with  chaplets  dipped  in  the  blood  of  countless 
nations,  looked  down  upon  a  conquered  world,  and  wept  that 
there  was  not  another  world  for  him  to  conquer,  set  a  city  on 
fire,  and  died  in  a  scene  of  debauch. 

Hannibal,  after  having,  to  the  astonishment  and  consternation 
of  Rome,  passed  the  Alps — after  having  put  to  flight  the  armies 
of  this  "  mistress  of  the  world,"  and  stripped  "  three  bushels  "  of 
golden  rings  from  the  fingers  of  her  slaughtered  knights,  and 
made  her  very  foundations  quake — fled  from  his  country,  being 
hated  by  those  who  once  exultingly  united  his  name  to  that  of 
their  god  and  called  him  Hanni-Baai — and  died,  at  last,  by  poison 
administered  by  his  own  hands,  unlamented  and  unwept,  in  a 
foreign  land. 

Caesar,  after  having  conquered  eight  hundred  cities,  and  dyed 
his  garments  in  the  blood  of  one  million  of  his  foes  ;  after  having 
pursued  to  death  the  only  rival  he  had  on  earth,  was  miserably 
assassinated  by  those  he  considered  as  his  nearest  friends,  and  in 
that  very  place,  the  attainment  of  which  had  been  his  greatest 
ambition. 

Buonaparte,  whose  mandate  kings  and  popes  obeyed,  after 
having  filled  the  earth  with  the  terror  of  his  name—after  having 
deluged  Europe  with  tears  and  blood,  and  clothed  the  world  in 
sackcloth— closed  his  days  in  lonely  banishment,  almost  literally 
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exiled  from  the  world,  yet  where  he  could  sometimes  see  his 
country's  banner  waving  over  the  deep,  but  which  would  not, 
or  could  not,  bring  him  aid ! 

Thus  those  four  men,  who,  from  the  peculiar  situation  of  their 
portraits,  seemed  to  stand  as  the  representatives  of  all  those 
whom  the  world  calls  great — those  four,  who  each  in  turn  made 
the  earth  tremble  to  its  very  centre  by  their*  simple  tread,  severally 
died— one  by  intoxication,  or,  as  some  suppose,  by  poison  mingled 
in  his  wine— one  a  suicide — one  murdered  by  his  friends — and 
one  a  lonely  exile! — "How  are  the  mighty  fallen  \"—From 
Field's  4  Scrap  Book.9 


1.  Lord  Ellesmere  tells  us  that  he  once 
took  the  liberty  to  ask  the  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington whom  he  considered  the  greatest 


military  hero  of  whom  we  had  record, 
and  his  reply  was  decided— Hannibal. 

2.  A  grammatical  error.  What  ought 
it  to  be  ? 


THE  HISTORY  OF  ENGLAND  IS  THE  HISTORY  OF 

PROGRESS. 

Emphatically.      Constant.  Subjected.  Distinction. 

Dominion.  Elevated.  Benevolent.  Maritime. 

Annihilate.         Locomotion.  Correspondence.  Mechanical. 

Manufacture.       Magical.  Regulate.  Episodical. 

Extinction.         Connection.  Preceded.  Memorable. 

The  history  of  England  is  emphatically  the  history  of  progress. 
It  is  the  history  of  a  constant  movement  of  the  public  mind,  of 
a  constant  change  in  the  institutions  of  a  great  society.  We  see 
that  society,  at  the  beginning  of  the  twelfth  century,  in  a  state 
more  miserable  than  the  state  in  which  the  most  degraded  nations 
of  the  East  now  are.  We  see  it  subjected  to  the  tyranny  of  a 
handful  of  armed  foreigners.  We  see  a  strong  distinction  of 
caste  separating  the  victorious  Norman  from  the  vanquished 
Saxon.  We  see  the  great  body  of  the  population  in  a  state  of 
personal  slavery.  We  see  the  most  debasing  and  cruel  super- 
stition exercising  boundless  dominion  over  the  most  elevated  and 
benevolent  minds.  We  see  the  multitude  sunk  in  brutal  igno- 
rance, and  the  studious  few  engaged  in  acquiring  what  did  not 
deserve  the  name  of  knowledge. 

In  the  course  of  seven  centuries  the  wretched  and  degraded 
race  have  become  the  greatest  and  most  highly-civilized  people 
that  ever  the  world  saw,  have  spread  their  dominion  over  every 
quarter  of  the  globe,  have  scattered  the  seeds  of  mighty  empires 
and  republics  over  vast  continents,  of  which  no  dim  intimation 
had  ever  reached  Ptolemy  or  Strabo,  have  created  a  maritime 
power  which  would  annihilate  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour  the  navies 
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of  Tyre,  Athens,  Carthage,  Venice,  and  Genoa  together,  have 
carried  the  science  of  healing,  the  means  of  locomotion  and 
correspondence,  every  mechanical  art,  every  manufacture,  every- 
thing that  promotes  the  convenience  of  life,  to  a  perfection  which 
our  ancestors  would  have  thought  magical,  have  produced  a 
literature  which  may  boast  of  works  not  inferior  to  the  noblest 
which  Greece  has  bequeathed  to  us,  have  discovered  the  laws 
which  regulate  the  motions  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  have 
speculated  with  exquisite  subtility  on  the  operations  of  the 
human  mind,  have  been  the  acknowledged  leaders  of  the  human 
race  in  the  career  of  political  improvement. 

The  history  of  England  is  the  history  of  this  great  change 
in  the  moral,  intellectual,  and  physical  state  of  the  inhabitants 
of  our  own  island.  There  is  much  amusing  and  instructive 
episodical  matter  ;  but  this  is  the  main  action.  To  us,  we  will 
own,  nothing  is  so  interesting  and  delightful  as  to  contemplate 
the  steps  by  which  the  England  of  the  Doomsday  Book,  the 
England  of  the  Curfew  and  the  Forest  Laws,  the  England  of 
Crusaders,  monks,  schoolmen,  astrologers,  serfs,  outlaws,  became 
the  England  which  we  know  and  love,  the  classic  ground  of 
liberty  and  philosophy,  the  school  of  all  knowledge,  the  mart  of 
all  trade. 

The  charter  of  Henry  Beauclerk,  the  Great  Charter,  the 
first  assembling  of  the  House  of  Commons,  the  extinction  of 
personal  slavery,  the  separation  from  the  See  of  Rome,  the 
Petition  of  Right,  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act,  the  Revolution,  the 
establishment  of  the  liberty  of  unlicensed  printing,  the  abo- 
lition of  religious  disabilities,  the  reform  of  the  representative 
system,  all  these  seem  to  us  to  be  the  successive  stages  of 
one  great  revolution  ;  nor  can  we  fully  comprehend  any  one  of 
these  memorable  events  unless  we  look  at  it  in  connection 
with  those  which  preceded  and  with  those  which  followed  it. 
Each  of  these  great  and  ever-memorable  struggles,  Saxon  against 
Norman,  Villein  against  Lord,  Protestant  against  Papist,  Round- 
head against  Cavalier,  Dissenter  against  Churchman,  Manchester 
against  Old  Sarum,  was,  in  its  own  order  and  season,  a  struggle, 
on  the  result  of  which  were  staked  the  dearest  interests  of  the 
human  race ;  and  every  man  who,  in  the  contest  which  in  his 
time  divided  our  country,  distinguished  himself  on  the  right 
side,  is  entitled  to  our  gratitude  and  respect. 

We  said  that  the  history  of  England  is  the  history  of  progress, 
and  when  we  take  a  comprehensive  view  of  it,  it  is  so.  But 
when  examined  in  small,  separate  portions,  it  may  with  more 
propriety  be  called  a  history  of  actions  and  reactions.  We  have 
often  thought  that  the  motion  of  the  public  mind  in  our  country 
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resembles  that  of  the  sea  when  the  tide  is  rising.  Each  suc- 
cessive wave  rushes  forward,  breaks,  and  rolls  back  ;  but  the 
great  flood  is  steadily  coming  in.  A  person  who  looked  on  the 
waters  only  for  a  moment  might  fancy  that  they  were  retiring, 
or  a  person  who  looked  on  them  only  for  five  minutes  might 
fancy  that  they  were  rushing  capriciously  to  and  fro  ;  but 
when  he  keeps  his  eye  on  them  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  and  sees 
one  sea-mark  disappear  after  another,  it  is  impossible  for  him  to 
doubt  of  the  general  direction  in  which  the  ocean  is  moved. 
Just  such  has  been  the  course  of  events  in  England.  In  the 
history  of  the  national  mind,  which  is,  in  truth,  the  history  of 
the  nation,  we  must  carefully  distinguish  between  that  recoil 
which  regularly  follows  every  advance  and  a  great  general  ebb. 
If  we  take  short  intervals— if  we  compare  1640  and  1660,  1680 
and  1685,  1708  and  1712,  1782  and  1794,— we  find  a  retro- 
gression. But  if  we  take  centuries, — if,  for  example,  we  compare 
1794  with  1660,  or  with  1685,—  we  cannot  doubt  in  which 
direction  society  is  proceeding. — Macaulay. 


BRITISH  FREEDOM. 

It  is  not  to  be  thought  of  that  the  flood 
Of  British  freedom,  which,  to  the  open  sea 
Of  the  world's  praise,  from  dark  antiquity 
Hath  flowed,  "  with  pomp  of  waters,  unwithstood," 
Roused  though  it  be  full  often  to  a  mood 
Which  spurns  the  check  of  salutary  bands, 
That  this  most  famous  stream  in  bogs  and  sands 
Should  perish ;  and  to  evil  and  to  good 
Be  lost  for  ever.    In  our  halls  is  hung 
Armoury  of  the  invincible  knights  of  old : 
We  must  be  free  or  die,  who  speak  the  tongue 
That  Shakspere  spake  ;  the  faith  and  morals  hold 
Which  Milton  held.    In  everything  we  are  sprung 
Of  earth's  first  blood,  have  titles  manifold. 

Wordsworth, 
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THE  POWER  OF  EDUCATION. 

Impression*.  Permanent  Casual.  Counteract. 

Regulation.  Native.  Deformity.  Criminal. 

Counteract.  Associated.  Description.  Tinctured. 

Our  daily  experience  may  convince  us  how  susceptible  the  tender 
mind  is  of  deep  impressions  ;  and  what  important  and  permanent 
effects  are  produced  on  the  characters  and  the  happiness  of  indi- 
viduals by  the  casual  associations  formed  in  childhood  among  the 
various  ideas,  feelings,  and  affections  with  which  they  were 
habitually  occupied.  It  is  the  business  of  education  not  to 
counteract  this  constitution  of  nature,  but  to  give  it  a  proper 
direction;  and  the  miserable  consequences  to  which  it  leads, 
when  under  an  improper  regulation,  only  show  what  an  import- 
ant instrument  of  human  improvement  it  might  be  rendered,  in 
more  skilful  hands.  If  it  be  possible  to  interest  the  imagination 
and  the  heart  in  favour  of  error,  it  is,  at  least,  no  less  possible  to 
interest  them  in  favour  of  truth.  If  it  be  possible  to  extinguish 
all  the  most  generous  and  heroic  feelings  of  our  nature  by  teach- 
ing us  to  connect  the  idea  of  them  with  those  of  guilt  and  im- 
piety, it  is  surely  equally  possible  to  cherish  and  strengthen 
them  by  establishing  the  natural  alliance  between  our  duty  and 
our  happiness.  If  it  be  possible  for  the  influence  of  fashion  to 
veil  the  native  deformity  of  vice,  and  to  give  to  low  and  criminal 
indulgences  the  appearance  of  spirit,  of  elegance,  and  of  gaiety- 
can  we  doubt  of  the  possibility  of  connecting,  in  the  tender  mind, 
these  pleasing  associations  with  pursuits  that  are  truly  worthy 
and  honourable?  There  are  few  men  to  be  found,  among  those 
who  have  received  the  advantages  of  a  liberal  education,  who  do 
not  retain  through  life  that  admiration  of  the  heroic  ages  of 
Greece  and  Rome,  with  which  the  classical  authors  once  inspired 
them.  It  is,  in  truth,  a  fortunate  prepossession  on  the  whole, 
and  one,  of  which  I  should  be  sorry  to  counteract  the  influence. 
But  are  there  not  others  of  equal  importance  to  morality  and  to 
happiness,  with  which  the  mind  might,  at  the  same  period  of 
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life,  be  inspired  ?  If  the  first  conceptions,  for  example,  which 
an  infant  formed  of  the  Deity,  and  its  first  moral  perceptions, 
were  associated  with  the  early  impressions  produced  on  the  heart 
by  the  beauties  of  nature,  or  the  charms  of  poetical  description, 
those  serious  thoughts  which  are  resorted  to  by  most  men,  merely 
as  a  source  of  consolation  in  adversity,  and  which,  on  that  very 
account,  are  frequently  tinctured  with  some  degree  of  gloom, 
would  recur  spontaneously  to  the  mind  in  its  best  and  happiest 
hours  ;  and  would  insensibly  blend  themselves  with  all  its  purest 
and  most  refined  enjoyments. — Stewabt's  'Elements  of  the 
Philosophy  of  the  Human  Mind.* 


The  great  mistake  I  have  observed  in  people's  breeding  their 
children,  has  been,  that  this  has  not  been  taken  care  enough  of  in 
its  due  season  ;  that  the  mind  has  not  been  made  obedient  to 
discipline  and  pliant  to.  reason,  when  at  first  it  was  most  tender, 
most  easy  to  be  bowed. 

Parents  being  wisely  ordained  by  nature  to  love  their  children, 
are  very  apt,  if  reason  watch  not  that  natural  affection  very 
warily,  are  apt,  I  say,  to  let  it  rim  into  fondness.  They  love 
their  little  ones,  and  it  is  their  duty ;  but  they  often,  with  them, 
cherish  their  faults  too.  They  must  not  be  crossed,  forsooth ; 
they  must  be  permitted  to  have  their  wills  in  all  things ;  and 
they,  being  in  their  infancies  not  capable  of  great  vices,  their 
parents  think  they  may  safely  enough  indulge  their  irregularities, 
and  make  themselves  sport  with  that  pretty  perverseness  which 
they  think  well  enough  becomes  that  innocent  age.  But  to  a 
fond  parent,  that  would  not  have  his  child  corrected  for  a  per- 
verse trick,  but  excused  it,  saying  it  was  a  small  matter,  Solon 
very  well  replied,  "  Ay,  but  custom  is  a  great  one." 

The  fondling  must  be  taught  to  strike  and  call  names,  must 
have  what  he  calls  for,  and  do  what  he  pleases.  Thus  parents 
by  humouring  and  cockering  them  when  little,  corrupt  the  prin- 
ciples of  nature  in  their  children,  and  wonder  afterwards  to  taste 
the  bitter  waters,  when  they  themselves  have  poisoned  the  foun- 
tain. For  when  their  children  are  grown  up,  and  these  ill  habits 
with  them  ;  when  they  are  now  too  big  to  be  dandled,  and  their 
parents  can  no  longer  make  use  of  them  as  playthings,  then  they 
complain  that  the  brats  are  untoward  and  perverse  ;  then  they 
are  offended  to  see  them  wilful,  and  are  troubled  with  those  ill- 
humours  which  they  themselves  infused  and  fomented  in  them  ; 
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and  then,  perhaps  too  late,  would  be  glad  to  get  out  those  weeds 
which  their  own  hands  have  planted,  and  which  now  have  taken 
too  deep  root  to  be  easily  extirpated. 

For  he  that  hath  been  used  to  have  his  will  in  everything, 
as  long  as  he  was  in  coats,  why  should  we  think  it  strange  that 
he  should  desire  it,  and  contend  for  it  still,  when  he  is  in 
breeches?  Indeed,  as  he  grows  more  towards  a  man,  age 
shows  his  faults  the  more,  so  that  there  be  few  parents  then 
so  blind  as  not  to  see  them,  few  so  insensible  as  not  to  feel  the 
ill  effects  of  their  own  indulgence.  He  had  the  will  of  his  maid 
before  he  could  speak  or  go ;  he  had  the  mastery  of  his  parents 
ever  since  he  could  prattle ;  and  why,  now  he  is  grown  up,  is 
stronger  and  wiser  than  he  was  then,  why,  now  of  a  sudden 
must  he  be  restrained  and  curbed  ?  Why  must  he,  at  seven, 
fourteen,  or  twenty  years  old,  lose  the  privilege  which  the 
parents'  indulgence,  until  then,  so  largely  allowed  him?  Try 
it  in  a  dog,  or  a  horse,  or  any  other  creature,  and  see  whether 
the  ill  and  resty  tricks  they  have  learned  when  young,  are  easily 
to  be  mended  when  they  are  knit ;  and  yet,  none  of  those  crea- 
tures are  half  so  wilful  and  proud,  or  half  so  desirous  to  be 
masters  of  themselves  and  others,  as  man. 

We  are  generally  wise  enough  to  begin  with  them  when  they 
are  very  young,  and  discipline  betimes  those  other  creatures  we 
would  make  useful  and  good  for  somewhat.  They  are  only  our 
own  offspring  that  we  neglect  in  this  point,  and  having  made 
them  ill  children,  we  foolishly  expect  they  should  be  good  men. 
For  if  the  child  must  have  grapes  or  sugar-plums  when  he  has  a 
mind  to  them,  rather  than  make  the  poor  baby  ciy,  or  be  out  of 
humour  ;  why,  when  he  is  grown  up,  must  he  not  be  satisfied 
too,  if  his  desires  carry  him  to  wine  or  women  ?  They  are  objects 
as  suitable  to  the  longing  of  one  of  more  years,  as  what  he  cried 
for,  when  little,  was  to  the  inclinations  of  a  child.  The  having 
desires  accommodated  to  the  apprehensions  and  relish  of  those 
several  ages,  is  not  the  fault,,  but  the  not  having  them  subject 
to  the  rules  and  restraints,  of  reason  ;  the  difference  lies  not  in 
having,  or  not  having  appetites,  but  in  the  power  to  govern  and 
deny  ourselves  in  them. 

He  that  is  not  used  to  submit  his  will  to  the  reason  of  others 
when  he  is  young,  will  scarcely  hearken  to  submit  to  his  own 
reason  when  he  is  of  an  age  to  make  use  of  it.  And  what  kind 
of  a  man  such  a  one  is  like  to  prove,  is  easy  to  foresee. — Louke 
on  Education. 

1  In  this  piece  there  are  individual  expressions  as  well  as  whole  phrases  which 
would  now  be  considered  far  from  elegant,  but  the  matter  is  so  valuable,  as  to 
lead  us  to  excuse  the  manner.  The  pupil  may  be  asked  to  exchange  antiquated 
forms  for  what  would  pass  in  the  present  day. 
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NEVER  PUNISH  IN  ANGER. 

Relate.  Precipitancy.  Deferring.  Apparent. 

Curvature.  Inflicted.  Similar.  Detecting. 

Itfaculation.  Interposing.  Artificial.  Excitement. 

I  could  relate  many  instances  of  injustice  arising  from  precipi- 
tancy in  awarding  punishment,  and  of  the  beneficial  effects  of 
systematically  deferring  to  pronounce  sentence  till  the  heat  of 
the  moment  had  passed ;  but  the  following  anecdotes,  for  the 
accuracy  of  which  I  can  vouch,  seem  sufficient  to  arrest  the 
attention  to  good  purpose. 

Two  men-of-war  happened  to  be  cruising  in  company  ;  one  of 
them,  a  line-of-battle  ship,  bearing  an  admiral's  flag ;  the  other, 
a  small  frigate.  One  day,  when  they  were  sailing  quite  close  to 
each  other,  the  signal  was  made  from  the  large  to  the  small  ship 
to  chase  in  a  particular  direction,  implying  that  a  strange  sail 
was  seen  in  that  quarter. 

The  look-out  man  at  the  maintop-mast-head  of  the  frigate  was 
instantly  called  down  by  the  captain,  and  Severely  punished  on 
the  spot,  for  not  having  discovered  and  reported  the  stranger 
before  the  flag-ship  had  made  the  signal  to  chase. 

The  unhappy  sufferer,  who  was  a  very  young  hand,  unaccus- 
tomed to  be  aloft,  had  merely  taken  his  turn  at  the  mast-head 
with  the  rest  of  the  ship's  company,  and  could  give  no  explana- 
tion of  his  apparent  neglect. 

Before  it  was  too  late,  however,  the  officer  of  the  watch 
ventured  to  suggest  to  the  captain,  that  possibly  the  difference 
of  height  between  the  masts  of  the  two  ships  might  have  enabled 
the  look-out  man  on  board  the  admiral  to  discover  the  stranger, 
when  it  was  physically  impossible,  owing  to  the  curvature  of  the 
earth,  that  she  could  have  been  seen  on  board  the  frigate.  No 
attention,  however,  was  paid  to  this  remark,  and  a  punishment, 
due  only  to  crime,  or  to  a  manifest  breach  of  discipline,  was 
inflicted. 

The  very  next  day,  the  same  officer,  whose  remonstrance  had 
proved  so  ineffectual,  saw  the  look-out  man  at  the  flag-ship's 
mast-head  again  pointing  out  a  strange  sail.  The  frigate  chanced 
to  be  placed  nearly  in  the  direction  indicated  ;  consequently  she 
must  have  been  somewhat  nearer  to  the  stranger  than  the  line- 
of-battle  ship  was.  But  the  man  stationed  at  the  frigate's  mast- 
head declared  he  could  distinguish  nothing  of  any  stranger. 
Upon  which  the  officer  of  the  watch  sent  up  the  captain  of  the 
main-top,  an  experienced  and  quick-sighted  seaman,  who  having 
for  some  minutes  looked  in  vain  in  every  direction,  asserted 
positively  that  there  was  nothing  in  sight  from  that  elevation. 
It  was  thus  rendered  certain,  or  at  all  events  highly  probable,  that 
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the  precipitate  sentence  of  the  day  before  had  been  unjust ;  for, 
under  circumstances  precisely  similar  (or  even  less  favourable) 
it  appeared  that  the  poor  fellow  could  not  by  possibility  have 
seen  the  stranger,  for  not  first  detecting  which  he  was  punished. 

I  must  give  the  conclusion  of  this  painful  story  in  the  words 
of  my  informant,  the  officer  of  the  deck,  one  of  the  kindest,  and 
bravest,  and  best  of  men : — 

"  I  reported  all  this  to  the  captain  of  the  ship,  and  watched 
the  effect.  He  seemed  on  the  point  of  acknowledging  that  his 
heart  smote  him  ;  but  pride  prevailed,  and  it  was  barely  an 
ejaculation  that  escai«d.  So  much  for  angry  feelings  getting 
the  better  of  judgment !" 

I  have  seldom  related  this  anecdote  in  any  company  without 
observing  that  it  drew  forth  from  those  who  listened  to  it  a 
marked  and  unqualified  expression  of  censure.  And  the  case, 
I  admit,  is  a  very  strong  one.  But  before  we  condemn, 
without  mercy,  the  object  of  our  indignation,  I  would  venture  to 
ask,  which  man  amongst  us  all,  whether  at  sea,  in  the  command 
of  a  ship,  or  on  shore,  at  the  head  of  a  regiment,  or  in  the  sober 
management  of  a  mercantile  house,  or  even  in  the  tranquil  jog- 
trot of  a  family,  in  the  most  private  station  of  life,  can  honestly 
and  fearlessly  say  that  he  has  never,  in  moments  of  haste,  been 
tmilty  of  acts,  if  not  quite  so  severe,  at  least  as  unjust  ?  I  have 
already  admitted  that  I  myself  am  not  of  this  fortunate  number, 
and  I  may,  therefore,  be  permitted  to  urge  upon  others  tho 
necessity  of  interposing  as  many  artificial  checks  as  possible  upon 
the  excitements  of  passion.— Captain  Hall. 


PROGRESS  FROM  BARBARISM. 

A^«?r*e  Protect  Cultivation.  Agriculturist 

lenient  ObtSn 

SSJ4ledged.       Venison.  AppUcable.  Introduced. 

In  the  earlier  stages  of  society,  every  member  of  the  commu- 
nity may  be  said  to  supply  all  his  wants  by  his  own  personal 
labour.  He  acquires  his  food  by  the  chase-he  sows  and  reaps 
his  own  grain-he  gathers  his  own  ™te 
which  fornis  his  dress  so  as  to  fit  tacf  p«>-  makes 
the  sandals  or  buskins  which  protect  his  feet.  He  ^there- 
fore better  or  worse  accommodated,  exactly  in  proportion 
o  he  personal  skill  and  industry  which  he  can  apply  to 
that  Durpow  1    But  it  is  discovered,  m  process  of  time,  that 

oSmCC  parLjr  ^^S^Z^l 
suppose,  young,  active,  ana  enterprising  ,  auu^  , 
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more  staid  character,  has  peculiar  skill  in  tilling  the  ground,  or 
in  managing  cattle  and  flocks  ;  a  third,  lame,  perhaps,  or  infirm, 
has  a  happy  talent  for  cutting  out  and  stitching  together  garments, 
or  for  shaping  and  sewing  shoes.  It  becomes,  therefore,  for  the 
advantage  of  all,  that  the  first  man  shall  attend  to  nothing  but 
hunting,  the  second  confine  himself  to  the  cultivation  of  the  land, 
and  the  third  remain  at  home  to  make  clothes  and  shoes.  But 
then  it  follows,  as  a  necessary  consequence,  that  the  huntsman 
must  give  to  the  man  who  cultivates  the  land  a  part  of  his  venison 
and  skins,  if  he  desires  to  have  grain  of  which  to  make  bread,  or 
a  cow  to  furnish  his  family  with  milk  ;  and  that  both  the  hunter 
and  the  agriculturist  must  give  a  share  of  the  produce  of  the  chase, 
and  a  proportion  of  the  grain,  to  the  third  man,  to  obtain  from 
him  clothes  and  shoes.  Each  is  thus  accommodated  with  what 
he  wants  a  great  deal  better,  and  more  easily,  by  every  one  follow- 
ing a  separate  occupation,  than  they  could  possibly  have  been 
had  each  of  the  three  been  hunter,  farmer,  and  tailor,  in  his  own 
person,  practising  two  of  the  trades  awkwardly  and  unwillingly, 
instead  of  confining  himself  to  that  which  he  perfectly  under- 
stands and  pursues  with  success.  This  mode  of  accommodation 
is  called  barter,  and  is  the  earliest  kind  of  trafiic  by  which  men 
exchange  their  property  with  each  other,  and  satisfy  their  wants 
by  parting  with  their  superfluities. 

But,  in  process  of  time,  barter  is  found  inconvenient.  The 
husbandman,  perhaps,  has  no  use  for  shoes  when  the  shoemaker 
is  in  need  of  corn,  or  the  shoemaker  may  not  want  furs  or  venison 
when  the  hunter  desires  to  have  shoes.  To  remedy  this,  almost 
all  nations  have  introduced  the  use  ot  what  is  called  money  ;  that 
is  to  say,  they  have  fixed  on  some  particular  substance  capable 
of  being  divided  into  small  portions,  which,  having  itself  little 
intrinsic  value  applicable  to  human  use,  is  nevertheless  received 
as  a  representative  of  the  value  of  all  commodities.  Particular 
kinds  of  shells  are  used  as  money  in  some  countries ;  in  others, 
leather,  cloth,  or  iron,  are  employed  ;  but  gold  and  silver,  divided 
into  small  portions,  are  used  for  this  important  purpose  almost 
all  over  the  world. 

That  you  may  understand  the  use  of  this  circulating  represent- 
ative of  the  value  of  commodities,  and  comprehend  the  con- 
venience which  it  affords,  let  us  suppose  that  the  hunter,  as  we 
formerly  said,  wanted  a  pair  of  shoes,  and  the  shoemaker  had  no 
occasion  for  venison,  but  wanted  some  corn  ;  while  the  husband- 
man, not  desiring  to  have  shoes,  stood  in  need  of  some  other 
commodity.  Here  are  three  men,  each  desirous  of  some  article 
of  necessity  or  convenience  which  he  cannot  obtain  by  barter, 
because  the  party  whom  he  has  to  deal  with  does  not  want  the 
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commodity  which  he  has  to  offer  in  exchange.  But  supposing 
the  use  of  money  introduced,  and  its  value  acknowledged,  these 
three  persons  are  accommodated  by  means  of  it  in  the  amplest 
manner  possible.  The  shoemaker  does  not  want  the  venison 
which  the  hunter  offers  for  sale,  but  some  other  man  in  the  village 
is  willing  to  purchase  it  for  five  pieces  of  silver  ;  the  hunter  sells 
his  commodity  and  goes  to  the  shoemaker,  who,  though  he  would 
not  barter  the  shoes  for  the  venison  which  he  did  not  want,  readily 
sells  them  for  the  money,  and  going  with  it  to  the  farmer,  buys 
from  him  the  quantity  of  corn  he  needs  ;  while  the  farmer,  in 
his  turn,  purchases  whatever  he  is  in  want  of,  or,  if  he  requires 
nothing  at  the  time,  lays  the  pieces  of  money  aside,  to  use  when 
he  has  occasion. — Scott's  '  Tales  of  a  Grandfather.1 

1.  To  what  purpose?  and  how  might  J  with  their  right  hand  (Lat.  dexter)  than 
the  idea  be  better  brought  out?  I  their  left,  and  hence  dexterity  mean* 

2.  Most  people  can  do  things  better  |  cleverness. 


THE  DUTY  OF  EDUCATING  OUR  CHILDREN. 

Obstacles.  Temporary.  Energy.  Intelligence. 

Proposed.  Pursue.  Gratification.  Expense. 

Physical.  Inculcated.  Respect.  Interfering. 

Destroyed.  Avarice  Producer.  Provided. 

Transgress.  Wholesome.  Unite.  Morally. 

The  following  passage  from  the  *  Records  of  Creation,'  by  Dr. 
Sumner,  is  so  much  to  the  purpose,  and  carries  so  much  greater 
weight  with  it  than  anything  which  I  could  say,  both  as  to  the 
benefits  arising  from  educating  the  poor,  and  making  them  as  far 
as  possible  the  instruments  through  which  it  is  to  be  done,  that 
I  cannot  but  quote  it : — "  Of  all  obstacles  to  improvement  igno- 
rance is  the  most  formidable,  because  the  only  true  secret  of 
assisting  the  poor  is  by  making  them  agents  in  bettering  their 
own  condition,  and  to  supply  them,  not  with  a  temporary  stimulus 
but  with  a  permanent  energy.  As  fast  as  the  standard  of  intelli- 
gence is  raised,  the  poor  become  more  and  more  able  to  co-operate 
in  any  plan  proposed  for  their  advantage,  and  more  likely  to 
listen  to  any  reasonable  suggestion,  and  more  able  to  understand, 
and  therefore  more  willing  to  pursue  it.  HeDce  it  follows,  that 
when  gross  ignorance  is  once  removed  and  right  principles  are 
introduced,  a  great  advantage  has  been  already  gained  against 
squalid  poverty.  Many  avenues  to  an  improved  condition  are 
opened  to  one  whose  faculties  are  enlarged  and  exercised ;  he 
sees  his  own  interest  more  clearly;  he  pursues  it  more  steadily, 
and  he  does  not  study  immediate  gratification  at  the  expense  of 
bitter  and  late  repentance,  or  mortgage  the  labour  of  his  future 
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life  without  an  adequate  return.  Indigence,  therefore,  will 
rarely  be  found  in  company  with  good  education." 

My  own  experience  strongly  confirms  the  truth  of  these 
sentiments,  and  I  invariably  find  that  those  parents  (of  whom 
there  are  many)  who  do  not  avail  themselves  of  the  school,  are 
not  those  who  have  the  lowest  wages,  or  earn  the  least  money, 
but  they  are  the  most  ignorant,  and  their  habits  of  life  are  of  so 
low  and  degraded  a  nature,  that  they  are  not  only  indifferent  to 
the  welfare  and  moral  conduct  of  their  own  children,  but  are 
jKjrfectly  regardless  of  the  good  opinion  of  those  around  them  : 
many  of  them,  such  as  are  living  in  crowded  cottages,  and  from 
the  force  of  habit  and  bad  management  can  make  no  effort  to 
keep  their  children  decently  clean  ;  and,  in  fact,  their  standard  of 
moral  feeling  is  so  low,  whether  arising  out  of  their  physical 
condition  I  do  not  know,  as  to  make  them  appear  to  have  little 
beyond  the  animal  instinct  of  feeding  their  young,  so  as  to  keep 
the  body  alive,  and  have  not  the  slightest  notion  of  anything 
which  is  not  of  a  gross  and  sensual  nature.  I  would  have  it 
inculcated  by  every  father  in  his  family,  by  every  schoolmaster 
in  his  school,  by  every  clergyman  in  his  parish,  that  the  man 
who  needlessly  throws  himself  for  support  on  the  industry  of 
others,  lowers  himself  in  the  scale  of  human  beings,  and  in  some 
respect  partakes  of  the  character  of  a  dishonest  man  ;  that  he 
does  not  act  up  to  the  precepts  of  Christianity  which  he  professes ; 
and  that  the  strong  feeling  of  the  labouring  class,  which  prevails 
more  particularly  in  the  south  of  England,  of  "  why  spare  the 
parish  ?"  and  which  is  encouraged  by  the  strangely  mistaken 
principles  on  which  the  farmers  act,  not  only  has  a  tendency  in 
every  possible  way  to  lower  their  condition  by  interfering  with 
the  price  of  labour,  and  thus  lowering  their  standard  of  social 
comforts,  by  totally  destroying  every  feeling  of  self-respect  and 
of  manly  independence ;  but  also  that  in  past  times  it  has  almost 
destroyed  the  whole  social  system  to  which  they  belong,  and 
may  do  so  again  if  not  guarded  against  by  a  system  of  education 
of  the  lower  classes,  which  shall  teach  them  more  of  forethought  in 
what  concerns  their  own  domestic  affairs,  and  give  them  a  greater 
insight  as  to  how  all  this  bears  upon  the  well-being,  not  only  of 
their  own  class,  but  of  the  country  to  which  they  belong. 

In  saying  this  of  the  labouring  class  I  do  not  throw  the  blame 
upon  them  as  regards  the  past— far  from  it;  I  think  much 
greater  blame  attaches  itself  to  the  classes  above  them,  who, 
without  having  the  excuse  of  want  of  education,  have  not  paid 
that  attention  to  their  condition,  physical  and  moral,  which  it 
was  their  duty  to  do.  Nor  would  I  less  press  upon  the  attention 
of  the  rising  generation,  those  of  them  likely  to  be  the  future 
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employers  of  labour,  that  "  the  labourer  is  worthy  of  his  hire 
that  the  wages  of  the  industrious  labourer,  in  a  healthy  state  of 
society,  ought  to  be  equal  to  all  the  decent  wants  and  respecta- 
bilities of  his  station  in  life  ;  and  although  political  economy  may 
say  the  state  of  the  labour-market  is  not  regulated  by  considera- 
tions of  ■this  kind,  yet  youth,  trained  up  in  these  ideas,  and 
with  kindly  feelings  arising  out  of  them,  impressed  in  early  life, 
will  not  afterwards  be  able  to  shake  them  oft*  at  the  suggestions  of 
avarice ;  but  will  be  content  to  think  that  such  a  portion  of  the 
value  of  a  commodity  as  is  equal  to  all  his  proper  wants  belongs 
to  the  producer,  who  has  the  first  claim,  and  that  the  merchant, 
the  landlord,  or  the  farmer,  ought  to  be  content  with  what  re- 
mains after  the  producer  is  provided  for. 

Should  any  of  these  classes  thus  trained  up  at  school  transgress 
these  wholesome  maxims  instilled  into  them  in  youth,  conscience 
,will  be  continually  telling  them  they  are  wrong  and  they  will 
have  that  sort  of  uncomfortable  feeling  about  them,  which  every 
man  has  when  he  knows  he  is  doing  an  act  which  he  dare  nc  t 
talk  of  to  his  neighbours,  and  which  both  his  early  education  an  I 
his  own  conscience  unite  in  telling  him  is  morally  wrong.— 
Dawes*  'i/mte,  <£c,  oti  National  Education.' 


THE  PLEASURES  OF  KNOWLEDGE. 


Satisfaction. 
Operation. 
Construction. 
Structure. 
1  rouuee*. 


Fluidity. 
Science . 
Atmosphere. 
Extends. 
Gratification. 


Expands. 

Attention. 

Compose. 

Accurate. 

Electricity. 


Produce. 

Occupy. 

Reflect. 

Inflammable. 

Vegetation. 


It  is  a  satisfaction  to  know  that  the  same  thing,  or  motion,  or 
whatever  it  is,  which  causes  the  sensation  of  heat,  causes  also 
fluidity,  and  expands  bodies  in  all  directions ;  that  electricity,! 
the  light  which  is  seen  on  the  back  of  a  cat  when  slightly  rubbed 
on  a  frosty  evening,  is  the  very  same  matter  with  the  lightning 
of  the  clouds  ;  that  plants  breathe  like  ourselves,  but  differently 
by  day  and  by  night ;  that  the  air  which  burns  in  our  lamps 
enables  a  balloon  to  mount,  and  causes  the  globules  of  the  dust  of 
plants  to  rise,  float  through  the  air,  and  continue  their  race  ; — 
in  a  word,  is  the  immediate  cause  of  vegetation.  Nothing  can 
at  first  view  appear  less  like,  or  less  likely  to  be  caused  by  the 
same  thing,  than  the  processes  of  burning  and  of  breathing, — the 
rust  of  metals  and  burning,  and  acid  and  rust, — the  influence  of 
a  plant  on  the  air  it  grows  in  by  night,  and  of  an  animal  on  the 
same  air  at  any  time,  nay,  and  of  a  body  burning  in  that  air ; 
and  yet  all  these  are  the  same  operation.    It  is  an  undeniable 
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fact,  that  the  very  same  thing  which  makes  the  fire  burn,*  makes 
metals  rust,  forms  acids,  and  enables  plants  and  animals  to 
breathe  ;  that  these  operations,  so  unlike  to  common  eyes  when 
examined  by  the  light  of  science,  are  the  same, — the  rusting  of 
metals,  the  formation  of  acids,  the  burning  of  inflammable 
bodies,  the  breathing  of  animals,  and  the  growth  of  plants  by 
night.  To  know  this  is  a  positive  gratification.  Is  it  not 
pleasing  to  find  the  same  substance  in  various  situations 
extremely  unlike  each  other ;  to  meet  with  fixed  air  as  the 
produce  of  burning,  of  breathing,  and  of  vegetation ;  to  find 
that  it  is  the  choke-damp  of  mines,  the  bad  air  in  the  grotto  at 
Naples,  the  cause  of  death  in  neglected  brewers'  vats,  and  of 
the  brisk  and  acid  flavour  of  Seltzer  and  other  mineral  springs  ? 

Nothing  can  be  less  like  than  the  working  of  a  vast  steam- 
engine,  of  the  old  construction,2  and  the  crawling  of  a  fly  upon 
the  window.  Yet  we  find  that  these  two  operations  are  per- 
formed by  the  same  means,  the  weight  of  the  atmosphere,  and 
that  a  sea-horse  climbs  the  ice-hills  by  no  other  power.  Can 
anything  be  more  strange  to  contemplate  ?  Is  there  in  all  the 
fairy  tales  that  ever  were  fancied  anything  more  calculated  to 
arrest  the  attention  and  to  occupy  and  to  gratify  the  mind,  than 
this  most  unexpected  resemblance  between  things  so  unlike  to  the 
eyes  of  ordinary  beholders?  What  more  pleasing  occupation 
than  to  see  uncovered  and  bared  before  our  eyes  the  very  instru- 
ment and  the  process  by  which  Nature  works  ?  Then  we  raise 
our  views  to  the  structure  of  the  heavens,  and  are  again  gratified 
with  tracing  accurate  but  most  unexpected  resemblances.  Is  it 
not  in  the  highest  degree  interesting  to  find,  that  the  power 
which  keeps  this  earth  in  its  shape,  and  in  its  path,  wheeling 
upon  its  axis  and  round  the  sun,  extends  over  all  the  other 
worlds  that  compose  the  universe,  and  gives  to  each  its  proper 
place  and  motion ;  that  this  same  power  keeps  the  moon  in  her 
path  round  our  earth,  and  our  earth  in  its  path  round  the  sun, 
and  each  planet  in  its  path ;  that  the  same  power  causes  the 
tides  upon  our  globe,  and  the  peculiar  form  of  the  globe  itself ; 
and  that,  after  all,  it  is  the  same  power  which  makes  a  stone  fall 
to  the  ground  ?  To  learn  these  things,  and  to  reflect  upon  them, 
occupies  the  faculties,  fills  the  mind,  and  produces  certain  as 
well  as  pure  gratification. — Brougham's  '  Objects,  Advantages, 
and  Pleasures  of  Science.* 


1.  Electricity  comes  from  a  Greek 
■word  signifying  amber,  it  having  been 
observed  by  Thales,  b.c.  600,  that  this 
substance  when  rubbed  had  the  power  of 
attracting  feathers  and  other  light  bodies. 
Glass  and  various  other  substances  are 


now  known  to  have  the  same  power. 

2.  In  the  earliest  steam-engines,  steam 
was  employed  to  force  up  the  piston,  and 
it  was  allowed  to  fall  by  its  own  weight ; 
that  is,  by  the  pressure  of  the  atmo- 
sphere. 
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READING  THE  SOLACE  OF  TOIL. 


Transports. 

Contribuie. 

Happiness. 

Selection. 

Irresistible. 

Access. 


Diversified.  Return. 


Benefit. 
Ultimate. 
Panoply. 


Gratification.  Intellectual. 

Superseding.  Derogating. 

Contemporary.  Associating. 

Innocent.  Attention. 

Events.  Involves. 


Intercourse. 
Instruction. 
Ostensible 
Advancing. 


Conveyed. 


Incidents.  Perception. 


Of  all  the  amusements  which  can  jx)ssibly  be  imagined  for  a 
hard-working  man,  after  his  daily  toil,  or  in  its  intervals,  there 
is  nothing  like  reading  an  entertaining  book,  supposing  him  to 
have  a  taste  for  it,  and  supposing  him  to  have  the  book  to  read, 
it  calls  for  no  bodily  exertion,  of  which  he  has  had  enough,  or 
too  much.  It  relieves  his  home  of  its  dulness  and  sameness, 
which,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  is  what  drives  him  out  to  the 
alehouse,  to  his  own  ruin  and  his  family's.  It  transports  him 
into  a  livelier,  and  gayer,  and  more  diversified  and  interesting 
scene,  and  while  he  enjoys  himself  there,  he  may  forget  the 
evils  of  the  present  moment,  fully  as  much  as  if  he  were  ever  so 
drunk,  with  the  great  advantage  of  finding  himself  the  next  day 
with  his  money  in  his  pocket,  or  at  least  laid  out  in  real  neces- 
saries and  comforts  for  himself  and  his  family, — and  without  a 
headache.  Nay,  it  accompanies  him  to  his  next  day's  work,  and 
if  the  book  he  has  been  reading  be  anything  above  the  very  idlest 
and  lightest,  gives  him  something  to  think  of  besides  the  mere 
mechanical  drudgery  of  his  every-day  occupation, — something 
he  can  enjoy  while  absent,  and  look  forward  with  pleasure  to 
return  to. 

But  supposing  him  to  have  been  fortunate  in  the  choice  of 
his  book,  and  to  have  alighted  upon  one  really  good,  and  of  a 
good  class,  what  a  source  of  domestic  enjoyment  is  laid  open ! 
"What  a  bond  of  family  union  !  He  may  read  it  aloud,  or 
make  his  wife  read  it,  or  his  eldest  boy  or  girl,  or  pass  it 
roimd  from  hand  to  hand.  All  have  the  benefit  of  it ; 
all  contribute  to  the  gratification  of  the  rest,  and  a  feeling  of 
common  interest  and  pleasure  is  excited.  Nothing  unites  people 
like  companionship  in  intellectual  enjoyment.  It  does  more,  it 
gives  them  mutual  respect,  and  to  each  among  them  self  respect — 
that  corner-stone  of  all  virtue.  It  furnishes  to  each  the  master- 
key  by  which  he  may  avail  himself  of  his  privilege  as  an  intellec- 
tual being  to 

"Enter  the  sacred  temple  of  his  breast, 
And  gaze  and  wander  there  a  ravished  guest ; 
Wander  through  all  the  glories  of  his  mind, 
Gaze  upon  all  the  treasures  he  shall  find." 

And  while  thus  leading  him  to  look  within  his  own  bosom  for 
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the  ultimate  sources  of  his  happiness,  warns  him,  at  the  same 
time,  to  be  cautious  how  he  defiles  and  desecrates  that  inward 
and  most  glorious  of  temples.1 

If  I  were  to  pray  for  a  taste  which  should  stand  me  in  stead 
under  every  variety  of  circumstances,  and  be  a  source  of  hap- 
piness and  cheerfulness  to  me  through  life,  and  a  shield  against 
its  ills,  however  things  might  go  amiss,  and  the  world  frown 
upon  me,  it  would  be  a  taste  for  reading.  I  speak  of  it  of  course 
only  as  a  worldly  advantage,  and  not  in  the  slightest  degree  as 
superseding  or  derogating  from  the  higher  office  and  surer  and 
stronger  panoply  of  religious  principles,  but  as  a  taste,  an  instru- 
ment and  a  mode  of  pleasurable  gratification.  Give  a  man  this 
taste,  and  the  means  of  gratifying  it,  and  you  can  hardly  fail 
of  making  a  happy  man,  unless,  indeed,  you  put  into  his  hands 
a  most  perverse  selection  of  books.  You  place  him  in  contact 
with  the  best  society  in  every  period  of  history,  with  the  wisest, 
the  wittiest,  with  the  teuderest,  the  bravest,  and  the  purest 
characters  who  have  adorned  humanity.  You  make  him  a  de- 
nizen of  all  nations,  a  contemporary  of  all  ages.  The  world 
has  been  created  for  him.  It  is  hardly  possible  but  the  cha- 
racter should  take  a  higher  and  better  tone  from  the  constant 
habit  of  associating,  in  thought,  with  a  class  of  thinkers,  to  say 
the  least  of  it,  above  the  average  of  humanity.  It  is  morally 
impossible  but  that  the  manners  should  take  a  tinge  of  good 
breeding  and  civilization  from  having  constantly  before  one's 
eyes  the  way  in  which  the  best-bred  and  the  best-informed  men 
have  talked  and  conducted  themselves  in  their  intercourse  with 
each  other.  There  is  a  gentle  but  perfectly-irresistible  coercion 
in  the  habit  of  reading,  well  directed,  over  the  whole  tenor  of  a 
man's  character  and  conduct,  which  is  not  the  less  effectual 
because  it  works  insensibly,  and  because  it  is  really  the  last 
thing  he  dreams  of.  It  civilizes  the  conduct  of  men,  and  suffers 
them  not  to  remain  barbarous. 

The  reason  why  I  have  dwelt  so  strongly  upon  the  point  of 
amusement,  is  this, — that  it  is  really  the  only  handle,  at  least 
the  only  innocent  one,  by  which  we  can  gain  a  fair  grasp  of  the 
attention  of  those  who  have  grown  up  in  a  want  of  instruction, 
and  in  a  carelessness  of  their  own  improvement.  Those  who 
cater  for  the  passions,  especially  the  base  or  malignant  ones, 
find  an  easy  access  to  the  ignorant  and  idle  of  every  rank  and 
station ;  but  it  is  not  so  with  sound  knowledge  and  rational 
instruction.  The  very  act  of  sitting  down  to  read  a  book  is  an 
effort, — it  is  a  kind  of  venture  ;  at  all  events  it  involves  a  certain 
expenditure  of  time  which,  we  think,  might  be  otherwise 
pleasantly  employed;  and  if  this  is  not  instantly,  and  in  the 
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very  act,  repaid  with  positive  pleasure,  we  may  rest  assured  it 
will  not  be  often  repeated  ;  and,  what  is  worse,  every  failure 
tends  to  originate  and  confirm  a  distaste.  If  then  we  would 
generate  a  taste  for  reading,  we  must,  as  our  only  chance  of 
success,  begin  by  pleasing.  And,  what  is  more,  this  must  not 
only  be  the  ostensible,  but  the  real  object  of  the  works  we 
offer.  The  listlessness  and  want  of  sympathy  with  which 
most  of  the  works  written  expressly  for  circulation  among 
the  labouring  classes,  are  read  by  them,  if  read  at  all,  arises 
mainly  from  this, — that  the  story  told,  or  the  lively  or  friendly 
style  assumed,  is  manifestly  and  palpably  only  a  cloak  for  the 
instruction  intended  to  be  conveyed  ; — a  sort  of  gilding  of  what 
they  cannot  well  help  fancying  must  be  a  pill,  when  they  see  so 
much  and  such  obvious  pains  taken  to  wrap  it  up. 

But  try  it  on  the  other  tack.  Furnish  them  liberally  with 
books  not  written  expressly  for  them  as  a  class,  but  published 
for  their  betters  (as  the  phrase  is),  and  those  the  best  of  their 
kind.  You  will  soon  find  that  they  have  the  same  feelings  to 
be  interested  by  the  varieties  of  fortune  and  incident,  the  same 
discernment  to  perceive  the  shades  of  character,  the  same  relish 
for  striking  contrasts  of  good  and  evil  in  moral  conduct,  and  the 
same  irresistible  propensity  to  take  the  good  side  ;  the  same  per- 
ception of  the  sublime  and  beautiful  in  nature  and  art,  when 
distinctly  placed  before  them  by  the  touches  of  a  master  ;  and, 
what  is  most  of  all  to  the  present  purpose,  the  same  desire, 
having  once  been  pleased,  to  be  pleased  again.  In  short,  you 
will  find  that  in'the  higher  and  better  class  of  .works  of  fiction 
and  imagination  duly  circulated,  you  possess  all  you  require  to 
strike  your  grappling  iron  into  their  souls,  and  chain  them, 
willing  followers,  to  the  car  of  advancing  civilization. — Herschel. 

1.  Know  ye  not  that  ye  are  the  temple  of  God,  &c.  1  Cor.  ili.  16. 


INFLUENCE  OF  THE  ART  OF  PRINTING. 

Influence.  Philosophers.  Importance.  Invention. 

Extravagant.  Ascribed.  Sceptical.  Consequence. 

Sagacity.  Predict.  Confidence.  Legislation. 

Connected.  Revolutions.  Improvement.  Institution. 

The  influence  which  printing  is  likely  to  have  on  the  future 
history  of  the  world,  has  not,  I  think,  been  hitherto  examined  by 
philosophers,  with  the  attention  which  the  importance  of  the 
subject  deserves.  One  reason  for  this  may  probably  have  been, 
that  as  the  invention  has  never  been  made  but  once,  it  has  been 
considered  rather  as  the  effect  of  a  fortunate  accident,  than  as  the 
result  of  those  general  causes  on  which  the  progress  of  society 
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seems  to  depend.  But  it  may  be  reasonably  questioned,  how 
far  this  idea  is  just. 

For  although  it  should  be  allowed  that  the  invention  of 
printing  was  accidental,  with  respect  to  the  individual  who 
made  it,  it  may,  with  truth,  be  considered  as  the  natural 
result  of  the  state  of  the  world  when  a  number  of  great  and 
contiguous  nations  are  all  engaged  in  the  study  of  literature, 
in  the  pursuit  of  science,  and  in  the  practice  of  the  arts  ;  inso- 
much, that  I  do  not  think  it  extravagant  to  affirm  that,  if  this 
invention  had  not  been  made  by  the  particular  person  to  whom  it 
is  ascribed,  the  same  art,  or  some  analogous  art  answering  a 
similar  purpose,  would  have  infallibly  been  invented  by  some 
other  person,  and  at  no  very  distant  period. 

The  art  of  printing,  therefore,  is  entitled  to  be  considered  as  a 
step  in  the  natural  history  of  man,  no  less  than  the  art  of 
writing ;  and  they  who  are  sceptical  about  the  future  progress 
of  the  race,  merely  in  consequence  of  its  past  history,  reason 
as  unphilosophically  as  the  member  of  a  savage  tribe,  who, 
deriving  his  own  acquaintance  with  former  times  from  oral 
tradition  only,  should  affect  to  call  in  question  the  efficacy  of 
written  records,  in  accelerating  the  progress  of  knowledge  and 
of  civilization. 

What  will  be  the  particular  effects  of  this  invention  (which 
has  been  hitherto1  much  checked  in  its  operation  by  the  restraints 
on  the  liberty  of  the  press  in  the  greater  part  of  Europe)  it  is 
beyond  the  reach  of  human  sagacity  to  conjecture;  but,  in 
general,  we  may  venture  to  predict  with  confidence,  that,  in 
every  country,  it  will  gradually  operate  to  widen  the  circle  of 
science  and  civilization;  to  distribute  more  equally,  among  all 
the  members  of  the  community,  the  advantages  of  political 
union ;  and  to  enlarge  the  basis  of  equitable  governments,  by 
increasing  the  number  of  those  who  understand  their  value,  and 
are  interested  to  defend  them. 

The  science  of  legislation,  too,  with  all  the  other  branches 
of  knowledge  which  are  connected  with  human  improvement, 
may  be  expected  to  advance  with  rapidity ;  and,  in  proportion  as 
the  opinions  and  institutions  of  men  approach  to  truth  and  to 
justice,  they  will  be  secured  against  those  revolutions  to  which 
human  affairs  have  always  been  hitherto  subject. — Stewart's 
'Elements  of  tlie  Philosophy  of  the  Human  Mind.9 

1.  Hitherto  meant  originally,  in  this  that  there  are  restraints  on  the  press  "  in 
passage,  up  to  Uie  end  of  the  last  century,  the  greater  part  of  Europe,"  that  great!y 
But  now,  that  we  have  got  past  the  mid-  retard  the  progress  of  civilization, 
die  of  the  nineteenth,  it  is  equally  true 
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THE  DIFFUSION  OF  KNOWLEDGE  FAVOURABLE  TO  THE 

GROWTH  OF  SCIENCE. 


We  are  confirmed  in  the  conclusion  that  the  popular  diffusion  of 
knowledge  is  favourable  to  the  growth  of  science,  by  the  reflec- 
tion that,  vast  as  is  the  domain  of  learning,  and  extraordinary 
as  is  the  progress  which  has  been  made  in  almost  every  branch, 
it  may  be  assumed  as  certain, — I  will  not  say  that  we  are  in  its 
infancy,  but,  as  truth  is  as  various  as  nature,  and  as  boundless 
as  creation,—  that  the  discoveries  already  made,  wonderful  as  they 
are,  bear  but  a  small  proportion  to  those  that  will  hereafter  be 
effected. 

In  the  yet  unexplored  wonders,  and  yet  unascertained  laws 
of  the  heavens ;  in  the  affinities  of  the  natural  properties  of 
bodies  ;  in  magnetism,  galvanism,  and  electricity ;  in  light  and 
heat ;  in  the  combination  and  application  of  the  mechanical 
powers  ;  the  use  of  steam  ;  the  analysis  of  mineral  products  ;  of 
liquid  and  aeriform  fluids ;  in  the  application  of  the  arts  and 
sciences  to  improvements  in  husbandry,  to  manufactures,  to  na- 
vigation, to  letters  and  to  education  ;  in  the  great  department  of 
philosophy  of  the  mind  and  the  realm  of  morals  ;  and,  in  short, 
to  everything  that  belongs  to  the  improvement  of  man, — there 
is  yet  a  field  of  investigation  broad  enough  to  satisfy  tbe  most 
eager  thirst  of  knowledge,  and  diversified  enough  to  suit  every 
variety  of  taste,  order  of  intellect,  or  degree  of  qualification. 

For  the  peaceful  victories  of  the  mind,  tJiat  unknown  and  un- 
conquerod  world  for  which  Alexander  wept,  is  for  ever  near  at 
hand,  hidden,  indeed,  as  yet,  behind  the  veil  with  which  nature 
shrouds  her  undiscovered  mysterios,  but  stretching  all  along  the 
confines  of  the  domain  of  knowledge,  sometimes  nearest  when 
least  suspected.  The  foot  has  not  yet  pressed,  nor  the  eye  be- 
held it;  but  the  mind,  in  its  deepest  musings,  in  its  widest 
excursions,  will  sometimes  catch  a  glimpse  of  the  hidden  realm, 
a  gleam  of  light  from  the  Hesperian  Island,  a  fresh  and  fragrant 
breeze  from  off  the  undiscovered  land,  "  Saba?an  odours  from  the 
spicy  shore,"  which  happier  voyagers,  in  after-times,  will  ap- 
proach, explore,  and  inhabit. 

Who  has  not  felt,  when,  with  his  very  soul  concentrated  in  his 
eyes,  while  the  world  around  him  is  wrapped  in  sleep,  he  gazes  into 
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the  holy  depths  of  the  midnight  heavens,  or  wanders,  in  contem- 
plation, among  the  worlds  and  systems  that  sweep  through  the 
immensity  of  space, — who  has  not  felt,  as  if  their  mystery  must 
yet  more  fully  yield  to  the  ardent,  unwearied,  imploring  research 
of  patient  science  ? 

Who  does  not,  in  those  choice  and  blessed  moments,  in  which 
the  world  and  its  interests  are  forgotten,  and  the  spirit  retires 
into  the  inmost  sanctuary  of  its  own  meditations,  and  there,  un- 
conscious of  everything  but  itself  and  the  infinite  Perfection,  of 
which  it  is  the  earthly  type,  and  kindling  the  flame  of  thought 
on  the  altar  of  prayer, — who  does  not  feel,  in  moments  like  these, 
as  if  it  must,  at  last,  be  given  to  man,  to  fathom  the  great  secret 
of  his  own  being,  to  solve  the  mighty  problem 

«*  Of  Providence,  foreknowledge,  will,  and  fate !" 

"When  I  think  in  what  slight  elements  the  great  discoveries 
that  have  changed  the  condition  of  the  world  have  oftentimes 
originated  ;  on  the  entire  revolution,  in  political  and  social  affairs, 
which  has  resulted  from  the  use  of  the  magnetic  needle  ;  on  the 
world  of  wonders,  teeming  with  the  most  important  scientific 
discoveries,  which  has  been  opened  by  the  telescope  ;  on  the  all- 
controlling  influence  of  so  simple  an  invention  as  that  of  move- 
able metallic  types ;  on  the  effects  of  the  invention  of  gunpowder, 
the  result,  perhaps,  of  some  idle  experiment  in  alchymy  ;  on  the 
consequences  of  the  application  of  the  vapour  of  boiling  water  to 
the  manufacturing  arts,  to  navigation,  and  transportation  by 
land  ;  on  the  results  of  a  single  sublime  conception,  in  the  mind 
of  Newton,  on  which  he  erected,  as  on  a  foundation,  the  glorious 
temple  of  the  system  of  the  heavens  ; — in  fine,  when  I  consider 
how,  from  the  great  master  principle  of  the  philosophy  of  Bacon, 
the  induction  of  truth,  from  the  observation  of  fact,  has  flowed, 
as  from  a  living  fountain,  the  fresh  and  still  swelling  stream  of 
modern  science,  I  am  almost  oppressed  with  the  idea  of  the  pro- 
bable connection  of  the  truths  already  known,  with  groat  princi- 
ples which  remain  undiscovered ;  of  the  proximity  in  which  wo 
may  unconsciously  stand,  to  the  most  astonishing,  though  yet 
unrevealed  mysteries  of  the  material  and  intellectual  world. 

Tf,  after  thus  considering  the  seemingly  obvious  sources  from 
which  the  most  important  discoveries  and  improvements  have 
sprung,  we  inquire  into  the  extent  of  the  field  in  which  further 
discoveries  are  to  be  made,  which  is  no  other  and  no  less  than  the 
entire  natural  and  spiritual  creation  of  God,  a  grand  and  lovely 
system,  even  as  we  imperfectly  apprehend  it,  but,  no  doubt,  most 
grand,  lovely,  and  harmonious,  beyond  all  that  we  now  conceive 
or  imagine  ;  when  we  reflect  that  the  most  insulated,  seemingly 
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disconnected,  and  even  contradictory  parts  of  the  system  are,  no 
doubt,  bound  together  as  portions  of  one  stupendous  whole  ;  and 
that  those  which  are  at  present  the  least  explicable,  and  which 
most  completely  defy  the  penetration  hitherto  bestowed  upon 
them,  are  as  intelligible,  in  reality,  as  that  which  seems  most 
plain  and  clear ;  that,  as  every  atom  in  the  universe  attracts 
every  other  atom,  and  is  attracted  by  it,  so  every  truth  stands  in 
harmonious  connection  with  every  other  truth  ;  we  are  brought 
directly  to  the  conclusion  that  every  portion  of  knowledge  now 
possessed,  every  observed  fact,  every  demonstrated  principle,  is  a 
clue  which  we  hold  by  one  end  in  the  hand,  and  which  is  capable 
of  guiding  the  faithful  inquirer  further  and  further  into  the  in- 
most recesses  of  the  labyrinth  of  nature. 

Ages  on  ages  may  elapse  before  it  conduct  the  patient  intel- 
lect to  the  wonders  of  science  to  which  it  will  eventually  lead 
him  ;  and  perhaps  with  the  next  step  he  takes,  he  will  reach 
the  goal ;  and  principles,  destined  to  effect  the  condition  of 
millions,  beam  in  characters  of  light  upon  his  understanding. 
What  was,  at  once,  more  unexpected  and  more  obvious,  than 
Newton's  discovery  of  the  nature  of  light  ?  Every  living  being, 
since  the  creation  of  the  world,  had  gazed  on  the  rainbow ;  to 
none  had  the  beautiful  mystery  revealed  itself.  And  even  the 
great  philosopher  himself,  while  dissecting  the  solar  beam,  and, 
as  it  were  untwisting  the  golden  and  silver  threads  that  compose 
the  ray  of  light,  laid  open  but  half  its  wonders.  And  who 
shall  say  that  to  us,  to  whom,  as  we  think,  modern  science  has 
disclosed  the  residue,  truths  more  wonderful  than  those  now 
known,  will  not  yet  be  revealed  ?— Everett's  4  Education  and 
Knowledge.' 


WHAT  LITTLE  BOYS  OUGHT  TO  KNOW. 

Surprised.  Obtained.  Questioning.  Composed. 

Divided.  Passover.  Explain.  Currant. 

Manufactured.        Brandy.  ™*m?t,  aT-Hnl 

Resembling.  Refused.  Knowledge,  Alkaline. 

I  have  often  been  surprised  when  talking  with  little  boys,  to 
find  them  so  ignorant  of  many  things  which  they  ought  to  have 
known  as  well  as  their  own  names.  The  other  day  1  was  ques- 
tioning one,  at  least  eight  years  old,  who  knew  neither  the 
number  of  the  days,  weeks,  nor  months  there  are  m  the  year  ! 
He  could  not  tell  me  whether  the  sun  rose  m  the  east  or  the 
west ;  and  was  equally  ignorant  whether  his  jacket  was  made  of 
hemp,  flax,  or  wool:  There  are  things  certainly  more  important 
for  him  to  know  than  these,  but  he  should  make  himself  better 
acquainted  with  things  of  this  nature. 
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Every  boy  ought  to  know  that  he  has  five  senses,  seeing, 
hearing,  smelling,  feeling,  and  tasting — that  the  year  has  four 
seasons,  spring,  summer,  autumn,  and  winter — that  the  earth 
turns  round,  and  travels  round  the  sun — that  the  world  is  com- 
posed of  land  and  water,  and  divided  into  four  parts,  Europe, 
Asia,  Africa,  and  America — that  there  are  four  cardinal1  points, 
east,  west,  north,  and  south — that  gold,  silver,  and  other  metals, 
and  coal  are  dug  out  of  the  earth ;  diamonds  are  found  on  the 
land,  and  pearls  found  in  the 

That  boy  must  be  ignorant  indeed  who  does  not  know  that 
bread  is  made  of  the  flour  of  wheat ;  butter  from  cream,  and 
cheese  from  milk — that  when  flour  is  mingled  with  yeast  it 
makes  leavened  or  light  bread ;  and  that  when  no  yeast  is  used 
the  bread  is  heavy  or  unleavened.  The  passover  cakes  of  the 
Jews,  the  biscuits  eaten  by  sailors,  and  the  barley  bread  of 
Scotland,  are  all  unleavened.  A  boy  ought,  at  au  early  age,  to 
be  acquainted  with  such  things  as  are  in  common  use ;  but  I 
frequently  found  it  necessary  to  explain  to  young  people  that 
sugar  is  made  from  the  juice  of  the  sugar-cane  which  grows  in 
the  Indies — that  tea  is  the  dried  leaves  of  a  shrub  which  grows 
in  China  about  the  size  of  a  currant  bush — that  coffee  is  the 
berry  of  a  bush  growing  in  Arabia  and  the  West  Indies  ;  and  that 
chocolate  is  manufactured  from  the  seeds  of  the  cacao,  a  plant  of 
South  America. 

Many  boys  know  very  well  that  ale  and  beer  are  made  with 
malt  and  hops,  cider  from  apples,  and  perry  from  pears ;  who  do 
not  know  that  wine  is  the  juice  of  the  grape,  that  brandy  is 
distilled  from  wine,  and  rum  from  the  juice  of  the  sugar-cane  ; 
but  that  the  liquors  sold  as  spirits,  and  especially  what  is  called 
gin,  are  usually  made  with  malt  mixed  with  turpentine,  and 
sometimes  with  other  vile  and  dangerous  ingredients.  And 
they  have  been  equally  ignorant  that  oranges,  citrons,  and 
lemons,  grow  in  Spain  and  the  western  islands;*  and  spices 
in  the  East  Indies  and  other  parts — that  pepper  and  cloves  are 
fruits  of  shrubs — nutmegs  the  kernels  of  a  fruit  something  like 
a  peach — cinnamon  the  bark  of  a  tree,  and  ginger  and  rhubarb 
the  roots  of  plants. 

A  great  deal  of  this  kind  of  knowledge  may  be  obtained  in  a 
little  time  by  young  people  if  they  keep  their  eyes  and  their  ears 
open,  and  now  and  then  ask  a  question  of  those  who  are  wiser 
than  themselves.  I  know  a  father  who  is  very  anxious  that  his 
children  should  obtain  useful  knowledge,  and  I  heard  him  explain 
to  them  the  other  day  that  salt  is  the  settlement  of  salt  water 
dried,  or  sometimes  it  is  dug  from  the  earth  in  lumps — glue, 
the  sinews,  feet,  and  skins  of  animals  boiled  down— cork,  the 
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bark  of  a  tree— flax,  the  fibres  of  the  stalk  of  a  plant — hemp, 
the  fibres  of  another  plant,  resembling  a  nettle  ;  and  tow,  the 
refuse  of  hemp.  He  told  them,  also,  that  paper  is  made  princi- 
pally from  linen  rags  torn  to  pieces  and  formed  into  a  pulp ; 
and  lastly,  that  glass  is  made  of  sand,  flint,  and  alkaline  salt. — 
•  Boy's  Week-day  Book: 

1.  Chief  points,  from  the  word  cardo,  a  hinge,  that  being  a  principal  part  of  a 
door.   2.  Madeira,  &c 


EDUCATION  COMPARED  TO  SCULPTURE. 

Education.  Humanity.  Fidelity.  Excuse. 

Contempt.  Admiring.  Confessed.  Elegancy. 

Rectified.  Flourish.  Happiness.  Unspeakable. 

I  consider  a  human  soul  without  education  like  marble  in  the 
quarry,  which  shows  none  of  its  inherent  beauties,  until  the  skill 
of  the  polisher  fetches  out  the  colours,  makes  the  surface  shine,1 
and  discovers  every  ornamental  cloud,  spot  and  vein,  that  runs 
through  the  body  of  it.  Education,  after  the  same  manner, 
when  it  works  upon  a  noble  mind,  draws  out  to  view  every 
latent  virtue  and  perfection,  which  without  such  helps  are  never 
able  to  make  their  appearance. 

If  my  reader  will  give  me  leave  to  change  the  allusion  so  soon 
upon  him,  I  shall  make  use  of  the  same  instance  to  illustrate  the 
force  of  education,  which  Aristotle  has  brought  to  explain  his 
doctrine  of  substantial  forms,  when  he  tells  us  that  a  statue  lies 
hid  in  a  block  of  marble  ;  and  that  the  art  of  the  statuary  only 
clears  away  the  superfluous  matter,  and  removes  the  rubbish. 
The  figure  is  in  the  stone,  sculpture  only  finds  it.  What  sculj>- 
ture  is  to  a  block  of  marble,  education  is  to  a  human  soul.  The 
philosopher,  the  saint  or  the  hero,  the  wise,  the  good,  or  the  great 
man,  very  often  lie2  hid  and  concealed  in  a  plebeian,  which  a 
proper  education  might  have  disinterred  and  have  brought  to 
light.  I  am,  therefore,  much  delighted  with  reading  the  accounts 
of  savage  nations,  and  with  contemplating  those  virtues  which 
are  wild  and  uncultivated;  to  see  courage  exerting  itself  in 
fierceness,  resolution  in  obstinacy,  wisdom  in  cunning,  patience 
in  sullenness  and  despair. 

Men's  passions  operate  variously,  and  appear  in  different  kinds 
of  actions,  according  as  they  are  more  or  less  rectified  and 
swayed  by  reason.  When  one  hears  of  negroes,  who  upon  tho 
death  of  their  masters,  or  upon  changing  their  service,  hang 
themselves  upon  the  next  tree,  as  it  frequently  happens  in  our 
American  plantations,8  who  can  forbear  admiring  their  fidelity, 
though  it  expresses  itself  in  so  dreadful  a  manner  ?    What  might 
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not  that  savage  greatness  of  soul  which  appears  in  these  poor 
wretches  on  many  occasions  be  raised  to  were  it  rightly  culti- 
vated ?  And  what  colour  of  excuse  can  there  be  for  the  contempt 
with  which  we  treat  this  part  of  our  species  ?  that  we  should  not 
put  them  upon  the  common  foot4  of  humanity  ;  that  we  should 
only  set  an  insignificant  fine  upon  the  man  who  murders  them  ; 
nay,  that  we  should,  as  much  as  in  us  lies,  cut  them  off  from  tho 
prospect  of  happiness  in  another  world  as  well  as  in  this,  and 
deny  them  that  which  we  look  upon  as  the  proper  means  for 
attaining  it  ?5 

It  is  an  unspeakable  blessing  to  be  born  in  those  parts  of  the 
world  where  wisdom  and  knowledge  flourish  ;  though  it  must 
be  confessed,  there  are,  even  in  these  parts,  several  poor  unin- 
structed  persons,  who  are  but  little  above  the  inhabitants  of 
those  nations  of  which  I  have  been  here  speaking ;  as  those  who 
have  had  the  advantage  of  a  more  liberal  education  rise  above 
one  another  by  several  different  degrees  of  perfection.  For,  to 
return  to  our  statue  in  the  block  of  marble,  we  see  it  sometimes 
only  begun  to  be  chipped,  sometimes  rough-hewn,  and  but  just 
sketched  into  a  human  figure  ;  sometimes  we  see  the  man  appear- 
ing distinctly  in  all  his  limbs  and  features  ;  sometimes  we  find 
the  figure  wrought  up  to  a  great  elegancy,  but  seldom  meet  with 
any  to  which  the  hand  of  a  Phidias  or  Praxiteles8  could  not  give 
several  nice  touches  and  finishings.— Addison. 


1.  What  part  of  the  verb  is  shine,  and 
how  ? 

2.  Grammatical  error. 

3.  Now  the  United  States  of  America. 

4.  Footing  would  now  be  the  word,  not 
foot. 

5.  It  is  worth  while  to  notice  bow  far 


air  of  Christian  philosophers,  and  who 
yet  defend  the  **  peculiar  institution"  of 
America.  We  had  a  hand  in  fomiding 
the  institution,  and  we  are  bound  to  do 
what  we  can  to  overthrow  it.  Gild  it 
as  men  will,  slavery  is  an  accursed  thing. 
6.  Phidias  was  a  celebrated  statuary 


ahead  of  his  time  Addison  was  when  he  J  of  Athens  who  died  h.c.  432.  Praxiteles, 


thus  speaks  of  slaves  and  slavery. 
There  are  persons,  in  this  year  of  grace 
1852,  who  affect  to  give  themselves  the 


a  famous  sculptor  of  Magna  Graecia, 
flourished  about  321  b.c. 


THE  VALUE  AND  PRICE  OF  KNOWLEDGE. 

Advantages.  Immunities.  Attainable.  Pilgrimages. 

Penances.  lnefflcacy.  Legitimate.  Impostors. 

Including.  Continuance.  Substitute.  Physician. 

Aichymist.  Licensed.  Canonized.  Exposed. 

It  is  not  true  that  ignorant  persons  have  no  notion  of  the  advan- 
tages of  truth  and  knowledge.  They  see  and  confess  those 
advantages  in  the  conduct,  the  immunities,  and  the  superior 
powers  of  the  possessors.  Were  these  attainable  by  pilgrimages 
the  most  toilsome,  or  penances  the  most  painful,  we  should  as- 
suredly have  as  many  pilgrims  and  as  many  self-tormentors  in 
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the  service  of  true  religion  and  virtue  as  now  exist  under  the 
tyranny  of  Papal  or  Brahman  superstition. 

This  incfficacy  of  legitimate  reason,  from  the  want  of  fit 
objects,— this  its  relative  weakness,  and  how  narrow  at  all  times 
its  immediate  sphere  of  action  must  be, — is  proved  to  us  by  the 
impostors  of  all  professions.  What,  I  pray,  is  their  fortress, 
the  rock  which  is  both  their  quarry  and  their  foundation,  from 
which  and  on  which  they  are  built?  The  desire  of  arriving 
at  the  end,  without  the  effort  of  thought  and  will,  which  are  the 
appointed  means.  Let  us  look  backward  three  or  four  centuries. 
Then,  as  now,  the  great  mass  of  mankind  were  governed  by  the 
three  main  wishes, — the  wish  for  vigour  of  body,  including  the 
absence  of  painful  feelings ;  for  wealth,  or  the  power  of  pro- 
curing the  external  conditions  of  bodily  enjoyment ;  these 
during  life,  and  security  from  pain,  and  continuance  of  happiness 
after  death. 

Then,  as  now,  men  were  desirous  to  attain  them  by  some 
easier  means  than  those  of  temperance,  industry,  and  strict 
justice.  They  gladly,  therefore,  apply  to  the  priest  who  would 
insure  them  happiness  hereafter  without  the  performance  of  their 
duties  here  ;  to  the  lawyer  who  could  make  money  a  substitute 
of  a  right  cause ;  to  the  physician,  whose  medicines  promised 
to  take  the  sting  out  of  the  tail  of  their  sensual  indulgences,  and 
let  them  fondle  and  play  with  vice,  as  with  a  charmed  serpent ; 
to  the  alchymist,  whose  gold-tincture  would  enrich  them  with- 
out toil  or  economy ;  and  to  the  astrologer,  from  whom  they 
could  purchase  foresight  without  knowledge  or  reflection.  The 
established  professions  were,  without  exception,  no  other  than 
licensed  modes  of  witchcraft.  The  wizards,  who  would  now 
find  their  due  reward  in  Bridewell,  and  their  appropriate  honours 
in  the  pillory,  sat  then  on  episcopal  thrones,  candidates  for 
saintship,  and  already  canonized  in  the  belief  of  their  deluded 
contemporaries ;  while  the  one  or  two  real  teachers  and  dis- 
coverers of  truth  were  exposed  to  the  hazard-of  fire  and  fageot — 
a  dungeon,  the  best  shrine  that  was  vouchsafed  to  a  Roger  Bacon 
and  a  Galileo. — Coleridge. 


THEORY  AND  PRACTICE  SHOULD  GO  TOGETHER. 


Abstraction. 
Announce. 
Science. 
Attendant. 


Consider. 
Involved. 
Vulgar. 

Inconsistencies. 
Exhibits. 


Fluency. 

Indicate. 

Opposite. 

Capacities. 

Incapacity. 


Eloquence. 

Abstract. 

Extremes. 

Indulgence. 

Marshalling. 


There  are  two  opposite  extremes  into  which  men  are  apt  to  fall 
in  preparing  themselves  for  the  duties  of  active  life.    The  one 
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arises  from  habits  of  abstraction  and  generalisation  carried 
to  an  excess ;  the  other  from  a  minute,  and  exclusive,  and  an 
unenlightened  attention  to  the  objects  and  events  which  happen 
to  fall  under  their  actual  experience.  In  a  perfect  system  of 
education  care  should  be  taken  to  guard  against  both  extremes, 
and  to  unite  habits  of  abstraction  with  habits  of  business  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  enable  men  to  consider  things,  either  in 
general  or  in  detail,  as  the  occasion  may  require.  Whichever  of 
these  habits  may  happen  to  gain  an  undue  ascendant  over  the 
mind,  it  will  necessarily  produce  a  character  limited  in  its  power, 
and  fitted  only  for  particular  exertions.  Hence  some  of  the 
apparent  inconsistencies  which  we  may  frequently  remark  in  the 
intellectual  capacities  of  the  same  person. 

One  man,  from  an  early  indulgence  in  abstract  speculation, 
possesses  a  knowledge  of  general  principles,  and  a  talent  for 
general  reasoning,  united  with  fluency  and  eloquence  in  the  use 
of  general  terms,  which  seem  to  the  vulgar  to  announce  abilities 
fitted  for  any  given  situation  in  life ;  while  in  the  conduct  of 
the  simplest  affairs  he  exhibits  every  mark  of  irresolution  and 
incapacity.  Another  not  only  acts  with  propriety  and  skill  in 
circumstances  which  require  a  minute  attention  to  details,  but 
possesses  an  acuteness  of  reasoning  and  a  facility  of  expression  on 
all  subjects  in  which  nothing  but  what  is  particular  is  involved  ; 
while  on  general  topics  he  is  perfectly  unable  either  to  reason  or 
to  judge.  It  is  this  last  turn  of  mind  which  I  think  we  have  in 
most  instances  in  view  when  we  speak  of  good  sense,  or  common 
sense,  in  opposition  to  science  and  philosophy. 

Both  philosophy  and  good  sense  imply  the  exercise  of  our 
reasoning  powers ;  and  they  differ  from  each  other  only  accord- 
ing as  these  powers  are  applied  to  particulars  or  to  general 
It  is  on  good  sense  (in  the  acceptation  in  which  I  have  now 
explained  the  term)  that  the  success  of  men  in  the  inferior  walks 
of  life  chiefly  depends  ;  but  that  it  does  not  always  indicate  a 
capacity  for  abstract  science,  or  for  general  speculation,  or  for 
able  conduct  in  situations  which  require  comprehensive  views, 
is  matter  even  of  vulgar  remark. 

When  theoretical  knowledge  and  practical  skill  are  happily 
combined  in  the  same  person,  the  intellectual  power  of  man 
appears  in  its  full  perfection ;  and  fits  him  equally  to  conduct 
with  a  masterly  hand  the  details  of  ordinary  business,  and  to 
contend  successfully  with  the  untried  difficulties  of  new  and 
hazardous  situations.  In  conducting  the  former,  mere  expe- 
rience may  frequently  be  a  sufficient  guide,  but  experience  and 
speculation  must  be  combined  together  to  prepare  us  for  the 
latter.    "Expert  men,"  says  Lord  Bacon,  "can  execute  and 
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judge  of  particulars  one  by  one ;  but  the  general  counsels,  and 
the  plots,  and  the  marshalling  of  affairs,  come  best  from  those 
that  are  learned."—  Stewart's  'Elements  of  the  Philosophy  of 
the  Human  Mind* 


HOPE  ON,  HOPE  EVER. 


Conducive. 
Conjecture. 
Anticipate. 
Conviction. 


Delusion. 
Asperity. 
Magnitude. 
Prejudice. 


Disposed. 
Reception. 
Benefits. 
Benevolent. 


Controvert 
Obstacles. 
Confer. 
Regarded. 


Views  with  respect  to  the  probable  improvement  of  the  world 
are  so  conducive  to  the  comfort  of  those  who  entertain  them, 
that  even,  although  they  were  founded  in  delusion*  a  wise  man 
would  be  disposed  to  cherish  them.  What  should  have  induced 
some  respectable  writers  to  controvert  them  with  so  great  an 
asperity  of  expression,  it  is  not  easy  to  conjecture  ;  for  whatever 
may  be  thought  of  their  truth,  their  practical  tendency  is  surely 
favourable  to  human  happiness  ;  nor  can  that  temper  of  mind, 
which  disposes  a  man  to  give  them  a  welcome  reception,  be 
candidly  suspected  of  designs  hostile  to  the  interests  of  humanity. 

One  thing  is  certain,  that  the  greatest  of  all  obstacles  to  the 
improvement  of  the  world,  is  that  prevailing  belief  of  its  impro- 
bability, which  damps  the  exertions  of  so  many  individuals  ;  and 
that,  in  proportion  as  the  contrary  opinion  becomes  general,  it 
realizes  the  events  which  it  leads  us  to  anticipate.  Surely,  if 
anything  can  have  a  tendency  to  call  forth  in  the  public  service 
the  exertions  of  individuals,  it  must  be  an  idea  of  the  magnitude 
of  that  work  in  which  they  are  conspiring,  and  a  belief  of  the 
permanence  .of  those  benefits  which  they  confer  on  mankind  by 
every  attempt  to  inform  and  to  enlighten  them. 

As  in  ancient  Rome,  therefore,  it  was  regarded  as  the  mark 
of  a  good  citizen,  never  to  despair  of  the  fortunes  of  the  re- 
public ;  so  the  good  citizen  of  the  world,  whatever  may  be  the 
political  aspect  of  his  own  times,  will  never  despair  of  the 
fortunes  of  the  human  race,  but  will  act  upon  the  conviction 
that  prejudice,  slavery,  and  corruption,  must  gradually  give 
way  to  truth,  liberty,  and  virtue  ;  and  that,  in  the  moral  world, 
as  well  as  in  the  material,  the  farther  our  observations  extend, 
and  the  longer  they  are  continued,  the  more  we  shall  perceive  of 
order  and  of  benevolent  design  in  the  universe. — Stewart's 
'Elements  of  the  Philosophy  of  the  Human  Mind? 
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THE  GLORY  OF  PHILOSOPHY. 

With  thee,  serene  Philosophy,  with  thee, 

And  thy  bright  garland,  let  me  crown  my  song ! 

Effusive  source  of  evidence  and  truth ! 

A  lustre  shedding  o'er  the  ennobled  mind, 

Stronger  than  summer-noon  ;  and  pure  as  that, 

Whose  mild  vibrations  soothe  the  parted  soul, 

New  to  the  dawning  of  celestial  day. 

Hence  through  her  nourished  powers,  enlarged  by  thee, 

She  springs  aloft  with  elevated  pride, 

Above  the  tangling  mass  of  low  desires, 

That  bind  the  fluttering  crowd  ;  and,  angel- winged, 

The  heights  of  science  and  of  virtue  gains, 

Where  all  is  calm  and  clear ;  with  Nature  round, 

Or  in  the  starry  regions,  or  the  abyss, 

To  Reason's  and  to  Fancy's  eye  displayed  : 

The  first  up-tracing,  from  the  dreary  void, 

The  chain  of  causes  and  effects,  to  Him, 

The  world-producing  Essence !  who  alone 

Possesses  being ;  while  the  last  receives 

The  whole  magnificence  of  heaven  and  earth, 

And  every  beauty,  delicate  or  bold, 

Obvious  or  more  remote,  with  livelier  sense, 

Diffusive  painted  on  the  rapid  mind. 

Tutored  by  thee,  hence  Poetry  exalts 

Her  voice  to  ages ;  and  informs  the  page 

With  music,  image,  sentiment  and  thought, 

Never  to  die !  the  treasure  of  mankind ! 

Their  highest  honour,  and  their  truest  joy  ! 

Without  thee,  what  were  unenlightened  Man  ? 

A  savage  roaming  through  the  woods  and  wilds, 

In  quest  of  prey  ;  and  with  the  unfashioned  fur 

Rough  clad  ;  devoid  of  every  finer  art, 

And  elegance  of  life.    Nor  happiness 

Domestic,  mixed  of  tenderness  and  care, 

Nor  moral  excellence,  nor  social  bliss, 

Nor  guardian  law  were  his  ;  nor  various  skill 

To  turn  tbc  furrow  or  to  guide  the  tool 

Mechanic ;  nor  the  heaven-conducted  prow 

Of  navigation  bold,  that  fearless  braves 

The  burning  Line  or  dares  the  wintry  Pole  ; 

Mother  severe  of  infinite  delights ! 

Nothing,  save  rapine,  indolence,  and  guile, 
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And  woes  on  woes,  a  still  revolving  train ! 
Whose  horrid  circle  had  made  hnman  life 
Than  non-existence  worse :  but,  taught  by  thee, 
Ours  are  the  plans  of  policy  and  peace  ; 
To  live  like  brothers,  and  conjunctive  all 
Embellish  life.    While  thus  laborious  crowds 
Ply  the  tough  oar,  Philosophy  directs 
The  ruling  helm  ;  or  like  the  liberal  breath 
Of  potent  Heaven,  invisible,  the  sail 
Swells  out,  and  bears  the  inferior  world  along. 

Thomson. 

INFLUENCE  OF  DANTE'S  POETRY. 

Memorable.  Subsisted.  Institution*.  Monachi*m. 

Contending.  Politics.  Susceptibility.  Enthusiastic 

Subsequent.  Ultimately.  Melancholy.  Influence. 

Immediate.  Denounced.  Admonitions.  Invisible. 

Independence.  Composition.  Secular.  Describe. 

Theology.  Inscription.  Gradations.  Persecution. 

At  the  latter  part  of  the  thirteenth  century  there  was  a  great 
darkness  over  the  whole  of  Europe ;  but  we,  from  our  insular 
position,  and  from  our  being  a  conquered  country,1  ruled  by 
foreign  princes,  were  less  advanced  in  education  and  literature 
than  either  France  or  Italy.  It  is  memorable,  however,  that 
then,  in  all  countries,  various  enthusiasms  had  declined. 
Chivalry  had  become  a  name,  an  order,  but  it  was  not  a  vital 
reality.  The  Crusades  had  ceased,  and  a  reaction,  in  which 
people  wondered  at  the  excitement  of  the  past,  followed.  Some 
institutions  of  the  Church,  which  had  subsisted  for  ages,  were 
keenly  felt  as  an  oppression  even  by  those  whose  tongues  were 
silent.  Monachism*  had  continued  from  the  sixth  century  ;  but 
now,  while  its  hold  was  strong  on  the  fears  of  the  people,  its 
influence  on  their  affections  had  declined.  Thought  was  moving, 
but  yet  very  slowly,  for  ignorance  checked  its  progress. 

A  greater  event,  for  Europe,  than  any  battle,  however  glorious, 
or  the  reign  of  any  sovereign,  however  splendid,  was  the  birth  of 
the  poet  Dante,  the  illustrious  Florentine,  in  1265.8  This  great 
man  was  born  at  a  time  when  Italy  was  torn  by  contending 
factions,  and  when  the  Church  rather  fomented  than  quieted  the 
contest.  He  was  completely  mixed  up  in  the  politics  of  the 
time ;  his  personal  sorrows  aggravating  the  susceptibility  of  his 
temper.  Very  early  in  life  he  formed  an  enthusiastic  attachment 
for  Beatrice  Portinari,  whose  early  death  cast  a  gloom  over  his 
mind  from  which  he  never  recovered.  His  subsequent  marriage 
to  Gemma  Donati  is  asserted,  but  on  very  slight  grounds,  to 
have  been  unhappy  ;  certain  it  is  his  wife's  family  were  of  differ- 
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ent  opinions  to  himself  on  politics,  and  ultimately  became  his 
enemies.  Equally  fearless  and  melancholy,  the  great  yet  gloomy 
genius  of  Dante  was  destined  to  exert  a  mighty  influence,  not 
merely  on  Italy,  but  on  Europe. 

We  shall  best  understand  the  effect  of  Dante's  writings,  on 
his  own  immediate  time,  if  we  put  a  supposititious4  case.  Ima- 
gine a  mighty  poet  of  our  own  age,  writing  a  poem,  that  told  us 
of  the  eternal  destiny  of  great  and  well-known  persons  recently 
deceased  ;  that  denounced  their  vices,  and  showed  with  terrible 
distinctness,  how,  in  the  regions  of  punishment,  they  were  being 
tormented  ;  that  uttered,  like  an  accusing  angel,  admonitions 
and  threatenings  to  the  living,  that  revealed  to  the  awe-struck 
gaze  the  invisible  world,  and,  instead  of  thronging  it  with  angels 
and  demons,  gave  it  a  grand  and  terrible  human  interest  by 
peopling  it  with  well-known  earthly  beings. 

With  all  our  freedom  of  the  press,  and  our  independence  of 
thought,  the  man  who  ventured  to  do  that,  even  now,  would  be 
feared,  hated,  persecuted.  We  should  forget  the  value  of  the 
lesson,  and  thank  only  of  the  sternness  of  the  teacher.  In  the 
thirteenth  century  and  the  beginning  of  the  fourteenth,  when 
popes  and  potentates  ruled  over  mind  and  body,  we  may  feebly 
imagine  the  electric  power  of  the  voice  that  seemed  to  come  up 
from  the  bottomless  pit,  charged  wjth  the  wailings  of  the  sad,  and 
the  warnings  of  the  tortured.  Hitherto  poets  had  sung  love 
strains  and  war  songs,  mingling  such  gentle  satire  as  stimulated 
rather  than  offended.  Now,  there  was  a  bard  with  another 
message.  As  a  piece  of  merely  human  composition  and  secular 
writing  there  had  been  nothing  presented  to  the  world  so 
original,  daring,  and  awful,  as  the  Divina  Comedia  (or  the  epic 
of  the  Divine  Justice)  of  Dante. 

It  is  impossible  in  a  sketch  to  give  any  idea  of  a  work  that 
attempts  to  describe  the  unseen  world  with  awful  minuteness. 
In  accordance  with  the  theology  of  the  time  he  describes  three 
states  : — Hell,  Purgatory,  and  Heaven.  Every  image  that  can 
fill  up  the  terrible  is  used  to  describe  the  state  of  the  lost. 

The  inscription  on  the  gates  of  Hell  prepares  the  mind  for  the 
horrible  scenes  he  describes  in  its  various  gradations  of  woe  : — 

"  Through  me  you  pass  into  the  city  of  woe  : 
Through  me  you  pass  into  eternal  pain : 
Through  me  among  the  people  lost  for  aye. 
Justice  the  founder  of  my  fabric  moved : 
To  rear  me  was  the  task  of  power  divine, 
Supremest  wisdom,  aud  primeval  love. 
Before  me  things  create  were  none,  save  things 
Eternal,  and  eternal  I  endure ; 
All  hope  abandon,  ye  who  enter  here." 
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It  was  not  to  be  expected  that  this  great  man  and  sublime 
genius,  so  beyond  his  age,  would  escape  persecution.  He  was 
condemned  to  exile,  and  sentenced  to  be  burnt  alive,  if  he 
returned  to  Florence,  He  never  did  return,  but  wandered  heart- 
broken  for  many  years  in  different  lands. — Balfoub's  *  Sketches 
of  English  Literature.'* 

1.  Referring  to  the  Norman  Conqnest. 

2.  The  state  of  monks,  nuns,  Sec. 

3.  Dante's  great  work  is  the  Divina 
Comedia,  and  as  a  work  of  genius  it  ranks 
with  the  epics  of  Homer,  Virgil,  and  our 
own  Milton.  Dante  was  a  soldier  and 
a  statesman  as  well  as  an  author.  lie 
died  a.d.  1321,  after  a  life  of  great  vicissi- 


tudes.  Carlyle  ranks  him  as  one  of  his 

poetic  "  heroes." 

4.  We  have  here  what  grammarians 
call  an  impropriety.  Supposititious 
means  "  put  in  the  place  of  another  by 
trick  or  fraud."  Imaginary  or  ideal 
would  be  a  better  word. 


INDUSTRIAL  EDUCATION  IN  WORKHOUSES. 


Visitors. 
Confirms. 
Obvious. 
Supporting. 


Sedentary. 
Securing. 
Inducement. 
Independent. 


Confinement. 
Reference. 
Instruction. 
Employment. 


Conducive. 
Utility. 
Obtained. 
Arrangement. 


It  is  a  frequent  remark  of  visitors  to  workhouse  schools,  that 
the  girls  present1  a  very  superior  appearance  to  the  boys.  While 
the  former  are  healthy-looking  and  well-grown,  the  latter  are 
comparatively  stunted  in  growth,  less  healthy  in  look,  and  alto- 
gether of  an  inferior  physical  development.  I  was  long  puzzled 
to  account  for  this  difference,  as  the  treatment  of  both  is  very 
Bimilar  ;  but  I  am  now  persuaded  tliat  it  is  owing  to  the  want  of 
appropriate  industrial  work  for  the  boys.  In  general,  there  is 
no  difficulty  in  finding  abundant  suitable  employment  for  the 
girls  ;  and  though  a  considerable  part  of  it,  such  as  sewing,  is 
sedentary,  the  female  constitution  seems  to  suffer  far  less  from 
confinement  than  that  of  the  other  sex  ;  and  in  washing,  scouring, 
bed-making,  &c,  there  is  always  much  of  that  sort  of  work  most 
conducive  to  health. 

In  by  far  the  majority  of  workhouses,  the  boys  are  exclusively 
employed  in  shoemaking  and  tailoring,  or  other  sedentary  occu- 
pations ;  opportunities  for  athletic  sports  are  rare,  and  thus,  at 
an  age  when  the  frame  is  forming,  and  exercise  necessary  to 
its  full  development,  they  are  kept  in  a  way  that  readily 
accounts  for  their  inferior  physical  appearance.  In  some  country 
establishments,  where  the  boys  arc  more  employed  in  field 
labour,  this  inferiority  of  appearance  is  not  perceptible,  and  this 
fact  confirms  the  opinion  I  have  expressed  as  to  the  true  causes 
of  this  marked  difference  of  the  sexes  in  some  workhouses. 

Hence,  with  a  view  of  securing  the  health  of  the  boys,  garden 
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or  field  labour  is,  I  am  satisfied,  superior  to  most  other  ;  and  if 
we  view  the  subject  with  reference  to  their  probable  destination 
in  after  life,  the  utility  of  this  species  of  employment  becomes 
still  more  obvious.  The  greater  proportion  of  workhouse  children 
will  have  to  gain  their  livelihood  as  agricultural  labourers,  and 
where  they  are  engaged  in  other  occupations,  the  general  practice 
of  annexing  allotments  to  cottages  renders  a  knowledge  of  garden 
cultivation  of  no  little  importance  to  the  tenants.  I  met  with  a 
shoemaker  in  Kent,  who,  from  a  quarter  of  an  acre,  had  received 
10/.  in  return  for  the  produce  from  January  to  August,  besides 
plentifully  supplying  himself  and  family  with  vegetables. 

The  profit  arising  from  such  employment  would  be  a  power- 
ful inducement  for  resorting  to  it,  and  yet,  under  the  present 
arrangement  of  workhouses,  the  boys  are  rarely  engaged  in  this 
occupation.  A  sufficiency  of  land  is  frequently  wanting  ;  but 
where,  as  in  most  country  workhouses,  there  is  no  difficulty  on 
this  score,  there  is  a  difficulty  in  making  it  fully  available  for 
purposes  of  instruction.  The  schoolmaster  rarely  combines 
agricultural  with  school  knowledge,  and  hence  he  is  incapable  of 
undertaking  the  superintendence  of  the  land ;  besides,  most 
country  workhouses  do  not  contain  more  than  fifteen  or  twenty 
children  of  an  age  to  be  employed  in  such  labour,  hence  other 
classes  are  resorted  to  for  a  supply  of  the  requisite  strength ; 
and  then,  if  the  boys  are  also  employed,  they  get  commingled 
with  the  adults,  from  whom  it  is  absolutely  essential,  on  moral 
grounds,  to  keep  them  distinct. 

Many  workhouses  are  surrounded  with  four  or  five  acres, 
which  often  present  models  of  good  cultivation,  supplying 
abundant  vegetable  produce  for  300  or  400  persons.  But  this 
result  is  almost  invariably  obtained  by  the  great  skill  of  the 
governor,  whose  object  is  to  produce  the  greatest  result  at  the 
least  cost,  and  thus  he  employs  the  aged,  who  are  more  trust- 
worthy, and  require  less  teaching  and  superintendence ;  or  the 
able-bodied  in  preference  to  the  children  who  are  not  under  his 
immediate  control.  Hence  farmers  are  often  very  unwilling  to 
engage  boys  from  a  workhouse,  and  the  children  remain  a  burden 
to  their  parishes,  long  after  they  ought  to  be  supporting  them- 
selves by  independent  work. — 'Minutes  of  the  Committee  of 
Council  on.  Education  for  lfc47-8-9.' 

1.  How  would  this  word  be  pro- 1  leaping,  and  other  exercises  which  were 
nounced  were  it  an  objective?  I  practised  by  the  ancients. 

2.  Such  as  wrestling,  boxing,  running, 
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THE  OBJECT  OF  WORKHOUSE  SCHOOLS. 

Patient.  Industry.  Conduce.  Expedient. 

Independence.  Contribute.  Construct.  Expenditure. 

Flexible.  Incessant.  Reverse.  Inspirited. 

Rotation.  Essential.  Prevent.  Recreation. 

Monotonous.  Sedentary.  Vocal.  Innocent. 

Precision.  Manoeuvres.  Regiment.  Regulated. 

It  is  the  object  of  these  schools  (Parochial  Union  Schools)  to 
educate  children  destined  for  country  pursuits  in  such  a  way  as 
to  make  them  good  labourers  and  prosperous  cottagers,  so  that 
they  shall  not  only  acquire  habits  of  patient  industry  and  means 
of  future  livelihood,  but  such  knowledge  of  useful  arts  as  may 
conduce  hereafter  to  improve  their  little  stock  of  comforts  and 
power  of  ministering  to  the  welfare  of  their  families.    It  is, 
therefore,  expedient  to  give  them  some  knowledge  of  the  com- 
monest handicrafts.    The  boys  at  the  Ealing  school  used  to  per- 
form all  the  work  that  was  required  to  be  done  ;  they  were  their 
own  carpenters,  bricklayers,  and  glaziers.    To  a  cottager,  there 
is  no  knowledge  more  useful  than  that  of  carpentering,  shoe- 
making,  and  tailoring.    In  addition  to  bare  necessaries,  our 
labourers  and  mechanics  have  rarely  the  means  of  supplying  the 
small  comforts  which  add  to  the  decencies  of  life,  and  minister  to 
independence.    The  leisure  hours  spent  at  home  will  supply  them 
when  the  labourer  has  skill  enough  to  cultivate  his  garden  ;  its 
vegetables  add  greatly  to  his  table,  while  the  flowers  nourish  a 
sense  of  beauty,  and  contribute  to  the  cheerfulness  of  his  dwell- 
ing. 

A  very  small  number  of  carpenter's  tools,  if  he  has  learnt 
to  use  them,  will  keep  his  furniture  in  order,  and  his  house  in 
neatness,  enabling  him  to  construct  cupboards,  shelves,  screens, 
clothes-chests,  &c. ;  while  the  power  of  mending  clothes  and  shoes 
would  materially  lessen  his  expenditure  and  add  to  the  comfort 
and  respectable  appearance  of  himself  and  his  family.  For  this 
purpose  there  should  be  a  carpenter's  as  well  as  a  shoemaker's 
and  tailor's  shop,  besides  the  bakehouse  and  brewhouse  at  the 
district  school.  During  the  winter  months,  the  long  evenings, 
and  the  wet  days,  time  might  be  thus  most  usefully  occupied 
which  is  now  wasted  in  knitting  or  idling.  It  should  be  an  in- 
flexible rule  of  a  district  school  that  there  should  be  no  unem- 
ployed time.  It  should  be  a  course  of  almost  incessant  industry 
from  morning  till  night.  This  is  no  hardship  to  the  children, 
but  quite  the  reverse.  I  have  questioned  numbers  of  them,  and 
without  a  single  exception  have  found  that,  however  distasteful 
school  was  to  them,  they  delighted  in  industrial  pursuits.  If 
they  wish  to  punish  a  boy  at  an  industrial  school,  they  prevent 
him  from  working. 
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.  The  boys  should,  in  rotation,  pass  a  certain  number  of  hours 
in  each  of  the  shops,  and  also  work  in  turn  at  all  the  various 
occupations  in  the  farm  of  which  they  were  capable  ;  each  being 
duly  explained  to  them,  as  well  as  performed  by  them.  Variety 
of  work  is  essential  to  prevent  fatigue,  and  due  care  must  be 
taken  to  apportion  it  in  kind,  as  well  as  amount,  to  the  strength 
of  the  child;  but  it  should  be,  with  the  exception  of  meal 
time,  and  three  hours  of  school-time,  and  a  very  short  period 
for  walking  exercise,  continuous  throughout  the  day.  It  is 
the  best  recreation  the  boys  can  have.  The  girls  require  more 
walking  exercise,  as  their  household  and  needlework  is  of  a 
more  monotonous  and  sedentary  character. 

Cheerfulness  should  be  imparted  to  labour  ;  and,  for  this  pur- 
pose, vocal  music  is  most  useful.  It  not  only  relieves  fatigue, 
and  prevents  weariness,  but  it  cherishes  good  sentiments  and 
kindly  feelings.  Its  great  influence  over  bodies  of  men,  espe- 
cially in  the  effects  of  the  vocal  chorus  of  the  German  armies, 
has  been  often  noted.  The  young  are  even  more  impressible  by 
music  than  adults.  Singing  is  a  natural  gratification  to  most 
children,  and  they  ought  not  to  be  debarred  from  it,  for  it  is  not 
only  an  innocent  but  an  improving  taste.  The  children  in  dis- 
trict-schools should  be  taught  to  improve  this  faculty,  and  strike 
up  a  merry  song  as  they  go  forth  to  and  return  from  their  work. 
Precision  in  the  performance  of  many  of  the  labours  in  the  field 
might  be  aided  by  the  same  appliance,  just  as  the  manoeuvres  of 
a  regiment  are  regulated,  as  well  as  inspirited,  by  its  band. — 
*  Minutes  of  the  Committee  of  Council  on  Education  for  1847-8-9.' 


THE  EDUCATION  OF  THE  LABOURER'S  CHILD. 

Alleged.  Influence.  Frugal.  Constitution. 

Inured.  Benefiting.  Pursuits.  Calculated- 

Interval.  Intervene.  Traverses.  Accomplish. 

Characteristic.  Indolence.  Intellectual.  Acquired. 

Mechanical.  Influences.  Subject.  Equipoise. 

Preponderance.  Antagonist.  Dimensions.  Stagnating. 

I  have  heard  it  alleged  by  parents,  as  a  reason  for  not  sending 
their  children  to  school,  when  they  are  of  an  age  to  be  useful  to 
them  at  home,  or  to  go  to  work,  that  they  are  fearful  lest,  havin 
had  too  much  learning,  they  should  not  take  kindly  to  labour. 
Some  weight  might  be  attached  to  this  argument,  if,  in  the  kind 
of  labour  to  which  the  child  was  first  put,  any  consideration  were 
had  as  to  its  influence  on  his  future  well-being  as  a  labourer.  To 
those  persons  who  deny  that  the  growth  of  a  man's  understanding 
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lends  any  aid  to  the  development  of  his  religious  character,  and 
who  hold,  that  to  make  a  labouring  man  sober,  honest,  indus- 
trious, and  frugal,  thews  and  sinews  only  are  needed,  and  not 
principles ;  a  hardy  constitution,  but  not  a  sound  mind  ;  a 
body  inured  to  labour,  but  not  an  enterprising  spirit,  or  a  good 
understanding,  or  self-respect,  or  forethought,  it  might  seem 
a  doubtful  question,  whether,  in  sacrificing  the  wages  which  the 
child  would  earn  to  send  him  to  school,  the  labourer  was  in  truth 
benefiting  his  child.  If  the  child's  pursuits  when  he  left  school 
were  calculated  to  give  him  habits  of  industry  and  self-dependence, 
it  might  be  considered  better,  by  persons  holding  these  opinions, 
that  he  should  be  taken  as  early  as  possible  from  school. 

The  case  is,  however,  far  otherwise.  There  is  no  consideration 
had  of  the  influence  of  the  sort  of  work  to  which  he  is  first  put, 
on  the  formation  of  the  character  of  the  good  labourer  in  him. 
His  usefulness,  and  not  his  welfare,  is  the  thing  considered  ;  and 
a  long  and  dreary  interval  is  allowed  to  intervene  between  the 
time  he  leaves  school  and  that  when  his  industrial  education 
can,  in  any  sense,  be  said  to  begin.  He  goes,  it  may  be,  into  the 
fields  at  daybreak,  to  drive  away  the  birds  from  the  growing  crops, 
and  continues  there  until  sunset ;  or  he  is  sent  out  to  watch  pigs  or 
geese,  or  to  keep  cattle  or  sheep.  Thus  employed,  he  is  conver- 
sant with  the  same  horizon,  contends  with  the  same  flock  of 
sparrows,  traverses  the  boundaries  of  the  same  field,  leans  daily 
against  the  same  gate,  or  site  under  the  6ame  hedge,  for  months, 
and  perhaps  for  years  together. 

It  is  difficult  to  conceive  what,  under  such  circumstances,  is 
the  state  of  the  mind  of  a  poor  child,  stored  with  nothing  to 
reflect  upon,  and  unaccustomed  to  reflect ;  with  nothing  to 
undertake,  and  nothing  to  accomplish,  beyond  that  one  wearisome 
duty ;  passing  months  and  years  of  the  most  characteristic 
portion  of  its  life  in  a  state  approaching  as  nearly  as  may  be  to 
one  of  sterile  indolence.  The  intellectual  stagnation  of  an  ex- 
istence like  this  eats  into  the  soul  of  the  child.  I  have  often 
been  told  by  those  who  have  taken  the  pains  to  ascertain  it, 
of  the  marvellous  inroads  it  makes  in  his  character ;  what  a 
cloud  it  brings  over  his  understanding  ;  how,  in  a  few  months, 
scarce  a  trace  remains  of  the  knowledge  he  had  acquired  at 
school,  except,  perhaps  its  most  technical  and  mechanical  ele- 
ments ;  and  how  seldom  his  conduct  gives  any  evidence  of  those 
religious  influences,  to  which  it  had  been  a  principal  object  of  the 
school  to  subject  him. 

In  truth,  although  his  intellectual  life  has  been  stagnating, 
it  has  not  been  thus  with  the  life  of  his  senses.  On  the  side 
of  these  lies  all  bis  danger.    The  school  had  established  indeed 
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some  equipoise  of  the  moral  and  intellectual  elements  of  Lis 
being  and  of  the  sensual  ;  but  the  preponderance  of  the  latter  has 
begun,  and  the  animal  in  him  is  destined  to  grow  with  his 
growth  and  strengthen  with  his  strength,  as  the  antagonist 
principle  shrinks  in  its  dimensions  by  disuse,  until  the  one  is 
wholly  lost  in  the  excess  of  the  other. — Moseley. 


THE  CROSSING-SWEEPER. 

Dilapidated.  Vagrant.  Vermin.  Parasites. 

Paragraph.  Discernment.  Traditional.  Comprehensive. 

Mysterious.  Delicacy.  Superior.  Propagation. 

Accommodation.  Edifice.  Spiritual.  Destination. 

Jo  lives — that  is  to  say,  Jo  has  not  yet  died — in  a  ruinous 
place,  known  to  the  like  of  him  by  the  name  of  Tom-all-alone's. 
It  is  a  black,  dilapidated  street,  avoided  by  all  decent  people ; 
where  the  crazy  houses  were  seized  upon,  when  their  decay  was 
far  advanced,  by  some  bold  vagrants,  who,  after  establishing 
their  own  possession,  took  to  letting  them  out  in  lodgings.  Now, 
these  tumbling  tenements  contain,  by  night,  a  swarm  of  misery. 
As,  on  the  ruined  human  wretch,  vermin  parasites  appear,  so 
these  ruined  shelters  have  bred  a  crowd  of  foul  existence  that 
crawls  in  and  out  of  gaps  in  walls  and  boards  ;  and  coils  itself 
to  sleep  in  maggot  numbers,  where  the  rain  drips  in,  and  comes 
and  goes,  fetching  and  carrying  fever,  and  sowing  more  evil  in 
its  every  footprint  than  Lord  Coodle,  and  Sir  Thomas  Doodle, 
and  the  Duke  of  Foodie,  and  all  the  fine  gentlemen  in  office, 
down  to  Zoodle,  shall  set  right  in  five  hundred  years — though 
born  expressly  to  do  it. 

Twice,  lately,  there  has  been  a  crash  and  a  cloud  of  dust,  like 
the  springing  of  a  mine  in  Tom-all-alone's  ;  and,  each  time,  a 
house  has  fallen.  These  accidents  have  made  a  paragraph  in  the 
newspapers,  and  have  filled  a  bed  or  two  in  the  nearest  hospital. 
The  gaps  remain,  and  there  are  not  unpopular  lodgings  among 
the  rubbish.  As  several  more  houses  are  nearly  ready  to  go,  the 
next  crash  in  Tom-all-alone's  may  be  expected  to  be  a  good  one. 

This  desirable  property  is  in  Chancery,  of  course.  It  would  be 
an  insult  to  the  discernment  of  any  man,  with  half  an  eye,  to  tell 
him  so.  Whether  "  Tom  "  is  the  popular  representative  of  the 
original  plaintiff  or  defendant  in  Jarndyce  and  Jarndyce;  or 
whether  Tom  lived  here  when  the  suit  had  laid  the  street  waste, 
all  alone,  until  other  settlers  came  to  join  him  ;  or  whether  the 
traditional  title  is  a  comprehensive  name  for  a  retreat  cut  off  from 
honest  company  and  put  out  of  the  pale  of  hope,  perhaps  nobody 
knows.    Certainly,  Jo  don't  know. 
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"  For  I  don't,"  says  Jo,  "  I  don't  know  nothink." 

It  must  be  a  strange  state  to  be  like  Jo  !  To  shuffle  through 
the  streets,  unfamiliar  with  the  shapes,  and  in  utter  darkness  as 
to  the  meaning,  of  those  mysterious  symbols,  so  abundant  over 
the  shops,  and  at  the  corners  of  streets,  and  on  the  doors,  and  in 
the  windows  !  To  see  people  read,  and  to  see  people  write,  and 
to  see  the  postman  deliver  letters,  and  not  to  have  the  least  idea 
of  all  that  language — to  be  to  every  scrap  of  it  stone  blind  and 
dumb !  It  must  be  very  puzzling  to  see  the  good  company  going 
to  the  churches  on  Sundays,  with  their  books  in  their  hands,  and 
to  think  (for  perhaps  Jo  does  think  at  odd  times)  what  does  it 
all  mean,  and  if  it  means  anything  to  anybody,  how  comes  it 
that  it  means  nothing  to  me  ?  To  be  hustled  and  jostled,  and 
moved  on  ;  and  really  to  feel  that  it  would  be  perfectly  true  that 
I  have  no  business  here  or  there,  or  anywhere :  and  yet  to  be 
perplexed  by  the  consideration  that  I  am  here  somehow,  too,  and 
everybody  overlooked  me  until  I  became  the  creature  that  I  am  ! 
It  must  be  a  strange  state,  not  merely  to  be  told  that  I  am 
scarcely  human  (as  in  the  case  of  my  offering  myself  for  a  wit- 
ness), but  to  feel  it  of  my  own  knowledge  all  my  life !  To  see 
the  horses,  dogs,  and  cattle  go  by  me,  and  to  know  that  in 
ignorance  I  belong  to  them,  and  not  to  the  superior  beings  in  my 
shape,  whose  delicacy  I  offend  !  Jo's  ideas  of  a  criminal  trial, 
or  a  judge,  or  a  bishop,  or  a  government,  or  that  inestimable 
jewel  to  him  (if  he  only  knew  it)  the  Constitution,  should  be 
strange  !  His  own  material  and  immaterial  life  is  wonderfully 
strange,  his  death  the  strangest  thing  of  all. 

Jo  comes  out  of  Tom-all-alone's,  meeting  the  tardy  morning, 
which  is  always  late  in  getting  down  there,  and  munches  his 
dirty  bit  of  bread  as  he  comes  along.  His  way  lying  through 
many  streets,  and  the  houses  not  yet  being  open,  he  sits  down 
to  breakfast  on  the  door-step  of  the  Society  for  the  Propagation 
of  the  Gospel  in  Foreign  Parts,  and  gives  it  a  brush  when  he  has 
finished,  as  an  acknowledgment  of  the  accommodation.  He 
admires  the  size  of  the  edifice,  and  wonders  what  it's  all  about. 
He  has  no  idea,  poor  wretch,  of  the  spiritual  destitution  of  a 
coral  reef  in  the  Pacific,  or  what  it  costs  to  look  up  the  precious 
souls  among  the  cocoa-nuts  and  bread-fruit. 

He  goes  to  his  crossing,  and  begins  to  lay  it  out  for  the  day. 
The  town  awakes ;  the  great  teetotum  is  set  up  for  its  daily  spin 
and  whirl ;  all  that  unaccountable  reading  and  writing,  which 
has  been  suspended  for  a  few  hours,  recommences.  Jo,  and  the 
other  lower  animals,  get  on  in  the  unintelligible  mass  as  they 
can.  It  is  market-day.  The  blinded  oxen,  over-goaded,  over- 
driven, never  guided,  run  into  wrong  places  and  are  beaten  out ; 
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and  plunge,  red-eyed  and  foaming,  at  stone  walls ;  and  often 
sorely  hurt  the  innocent,  and  often  sorely  hurt  themselves. 
Very  like  Jo  and  his  order :  very,  very  like.— Dickens'  *  Bleak 
House.' 


MAN  LIVES  BI  LABOUR. 

Precarious.  Inhospitable.  Emerge.  Transport. 

Previous.  Produce.  Literature.  Commodity. 

Production.  Importance.  Accumulating.  Co-operation. 

Combination.  Distributed.  Provident.  Beneficial. 

Influence.  Consequently.  Obtain.  Self-evident. 

"  Man  lives  by  labour."  In  the  savage  state  he  lives,  as  the 
saying  is,  from  hand  to  mouth  ;  his  numbers  must  be  small, 
and  his  existence  precarious.  In  the  Polar  Regions,  the  Desert 
of  Arabia,  and  other  inhospitable  parts,  there  seem  not  to  be 
the  means  to  enable  man  to  emerge  from  a  state  of  barbarism. 
The  first  use  that  the  natives  of  such  regions  could  be  supposed 
to  make  of  their  dawning  intelligence,  would  be  to  transport 
their  energies  to  more  inviting  localities.  In  the  more  favoured 
regions  of  the  globe,  the  earth  is  not  incessantly  yielding  food 
for  man — tbere  is  generally  one  principal  harvest  in  the  year, 
upon  which  man  must  contrive  to  subsist  till  the  return  of  the 
next  harvest. 

Although,  therefore,  man  lives  by  labour,  he  does  not  in 
reality  subsist  by  his  present  labour :  he  subsists  by  the  labour 
which  he.  has  performed,  and  will  subsist  by  the  labour  which 
he  is  performing.  However  severe,  skilful,  and  profitable  his 
present  labour  may  be,  he  and  his  fellow-labourers  collec- 
tively must  subsist  upon  the  produce  of  previous  labour.  The 
produce  of  previous  labour  is  the  wealth  of  a  country — the  food, 
clothing  and  fuel,  the  houses  and  public  buildings,  the  roads  and 
bridges,  the  ships  and  carriages,  the  docks  and  canals,  the  imple- 
ments and  machinery,  the  printing  presses,  works  of  art  and 
literature.  Commodity  is  a  name  frequently  given  to  what  has 
been  produced.  Commodities  then  are  wealth.  Destroy  this 
wealth,  and  labour  as  we  may,  we  perish.  Accordingly,  it  is 
plain  that  the  well-being  of  the  inhabitants  of  a  country  must 
depend,  not  only  upon  their  character  and  knowledge,  but  also 
upon  the  quality  and  abundance  of  their  wealth  as  compared  with 
their  numbers.  It  is  also  plain  that  of  this  wealth,  part  may  be 
considered  as  set  aside  for  mere  enjoyment,  and  part  to  be  em- 
ployed in  the  business  of  production,  the  stopping  of  which  would 
lead  to  the  future  extinction  of  our  race.  This  last- mentioned 
portion  of  wealth  is  called  Capital. 

The  capital  of  a  country  consists  of  food  and  clothing  to 
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mintain  those  who  are  engaged  in  the  business  of  production, 
as  well  as  of  the  machinery,  tools,  materials,  &c,  devoted  to 
that  business.  In  short,  capital  may  be  de6ned  to  be,  that 
portion  of  the  produce  of  previous  labour  which  is  devoted  to 
the  business  of  future  production.  The  inhabitants  of  every 
country  that  has  made  much  progress  in  civilization  have  felt 
the  importance  of  accumulating  capital.  While  capital  is  small 
they  have  seen  that  the  population  must  be  small  and  scattered, 
that  there  be  but  little  division  of  labour,  little  power  of  co- 
operation :  they  have  also  seen  that,  to  create  this  capital,  this 
result  of  saving  and  self-denial,  there  must  be  security  of  pos- 
session. Hence  laws,  guaranteeing  to  every  man  a  property  in 
the  produce  of  his  labour,  are  universal  throughout  civilized 
society.  In  fact,  security  of  property  is  essential  not  only  to 
capital,  to  power,  to  skill,  to  combination  and  division  of  labour, 
but  also  to  self-preservation. 

In  what  manner  the  capital  of  a  country  will  be  distributed 
among  its  inhabitants  depends  upon  a  variety  of  circumstances. 
Some  are  more  skilful,  some  more  industrious,  some  more 
enterprising,  some  more  saving  and  provident  than  others. 
The  arrangements  of  society  may  be  more  or  less  happily 
contrived  for  encouraging  the  most  beneficial  distribution  of 
capital ;  but  individual  character  must  have  great  influence  in 
determining  the  share  of  each.  It  is  to  be  expected,  therefore, 
that  some  will  possess  more  than  their  proportional  share  of 
the  general  capital  of  the  country,  and  will  consequently  have  a 
command  over  a  proportionally  larger  share  of  the  forthcoming 
produce  of  capital  and  labour. 

What  is  to  be  lamented,  however,  is,  that  there  should  be  some 
who  possess  no  capital — who  depend  entirely  for  present  main- 
tenance upon  the  capital  of  others.  Such  persons,  in  order  to 
obtain  a  maintenance  out  of  the  produce  of  the  labour  that  has 
been  performed,  are  obliged  to  sell  the  labour  that  they  are  willing 
to  perform.  These  are  the  mere  labourers  of  society.  They  who 
possess  the  capital  are  called  capitalists. 

It  must  be  self-evident  that  the  more  advanced  any  community 
is  in  civilization,  the  smaller  will  be  the  number  of  those  who 
are  mere  labourers  living  upon  the  capital  of  others,  and  of  those 
who  are  mere  capitalists  living  free  from  the  necessity  of  labour  ; 
the  larger  will  be  the  number  of  those  who  are  entitled  to  be 
classed  as  both  capitalists  and  labourers. 

To  be  civilized,  a  people  must  be  possessed  of  capital.  For 
capital  to  abound,  there  must  lie  a  prevalence  of  industry,  know- 
ledge, and  economy  ;  and  those  qualities  can  only  flourish  where 
l>erson  and  property  are  in  security.  But  wi th  security  of  property 
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conies  inequality  of  possession.  How  is  inequality  of  possession 
to  be  made  compatible  with  such  a  distribution  of  property  as 
that  destitution  may  nowhere  be  found  ? — as  that  barbarism  may 
not  continue  to  dwell  in  the  midst  of  civilization  ?  This  is  a 
question  which  not  only  deserves  consideration,  but  admits,  as 
will  be  seen,  of  being  satisfactorily  answered. — Ellis's  4  Outlines 
of  Social  Economy.9 


IMPROVEMENT  IN  THE  MANNERS  OF  THE  PEOPLE. 

Deportment.  Events.  Occurrence.  Credited. 

Described.  Journeymen.  Mischievous,  Adequately. 

Indecent.  Amusements.  Obscene.  Conclude. 

Dissolute.  Desecration.  Abominable.  Atrocities. 

Decrease.  Extracted.  Attribute.  Descend. 

The  Report  of  the  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
appointed  in  1835  to  inquire  into  the  state  of  the  education  of 
the  people  in  England  and  Wales,  contains  an  amount  of  in- 
formation concerning  the  increased  and  increasing  decency  of 
deportment  within  the  present  age,  which  is  of  the  highest  value. 
Among  the  many  witnesses  examined  was  Mr.  Francis  Place, 
who  for  more  than  half  a  century  has  been  an  attentive  observer 
of  the  condition  and  conduct  of  the  working  people  in  London, 
and  to  a  considerable  extent  throughout  the  kingdom  generally. 
Scenes  and  events  which  he  relates  as  being  of  common  every- 
day occurrence  when  he  was  an  apprentice,  are  such  as  would  be 
unbearable  now  and  have  wholly  ceased. 

Speaking  of  the  habits  of  tradesmen  and  masters,  he  says, — 
"  The  conduct  of  such  persons  was  exceedingly  gross  as  com- 
pared with  the  same  class  of  the  present  time.  Decency  was 
a  very  different  thing  from  what  it  is  now ;  their  manners 
were  such  as  scarcely  to  be  credited.  I  remember,  when  a  boy 
of  ten  years  of  age,  being  at  a  party  of  twenty,  entertained  at  a 
respectable  tradesman's,  who  kept  a  good  house  in  the  Strand, 
where  songs  were  sung  which  cannot  now  be  more  than  generally 
described  from  their  nlstiness,  such  as  no  meeting  of  journeymen 
in  London  would  allow  to  be  sung  in  the  presence  of  their 
families." 

"  There  were  then  few  rational  employments  at  home ;  the 
men  were  seldom  at  home  in  the  evening,  except  there  were 
card-playing  and  drinking ;  they  spent  their  time  in  a  very 
useless  and  but  too  generally  a  mischievous  manner.  I  made 
inquiries  a  few  years  ago,  and  found  that  between  Temple-bar 
and  Fleet-market  there  were  many  houses  in  each  of  which 
there  were  more  books  than  all  the  tradesmen's  houses  in  tli«- 
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street  contained  when  I  was  a  youth.  The  ballads  sung  about 
the  streets  and  the  books  openly  sold,  cannot  be  adequately 
described.  All  that  time  the  songs  were  of  the  most  indecent 
kind ;  no  one  would  mention  them  in  any  society  now ;  they 
were  publicly  sung  and  sold  in  the  streets  and  markets.  Books 
were  openly  sold  in  shops  of  booksellers  in  leading  streets 
which  can  only  be  procured  clandestinely  now.  I  have  seen 
the  Prayer  Book,  the  Racing  Calendar,  and  these  books,  bound 
alike,  side  by  side  in  very  respectable  shop  windows  in  the 
leading  streets." 

"  Between  Blackfriars  and  Westminster-hall  there  were  fourteen 
clubs  under  the  name  of  Cock-and-hen  clubs.  I  attended  several 
of  them  when  I  was  an  apprentice.  There  was  one  in  the  Savoy, 
the  amusements  were  smoking,  drinking,  swearing,  and  singing 
obscene  songs.  I  do  not  believe  there  has  been  a  club  of  the  sort 
for  many  years  past  within  the  same  space.  There  are  a  few  of 
them  still  in  London,  but  very  few  :  they  are  held  in  very  obscure 
places,  and  frequented  by  the  very  worst  of  the  community.  Tho 
places  of  public  resort,  the  tea-gardens,  were  formerly  as  noto- 
rious as  they  were  infamous ;  the  Dog  and  Buck,  for  instance. 
1  have  been  there  when  almost  a  mere  boy,  and  seen  the  idle 
women  come  out  to  take  leave  of  the  thieves  at  dusk  and  wish 
them  success.  The  Apollo-gardens  was  another  of  these  in- 
famous places ;  it  was  opened  under  the  pretence  of  musical 
entertainments ;  and  there  was  the  Temple  of  Flora ;  it  was  a 
long  gallery  fitted  up  in  a  superb  manner,  and  when  lighted  was 
a  very  fascinating  place  ;  there  were  boxes  where  boys  and  girls 
and  men  and  women  assembled." 

"  Another  of  these  places  was  the  Buil-in-the-Pound  in  Spa- 
fields,  frequented  by  thieves  and  dissolute  people.  In  Gray's 
Inn-lane  was  the  Blue  Lion,  commonly  called  the  Blue  Cat :  I 
have  seen  the  landlord  of  this  place  come  into  the  long  room 
with  a  lump  of  silver  in  his  hand,  which  he  had  melted  for  the 
thieves,  and  pay  them  for  it.  There  was  no  disguise  about  it ; 
it  was  done  openly ;  there  is  no  such  place  now.  The  amuse- 
ments of  the  people  were  all  of  a  gross  nature.  We  hear  much 
talk  of  the  desecration  of  the  Sabbath,  but  it  was  much  more 
desecrated  formerly.  At  the  time  I  am  speaking  of  there  was 
scarcely  any  houses  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Tottenham  Court- 
road  ;  there  and  in  the  Long-fields  were  several  large  ponds  ; 
the  amusements  here  were  duck-hunting  and  badger-baiting  ; 
they  would  throw  a  cat  into  the  water  and  set  dogs  at  her ; 
great  cruelty  was  constantly  practised,  and  the  most  abominable 
scenes  used  to  take  place.  It  is  almost  impossible  for  any 
l^erson  to  believe  the  atrocities  of  low  life  at  that  time,  which 
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were  not,  as  now,  confined  to  the  worst  paid  and  most  ignorant 
of  the  populace.  I  am  not  aware  of  any  new  vice  having  sprung 
up  among  the  people :  there  has  been  a  decrease  of  vice  in 
every  respect,  and  a  great  increase  of  decency  and  respectability." 

The  foregoing  passages,  which  for  the  sake  of  brevity  have 
been  put  into  the  narrative  form,  are  faithfully  extracted  from 
the  answers  made  by  Mr.  Place  when  under  examination  by  the 
committee.  The  only  liberty  that  has  been  taken  is  the  suppres- 
sion of  some  of  the  more  revolting  circumstances  brought  forward 
by  Mr.  Place  in  illustration  of  his  opinions. 

When  asked,  "  To  what  do  you  principally  attribute  those 
improvements  ?  "  Mr.  Place  answered — "  To  information  !  you 
will  find,  as  the  working  people  get  more  information  they  get 
better  habits."  He  added,  44  Every  class  above  another  teaches 
that  below  it ;  the  journeyman  tradesman  is  above  the  common 
labourer,  and  manners  descend  from  class  to  class." 

The  whole  of  the  evidence  given  by  Mr.  Place  on  this  occasion 
is  of  the  deepest  interest  to  all  who  wish  to  study  with  the  aim 
of  remedying  the  moral  evils  of  society  by  rational  and  therefore 
by  practicable  means. —  Porter's  *  Progress  of  the  Nation.'1 

1.  As  Mr.  Porter  took  some  liberties  |  that  he  retained.  The  object  of  ourwcrk 
with  the  document  he  was  transcribing,   required  as  much, 
so  we  have  omitted  one  or  two  things  | 


TEACHERS  SHOULD  LEAD  THEIR  SCHOLARS,  NOT 

DRIVE  THEM. 

Received.  Attention.  Application.  Satisfied. 

Contradiction.  Imposed.  "  Disgusts.  Imperious. 

Confusion.  Ascendant.  Austerity.  Impressions. 

Instructions.  Comprehend.  Encouraging.  Prevent. 

Produces.  Aversion.  Inadvertency.  Method. 

Schoolmasters  and  teachers  should  raise  no  difficulties  to  their 
scholars ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  should  smooth  their  way,  and 
readily  help  them  forwards,  where  they  find  them  stop.  Chil- 
dren's minds  are  narrow  and  weak,  and  usually  susceptible  but 
of  one  thought  at  once.  Whatever  is  in  a  child's  head  fills  it  for 
a  time,  especially  if  set  on  with  any  passion.  It  should  therefore 
be  the  skill  and  art  of  the  teacher  to  clear  their  heads  of  all  other 
thoughts  whilst  they  are  learning  of  anything,1  the  better  to 
make  room  for  what  he  would  instil  into  them,  that  it  may  be 
received  with  attention  and  application,  without  which  it  leaves 
no  impression.  The  natural  temper  of  children  disposes  their 
minds  to  wander.  Novelty  alone  takes  them  ;  whatever  that* 
presents,  they  are  presently  eager  to  have  a  taste  of,  and  are  as 
soon  satisfied  with  it.    They  quickly  grow  weary  of  the  same 
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thing,  and  so  have  almost  their  whole  delight  in  change  and 
variety. 

It  is  a  contradiction  to  the  natural  state  of  childhood  for 
them  to  fix  their  fleeting  thoughts.  Whether  this  be  owing 
to  the  temper  of  their  brains,  or  the  quickness  or  instability  of 
their  animal  spirits,  over  which  the  mind  has  not  yet  got  a  full 
command,  this  is  visible,  that  it  is  a  pain  to  children  to  keep 
their  thoughts  steady  to  anything.  A  lasting,  continued  atten- 
tion is  one  of  the  hardest  tasks  that  can  be  imposed  on  them,  and 
therefore,  he  that  requires  their  application,  should  endeavour  to 
make  what  he  proposes  as  grateful  and  agreeable  as  possible  ;  at 
least,  he  ought  to  take  care  not  to  join  any  displeasing  or  fright- 
ful idea  with  it.  If  they  come  not  to  their  books  with  some  kind 
of  liking  and  relish,  it  is  no  wonder  their  thoughts  should  be 
perpetually  shifting  from  what  disgusts  them,  and  seek  better 
entertainment  in  more  pleasing  objects,  after  which  they  will . 
unavoidably  be  gadding. 

It  is,  I  know,  the  usual  method  of  tutors  to  endeavour  to 
procure  attention  in  their  scholars,  and  to  fix  their  minds  to  the 
business  in  hand,  by  rebukes  and  corrections,  if  they  find  them 
ever  so  little  wandering.  But  such  treatment  is  sure  to  produce 
the  quite  contrary  effect.  Passionate  words  or  blows  from 
the  tutor  fill  the  child's  mind  with  terror  and  affrightment, 
which  immediately  takes  it  wholly  up,  and  leaves  no  room  for 
other  impressions.  I  believe  there  is  nobody  that  reads  this,  but 
may  recollect  what  disorder,  hasty  or  imperious  words  from  his 
j^arents  or  teachers  have  caused  in  his  thoughts  ;  how  for  the 
time  it  has  turned  his  brain,  so  that  he  scarcely  knew  what  was 
said  by,  or  to  him.  He  presently  lost  the  sight  of  what  he  was 
upon,  his  mind  was  filled  with  disorder  and  confusion,  and  in 
that  state  was  no  longer  capable  of  attention  to  anything  else. 

It  is  true,  parents  and  governors  ought  to  settle  and  establish 
their  authority  by  an  awe  over  the  minds  of  those  under  their 
tuition,  and  to  rule  them  by  that ;  but  when  they  have  got  an 
ascendant  over  them,  that  they  should  use  it  with  great  mode- 
ration, and  not  make  themselves  such  scarecrows  that  their 
scholars  should  always  tremble  in  their  sight.  Such  an  austerity 
may  make  their  government  easy  to  themselves,  but  of  very  little 
use  to  their  pupils.  It  is  impossible  children  should  learn  any- 
thing whilst  their  thoughts  are  possessed  and  disturbed  with  any 
passion,  especially  fear,  which  makes  the  strongest  impression 
on  their  yet  tender  and  weak  spirits.  Keep  the  mind  in  an  easy 
calm  temper  when  you  would  have  it  receive  your  instructions, 
or  any  increase  of  knowledge.  It  is  as  impossible  to  draw  fair  and 
regular  characters  on  a  trembling  mind,  as  on  a  shaking  paper. 
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The  great  skill  of  a  teacher  is  to  get  and  keep  the  attention  of 
his  scholar ;  whilst  he  has  that,  he  is  sure  to  advance  as  fast  as 
the  learner's  abilities  will  carry  him  ;  and  without  that,  all  his 
bustle  and  bother  will  be  to  little  or  no  purpose.  To  attain  this, 
he  should  make  the  child  comprehend  (as  much  as  may  be) 
the  usefulness  of  what  he  teaches  him,  and  let  him  see,  by  what 
he  has  learnt,  that  he  can  do  something  which  he  could  not  before  j 
something  which  gives  him  some  power  and  real  advantage  above 
others  who  are  ignorant  of  it.  To  this  he  should  add  sweetness  in 
all  his  instructions,  and  by  a  certain  tenderness  in  his  whole 
carriage,  make  the  child  sensible  that  he  loves  him,  and  designs 
nothing  but  his  good,  the  only  way  to  beget  love  in  a  child, 
which  will  make  him  hearken  to  his  lessons,  and  relish  what  he 
teaches  him. 

Nothing  but  obstinacy  should  meet  with  any  imperiousness 
or  rough  usage.  All  other  faults  should  be  corrected  with  a 
gentle  hand,  and  kind  encouraging  words  will  work  better  and 
more  effectually  upon  a  willing  mind,  and  even  prevent  a  good 
deal  of  that  perverseness  which  rough  and  imperious  usage  often 
produces  in  well-disposed  and  generous  minds.  It  is  true,  obsti- 
nacy and  wilful  neglects  must  be  mastered,  even  though  it  cost  blows 
to  do  it ;  but  I  am  apt  to  think  perverseness  in  the  pupils  is  often 
the  effect  of  forwardness  in  the  tutor ;  and  that  most  children 
would  seldom  have  deserved  blows,  if  needless  and  misapplied 
roughness  had  not  taught  them  ill-nature,  and  given  them  an 
aversion  for  their  teacher,  and  all  that  comes  from  him. , 

Inadvertency,  forgetfulness,  unsteadiness,  and  wandering  of 
thought,  are  the  natural  faults  of  childhood;  and  therefore, 
where  they  are  not  observed  to  be  wilful,  are  to  be  mentioned 
softly,  and  gained  upon  by  time.  If  every  slip  of  this  kind  pro- 
duces anger  and  rating,  the  occasions  of  rebuke  and  corrections 
would  return  so  often,  that  the  tutor  will  be  a  constant  terror 
and  uneasiness  to  his  pupils ;  which  one  thing  is  enough  to 
hinder  their  profiting  by  his  lessons,  and  to  defeat  all  his  methods 
of  instruction. 

Let  the  awe  he  has  got  upon  their  minds  be  so  tempered  with 
the  constant  marks  of  tenderness  and  goodwill,  that  affection 
may  spur  them  to  their  duty,  and  make  them  find  a  pleasure  in 
complying  with  his  dictates.  This  will  bring  them  with  satis- 
faction to  their  tutor,  make  them  hearken  to  him,  as  to  one  who 
is  their  friend  that  cherishes  them,  and  takes  pains  for  their  good  ; 
this  will  keep  their  thoughts  easy  and  free  whilst  they  are  with 
him,  the  only  temper  wherein  the  mind  is  capable  of  receiving 
new  information,  and  of  admitting  into  itself  those  impressions, 
which  if  not  taken  and  retained,  all  that  they  and  their  teacher 
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do  together  is  lost  labour ;  there  is  much  uneasiness  and  little 
learning. — Locke  on  Education. 

1.  This  form  of  speech  U  now  con- 1    2.  What  docs  that  refer  to? 
fined  to  the  lowest  vulgar. 


PROGRESS  OF  EDUCATION  IN  ENGLAND. 

Evinced.  Contributed.  Consequence.  Iudigcnce. 

Testimony.  Demonstrated.  Aggravated.  Vision. 

Soliciting.  Recourse.  Confided.  Required. 

Education.  Evinced.  Advocates.  Adverse. 

Proposed.  Primate.  Pursuit.  Opposed. 

Applied.  Reconsider.  Obstacles.  Extension. 

Conducted.  Predict.  Rendering.  Adoption. 

A  great  and  growing  interest  has  been  evinced  during  the  past 
ten  years  in  all  that  relates  to  the  moral  condition  of  society  in 
this  country ;  which  direction  of  the  public  mind  has  contributed 
in  a  very  great  degree  to  the  attainment  of  that  measure  of  suc- 
cess which  has  attended  the  efforts  made  for  bettering  the  physical 
condition  of  the  labouring  class. 

The  fact  that  crime  is,  to  a  great  extent,  a  consequence  of 
indigence,  was  urged  with  effect  by  a  late  minister  of  the  crown 
[Sir  Robert  Peel]  in  favour  of  relaxations  in  our  fiscal  system, 
as  affording  means  whereby  that  indigence  might  be  modified  or 
removed  ;  and  the  testimony  of  our  criminal  returns  has  stood  in 
proof  of  this  position.  It  has  further  been  demonstrated,  that 
the  effect  of  want,  in  leading  to  criminality,  is  greatly  aggravated 
by  ignorance,  which  in  itself  is  a  great  cause  of  want ;  and  from 
these  considerations,  the  minds  and  hearts  of  the  ruling  class 
have,  at  length,  been  awakened  to  the  duty  and  the  necessity  of 
making  provision  for  the  education  of  the  people. 

A  strong  proof  of  what  is  here  advanced  may  be  seen  in  the 
address  written  by  the  first  minister  of  the  crown  [Lord  John 
Russell  1,  when  recently  he  offered  himself  for  re-election,  as  re- 
presentative for  the  city  of  London.  In  former  times,  and  on 
such  occasions,  we  have  always  seen  prominently  brought  forward 
points  of  sectional  interests  and  matters  of  party  difference,  as 
grounds  for  soliciting  ;  suffrages  and  it  should  afford  matter  for 
the  greatest  satisfaction,  that  recourse  must  now  be  had  to  higher 
and  nobler  motives,  on  the  part  of  those  to  whom  the  great  task 
of  government  is  confided.  In  his  address  of  last  July  [1845]  to 
the  citizens  of  London,  Lord  John  Russell  thus  calls  attention  to 
matters,  in  the  furtherance  of  which  all  are  concerned,  and  as  to 
which  none  can  pretend  to  have  any  peculiar  interest : — "  Great 
social  improvements  are  required  ;  public  education  is  lamentably 
imperfect ;  the  treatment  of  criminals  is  a  problem  yet  undecided  ; 
the  sanitary  condition  of  our  towns  and  villages  has  been  grossly 
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neglected.  Our  recent  discussions  have  laid  bare  the  misery,  the 
discontent,  and  outrages  of  Ireland  ;  they  are  too  clearly  authenti- 
cated to  be  denied  ;  too  extensive  to  be  treated  by  any  but  the 
most  comprehensive  measures.  Should  you  again  elect  me  your 
member,  it  will  be  my  duty  to  consider  all  these  important 
matters  in  conjunction  with  those  whom  Her  Majesty  shall  bo 
pleased  to  call  to  her  councils." 

In  the  front  rank  of  this  array  of  subjects  stands  the  imperfection 
of  public  education.  Nor  should  it  excite  surprise  to  find  tho 
importance  of  this  matter  so  fully  recognised  by  one  who,  through 
a  somewhat  lengthened  public  career,  has  never  ceased  to  give 
the  sanction  of  his  name  and  character,  and  the  benefit  of  his 
strenuous  exertions,  to  promote  the  enlightenment  of  the  people. 
The  consistency  of  conduct  thus  evinced,  and  the  pledge  so  em* 
phatically  and  so  recently  offered  for  its  continuance,  should 
give  the  greatest  hopes  to  those  who  have  laboured  in  the  same 
cause,  that  the  minister  will  be  found  boldly  and  worthily  to 
complete  that  which,  as  a  private  citizen,  he  so  laboured  to 
accomplish. 

Nor  are  the  sanguine  hopes  of  the  advocates  for  national  edu* 
cation  bounded  by  their  reliance  upon  the  declarations  and 
implied  engagements  of  men  in  power.  The  plan  brought  for- 
ward by  the  Government  in  1839,  for  placing  under  the  control  of 
a  Committee  of  the  Privy  Council  the  expenditure  of  the  money 
voted  by  Parliament  for  the  promotion  of  education,  was  all  but 
defeated  in  the  House  of  Commons  ;  while,  in  the  House  of 
Lords,  an  adverse  address  to  the  Throne,  proposed  by  the  primate 
of  all  England,  supported  by  other  eminent  prelates,  and  enforced 
by  the  head  of  the  Conservative  party,  was  carried  by  an  over- 
whelming majority.  If,  on  that  occasion,  the  opposition  had 
proved  successful,  and  power  had  passed  into  other  hands,  as  the 
result  of  the  hindrance  given  to  this  plan,  there  is  reason  to  fear 
that  the  reign  of  ignorance  in  this  country  might  have  been  in- 
definitely prolonged. 

All  honour  to  the  men  who,  supported  by  their  convictions, 
when  in  pursuit  of  that  which  they  held  to  be  right  and  just, 
disregarded  the  powerful  array  brought  against  them,  and  per- 
severed in  their  objects.  At  a  future  time,  but  upon  other 
grounds,  the  Government  was  more  successfully  opposed ;  and 
those  who,  but  two  years  before,  would  have  negatived  the  course 
proposed  for  promoting  national  education  quietly  and  honestly 
applied  themselves  to  carry  it  forward.  They  had,  doubtless, 
in  the  interval,  been  brought  to  reconsider  their  opinions,  and  to 
understand  how  deeply  the  public  conviction  was  engaged  on 
behalf  of  this  all-important  question.    That  conviction  has  since 
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been  strengthened ;  so  that  we  may  now  feel  assured  that  the 
cause  of  enlightenment  is,  humanly  speaking,  placed  beyond 
reach  of  injury  from  the  conflicts  of  party. 

That  all  obstacles  will  now  be  withdrawn  from  the  extension 
of  public  education  in  this  country,  and  to  its  being  conducted 
upon  principles  of  justice,  separating  it  from  all  sectarian  objects, 
and  giving  to  it  a  truly  national  character,  is  more  than  we  can 
expect ;  but  with  the  experience  of  the  last  few  years,  showing 
that  in  the  furtherance  of  a  good  cause,  firmness  offers  the  surest 
promise  of  success,  we  may  confidently  predict  that  the  measures 
to  be  brought  forward  for  rendering  public  education  less 
"  lamentably  imperfect "  than  it  now  is,  will  be  such  as  to  satisfy 
the  minds  of  all  who  see  the  necessity  for  such  a  course,  and  that 
they  will  be  so  supported  as  to  insure  their  adoption  by  the 
legislature. — Porter's  '  Progress  of  the  Nation.' 


MORAL  PROGRESS  OF  ENGLAND  from  1800  to  1850. 

Inquires.  Admit  Satisfactory.  Multiplied. 

Inventions.  Annihilation.  Resume.  Innocence. 

Conclusions.  Appalling.  Intercourse.  Pursue. 

Rectitude.  Attribute.  Connection.  Evidence. 

Occurrence.  Interference.  Deficiency.  Multiplication. 

Vision.  Philanthropist.  Instruction.  Influence. 

Tt  has  been  shown  that,  since  the  beginning  of  the  present 
century,  this  kingdom  has  made  the  most  important  advances  in 
population,  in  wealth,  and  in  the  various  arts  of  life  which  are 
capable  of  ministering  to  man's  material  enjoyments.  It  is  now 
proposed  to  consider  whether  equal  advances  have  been  made  in 
regard  to  his  moral  condition,  and  to  the  general  tone  of  society. 

If  our  inquiries  on  this  head  do  not  admit  of  satisfactory 
answers — if,  while  wealth  has  been  accumulated,  and  luxuries 
have  been  multiplied,  vice  has  been  thereby  engendered  and 
misery  increased— the  advantages  of  our  progress  may  well  be 
questioned.  It  were  better  (if  it  were  possible)  in  such  a  case, 
that  Ave  should  return  to  the  condition  of  poverty,  make  over  our 
wealth-procuring  inventions  to  other  people,  or,  better  still,  con- 
sign them  to  annihilation,  and,  together  with  their  poverty, 
resume  the  simplicity  and  comparative  innocence  of  our  fore- 
fathers. 

An  inquiry  of  this  nature,  honestly  and  fearlessly  conducted, 
would,  in  all  likelihood,  lead  us  to  conclusions  of  a  mixed  and 
partial  character.  If  we  should  discover,  on  the  one  hand,  that 
the  general  addiction  to  gross  and  sensual  vices  has  been  checked 
and  lessened,  we  might,  on  the  other  hand,  be  forced  to  admit 
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that  we  have  lost  some  portion  of  the  manly  virtues  by  which 
our  ancestors  were  characterised  ;  that  in  our  daily  intercourse  we 
have  swerved  from  the  road  of  honesty  and  truthfulness  into  the 
paths  of  expediency  and  conventionalism  ;  that  in  our  individual 
strivings  after  riches  and  position,  the  feeling  of  patriotism  has 
been  deadened,  until  our  whole  existence  has  become  so  tainted 
by  selfishness  that  we  suffer  ourselves  to  view  the  interests  of 
our  country  only  as  they  may  affect  our  individual  ease  or  pro- 
gress. 

It  would  be  foreign  to  the  object  of  these  pages  to  pursue  the 
subject  in  this  direction,  but  it  would  occasion  deep  regret  if,  in 
exhibiting  the  favourable  side  of  the  picture,  and  in  giving  ut- 
terance to  hopes  for  the  future,  grounded  upon  the  efforts  for 
moral  and  intellectual  improvements  which  now  are  happily  in 
action  around  us,  it  could  be  held  that  there  were  implied  any 
approval  of  national  crime,  or  any  feelings  save  those  of  shame 
and  humiliation,  at  our  departure  from  that  course  of  rectitude 
which  was  wont  to  make  this  favoured  land  more  honoured  for 
its  justice  than  it  was  respected  for  its  power. 

The  demoralizing  tendency  of  riches  has  ever  been  a  favourite 

theme  for  declamation  with  poets  and  moralists  : — 

"  III  fares  the  land,  to  hastening  ills  a  prey, 
Where  wealth  accumulates" 

is  a  sentiment  which  has  been  repeated  imtil  it  has  gained  at 
least  the  nominal  assent  of  many  seriously-disposed  but  imper- 
fectly-informed persons  among  us.  They  have  not  stopped  to 
consider  how  far  the  evils  which  they  deplore  have  their  origin 
in,  or  any  connection  with,  increasing  wealth,  but  have  taken  it 
for  granted  that,  as  the  evils  and  the  wealth  have  increased 
together,  they  must  necessarily  be  considered  as  cause  and 
effect. 

It  must  be  owned  that  our  multiplied  abodes  of  want,  of 
wretchedness,  and  of  crime ;  our  town  populations  huddled 
together  in  ill-ventilated  and  undrained  courts  and  cellars  ;  our 
numerous  workhouses,  filled  to  overflowing  with  the  children  of 
want ;  and  our  prisons  (scarcely  less  numerous)  overloaded  with 
the  votaries  of  crime,  do,  indeed,  but  too  sadly  and  too  strongly 
attest  that  all  is  not  as  it  should  be  with  us  as  regards  this  most 
important  branch  of  human  progress.  If  we  refer  to  our  criminal 
returns,  it  will  be  found  that  in  England  and  Wales,  the  number  of 
persons  committed  for  trial  is  now  more  than  five  times  as  great 
as  it  was  at  the  beginning  of  the  century  ;  while  in  Ireland  the 
proportionate  increase  has  been  even  more  appalling,  there  having 
been  in  1849  twelvefold  the  number  of  committals  that  were 
made  in  1805  ;  the  earliest  year  for  which  our  records  are  avail- 
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able.  There  arc  not  any  accounts  of  so  early  a  date  by  which 
we  are  able  to  make  a  similar  comj)arison  for  Scotland  ;  but  com- 
paring the  number  of  committals  in  1815  with  those  in  1849,  we 
find  that  in  those  thirty-four  years  they  have  augmented  nearly 
sevenfold. 

We  have  here  prima  facte  evidence  that  the  increase  of  crime 
has  far  outstripped  the  increase  of  our  population,  and  without 
doubt  of  our  wealth  also,  great  as  their  increase  has  been ;  and  it 
behoves  us  to  inquire  seriously,  honestly,  and  fearlessly,  how 
far  those  frightful  appearances  are  founded  in  truth  ;  and,  if  they 
be  so  founded,  whether  the  two  conditions  are  necessarily  con- 
nected, or  whether  their  simultaneous  occurrence  be  not  rather 
attributable  to  ill-considered  interference,  or  to  some  deficiency 
or  neglect  on  the  part  of  those  whose  duty  should  have  prompted 
them  to  the  adoption  of  measures  more  effectual  than  have  been 
used  for  the  correction  of  the  evil.  It  would  indeed  be  a  heart- 
sickening  prospect  if,  in  looking  forward  to  the  continued  pro- 
gress of  our  country  in  its  economical  relations,  we  must  also 
contemplate  the  still  greater  multiplication  of  its  criminals. 

The  nature  of  the  case  does  not  indeed  admit  of  our  realizing 
such  a  future  as  is  here  supposed,  for,  ere  it  could  bo  reached,  the 
whole  physical  framework  of  society  must  be  broken  up.  Neither 
should  we  be  willing  to  admit,  notwithstanding  the  experience 
of  the  last  forty  years,  the  moral  possibility  of  such  a  result. 
The  growing  attention  that  is  bestowed  upon  this  subject  in 
England,  and  not  in  England  only,  but  in  every  country  where 
the  like  result  had  been  experienced,  is  beginning  to  produce  its 
legitimate  fruit.  Governments  are,  at  last,  awakened  to  the 
necessity  of  counteracting  the  evil  tendencies  that  have  made 
such  fearful  progress.  It  is  seen,  and  is  beginning  to  be  prac- 
tically acknowledged,  that  a  great  part  of  the  moral  evil  under 
which  societies  are  suffering  is  the  offspring  of  ignorance,  and 
that  without  insisting  upon  any  very  high  degree  of  perfectibility 
in  human  nature,  we  may  reasonably  hope  that  the  removal  of 
that  ignorance  will  do  much  towards  restoring  moral  health  to 
communities,  and  thus  fit  them  for  the  rational  enjoyment  of 
blessings  so  increasingly  offered  for  their  acceptance. 

That  this  hope  is  not  a  mere  vision  of  the  philanthropist,  but 
is  founded  upon  the  knowledge  of  what  is  daily  passing  around 
us,  will  be  seen  when  we  come  to  consider  the  intellectual  con- 
dition of  those  who  have  been  made  to  appear  at  the  bar  of  justice, 
and  find  how  small  a  proportion  among  them  have  received  any 
beyond  the  first  elements  of  instruction.  When  we  are  thus 
convinced  of  the  powerful  influence  of  instruction,  even  as 
hitherto  communicated,  in  restraining  from  the  open  violation  of 
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laws,  what  may  we  not  reasonably  hope  will  be  the  power  of 
that  moral  training  which  it  is  now  felt  must  be  employed  to 
stamp  its  proper  value  upon  knowledge?  To  suppose  that 
blessings  must  necessarily  be  accompanied  by  countervailing 
curses,  is  to  impute  a  capital  deficiency  to  the  intentions  of 
Providence,  and  amounts  to  a  practical  denial  of  the  power, 
wisdom,  and  goodness  of  the  Almighty. — Porter's  *  Progress 
of  the  Nation? 

THE  EVILS  OF  OUR  CONDITION  MOSTLY  CURABLE. 

Attributed.  Eruption*.  Combined.  Pronounce. 

Effected.  Retributive.  Providence.  Continuance. 

Comprehending-  Redemption.  Consequence.  Process. 

Intervening.  Appliances.  Attainment.  Abstract. 

Impediments.  Prevent.  Reception.  Acquiescence. 

Sufficient.  Immutable.  Actuates.  Visible. 

Doubtless  there  seem  many  physical  causes  of  distress,  of 
disease,  of  poverty,  and  of  desolation— tempests,  earthquakes, 
volcanoes,  wild  or  venemous  animals,  barren  soils,  uncertain  or 
tyrannous  climates,  pestilential  swamps,  and  death  in  the  very 
air  we  breathe.  Yet  when  do  we  hear  the  general  wretchedness 
of  mankind  attributed  to  these  ?  Even  in  the  most  awful  of  the 
Icelandic  and  Sicilian  eruptions,  when  the  earth  has  opened  and 
sent  forth  vast  rivers  of  fire,  and  the  smoke  and  vapour  have 
dimmed  the  light  of  heaven  for  months,  how  small  has  been  the 
comparative  injury  to  the  human  race  ;  and  how  much  even  of 
this  injury  might  be  fairly  attributed  to  combined  imprudence 
and  superstition !  Natural  calamities  that  do  indeed  spread 
devastation  wide  (for  instance,  the  marsh  fever\  are  almost  with- 
out exception  voices  of  nature  in  her  all-intelligible  language — 
do  this  !  or  cease  to  do  that ! 

By  the  mere  absence  of  one  superstition,  and  of  the  sloth 
engendered  by  it,  the  plague  would  probably  cease  to  exist 
throughout  Asia  and  Africa.  Pronounce  meditatively  the  name 
of  Jenner,  and  ask  what  might  we  not  hope,  what  need  we 
deem  unattainable,  if  all  the  time,  the  effort,  the  skill,  which  we 
waste  in  making  ourselves  miserable  through  vice,  and  vicious 
through  misery,  were  embodied  and  marshalled  to  a  systematic 
war  against  the  existing  evils  of  nature !  No,  it  is  a  wicked 
world  !  This  is  so  generally  the  solution,  that  this  very  wicked- 
ness is  assigned  by  selfish  men  as  their  excuse  for  doing  nothing 
to  render  it  better,  and  for  opposing  those  who  would  make  the 
attempt.  What  have  not  Clarkson,  Granville,  Sharp,  Wilber- 
force,  and  the  Society  of  the  Friends,  effected  for  the  honour, 
and  if  we  believe  in  a  retributive  providence,  for  the  continuance 
of  the  prosperity  of  the  English  nation,  imperfectly  as  the  intel- 
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lectual  and  moral  faculties  of  the  people  at  large  are  developed  at 
present ! 

What  may  not  be  effected,  if  the  recent  discovery  of  the 
means  of  educating  nations  (freed,  however,  from  the  vile 
sophistications  and  mutilations  of  ignorant  mountebanks)  shall 
have  been  applied  to  its  full  extent!  Would  I  frame  to 
myself  the  most  inspiriting  representation  of  future  bliss,  which 
my  mind  is  capable  of  comprehending,  it  would  be  embodied  to 
me  in  the  idea  of  Bell  receiving,  at  some  distant  period,  the 
appropriate  reward  of  his  earthly  labours,  when  thousands  and 
ten  thousands  of  glorified  spirits,  whose  reason  and  conscience 
had,  through  his  efforts,  been  unfolded,  shall  sing  the  song  of 
their  own  redemption,  and  pouring  forth  praises  to  God  and  to 
their  Saviour,  shall  repeat  his  new  name  in  heaven,  give  thanks 
for  his  earthly  virtues,  as  the  chosen  instruments  of  Divine 
mercy  to  themselves,  and  not  seldom  perhaps  turn  their  eyes 
toward  him,  as  from  the  sun  to  its  image  in  the  fountain,  with 
secondary  gratitude  and  the  permitted  utterance  of  a  human 
love ! 

Were  but  a  hundred  men  to  combine  a  deep  conviction  that 
virtuous  habits  may  be  formed  by  the  very  means  by  which 
knowledge  is  communicated,  that  men  may  be  made  better,  not 
only  in  consequence,  but  by  the  mode  and  in  the  process  of 
instruction;  were  but  a  hundred  men  to  combine  that  clear 
conviction  of  this,  which  I  myself  at  this  moment  feel,  even 
as  I  feel  the  certainty  of  my  being,  with  the  perseverance  of 
a  Clarkson  or  a  Bell,  the  promises  of  ancient  prophecy  would 
disclose  themselves  to  our  faith,  even  as  when  a  noble  castle 
hidden  from  us  by  an  intervening  mist,  discovers  itself  by  its 
reflection  in  the  tranquil  lake,  on  the  opposite  shore  of  which  we 
stand  gazing.  What  an  awful  duty,  what  a  nurse  of  all  other, 
the  fairest  virtues,  does  not  hope  become !  We  are  bad  ourselves, 
because  we  despair  of  the  goodness  of  others.      *       *  * 

Virtue  would  not  be  virtue,  could  it  be  given  by  one  fellow- 
creature  to  another.  To  make  use  of  all  the  means  and  appliances 
in  our  power  to  the  actual  attainment  of  rectitude,  is  the  abstract 
of  the  duty  which  we  owe  to  ourselves  :  to  supply  those  means 
as  far  as  we  can,  comprises  our  duty  to  others.  The  question 
then  is,  what  are  these  means  ?  Can  they  be  any  other  than  the 
communication  of  knowledge,  and  the  removal  of  those  evils  and 
impediments  which  prevent  its  reception  ?  It  may  not  be  in  our 
power  to  combine  both,  but  it  is  in  the  power  of  every  man  to  con- 
tribute to  the  former,  who  is  sufficiently  informed  to  feel  that  it 
is  his  duty. 

If  it  be  said,  that  we  should  endeavour  not  so  much  to  remove 
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ignorance,  as  to  make  the  ignorant  religious ;  Religion  herself, 
through  her  sacred  oracles,  answers  for  me,  that  all  effective 
faith  presupposes  knowledge  and  individual  conviction.  If  the 
mere  acquiescence  in  truth,  uncomprehended  and  unfathomed, 
were  sufficient,  few  indeed  would  be  the  vicious  and  the 
miserable,  in  this  country  at  least,  where  speculative  infidelity 
is,  God  be  praised !  confined  to  a  small  number.  Like  bodily 
deformity,  there  is  one  instance  here  and  another  there ;  but 
three  in  one  place  are  already  an  undue  proportion.  It  is  highly 
worthy  of  observation,  that  the  inspired  writings  received  by 
Christians  are  distinguishable  from  all  other  books  pretending  to 
inspiration,  from  the  Scriptures  of  the  Bi^rnins,  and  even  from 
the  Koran,  in  their  strong  and  frequent  recommendations  of 
truth.  I  do  not  here  mean  veracity,  which  cannot  but  be  en- 
forced in  every  code  which  appeals  to  the  religious  principle  of 
man  ;  but  knowledge.  This  is  not  only  extolled  as  the  crown 
and  honour  of  a  man,  but  to  seek  after  it  is  again  and  again  com- 
•  manded  us  as  one  of  our  most  sacred  duties.  Yea,  the  very  per- 
fection and  final  bliss  of  the  glorified  spirit  is  represented  by  the 
Apostle  as  a  plain  aspect,  or  intuitive  beholding  of  truth  in  its 
eternal  and  immutable  source !  Not  that  knowledge  can  of  itself 
do  all.  The  light  of  religion  is  not  that  of  the  moon,  light 
without  heat ;  but  neither  is  its  warmth  that  of  the  stove, 
warmth  without  light.  Religion  is  the  sim,  the  warmth  of 
which  indeed  swells  and  stirs  and  actuates  the  life  of  nature,  but 
who  at  the  same  time  beholds  all  the  growth  of  life  with  a 
master-eye,  makes  ail  objects  glorious  on  which  he  looks,  and 
by  that  glory  visible  to  all  others. — Coleridge.  *  The  Friend.9 


THE  IGNORANCE  OF  THE  NEAPOLITANS. 

Eminent.  Excites.  Library.  Volumes. 

Collection.  Custodes.  Negotiations.  Device. 

Vermilion.  Picture.  Rhapsodists.  Recite. 

Miracle.  Experience.  Entreaties.  Performed. 

Tue  ignorance  of  the  Neapolitans,  from  the  highest  to  the 
lowest,  is  very  eminent ;  and  excites  the  admiration  of  all  the 
rest  of  Italy.  In  the  great  building  containing  all  the  Works  of 
Art,  and  a  library  of  150,000  volumes,  I  asked  for  the  best  exist- 
ing book  (a  German  one  published  ten  years  ago)  on  the  Statues 
in  that  very  collection  ;  and,  after  a  rabble  of  clerks  and  custodes, 
got  up  to  a  dirty  priest,  who  bowing  to  the  ground  regretted 
"  they  did  not  possess  it,'*  but  at  last  remembered  that  "  they 
had  entered  into  negotiations  on  the  subject  which  as  yet  had 
been  unsuccessful."   The  favourite  device  on  the  walls  at  Naples 
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is  a  vermilion  picture  of  a  male  and  female  soul  respectively  up 
to  the  waist  (the  waist  of  a  soul !)  in  fire,  and  an  angel  above 
each,  watering  the  sufferers  from  a  watering-pot.  This  is 
intended  to  gain  alms  for  masses.  The  same  populace  sit  for 
hours  on  the  Mole,  listening  to  rhapsodists1  who  recite  Ariosto. 
I  have  seen,  I  think,  five  of  them  all  within  a  hundred  yards  ot 
each  other,  and  some  sets  of  fiddlers  to  boot.  Yet  there  are  few 
parts  of  the  world  where  I  have  seen  less  laughter  than  there. 
The  Miracle  of  Januarius's  Blood  is,  on  the  whole,  my  most 
curious  experience.  The  furious  entreaties,  shrieks  and  sobs  of 
a  set  of  old  women,  yelling  till  the  miracle  was  successfully 
performed,  are  things  never  to  be  forgotten. — John  Sterling. 

1.  Rhapsodists  are  a  class  of  persons  recite  for  the  amusement  of  their  auditors, 
whose  occupation  it  is  to  compose  or  They  existed  in  ancient  Greece,  and  they 
commit  to  memory  poems  which  they  still  exist  in  Italy. 


ON  THE  EDUCATION  OF  WORKING  MEN. 

Operation.  Compels.  Extended.  Acquisition. 

Contravene.  Secular.  Accomplished.  Associated. 

Fragment.  Manifestation.  Combinations.  Maternity. 

Extract.  Collected.  Application.  Elementary. 

Nothing  can  scarcely  be  more  important  in  secular  things  than, 
as  to  some  one  element  of  a  child's  education,  to  furnish  it  with 
resources  for  that  great  struggle  with  the  material  elements  of 
existence  which  is  to  form  the  chief  occupation  of  its  future  life, 
and  in  childhood  to  call  into  operation  some  process  of  thought 
of  which  the  movement  will  be  carried  on  through  youth  and 
manhood.  It  is  a  great  thing  to  have  made  the  labouring  man  a 
student,  even  if  it  bo  only  in  respect  to  that  one  form  of  matter, 
or  process  of  art,  from  which  he  compels  his  daily  subsistence. 
A  thorough  mastery  of  one  branch  of  knowledge  constitutes, 
indeed,  in  itself  an  education. 

The  man  who  has  accomplished  it  is  prepared  to  master  the 
whole.  It  is  more  effectually  a  drawing  out  and  a  discipline  of 
his  mind,  than  instruction  extended  over  a  wide  field  would  be, 
if  less  honestly  sought  or  less  entirely  achieved.  In  this  sense 
the  value  is  determined,  not  by  the  quantity,  but  by  the  quality 
of  the  acquisition,  by  the  amount  of  patient  and  earnest  thought 
which  has  been  brought  to  bear  upon  it,  and  the  habit  of  reflect- 
ing which  has  been  formed  by  it,  and  the  power  of  reasoning  and 
understanding  which  has  been  cultivated  by  it. 

The  labouring  man  may  have  been  taught  many  other  things 
at  school ;  but,  practically,  that  which  is  associated  with  the 
earning  of  his  daily  bread  is  that  which  will  remain  in  his  mind. 
He  has  found  that  task  one  which,  if  it  did  not  fill  up  the  full 
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measure  of  his  time,  occupied,  at  least,  all  his  thougths.  To 
know,  then,  the  secret  that  is  hidden  in  the  matter  on  which  he 
works,  associated  as  that  secret  is  with  his  craft ;  to  reflect  upon 
it — to  understand  it — in  secular  matters — this  is  the  proper 
sphere  of  his  knowledge.  Let  it  not  be  said  that  it  is  a  narrow 
sphere.  On  the  contrary,  that  is  a  wide  domain  which  is 
embraced  in  the  knowledge  of  any  one  fragment  of  the  universe, 
for  it  is  united  by  great  general  laws  with  a  knowledge  of  the 
whole.  Some  such  fragment  lies  before  every  working  man. 
To  tell  him  that  he  is  to  shut  out  from  it  the  exercise  of  thought, 
or  that  the  proper  functions  of  his  intelligence — in  respect  to 
secular  things— lie  rather  in  some  other  path  than  that,  is,  to  a 
certain  extent,  to  contravene  the  order  of  God's  providence  hi 
respect  to  him. 

Nor  need  the  workman  think,  however  humble  be  the  cm  ft 
he  exercises,  or  common  the  form  of  matter  on  which  he  is  called 
upon  to  labour,  that  the  science  of  it  is  a  thing  of  small  account. 
Nothing  is  of  small  account  which  comes  from  the  hand  of  God, 
or  any  truth  which  is  a  manifestation  of  the  Divine  mind.  The 
man  who  has  acquired  the  knowledge  of  a  law  of  nature  holds  in 
his  hand  one  link  of  a  chain  which  leads  up  to  God.  It  is  the 
development  of  a  truth  which  was  pronounced  before  the  founda- 
tions of  the  world  were  laid.  In  the  eye  of  philosophy,  the  matter 
which  cumbers  it  falls  off ;  and  it  is  seen  intrinsically  as  beau- 
tiful when  coming  from  one  concealment  as  from  another — when 
developed  from  the  rude  fragment  of  a  rock  or  from  a  sunbeam — 
when  found  in  the  organization  of  an  insect,  or  in  the  mechanism 
of  the  heavens. 

It  is  in  the  separation  from  labour  of  that  science  or  knowledge 
which  is  proper  to  every  form  of  it,  that  consists  the  degrading 
distinction  of  a  clas3  of  the  community  (in  the  language  of  the 
manufacturing  districts)  as  " hands."  "Hands!"  Men  who 
take  a  part  all  their  fives  long  in  manufacturing  processes, 
involving  the  practical  application  of  great  scientific  truths, 
without  ever  comprehending  them — men,  who  have  before  their 
eyes,  continually,  mechanical  combinations,  the  contrivance  of 
which  they  never  ta  e  the  pains  to  inquire  into — men,  in  respect 
to  whom  the  first  step  has  never  been  made  which  all  these  things 
would  have  continued,  the  first  impulse  given,  which  these  would 
have  carried  on — men,  who,  with  the  subjects  of  thought  all 
around  them,  and  with  everything  to  impel  them  to  the  exercise 
of  it,  never  exercise  thought ;  and  so,  the  obvious  means  of  the 
education  bein^j;  passed  by,  remain  always  "  hands." 

I  know  how  many  are  the  objections  raised  to  this  view  of  the 
function  of  education.    We  are  told  of  the  opposition  of  matter 
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and  mind,  and  of  the  circumscribing  and  deadening  effects  of 
matter  upon  thought.  As  though  matter  were  not  full  of  the 
elements  of  thought,  and  the  appointed  field  for  its  exercise  to 
those  whose  avocation  it  is  to  subdue  it  to  the  uses  of  man  ; 
and  as  though,  whilst  the  power  over  outward  things  is  enlarged 
by  the  exercise  of  reason  and  reflection,  the  inward  life  did  not 
also  gather  strength. 

We  are  told,  moreover,  of  the  evils  of  associating  knowledge 
with  gain.  As  though,  in  the  gainings  of  a  labourer,  such  as  that 
man  becomes  who  associates  with  them  the  cultivation  of  his 
mind,  there  were  not  implied  the  comforts  of  a  home  and  tfie 
exercise  of  the  domestic  affections ;  and  as  if,  in  these  things, 
there  were  not  given  us  by  God  the  noblest  field  for  the  develop- 
ment of  the  religious  principles,  and  the  best  school  for  the 
cultivation  of  the  moral  sentiments. 

If  the  inquiry  were  made  among  labouring  men,  what  class 
were  distinguished  from  the  rest  as  men  of  a  religious  character — 
men  in  earnest  in  the  matter  of  their  future  and  eternal  interests, 
whether  in  the  pale  of  the  Church  or  amongst  the  various  deno- 
minations of  Dissenters — it  would  be  found,  I  believe,  that  they 
were,  for  the  most  part,  skilled  workmen — men  raised  above  the 
rest  by  the  union  of  intelligence  with  their  labour.  I  speak  more 
particularly  in  respect  to  the  men.  Among  the  women,  a  more 
sedentary  and  contemplative  life,  and  maternity,  appear  to 
supply  that  preparation  of  mind  which  comes,  in  respect  to  the 
men,  only  from  knowledge  and  intelligence. 

For  these  reasons,  it  is  my  opinion  that  no  expedient  of  secu- 
lar instruction  would  be  found  so  effectual  to  elevate  the  charac- 
ter of  the  labouring  man,  morally  and  intellectually,  as  to 
educate  him  with  a  knowledge  of  those  great  principles  of  scientific 
truth  which  admit  of  an  application  to  his  own  calling.  If  put  on 
this  path  in  his  youth,  he  will  be  likely  to  follow  it  out ;  and 
becoming  thus  a  reflective  and  thoughtful  man,  elements  will 
have  been  collected,  out  of  which  the  Christian  character  may, 
under  the  most  favourable  circumstances,  be  built  up. 

Elementary  education  further  recommends  itself  under  this 
practical  form,  by  the  consideration  that,  whilst  as  a  discipline 
of  the  mind  it  claims  a  place  second  to  no  other,  the  most  timid 
educationist  will  scarcely  be  able  to  extract  from  it  the  elements 
of  danger.  That  a  mechanic  should  know  the  principles  of 
mechanics,  and  that  an  agricultural  labourer  should  be  ac- 
quainted with  the  nature  of  agriculture — in  short,  that  every 
man  should  know  his  own  business — can  be  fraught  with  no 
peril  to  the  interests  of  Religion  or  of  the  State. — Moseley. 
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THE  CONDITION-OF-ENGLAND  QUESTION. 
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To  a  Statesman  the  condition  of  the  great  mass  of  the  people 
presents  a  question  of  the  greatest  importance  and  interest. 
For  the  security  of  the  life  of  the  humblest  wayfarer,  the 
ministers  of  Queen  Elizabeth  charged  the  whole  property  of  the 
country  with  a  tax  for  the  relief  of  indigence,  which  now  amounts 
to  five  millions  per  annum.  The  liberty  of  the  poorest  is  secured 
by  the  same  statutes,  and  defended  by  the  same  legal  authority 
as  that  of  the  highest.  Some  signs  are  beginning  to  appear  that 
the  condition  of  the  poor  has  attracted  the  attention  of  the 
legislator  in  the  improvement  of  the  discipline  of  our  gaols ;  in 
the  amelioration  of  the  criminal  code ;  in  the  mitigation  of  all 
punishments,  and  the  limitation  of  the  penalty  of  death  to  murder 
and  a  few  crimes  akin  to  it ;  in  the  attention  now  paid  by  Govern- 
ment to  the  sanitary  arrangements  of  our  towns,  which  has 
prepared  public  opinion  for  the  adoption  of  a  legislative  arrange- 
ment intended  to  remove  pestilence  from  the  habitations  of  the 
poor,  to  promote  the  cleanliness  and  comfort  of  their  dwellings, 
and  thus  to  improve  the  morality  of  their  households. 

These  are  among  the  signs  that  the  condition  of  the  common 
people  in  England  has  become,  in  the  opinion  of  Statesmen, 
one  of  the  chief  tests  of  the  prosperity  of  the  nation,  and  of  the 
stability  of  public  order.  The  enactments  which  have  restricted 
the  hours  of  labour  of  women,  children,  and  young  persons  in 
public  manufactories,  are  among  the  earliest  provisions  for  a 
great  moral  reformation,  intended  to  reach  the  condition  of  the 
entire  body  of  the  working  classes. 

There  are  social  disorders  not  attributable  to  defects  in  the 
physical  condition  of  the  people.  The  mobs  of  machine- 
breakers,  which  resisted  every  improvement  in  the  inventions 
of  our  manufacturing  industry,  ignorantly  attempted  to  destroy 
the  chief  sources  of  their  own  domestic  well-being,  and  of 
the  national  prosperity.  The  Trades*  Unions,  which  have 
endeavoured  to  limit  the  number  of  workmen  in  the  best-paid 
employments  ;  to  prescribe  a  minimum  of  wages  ;  to  impose  a 
uniform  standard  of  earnings  for  the  young  and  old,  the  feeble 
and  robust,  the  industrious  and  the  negligent,  and  to  withdraw 
the  workmen  from  the  control  of  their  masters,  have  for  long 
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periods  rendered  the  working  classes,  particularly  in  Ireland  and 
iu  the  mining  districts,  the  victims  of  their  ignorance.  They 
have  adhered  to  these  projects  through  many  years  at  theexpense 
of  great  privations,  and  of  a  sacrifice  of  personal  liberty  such  as 
no  despotic  government  has  ever  been  able  to  enforce,  and  with 
a  frequent  disregard  of  justice  and  humanity. 

The  consequences  have  been  most  disastrous.  Capital  has 
been  driven  from  entire  districts  ;  the  labouring  population  has 
been  dispersed  ;  and  if  such  combinations  should  become  domi- 
nant, they  would  certainly  destroy  the  manufacturing  prosperity 
of  this  country.  These  are  examples  of  a  class  of  evils  which 
arise  from  ignorance.  It  is  difficult,  but  perhaps  possible,  to 
repress  such  evils,  by  giving  summary  and  almost  despotic 
powers  to  the  magistrates,  and  by  increasing  the  numbers  vigi- 
lance, and  preventive  authority  of  the  police.  But '  such 
measures  are  opposed  to  the  spirit  of  our  constitution,  and  the 
legislature  has  wisely  determined  to  rely  rather  on  the  growth 
of  intelligence  among  the  great  body  of  the  people,  than  on  the 
coercive  powers  of  the  law,  for  the  correction  of  these  disorders. 

On  the  other  hand,  much  social  evil  has  its  origin  in  the  low 
condition  of  the  morals  of  a  people,  who  have  not  been  reared 
under  the  influence  of  an  efficient  system  of  religious  education. 
Vast  expenses  are  incurred  by  the  country  for  the  relief  of  those 
forms  of  indigence  which  are  attributable  to  these  causes.  The 
whole  apparatus  of  criminal  jurisprudence  and  of  secondary- 
punishment,  including  the  outlay  on  the  constabulary  force 
involves  an  expenditure  of  two  millions  per  annum.  The  pro- 
visions for  the  preservation  of  public  order  and  the  suppression  of 
popular  tumults,  are  an  expensive  barrier  against  the  eruptions 
of  popular  passion.  It  is  obvious  to  Statesmen  that  to  neglect 
the  condition  of  the  people  is  to  permit  society  to  be  corrupted 
by  domestic  immorality  ;  to  render  social  order  and  the  growth 
of  national  wealth  insecure,  by  the  combinations  maintained  by 
the  prejudices  of  popular  ignorance ;  to  entail  on  the  State  the 
support  of  unnecessary  indigence  and  physical  suffering ;  to 
endanger  public  liberty  itself,  by  increasing  the  need  of  coercive 
and  penal  arrangements,  and  vastly  to  augment  the  charge  by 
which  persons  and  property  can  be  secured  against  violence  and 
fraud,  and  public  order  preserved  against  anarchy. 

The  relief  of  indigence  is  not  confided  solely  to  private  charity  ; 
nor  the  sanitary  improvements  of  our  towns  to  benevolent  asso- 
ciations ;  nor  the  defence  of  property  and  public  order  to  volun  - 
tary combinations :  can  it  then  become  any  great  Statesmen  to 
abandon  to  voluntary  charity  alone,  that  improvement  of  the 
moral  and  intellectual  condition  of  the  people  on  which  such 
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vast  consequences  depend  ?  That  it  is  a  function  of  the  legisla- 
ture to  improve  domestic  morality  and  household  comfort  by 
education  is  apparent,  because  on  the  State  devolves  the  duty  of 
suppressing  crime  by  coercive  means  and  penal  enactments.  If 
public  order  may  be  preserved  by  the  concerted  arrangements 
of  a  highly-disciplined  military  organization,  why  may  not  the 
Statesman  seek,  in  the  improved  intelligence  of  the  people,  safe- 
guards, surer  and  more  consistent  with  personal  freedom  ? 

Those  who  would  create  an  alarm  at  the  expenditure  required 
for  an  efficient  system  of  education,  keep  out  of  sight  how  much 
the  national  industry  has  been  obstructed  by  combinations 
resulting  from  ignorance ;  what  has  been  the  cost  of  military 
establishments  for  the  protection  of  society  in  periods  of  tur- 
bulence— how  many  millions  have  been  annually  expended  on 
these  forms  of  indigence  which  result  from  immorality  or  listless 
improvidence — how  many  millions  the  police  force,  the  machinery 
of  criminal  jurisprudence  and  of  secondary  punishments,  engulf — 
and  what  is  the  annual  waste  in  improvidence,  expenditure 
occasioned  by  the  immoral  excesses  and  crimes  of  an  uneducated 
people.  Those  who  pretend  the  public  liberty  is  endangered  by 
the  rewards  which  Government  desires  to  give  efficient  school- 
masters and  their  assistants  (representing  it  as  the  invasion  of 
an  army  of  Government  stipendiaries)  appear  to  forget  how 
many  thousand  troops  of  the  line  are  employed  to  protect  the 
institutions  of  the  country — how  many  thousand  police  to  watch 
their  houses  and  protect  their  persons — how  many  gaolers, 
warders,  and  officers  of  the  hulks  have  charge  of  the  victims  of 
popular  ignorance  and  excess — how  many  ships  are  annually 
freighted  with  their  frightful  cargoes  to  the  pandemonium  of 
crime  in  Van  Diemen's  land — how  many  overseers  have  charge 
of  the  convict  gangs — and  how  vast  is  the  outlay  which  sustains 
the  indigence  of  orphanage  and  bastardy,  of  improvident  youth, 
sensual  maturity,  and  premature  age. 

The  Statesman  who  endeavours  to  substitute  instruction  for 
coercion  ;  to  procure  obedience  to  the  law  by  intelligence  rather 
than  by  fear  ;  to  employ  a  system  of  encouragement  to  virtuous 
exertion  instead  of  the  dark  code  of  penalties  against  crime  ;  to 
use  the  public  resources  rather  in  building  schools  than  barracks 
and  convict  ships;  to  replace  the  constable,  the  soldier,  and 
the  gaoler  by  the  schoolmaster,  cannot  be  justly  suspected  of 
any  serious  design  against  the  liberties  of  his  country,  or  charged 
with  an  improvident  employment  of  the  resources  of  the  State.— 
Shuttleworth. 
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EMIGRATION  OR  STARVATION. 

Excessive.  Emigrates.  Transport.  Provide. 

Support.  Capital.  Previously.  Acquired. 

Dispel.  Derive.  Encourage.  Obstacles. 

I  am  told  that  the  people  cannot  bear  to  hear  that  our  population 
is  excessive  ;  they  say,  that  before  any  are  turned  out  for  the 
general  good,  the  resources  of  the  country  should  first  be  more 
equally  divided  ;  that  it  is  only  because  some  have  too  much 
that  others  have  too  littie.  Why,  sir,  no  one  talks  of  turning 
out  anybody  :  I  never  heard  any  man  dream  of  forcing  people 
to  emigrate,  which  would  be  in  plain  English  to  transport  them  ; 
neither  is  it  doubtful  that  if  all  persons  fared  alike,  and  we 
could  persuade  one-half  of  the  community  peaceably  to  share 
their  property  with  the  other,  that  there  is  food  enough  in  the 
island  to  maintain  us  all  till  next  summer. 

But  it  is  one  thing  to  encourage  the  poor  to  emigrate,  and 
another  to  force  them  to  do  it — it  is  one  thing  not  to  be  over- 
peopled if  any  utterly  impossible  change  in  society  were  to  take 
place,  and  another  not  to  be  overpeopled  as  society  now  exists. 
No  doubt  human  beings  might  be  packed  much  closer  in  Great 
Britain  than  they  are  now ;  but  the  real  question  is,  whether 
such  a  crowding  is  practicable  under  actual  circumstances,  and 
whether  aUo  it  is  desirable ;  whether,  in  short,  England  could 
make  itself  like  Judea  in  the  time  of  Solomon  ;  and  whether, 
if  it  could,  this  would  be  the  best  means  of  mending  our  actual 
condition. 

I  am  at  a  loss  to  understand  how  it  can  be  unjust  or  inhuman 
to  say  to  a  man  who  is  here  barely  able  to  keep  himself  from 
starving,  that  we  will  assist  him  to  go  to  another  country,  where 
he  may  live  in  comfort,  and  provide  sufficiently  for  himself  and 
his  family.  I  know  that  such  a  proposal  made  to  persons  in 
the  richer  classes  is  not  thought  a  hardship  or  an  insult,  but  a 
great  favour ;  that  fathers  are  glad  to  get  situations  for  their  sons 
in  India,  even  though  they  part  with  them  for  such  a  number 
of  years,  that  they  cannot  expect  to  live  till  they  return.  No 
doubt  a  parent  would  rather  be  able  to  provide  for  his  son  com- 
fortably at  home  than  to  send  him  to  India  ;  but  he  would  much 
rather  send  him  to  India  than  see  him  live  in  beggary  at  home  ; 
and  it  does  not  occur  to  him  to  ask  his  neighbour  to  give  him  a 
piece  of  his  estate,  rather  than  he  should  have  to  bear  the  pain 
of  parting. 

Or  if  any  particular  trade  be  overstocked  in  any  town,  the 
man  who  finds  himself  best  able  to  support  himself  by  capital 
previously  acquired,  does  not  think  himself  injured  if  he  be 
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advised  to  go  and  look  for  an  opening  in  his  trade  elsewhere. 
It  is,  indeed,  a  shocking  thing  that  poor  men  should  be  per- 
suaded to  emigrate  without  knowing  anything  of  the  country  to 
which  they  are  going,  and  without  having  any  one  to  advise 
them  when  they  get  there.  And  this  ignorance,  I  am  inclined 
to  think,  is  one  of  the  greatest  obstacles  to  emigration.  No 
man  likes  to  take  a  leap  in  the  dark  ;  and  emigration  is  nothing 
better  than  a  leap  in  the  dark,  when  a  man  has  never  before 
been  ten  miles  from  his  own  village,  when  he  has  no  notion  of 
distances,  and  knows  not  a  single  particular  about  the  climate, 
productions,  customs,  and  manner  of  living  in  foreign  countries. 
A  mere  elementary  knowledge  of  geography  would  instantly 
dispel  the  vague  fears  which  many  of  the  poor  now  feel  un- 
reasonably :  emigration  would  thus  lose  its  terrors,  and  their 
knowledge  would  not  only  make  them  cease  to  fear  it,  but 
would  teach  them  how  to  derive  the  full  benefit  of  it. — Arnold's 
'  Miscellaneous  Works.* 

THE  SCOTTISH  EXILE'S  FAREWELL. 

Our  native  land,  our  native  vale, 

A  long  and  last  adieu ! 
Farewell  to  bonny  Teviotdale, 

And  Cheviot's  mountains  blue. 
The  battle  mound,  the  border  tower, 

That  Scotia's  annals  tell, 
The  martyr's  grave,  the  lover's  bower, 

To  each — to  all — farewell ! 

Home  of  our  hearts !  our  fathers'  home ! 

Land  of  the  brave  and  free  ! 
The  sail  is  flapping  on  the  foam 

That  bears  us  far  from  thee. 
We  seek  a  wild  and  distant  shore 

Beyond  the  Atlantic  main  ; 
We  leave  thee  to  return  no  more, 

Or  view  thy  cliffs  again. 

But  may  dishonour  blight  our  fame, 

And  quench  our  household  fires, 
When  we,  or  ours,  forget  thy  name, 

Green  island  of  our  sires ! 
Our  native  land,  our  native  vale, 

A  long,  a  last  adieu ! 
Farewell  to  bonny  Teviotdale, 

And  Scotland's  mountains  blue. 

Thomas  Princjlk. 
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DISCIPLINE  SUPERIOR  TO  ENTHUSIASM. 
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One  of  the  most  certain  of  all  lessons  of  military  history,  although 
some  writers  have  neglected  it,  and  some  have  even  disputed 
it,  is  the  superiority  of  discipline  to  enthusiasm.  Much  serious 
mischief  has  been  done  by  an  ignorance  or  disbelief  of  this  truth  ; 
and  if  ever  the  French  had  landed  in  this  country  in  the  early  part 
of  the  late  war,  we  might  have  been  taught  it  by  bitter  experience. 
The  defeat  of  Cope's  army  by  the  Highlanders  at  Preston  Pans1 
is  no  exception  to  this  rule,  for  it  was  not  the  enthusiasm  of  the 
Highlanders  which  won  the  day,  but  their  novel  manner  of  fight- 
ing which  perplexed  their  euemies  ;  and  the  Highlanders  had 
besides  a  discipline  of  their  own  which  made  them  to  a  certain 
degree  efficient  soldiers.  But  as  soon  as  the  surprise  was  over, 
and  an  officer  of  even  moderate  ability  was  placed  at  the  head 
of  the  Royal  army,  the  effect  of  the  higher  discipline  and 
superior  tactic  of  one  of  the  regular  armies  of  Europe  became 
instantly  visible,  and  the  victory  at  Culloden  was  won  with  no 
difficulty. 

Even  in  France,  where  the  natural  genius  of  the  people  for 
war  is  greater  than  in  any  other  country,  and  although  the 
enthusiasm  of  the  Ven deans  was  directed  by  officers  of  great 
ability,  yet  the  arrival  of  the  old  soldiers  of  the  garrison  of 
Mentz  immediately  decided  the  contest,  and  gave  them  a  defeat 
from  which  they  could  never  recover.  On  the  other  hand, 
while  not  even  the  most  military  nations  can  become  good  sol- 
diers without  discipline,  yet  with  discipline  even  the  most 
unmilitary  can  be  made  efficient ;  of  which  no  more  striking 
instance  can  be  given  than  the  high  military  character  of  our 
Sepoy2  army  in  India.  The  first  thing,  then,  to  be  done  in  all 
warfare,  whether  foreign  or  domestic,  is  to  discipline  our  men, 
and  till  they  are  thoroughly  disciplined,  to  avoid  above  all 
things  the  exposing  them  to  any  general  actions  with  the  enemy. 
History  is  full  indeed  of  instances  of  great  victories  gained  by  a 
very  small  force  over  a  very  large  one  ;  but  not  by  undisciplined 
men,  however  brave  and  enthusiastic,  over  those  who  were  well 
disciplined,  except  under  peculiar  circumstances  of  surprise  or  local 
advantages,  such  as  cannot  effect  the  truth  of  the  general  rule. 

It  is  a  question  of  some  interest,  whether  history  justifies  the 
belief  of  an  inherent  superiority  in  some  races  of  men  over 
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others,  or  whether  all  such  differences  are  only  accidental  and 
temporary;  and  we  are  to  acquiesce  in  the  judgment  of  King 
Archidamus  that  one  man  naturally  differs  little  from  another, 
but  that  culture  and  training  makes  the  distinction.  There  aro 
some  very  satisfactory  examples  to  show  that  a  nation  must  not 
at  any  rate  assume  lightly  that  it  is  superior  to  another,  because  it 
may  have  gained  great  victories  over  it.  Judging  by  the  experience 
of  the  period  from  1796  to  1809,  we  might  say  that  the  French 
were  decidedly  superior  to  the  Austrians  :  and  so  the  campaign  of 
1806  might  seem  to  show  an  equal  superiority  over  the  Prussians. 
Yet  in  the  long  struggle  between  the  Austrian  and  French 
monarchies,  the  military  success  of  each  are  wonderfully 
balanced  ;  in  1796,  whilst  Napoleon  was  defeating  army  after 
army  in  Italy,  the  Archduke  Charles  was  driving  Jourdan  and 
Moreau  before  him  out  of  Germanv  ;  and  Frederick  the  Great 
defeated  the  French  at  Rosback  as  completely  and  easily  as 
Napoleon  defeated  the  Prussians  at  Jena. 

The  military  character  of  the  Italians  is  now  low  ;  yet,  with- 
out going  back  to  the  Roman  times,  we  find  that,  in  the 
sixteenth  century,  the  inhabitants  of  the  Roman  states  were 
reputed  to  possess,  in  an  eminent  degree,  the  qualities  of 
soldiers  ;  and  some  of  the  ablest  generalsV  Europe,  Alexander 
Farnese,  Prince  of  Parma,  Spinola,  and  Montecuculi,  were  natives 
of  Italy.  In  our  own  contests  with  France,  our  superiority  has 
not  always  been  what  our  national  vanity  would  imagine  it : 
Philip  Augustus  and  Louis  the  Ninth  were  uniformly  suc- 
cessful against  John  and  Henry  the  Third ;  the  conquests  of 
Edward  the  Third  and  Henry  the  Fifth  were  followed  by 
periods  of  equally  unvaried  disasters  ;  and,  descending  to  later 
times,  if  Marlborough  was  uniformly  victorious,  yet  King 
William,  when  opposed  to  Luxembourg,  and  the  Duke  of  Cum- 
berland when  opposed  to  Marshal  Saxe,  were  no  less  uniformly 
beaten.  Such  examples  are,  I  think,  satisfactory  ;  for,  judging 
calmly,  we  would  not  surely  wish  that  one  nation  should  be 
uniformly  and  inevitably  superior  to  another ;  I  do  not  know 
what  national  virtue  could  safely  be  subjected  to  so  severe  a 
temptation. 

If  there  be,  as  perhaps  there  are,  some  physical  and  moral 
qualities  enjoyed  by  some  nations  in  a  higher  degree  than  by 
others — and  this,  so  far  as  we  see,  constitutionally — yet  the 
superiority  is  not  so  great  but  that  a  little  over-presumption  and 
carelessness  on  one  side,  or  a  little  increased  activity  and  more 
careful  discipline  on  the  other,  and  still  more  any  remarkable 
individual  genius  in  the  generals  or  in  the  Government,  may 
easily  restore  the  balance,  or  even  turn  it  the  other  way.    It  is 
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quite  a  different  thing,  and  very  legitimate,  to  feel  that  we 
have  Stich  qualities  as  will  save  us  from  ever  being  despicable 
enemies,  or  from  l>eing  easily  defeated  by  others  ;  but  it  is 
much  better  that  we  should  not  feel  so  confident,  as  to  think 
that  others  must  always  be  defeated  by  us. — Arnold's  'Modem 
History.9 


1.  Preston  Pans  Is  ft  village  In  Had- 
dington, and  it  was  near  it,  in  1745,  that 
the  royal  army,  under  Sir  John  Cope, 
consisting  of  about  2,100  regular  troops, 


2.  Sepoy,  from  an  Indian  word  mean- 
ing a  soldier,  is  the  designation  applied 
to  the  native  troops  in  the  service  of  the 
East  India  Company.   The  character  of 


was  totally  defeated  and  dispersed,  with  the  sepoys,  as  soldiers,  has  been  the  sub- 
great  loss,  by  the  Highlanders,  who  were  ject  of  much  discussion ;  but  that  they 
but  little  superior  in  point  of  numlwrs,  |  can  exhibit  passive  courage  to  a  won- 
under  the  Pretender.  The  king's  troops  i  derful  extent  seems  to  be  generally  ad- 
being  panic-struck  threw  away  their  mitted. 
arms,  and  fled  at  the  first  fire,  and  were 
cut  down  almost  without  resistance. 


SCIENCE  NOW  MORE  WIDELY  DIFFUSED  THAN 

FORMERLY. 

Education.  Science.  Preceded.  Civilization. 

Individuals.  Attainments.  Injunctions.  Modified. 

Manifestation.         Assumed.  Vehicle.  Transmitted.^ 

Construction.  Intelligent.  Acquisition.  Application. 

In  estimating  the  effect  of  a  popular  system  of  education  upon 
the  growth  of  science,  it  is  necessary  to  bear  in  mind  a  circum- 
stance, in  which  the  present  age  and  that  which  preceded  it  are 
strongly  discriminated  from  former  periods  ;  and  that  is,  the 
vastly  greater  extent  to  which  science  exists  among  men,  who 
do  not  appear  before  the  world  as  authors.  Since  the  dawn  of 
civilization  on  Egypt  and  Asia  Minor,  there  never  have  been 
wanting  individuals,  sometimes  many,  flourishing  at  the  same 
time,  who  have  made  the  most  distinguished  attainments  in. 
knowledge.  Such,  however,  has  been  the  condition  of  the 
world,  that  they  formed  a  class  by  themselves.  Their  know- 
ledge  was  transmitted  in  schools,  often  under  strict  injunctions 
of  secrecy ;  or  if  recorded  in  books,  for  want  of  the  press,  and 
owing  to  the  constitution  of  society,  it  made  but  little  impression 
on  the  mass  of  the  community  and  the  business  of  life.  As  far 
as  there  is  any  striking  exception  to  this  remark,  it  is  in  the  free 
states  of  antiquity,  in  which,  through  the  medium  of  the  popular 
organization  of  the  governments,  and  the  necessity  of  constant 
appeals  to  the  people,  the  cultivated  intellect  was  brought  into 
close  association  with  the  understandings  of  the  majority  of  men. 
This  fact  may  perhaps  go  far  to  explain  the  astonishing  energy 
and  enduring  power  of  the  Grecian  civilization,  which  remains, 
to  this  day,  after  all  that  has  been  said  to  explain  it,  one  of  the 
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most  extraordinary  facts  in  the  history  of  the  human  mind. 
But,  from  the  period  of  the  downfall  of  the  Roman  republic, 
and,  more  especially,  after  the  establishment  of  the  feudal 
system,  the  division  of  the  community  into  four  classes,  namely, 
the  landed  aristocracy,  or  nobles  and  gentry;  the  spiritual  aris- 
tocracy, or  priesthood ;  the  inhabitants  of  the  cities  ;  and  the 
peasantry  ;  (a  division  which  has,  in  modern  Europe,  been  consi- 
derably modified,  in  some  countries  more  and  in  some  les3,  but  in 
none  wholly  obliterated) ;  the  action  and  manifestation  of  know- 
ledge were,  till  a  comparatively  recent  period,  almost  monopo- 
lized by  the  two  higher  classes  :  and  in  their  hands  it  assumed, 
in  a  great  degree,  a  literary,  by  which  I  mean  a  book,  form. 
Such,  of  course,  must  ever,  with  reasonable  qualifications,  con- 
tinue to  be  the  case  ;  and  books  will  always  be,  in  a  great  degree, 
the  vehicle  by  which  knowledge  is  to  be  communicated,  pre- 
served, and  transmitted. 

But  it  is  impossible  to  overlook  the  fact, — it  is  one  of  the  most 
characteristic  features  of  the  civilization  of  the  age, — that  this 
is  far  less  exclusively  the  case  than  at  any  former  period.  The 
community  is  filled  with  an  incalculable  amount  of  unwritten 
knowledge  of  science  which  never  will  be  committed  to  paj)cr 
by  the  active  men  who  possess  it,  and  which  has  been  acquired 
on  the  basis  of  a  good  education,  by  observation,  experience,  and 
the  action  of  the  mind  itself.  A  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago,  it 
is  doubtful  whether,  out  of  the  observatories  and  universities, 
there  were  ten  men  in  Europe  who  could  ascertain  the  longitude 
by  lunar  observation.  At  the  present  day,  scarce  a  vessel  sails 
to  foreign  lands,  in  the  public  or  mercantile  service,  in  which 
the  process  is  not  understood.  In  like  manner,  in  our  manufac- 
turing establishments,  in  the  construction  and  direction  of  rail- 
roads and  canals,  on  the  improved  farms  throughout  the  country, 
there  is  possessed,  embodied,  and  brought  into  action,  a  vast 
deal  of  useful  knowledge,  of  which  its  possessors  will  never  make 
a  literary  use,  for  the  composition  of  a  book,  but  which  is  daily 
employed  to  the  signal  advantage  of  the  country.  Much  of  it  is 
directly  derived  from  a  study  of  the  great  book  of  Nature,  whose 
pages  are  written  by  the  hand  of  God  ;  and  which,  in  no  part 
of  the  civilized  world,  has  been  more  faithfully  or  profitably 
studied  than  in  New  England.  The  intelligent  population  of 
the  country,  furnished  with  the  keys  of  knowledge  at  our  insti- 
tutions of  education,  have  addressed  themselves  to  the  further 
acquisition  of  useful  science, — to  its  acquisition  at  once,  and 
application, — with  a  vigour,  a  diligence,  a  versatility,  and  a  suc- 
cess, which  are  the  admiration  of  the  world. — Everett's  '  Edu- 
cation and  Knowledge.'' 

n  2 
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IMPORTANCE  OF  MEANS  OF  INTERNAL  COMMUNICA- 
TION TO  THE  INDUSTRY  AND  MORALITY  OF  A 
PEOPLE. 


Manufactures. 
Indispensable. 
Legislator. 
Benefits. 


Subjected. 
Received. 
Obsolete. 
Consideration. 


Conveyed. 
Undeveloped. 
Deviation. 
Intrusion. 


Effected. 
Transactions. 
Producing. 
Novelties. 


It  is  not  enough  that  a  country  may  possess,  in  the  fertility  of  its 
soil  or  the  richness  of  its  mines,  the  materials  for  the  creation 
of  industrial  wealth,  but  also  there  must  be  the  means  of  bring- 
ing these  resources  into  play  by  land  and  water  communication. 
By  their  aid  the  different  substances  necessary  to  manufactures 
are  brought  to  the  localities  where  the  processes  to  which  they 
are  to  be  subjected  can  be  carried  on  with  most  advantage,  and 
the  produce  be  conveyed  to  the  situations  where  its  sale  may  be 
effected  with  most  profit  to  the  owners.  Direct  and  safe  modes 
of  communication  are,  therefore,  indispensable  to  the  develop- 
ment of  industrial  pursuits,  as  well  for  the  procuring  access  to 
raw  materials,  as  to  secure  markets  for  the  manufactured  goods. 
It  is,  however,  not  wonderful  that,  industry  having  received  so 
little  extension  until  a  few  years  back,  the  means  of  communi- 
cation  should  still  remain  in  Ireland  comparatively  undeveloped. 

The  internal  communications  of  a  country  demand  attention, 
however,  on  grounds  of  far  higher  order  than  their  merely 
facilitating  mercantile  transactions  ;  they  are  connected  with  the 
highest  moral  aims  of  the  legislator,  by  their  influence  on  the 
habits  and  the  conduct  of  the  people.  The  isolation  in  which 
man  is  condemned  to  live,  in  a  district  destitute  of  roads,  or 
where  transport  is  difficult  and  expensive,  is  fatal  to  his  progress 
in  civilization  and  humanity.  He  grows  up  in  ignorance  of  his 
fellow-men  ;  his  mind,  limited  to  the  circle  of  a  few  ideas  else- 
where obsolete,  looks  upon  all  deviation  from  them  as  fraught 
with  injury  and  ruin.  The  results  of  new  methods  in  the  man- 
agement of  land  and  labour,  which  within  a  few  miles  are  actually 
producing  the  greatest  benefits,  remain  utterly  unknown  to  him. 
The  stimulus  of  contact  with  persons  above  him,  and  yet  not 
too  far  removed  from  his  own  sphere  to  prevent  the  ambition 
arising  within  him  of  exerting  himself  to  attain  the  comfort  and 
consideration  which  they  enjoy,  does  not  present  itself  to  his 
mind.  His  isolation  and  his  ignorance  remove  him  equally 
from  the  instructor,  and  the  instructor  from  him,  and  he  resists 
with  violence,  by  which,  in  the  absence  of  reasoning,  he  Can 
alone  show  his  will,  the  intrusion  of  all  novelties  calculated  to 
break  through  the  miserable  monotony  in  which  his  forefathers 
and  himself  have  vegetated. — Kane's  *  Industrial  Resources  of 
Ireland.9 
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THE  PASSION  FOR  IMPROVEMENT. 

Constructive.  Combinations.         Develops.  Compels. 

Converted.  Velocity.  Applications.  Annihilate. 


Though  animal  organization  is  beyond  the  constructive  skill  of 
man,  he  takes  the  elements  existing  in  nature,  and  by  new  com- 
binations gets  new  power.  He  keeps  adding  to  the  qualities  of 
his  noblest  coursers,  his  fleetest  dogs,  and  his  goodliest  beeves. 
He  year  by  year  develops  the  resources  of  the  soil — reclaims 
the  marsh  from  wild  fowl,  the  heath  from  rabbits,  and  the  flinty 
bill-side  from  briars  and  thistles.  He  goes  on  multiplying  the 
blades  of  grass  and  grains  of  corn,  and  compels  an  equal  area 
to  yield  a  twofold  increase.  He  discovers  in  his  raw  materials 
unsuspected  properties,  until  soda  and  sand  arc  converted  into  a 
crystal  palace,  and  water,  coal,  and  stony  ore  into  a  train  which 
rushes  with  the  might  of  an  earthquake  and  the  velocity  of  the 
wind.  He  devises  fresh  applications  of  machinery,  and  in  the 
creations  of  his  ingenuity  finds  a  servant  and  a  master.  The 
broad  result  to  England  is  quickly  told.  Fifty  years  have 
doubled  the  population,  and  employment  and  subsistence  have 
been  doubled  likewise.  An  engine  is  contrived  which  econo- 
mizes labour,  and  threatens  starvation  to  the  labourer ;  but  the 
issue  proves  that  the  work  it  makes  is  more  than  it  saves. 
Annihilate  all  the  cranks  and  wheels  constructed  in  the  interval, 
and  return  our  counties,  with  their  present  population,  to  the 
condition  in  which  they  were  when  the  century  began,  and  there 
would  be  nothing  but  famine  in  the  land.  A  government  wiser 
than  man's  has  provided,  in  the  constant  exertion  of  talent,  for 
the  increase  of  our  race,  and  maintains  a  proportion  between  our 
wants  and  our  progress.  Every  round  we  rise  in  the  ladder 
leads  to  a  higher ;  but  our  step  is  limited,  or  we  should 
outstrip  our  needs  by  too  prodigious  a  stride,  and  encroach 
on  the  rights  of  a  future  age. — '  Quarterly  Review* 


ENGLAND'S  NEGLECT  OF  NATIONAL  EDUCATION. 

Extraordinary.  Important.  Influence.  Deliberations. 

Pursuits.  Employment.  Deficient.  Influential. 

Institutions.  Ascribe.  Consequences.  Introduction. 

Dependence.  Interference.  Acquire.  Requires. 

Educated.  Evidence.  Conceived.  Provide. 

Incurred.  Oppose.  Differences.  Discussions. 

This  United  Kingdom,  which  boasts  itself  to  be  at  the  head 
of  civilization,  has  been  among  the  last  of  European  nations  to 
make  any  public  provision  for  the  instruction  of  the  people. 
This  neglect  is  all  the  more  extraordinary,  from  the  fact,  that  of 
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all  civilized  countries  this  is  the  one  in  which  ignorance  on  the 
part  of  the  people  brings  with  it  the  greatest  amount  of  danger. 
From  their  number,  and  the  manner  in  which  they  are  brought 
together  in  our  large  manufacturing  and  trading  towns,  the 
labouring  classes  have  become  a  most  important  power  for  good 
or  for  evil,  and  exercise,  without  its  being  acknowledged,  a  very 
powerful  influence  over  the  deliberations  of  the  Senate  and  the 
acts  of  the  Government.  Their  situation  is,  besides,  widely  dif- 
ferent from  that  of  the  labouring  classes  in  every  other  country, 
where  the  great  majority  depend  upon  agricultural  labour  for 
their  support,  and  are  but  little  liable  under  any  circumstances 
to  be  thrown  out  of  employment. 

In  England,  on  the  contrary,  as  already  shown,  the  great  and 
rapid  increase  in  the  population  is  all  of  it  thrown,  for  the  means 
of  earning  subsistence,  upon  pursuits  other  than  agricultural. 
A  change  of  fashion,  or — what  is  to  the  full  as  likely  to  occur 
where  the  legislature  takes  upon  itself  to  interfere  on  all  occa- 
sions by  "  protections"  and  restrictions  with  the  course  of  industry 
— a  change  of  policy  may  in  a  moment,  and  without  warning, 
throw  tens  of  thousands  out  of  employment ;  while,  as  we  have 
sometimes  witnessed,  a  succession  of  deficient  harvests  is  sure 
to  bring  upon  the  whole  class  the  severest  privations. 

How  necessary  then  it  is  that  these  masses,  so  greatly,  so 
increasingly  influential,  should  not  be  suffered  to  remain  in 
ignorance  of  their  true  interests  !  They  are  not  idiots  that  they 
cannot  be  led  to  see  wherein  those  true  interests  lie,  nor  to  admit 
that  they  consist  in  upholding  the  laws,  and  respecting  the 
institutions  of  their  country.  Neither  are  they  knaves,  who,  to 
secure  a  passing  advantage,  would  wantonly  invade  the  rights  of 
their  richer  fellow -citizens.  But  they  are  ignorant,  and  in  this 
condition  all  manner  of  fallacies  may  be  made  to  pass  with  them 
for  truth.  To  what  but  to  ignorance  are  we  to  ascribe  the 
hostility  of  our  operative  manufacturers  to  machinery,  and  their 
lawless  crusades  against  it  ?  How,  unless  means  for  teaching 
them  are  adopted,  can  they  be  expected  to  see  the  ultimate  con- 
sequences to  them  of  a  machine,  the  introduction  of  which  into 
use  has  the  present  effect  of  throwing  some  among  them  out  of 
their  accustomed  employment  ? 

The  great  bulk  of  the  people,  they  whose  sole  dependence  for 
their  daily  bread  must  be  upon  their  daily  toil,  are  most  of  all 
interested  in  the  maintenance  of  order,  under  which  alone  they 
can  have  any  assurance  of  demand  for  their  labour. 

This  truth,  which  they  should  be  taught  to  recognise,  does  not 
lie  upon  the  surface  ;  and  the  unlearned  may  well  be  excused 
for  not  embracing  it,  when  they  see  men  who  have  had  the  ad  van- 
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tages  of  instruction  denied  to  themselves,  advocating  doctrines 
irreconcileable  with  it. 

It  is  a  fact,  recognised  by  all  who  have  investigated  the 
subject,  and  demonstrable  to  all,  that  the  introduction  of  ma- 
chinery for  simplifying  manufacturing  processes  has  had  the 
effect,  not  alone  of  increasing  the  comforts  of  the  great  body — the 
consumers — but  also  of  multiplying  manifold  the  demand  for 
labour,  even  in  the  particular  branches  to  which  the  machinery 
is  applied ;  and  yet  how  common  is  it  to  hear  men  of  educated 
minds,  but  who  have  not  allowed  themselves  to  consider  this 
class  of  facts,  inveighing  against  the  introduction  of  a  new 
machine  as  an  interference  with  the  rights  of  labour ! 

From  such  a  doctrine,  as  well  as  from  others  equally  false  and 
equally  pernicious,  there  are  no  means  of  preserving  the  people 
but  by  educating  them. 

It  is  evident  that  the  kind  of  knowledge  which  will  preserve 
from  such  fallacies  will  not  be  the  result  of  instruction  in  the 
mere  elements  of  learning  ;  and  this  is  rendered  equally  clear  by 
the  fact,  that  men,  whose  education  has  been  carried  far  beyond 
the  elementary  degree,  have  failed  to  acquire  right  views  con- 
cerning points  which  the  general  safety  requires  should  meet  the 
practical  assent  of  all ;  but  this  presents  no  difficulty.  The 
educated  man  fails  to  recognise  the  truth,  because,  he  is  but 
partially  educated,  and  has  been  left  in  ignorance  with  regard  to 
that  branch  of  knowledge  which  the  working  men,  if  educated 
at  all,  would  be  sure  to  make  their  own,  since  it  intimately 
concerns  their  daily  comforts,  and  is  essential  to  the  welfare  of 
their  families.  That  they  would  do  so  we  have  the  evidence 
of  experience  to  teach  us ;  for  have  not  all  their  strikes  and 
risings  had  for  their  object  the  attainment  of  something  which 
in  their  unenlightened  reasoning  they  have  conceived  to  be  their 
right,  mistakenly,  no  doubt,  but  proving  thereby  how  deep  is 
the  interest  they  would  feel  in  securing  the  general  welfare,  from 
the  moment  they  should  come  to  know  how  completely  their 
own  true  interests  are  involved  in  it? 

It  would  appear  to  be  the  duty  of  every  Government  to  see 
that  its  subjects  are  taught  their  duties  as  men  and  as  citizens, 
and  thus  to  provide  for  the  security  of  all.  Lessons  to  this  end 
have  indeed  been  taught  by  the  Government  of  England,  but  to 
whom  have  they  been  imparted,  and  by  what  agency  have  the}r 
been  enforced  ?  To  be  adopted  as  a  scholar,  a  man  must — at  least 
up  to  a  comparatively  recent  period — have  qualified  himself  to 
appear  as  a  criminal  at  the  bar  of  justice,  and  his  chief  school- 
master would  have  been — the  hangman !  If  one  tithe  of  the 
expense  that  has  been  incurred  to  so  little  purpose  during  the 
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present  century  in  punishing  criminals,  had  been  employed  for 
preventing  crime  by  means  of  education,  what  a  different  country 
would  England  have  been  to  that  which  our  criminal  records 
show  it  to  have  been  ! 

Thank  Heaven  !  this  truth  at  length  is  making  its  way  to  the 
convictions  of  our  rulers.  The  principle  is  recognised  that  the 
people  must  be  instructed.  There  is  no  longer  any  party  found 
to  question  this  principle,  or  to  oppose  its  practical  application. 
Differences  there  are  and  will  be  as  to  the  best  mode  of  carrying 
it  out,  but  those  differences  of  opinion  are  not  allowed  to  stay 
the  progress  of  education,  which  will,  which  must,  go  forward, 
and  perhaps  the  more  rapidly  by  reason  of  the  discussions  that 
arise  out  of  those  very  differences.        *       *       *  * 

The  Government  plans  are  still  [1850,]  perhaps,  too  recent, 
and,  it  must  be  added,  too  imperfect,  to  exhibit  any  very  strik- 
ing result ;  but  with  a  knowledge  of  the  enlightened  zeal  which 
is  allowed  to  carry  out  the  intentions  of  the  legislature,  it  is  not 
too  much  to  hope  that  enough  of  good  will  soon  be  made  apparent 
to  show  the  desirableness  of  extending  those  plans,  so  that  we 
shall  soon  cease  to  be  the  lowest  among  the  Protestant  kingdoms 
of  Europe,  as  respects  the  performance  of  our  duty  in  promoting 
the  education  of  the  people.— Porteb's  'Progress  of  the  Nation.* 
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SECTION  IV. 

THE  SEA  AND  MARITIME  ADVENTURE. 

SUPERSTITION  OF  SEAMEN. 

Consciousness.  Exposed.  Tinctured.  Implicitly. 

Malicious.  Preternatural.  Portending.  Occurrences. 

Operations.  Ominous.  Extirpation.  Sinister. 

Harbingers.  Reference.  Calumniated.  Apprehension. 

Monstrous.  Concluded.  Compelled.  Inevitable. 

Whether  it  arises  from  a  consciousness  of  the  danger  to  which 
sailors  know  their  lives  are  constantly  exposed,  or  the  frequent 
opportunities  they  have  for  calm  and  serious  reflection  in  the 
lonely  mid-watch,  surrounded  by  the  most  elevating  and  spirit- 
stirring  scenes  in  nature,  they  have,  in  general,  a  due  sense  of 
the  importance  of  religion  and  the  existence  of  a  future  state. 
It  is  no  less  true,  that  this  sentiment  is  too  often  found  to  be 
strongly  tinctured  with  its  not  unfrequent  concomitant,  super- 
stition. They  implicitly  believe  in  omens1,  mermaids,  the  Flying 
Dutchman,  evil  spirits,  the  appearance  of  the  ghosts  of  tho 
departed,  and  the  pranks  of  malicious  spirits  and  goblins.  They 
familiarly  talk  of  frightful  sounds  and  preternatural  noises 
coming  up  from  the  deep,  all  having  an  import  of  fearful  warning, 
and  occasionally  portending  accidents  or  the  death  of  a  mess- 
mate. 

The  simple  and  uneducated  mind  of  the  sailor  seizes  on  the 
supposition  of  some  preternatural  occurrence  in  all  such  cases, 
as  the  easiest  way  of  accounting  for  these  appearances,  which 
a  better-informed  mind  would  endeavour  to  unravel  by  the 
application  of  philosophical  principles,  or  a  close  examination 
of  the  facts — comparing  them  with  the  usual  operations  of 
nature  in  such  situations.  But  these  are  efforts  to  which  a  tar 
is  unequal ;  his  creed,  therefore,  is  easily  made  up,  and  hence 
certain  shores,  islands,  and  even  latitudes,  known  to  the 
naturalist  as  abounding  in  marine  animals,  which  produce 
strange  sounds  when  approached  or  surprised  on  the  surface  of 
the  water,  or  basking  ashore,  are  accounted  by  sailors  ominous 
and  fearful  of  approach. 
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A  seaman,  too,  as  devoutly  as  any  Methodist,  believes  in  the 
efficacy  of  a  call  ;*  with  this  difference,  that  the  latter  imagines 
it  will  prove  the  means  of  preserving  him  from  perishing  finally 
in  fire  ;  the  sailor,  that,  if  the  legend  of  his  mother  and  grand- 
dam  be  true,  it  will  avert  a  similar  fate  by  water.  Of  witches, 
such  is  his  dread,  that  a  horse-shoe,  always  toe-up,  is  nailed  to 
the  forepart  of  the  fore-mast  as  a  specific  against  those  un- 
hallowed hags.    Is  the  superstition  of  a  Laplander  more  silly  ?8 

Valuable  as  a  fair  wind  is  to  a  sailor,  he  would  sooner  lose  it, 
and  run  the  chance  of  its  chopping  about,  and  detaining  him  for 
weeks  in  harbour,  than  voluntarily  sail  on  a  Friday.  Should  he 
be  compelled,  from  circumstances,  to  sail  on  that  ill-starred  day 
to  schoolboys4  and  sailors,  he  will  not  fail  to  attribute  to  that 
circumstance  every  the  minutest  failure  or  most  serious  accident 
which  subsequently  occurs  throughout  the  voyage. 

For  some  animals  they  entertain  a  singidar  predilection ; 
whilst  for  whole  classes  of  their  fellow-creatures,  even  those 
whom  they  permit  to  plunder  them  with  impunity  as  a  matter 
of  business,  they  entertain  in  this  respect  a  comparative  horror. 
No  sailor  would  hesitate  to  throw  a  Jew  rather  than  a  cat  over- 
board, perhaps  without  being  aware  of  the  high  authority  which 
sanctions  such  a  line  of  distinction.  He  may  think,  with  his 
holiness  of  Rome  and  general  councils,  that  in  promoting  the 
cause  of  the  extirpation  of  heretics,  he  "  is  doing  God  service 
whilst  he  dreads  that  the  offence  against  the  brute  creation  will 
be  visited  by  the  consequent  and  inevitable  penalties  of  sickness, 
scurvy,  hard  weather,  masts  struck  by  lightning,  or  vessels 
miraculously  escaping  during  chase. 

Their  suspicions  are  not  confined  to  beasts,  as  allies  of  the 
great  enemy  of  man :  even  the  birds  which  soar  aloft  come  in 
for  their  share,  possibly  from  his  considering  them  as  liege 
subjects  of  the  "  prince  of  the  power  of  the  air"  (as  a  great 
authority  calls  Satan),  and  therefore  bound  to  do  his  dark  behests 
on  the  viewless  winds.5  Their  appearance  at  sea  is  almost  always 
thought  a  sinister  occurrence.  Some  are  considered  the  harbin- 
gers of  a  tempest  and  storm ;  others,  like  "  Mother  Carey's 
chickens,"  the  active  agents  of  the  foul  fiend,  already  bent  on 
their  destruction. 

With  reference  to  these  calumniated  little  creatures,  they 
often  gravely  tell  at  nightfall  a  story,  which  fails  not  to  make 
the  circle  round  the  galley-fire  smaller  by  degrees  as  it  pro- 
ceeds— but  whether  through  intense  attention  or  apprehension, 
it  luckily  is  unnecessary  to  determine : — as  "  how  the  Tiger 
East  Indiaman,  outerbound,  had  one  continued  gale  without 
intermission,  till  they  got  to  the  4  Cape,'  by  which  time  they 
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were  almost  a  wreck  ;  that  off  the  *  Cape  of  Good  Hope,'  in 
particular,  they  were  nearly  foundered ;  that  in  the  height  cf 
this  gale  were  seen  a  number  of  ominous  birds  screaming  about 
in  the  lightning's  blaze,  and  some  of  them  of  monstrous  shape  and 
size  ;  that  among  the  passengers  was  a  woman  called  *  Mother 
Carey,'  who  always  seemed  to  smile  when  sbe  looked  up  to  these 
foul- weather  birds,  upon  which  they  concluded  she  was  a  witch  ; 
that  she  had  conjured  them  up  from  the  *  Red  Sea,'  and  that 
they  never  would  have  a  prosperous  voyage  while  she  remained 
on  board ;  and,  finally,  that  as  they  were  just  debating  about  it, 
she  sprang  overboard,  and  went  down  in  a  tlame  ;  when  the  birds 
(ever  after  called  *  Mother  Carey's  chickens')  vanished  in  a 
moment,  and  left  the  Tiger  to  pursue  her  voyage  in  peace  ! " — 
Hall's  *  Naval  Sketch  Book.* 


1.  In  ancient  times,  it  was  supposed 
that  coming  events  were  indicated  by 
signs  showing  their  nature.  These 
signs  were  called  omens. 

2.  There  is  here  a  pun  on  the  word 
call.  Methodists,  according  to  this 
author,  believe  in  a  Divine  call,  and  so 
the  sailor  believes  in  a  caul,  and  carries 
it  about  with  him  for  his  personal  safety. 

3.  The  Laplanders  were  not  converted 
to  Christianity  till  the  17  th  century,  and 
they  still  retain  many  heathen  supersti- 
tions. 


4.  I  never  heard  that  Friday  was  in 
bad  odour  with  schoolboys.  Indeed  1 
should  rather  say  it  was  a  favourite  day. 
*'  Black  Monday "  used  to  be  the  term 
of  schoolboys,  but  even  they  would  be 
ashamed  of  such  silly  nonsense  nowa- 
days. 

5.  This  word  points  to  the  belief  in 
omens,  already  spoken  of.  A  flight  of 
birds,  on  the  right  hand,  was  considered 
lucky;  but  on  the  left  hand  (I>at.  sinv- 
sta  ),  unlucky. 


THE  INCHCAPE  BELL. 

No  stir  on  the  air,  no  swell  on  the  sea, 
The  ship  was  still  as  she  might  be  : 
The  sails  from  heaven  received  no  motion  ; 
The  keel  was  steady  in  the  ocean. 

With  neither  sign  nor  sound  of  shock, 
The  waves  flowed  o'er  the  Inchcape  Rock  ; 
So  little  they  rose,  so  little  they  fell, 
They  did  not  move  the  Inchcape  Bell. 

The  pious  abbot  of  Aberbrothock 
Had  placed  that  bell  on  the  Inchcape  Eock  ; 
On  the  waves  of  the  storm  it  floated  and  swung 
And  louder  and  louder  its  warning  rung. 

When  the  rock  was  hid  by  the  tempest  swell, 
The  mariners  heard  the  warning  bell, 
And  then  they  knew  the  perilous  rock, 
And  blessed  the  abbot  of  Aberbrothock. 
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The  float  of  the  Inchcape  Bell  was  seen 
A  darker  spot  on  the  ocean  green  : 
8ir  Ralph  the  rover  walked  the  deck, 
And  he  fixed  his  eye  on  the  darker  speck. 

His  eye  was  on  the  bell  and  float, — 
Quoth  he,  "  My  men,  put  down  the  boat, 
And  row  me  to  the  Inchcape  Rock, — 
I'll  plague  the  priest  of  Aberbrothock." 

The  boat  was  lowered,  the  boatmen  row, 
And  to  the  Inchcape  Rock  they  go  ; 
Sir  Ralph  leant  over  from  the  boat, 
And  cut  the  bell  from  off  the  float. 

Down  sunk  the  bell  with  a  gurgling  sound  ; 
The  bubbles  rose,  and  burst  around,— 
Quoth  he,  "  Who  next  comes  to  the  rock 
Won't  bless  the  priest  of  Aberbrothock  !'* 

Sir  Ralph  the  rover  sailed  away ; 
He  scoured  the  sea  for  many  a  day  ; 
And  now  grown  rich  with  plundered  store, 
He  steers  his  way  for  Scotland's  shore. 

So  thick  a  haze  o'erspread  the  sky, 
They  could  not  see  the  sun  on  high  ; 
The  wind  had  blown  a  gale  all  day  ; 
At  evening  it  hath  died  away. 

"  Canst  hear,"  said  one,  "  the  breakers  roar  ? 
For  yonder,  methinks,  should  be  the  shore ; 
Now  where  we  are  I  cannot  tell, 
I  wish  we  heard  the  Inchcape  Bell." 

They  hear  no  sound— the  swell  is  strong, 
Though  the  wind  hath  fallen,  they  drift  along  ; 
Till  the  vessel  strikes  with  a  shivering  shock, — 
"  Oh,  heavens  !  it  is  the  Inchcape  Rock  !" 

Sir  Ralph  the  rover  tore  his  hair, 
And  cursed  himself  in  his  despair  ; 
And  waves  rush  in  on  every  side, 
The  ship  sinks  fast  beneath  the  tide. 

Southey. 
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THE  ARCTIC  SEAS. 


Prominent. 

Philadelphia. 

Submerged. 

Proximity. 

Peroolatiug, 


Dissolution. 
Irregular. 
Imminent. 
Enormous. 


Accumulating. 


Kmiure. 


Transition. 
Exposed. 


Dimensions. 
Gravity. 
Fragment. 
Unsullied. 


Perceptible. 
Condensed. 


Inhospitable. 


The  most  prominent  object  in  the  Arctic  seas  is  ice.  Even  on 
the  land,  a  large  portion  of  the  ground  is  concealed  by  per- 
petually accumulating  ice,  while  the  same  substance  covers  to  a 
great  extent  the  surface  of  the  ocean.  There  is  scarcely  a  more 
beautiful  object  than  one  of  the  towering  icebergs  that  so 
abound  in  these  regions,  and  that  annually  come  down  upon 
the  southern  current,  into  the  temperate  zone.  I  have  seen 
numbers  of  these  floating  islands  of  dazzling  whiteness  on  the 
coast  of  Newfoundland,  whither  they  are  brought  every  spring 
out  of  Baffin's  Bay.  They  do  not  long  endure  their  transition, 
but  soon  melt  away  in  the  warm  waters  of  the  Atlantic,  though 
they  are  sometimes  seen  on  the  coast  of  the  United  States,  as 
far  down  as  Philadelphia. 

In  watching  some  small  ice-islands,  which,  having  drifted  into 
the  ports  of  Newfoundland,  have  grounded  in  shoal  water,  I  have 
been  surprised  to  observe  how  very  rapid  is  their  dissolution, 
even  in  the  month  of  April.  Some  large  ones,  however,  are 
frequently  seen  in  the  bays  of  that  country  even  in  July.  They 
are  often  of  vast  dimensions :  one  seen  by  Boss,  in  Baffin's  Bay, 
was  estimated  to  be  nearly  two  miles  and  a-half  long,  two  miles 
wide,  and  fifty  feet  high.  Of  course  this  estimate  respects  only 
that  part  which  is  visible  above  the  surface  of  the  water ;  but 
this  is  a  very  small  portion  of  its  actual  bulk.  The  relative 
proportion  of  the  part  which  is  exposed  to  that  which  is  sub- 
merged, varies  according  to  the  character  of  the  ice :  in  New- 
foundland, the  part  under  water  is  usually  considered  to  be  ten 
times  greater  than  that  exposed,  but  if  the  ice  be  porous,  it  is 
not  more  than  eight  times  greater  ;  while,  on  the  other  hand, 
Phipps  found  that  of  dense  ice,  fourteen  parts  out  of  fifteen 
sunk.  These  floating  icebergs  are  various  in  fonn ;  sometimes 
rising  into  pointed  spires  like  steeples ;  sometimes  taking  the 
form  of  a  conical  hill ;  sometimes  that  of  an  overhanging  cliff 
of  most  threatening  brow.  I  have  seen  some  resemble  the  form 
of  a  couching  lion  ;  but,  perhaps,  the  most  ordinary  form  is  that 
of  an  irregular  mass,  higher  at  one  end  than  at  the  other. 

In  the  Arctic  seas  they  often  present  sharp  edges  and  spiry 
points  ;  but  in  their  progress  southward,  the  gradual  influence 
of  climate  smooths  their  unevenness,  and  gives  their  surface  a 
rounded  outline.    The  action  of  the  waves  on  the  portion  be- 
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ncath  the  surface,  undermining  the  sides  and  wearing  away 
the  projections,  continually  alters  the  position  of  the  centre  of 
gravity  ;  and  sometimes  the  effect  of  this  is  to  cause  the  whole 
gigantic  mass  to  roll  over  with  a  thundering  crash,  making  the 
sea  to 1  boil  into  foam,  and  causing  a  swell  that  is  perceptible  for 
miles.  When  a  boat  or  even  a  ship  is  in  immediate  proximity 
to  an  iceberg,  in  such  circumstances,  the  danger  is  imminent ; 
but  if  viewed  from  a  secure  distance,  the  sight  is  a  very  inte- 
resting one. 

Sometimes  the  effect  of  the  wave's  action  is  to  cause  a  large 
fragment  to  fall  oft",  or  a  crack  will  extend  through  the  whole 
mass  with  a  deafening  report,  or  the  entire  iceberg  will  fall  to 
pieces,  and  strew  the  ocean  with  the  fragments  like  the  remnants 
of  a  wreck.  Late  in  the  summer  they  often  become  very  brittle, 
and  then  a  slight  violence  is  sufficient  to  rupture  them.  Seamen 
avail  themselves  of  the  shelter  afforded  by  ice-islands  to  moor 
the  ship  to  them  in  storms,  carrying  an  anchor  upon  the  ice, 
and  inserting  the  fluke  in  a  hole  made  for  the  purpose.  In  the 
state  just  alluded  to,  such  is  the  brittleness  of  the  substance, 
that  one  blow  with  an  axe  is  sometimes  sufficient  to  cause  the 
immense  mass  to  rend  asunder  with  fearful  noise,  one  part  falling 
one  way  and  another  in  the  opposite,  often  swallowing  up  the 
ill-fated  mariner  and  crushing  the  gallant  bark. 

Contact  with  floating  icebergs,  when  a  ship  is  under  sail,  is 
highly  dangerous.  From  the  coolness  of  the  air  in  their  imme- 
diate neighbourhood,  the  moisture  of  the  atmosphere  is  condensed 
around  them,  and  hence  they  are  often  enveloped  in  fogs  so  as 
to  be  invisible  within  the  length  of  a  few  fathoms.  A  momentary 
relaxation  of  vigilance  on  the  part  of  the  mariner  may  bring 
the  ship's  bow  on  the  submerged  part  of  an  iceberg,  whose 
sharp  needle-like  points,  hard  as  a  rock,  instantly  pierce  the 
planking,  and  perhaps  open  a  fatal  leak.  Many  lamentable 
shipwrecks  have  resulted  from  this  cause. 

In  the  long  heavy  swell,  so  common  in  the  open  sea,  the  peril 
of  floating-ice  is  greatly  increased,  as  the  huge  angular  masses 
are  rolled  and  ground  against  each  other  with  a  force  that  nothing 
can  resist.  These  ice-islands  are  quite  distinct  in  their  nature 
from  the  field-ice,  which  so  largely  overspreads  the  surface  of  the 
sea  ;  and  are  believed  to  be  entirely  of  land  formation,  consisting 
of  fresh  water  frozen.  The  process  of  their  formation  is  interest- 
ing :  the  glens  and  valleys  in  the  islands  of  Spitzbergen  are  filled 
up  with  solid  ice,  which  has  been  accumulated  for  uncounted 
ages  ;  these  are  the  scources  from  whence  the  floating  icebergs 
are  supplied.  Perhaps  as  long  ago  as  the  creation  of  man,  or  at 
least  as  the  Deluge,  these  glaciers  began  in  the  snows  of  winter  ; 
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the  summer  sun  melted  the  surface  of  this  snow,  and  the  water, 
thus  produced,  sinking  down  into  that  which  remained,  satu- 
rated it  and  increased  its  density.  The  ensuing  winter  froze  this 
into  a  mass  of  porous  ice,  and  superadded  a  fresh  surface  of 
snow. 

The  same  process  again  going  on  in  summer,  of  water  per- 
colating through  the  porous  crystals,  which  in  its  turn  was 
re-frozen,  soon  changed  the  lowest  stratum  into  a  mass  of  dense 
and  transparent  ice.  Centuries  of  alternate  winters  and  sum- 
mers have  thus  produced  aggregations  of  enormous  bulk. 
Scoresby  mentions  one  of  eleven  miles  in  length,  and  four  hun- 
dred feet  in  height  at  the  seaward  edge,  whence  it  slopes  upward 
and  backward  till  it  attains  the  height  of  sixteen  hundred  feet, 
an  inclined  plane  of  smooth  unsullied  snow,  the  beauty  and 
magnitude  of  which  render  it  a  very  conspicuous  landmark  on 
that  inhospitable  shore. — Gosse's  *  Ocean.' 

1.  Better  omit  the  to.   On  what  principle? 


HOPE,  THE  SUPPORT  OF  THE  SAILOR. 

Auspicious  Hope !  in  thy  sweet  garden  grow 

Wreaths  for  each  toil,  a  charm  for  every  woe  ; 

Won  by  their  sweets,  in  Nature's  languid  hour 

The  way-worn  pilgrim  seeks  thy  summer  bower ; 

There,  as  the  wild  bee  murmurs  on  the  wing, 

What  peaceful  dreams  thy  handmaid  spirits  bring  ! 

What  viewless  forms  the  iEolian  organ  play, 

And  sweep  the  furrowed  lines  of  anxious  thought  away  ! 

Angel  of  life !  thy  glittering  wings  explore 
Earth's  loneliest  bounds,  and  ocean's  wildest  shore. 
Lo  !  to  the  wintry  winds  the  pilot  yields 
His  bark  careering  o'er  unfathomed  fields  ; 
Now  on  Atlantic  waves  he  rides  afar, 
Where  Andes,  giant  of  the  western  star, 
With  meteor-standard  to  the  winds  unfurled, 
Looks  from  his  throne  of  clouds  o'er  half  the  world  ! 

Now  far  he  sweeps,  where  scarce  a  summer  smiles, 
On  Behring's  rocks,  or  Greenland's  naked  isles  : 
Cold  on  his  midnight  watch  the  breezes  blow 
From  wastes  that  slumber  in  eternal  snow  ; 
And  waft,  across  the  wave's  tumultuous  roar, 
The  wolfs  long  howl  from  Oonalaska's  shore. 
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Poor  child  of  danger,  nursling  of  the  storm, 
Sad  are  the  woes  that  wreck  thy  manly  form  ! 
Rocks,  waves,  and  winds,  the  shattered  bark  delay  ; 
Thy  heart  is  sad,  thy  home  is  far  away. 

But  HojK3  can  here  her  moonlight  vigils  keep, 
And  sing  to  charm  the  spirit  of  the  deep  : 
Swift  as  yon  streamer  lights  the  starry  pole, 
Her  visions  warm  the  watchman's  pensive  soul  ; 
His  native  hills  that  rise  in  happier  climes, 
The  grot  that  heard  his  song  of  other  times, 
His  cottage  home,  his  bark  of  slender  sail, 
His  glassy  lake,  and  broomwood-blossomed  vale, 
Rush  on  his  thought ;  he  sweeps  before  the  wind, 
Treads  the  loved  shore  he  sighed  to  leave  behind ; 
Meets  at  each  step  a  friend's  familiar  face, 
And  flies  at  last  to  Helen's  long  embrace ; 
Wipes  from  her  cheek  the  rapture-speaking  tear, 
And  clasps,  with  many  a  sigh,  his  children  dear  ; 
While,  long  neglected,  but  at  length  caressed, 
His  faithful  dog  salutes  the  smiling  guest, 
Points  to  the  master's  eyes,  where'er  they  roam, 
His  wistful  face,  and  whines  a  welcome  home. 

Campbell, 


LIFE  OF  CAPTAIN  COOK. 


Assiduously. 

I*roc'eeding. 

Operations. 

Termination. 

Instructors. 

Constitute. 


Accomplished. 

Proficiency. 

Eclipse. 

Preceded. 

Benefactors. 

Arithmetic. 


Composition. 

Constructed. 

Longitude. 

Sagacity. 

Mental. 

Ambition. 


Indentures. 

Hostile. 

Expedition. 

Eulogy. 

Progression. 

Congratulation. 


Columbus  himself,  one  of  the  greatest  men  that  ever  lived,  if  it 
be  grand  ideas  grandly  realized  that  constitute  greatness,  while 
leading  the  life  of  a  seaman,  not  only  pursued  assiduously  the 
studies  more  particularly  relating  to  his  profession,  rendering 
himself  the  most  accomplished  geographer  and  astronomer  of  his 
time,  but  kept  up  that  acquaintance  which  he  had  begun  at 
school  with  the  different  branches  of  elegant  literature.  We  aro 
told  that  he  was  even  wont  to  amuse  himself  by  the  composition 
of  Latin  verses.  It  was  at  sea,  too,  that  our  own  Cook  acquired 
for  himself  those  high  scientific,  and  we  may  even  add  literary 
accomplishments,  of  which  he  showed  himself  to  be  possessed. 

The  parents  of  this  celebrated  navigator  were  poor  peasants, 
and  all  the  school  education  he  had  ever  had  was  a  little  reading, 
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writing,  and  arithmetic,  for  which  he  was  indebted  to  the 
liberality  of  a  gentleman  in  the  neighbourhood.  He  was 
apprenticed,  at  the  age  of  thirteen,  to  a  shopkeeper  in  the  small 
town  of  Snaith,  near  Newcastle,  and  it  was  while  in  this  situation 
that  he  was  first  seized  with  a  passion  for  the  sea.  After  some 
time,  he  prevailed  upon  his  master  to  give  up  his  indentures,1  and 
entered  as  one  of  the  crew  of  a  coasting  vessel  engaged  in  the 
coal  trade.  He  continued  in  this  service  till  he  had  reached  his 
twenty-seventh  year,  when  he  exchanged  it  for  that  of  the  navy, 
in  which  he  soon  distinguished  himself  so  greatly,  that  he  was 
three  or  four  years  after  appointed  master  of  the  Mercury,  which 
belonged  to  a  squadron  then  proceeding  to  attack  Quebec.  Here 
he  first  showed  the  proficiency  he  had  already  made  in  the 
scientific  part  of  his  profession,  by  an  admirable  chart  which  he 
constructed  and  published  of  the  river  St.  Lawrence.  He  felt, 
however,  the  disadvantages  of  his  ignorance  of  mathematics ; 
and,  while  still  assisting  in  the  hostile  operations  carrying  on 
against  the  French,  on  the  coast  of  North  America,  he  applied 
himself  to  the  study  of  "  Euclid's  Elements,"  which  he  soon 
mastered,  and  then  began  that  of  astronomy. 

A  year  or  two  after  this,  while  again  stationed  in  the  same 
quarter,  he  communicated  to  the  Royal  Society  an  account  of  a 
solar  eclipse  which  took  place  on  the  5th  of  August  1766,  de- 
ducing from  it,  with  great  exactness  and  skill,  the  longitude  of 
the  place  of  observation ;  and  his  paper  was  printed  in  the 
"  Philosophical  Transactions."  He  had  now  completely  esta- 
blished his  reputation  as  an  able  and  scientific  seaman ;  and  it 
having  been  determined  by  Government,  at  the  request  of  the 
Royal  Society,  to  send  out  qualified  persons  to  the  South  Sea  to 
observe  the  approaching  transit  of  the  planet  Venus  over  the 
sun's  disc, — a  phenomenon  which  promised  several  interesting 
results  to  astronomy, — Cook  was  appointed  to  the  command  of 
the  Endeavour,  the  vessel  fitted  out  for  that  purpose. 

He  conducted  this  expedition,  which,  in  addition  to  the 
accomplishment  of  its  principal  purpose,  was  productive  of  a 
large  accession  of  important  geographical  discoveries,  with  the 
most  consummate  skill  and  ability ;  and  was,  the  year  after  he 
returned  home,  appointed  to  the  command  of  a  second  vessel 
destined  for  the  same  regions,  but  having  in  view  more  particu- 
larly the  determination  of  the  question  as  to  the  existence  of  a 
southern  polar  continent.8  He  was  nearly  three  years  absent 
upon  this  voyage;  but  so  admirable  were  the  methods  he  adopted 
for  preserving  the  health  of  his  seamen,  that  he  reached  home 
with  the  loss  of  only  one  man  from  his  whole  crew.8  Having 
addressed  a  paper  to  the  Royal  Society  upon  this  subject,  he  was 
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not  only  chosen  a  member  of  that  learned  body,  but  was  farther 
rewarded  by  having  the  Copley  gold  medal  voted  to  him  for  his 
experiments.  Of  this  second  voyage  he  drew  up  the  account 
himself,  and  it  has  been  universally  esteemed  a  model  in  that 
species  of  writing.4 

All  our  readers  know  the  termination  of  Cook's  distinguished 
career.  His  third  voyage,  undertaken  for  the  discovery  of  a 
passage  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  along  the  north  coast  of 
America,  although  unsuccessful  in  reference  to  this  object,  was 
fertile  in  geographical  discoveries,  and  equally  honourable,  with 
those  by  which  it  had  been  preceded,  to  the  sagacity,  good 
management,  and  scientific  skill  of  its  unfortunate  commander. 
The  death  of  Captain  Cook  took  place  at  Owyhee,  in  a  sudden 
tumult  of  the  natives  of  that  island,  on  the  14th  of  Februarv 
177U.  The  news  of  the  event  was  received  with  general  lament- 
ation,  not  only  in  our  own  country,  but  throughout  Europe. 
Pensions  were  bestowed  u|K)n  his  widow  and  three  sons,  by  the 
Government ;  the  Royal  Society  ordered  a  medal  to  be  struck  in 
commemoration  of  him;  his  eulogy  was  pronounced  in  the 
Florentine  Academy ;  and  various  other  honours  were  paid  to 
his  memory,  both  by  public  bodies  and  individuals. 

Thus,  by  his  own  persevering  efforts,  did  this  great  man  raise 
himself  from  the  lowest  obscurity  to  a  reputation  wide  as  the 
world  itself,  and  certain  to  last  as  long  as  the  age  in  which  he 
ilourished  shall  be  remembered  by  history.  But  better  still  than 
even  all  this  fame — than  either  the  honours  which  he  received 
while  living,  or  those  which,  when  he  was  no  more,  his  country 
and  mankind  bestowed  upon  his  memory, — he  had  exalted  him- 
self in  the  scale  of  moral  and  intellectual  being ;  had  won  for 
himself,  by  his  unwearied  striving,  a  new  and  nobler  nature, 
and  taken  a  high  place  among  the  instructors  and  best  bene- 
factors of  mankind.  This  alone  is  true  happiness — the  one 
worthy  end  of  human  exertion  or  ambition — the  only  satisfying 
reward  of  all  labour,  and  study,  and  virtuous  activity  or  en- 
durance. Among  the  shipmates  with  whom  Cook  mixed  when 
he  first  went  to  sea,  there  was,  perhaps,  no  one  who  ever  either 
raised  himself  above  the  condition  to  which  he  then  belonged 
in  point  of  outward  circumstances,  or  enlarged  in  any  con- 
siderable degree  the  knowledge  or  mental  resources  he  then 
possessed.  And  some  will  perhaps  say  that  this  was  little  to 
be  regretted,  at  least  on  their  own  account ;  that  the  many  who 
svent  their  lives  in  their  original  sphere  were  probably  as  happy 
as  the  one  who  succeeded  in  rising  above  it ;  but  this  is,  indeed, 
to  cast  a  hasty  glance  on  human  life  and  human  nature. 

That  man  was  never  truly  happy — happy  upon  reflection,  and 
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while  looking  to  the  fast  or  the  future — who  could  not  say  to 
himself  that  he  had  made  something  of  the  faculties  God  gave 
him,  and  had  not  lived  altogether  without  progression,  like  oue 
of  the  inferior  animals.  We  do  not  speak  of  mere  wealth  or 
station,  these  are  comparatively  nothing ;  arc  as  often  missed  as 
attained,  even  by  those  who  best  merit  them,  and  do  not  of 
themselves  constitute  happiness  when  they  are  possessed.  But 
there  must  be  some  consciousness  of  an  intellectual  or  moral 
progress,  or  there  can  be  no  satisfaction — no  self-congratulation 
on  reviewing  what  of  life  may  be  already  gone — no  hope  in  the 
prospect  of  what  is  yet  to  come.  All  men  feel  this,  and  feel  it 
strongly ;  and  if  they  could  secure  for  themselves  the  source  of 
happiness  in  question  by  a  wish,  would  avail  themselves  of  the 
privilege  with  sufficient  alacrity.  Nobody  would  pass  his  life  in 
ignorance,  if  knowledge  might  be  had  by  merely  looking  up  to 
the  clouds  for  it ;  it  is  the  labour  necessary  for  its  acquirement 
that  scares  them  ;  and  this  labour  they  have  not  resolution  to 
encounter.  Yet  it  is,  in  truth,  from  the  exertion  by  which  it 
must  be  obtained,  that  knowledge  derives  at  least  half  its  value, 
for  to  this  entirely  we  owe  the  sense  of  merit  in  ourselves  which 
the  acquisition  brings  along  with  it ;  and  hence  no  little  of  the 
happiness  of  which  we  have  just  described  its  possession  to  be 
the  source  ;  besides  that,  the  labour  itself  soon  becomes  an  em- 
ployment.— Chair's  '  Pursuit  of  Knowledge.' 

1.  The  word  is  here  used  in  the  senrc  Anson's  voyages,  and  consider  the  number 
of  a  "mutual  contract  between  master  of  men  that,  he  lost  as  compared  with  the 
and  apprentice,  by  which  the  master  loss  sustained  by  Cook,  he  will  see  the 
becomes  bound  to  teach  the  apprentice  value  of  even  a  little  knowledge  in  the 
his  trade  or  profession,  and  the  appren-  preservation  of  human  life  and  the  dimi- 
ties to  give  his  time  and  services,  and  to  nution  of  human  suffering. 

pay  an  apprentice  fee."  i    4.  Alexander  the  Great  used  to  carry 

2.  It  was  long  imagined  that  there  the  poems  of  Homer  about  with  him,  and 
must  be  a  great  continent  around  the  Ca?sar,  in  the  same  way,  carried  some  of 
South  Pole  to  counterbalance  the  land  at  the  works  of  Xenophon.  If  the  British 
the  North ;  and  it  was  in  search  of  it  i  sailor  is  to  carry  any  work  with  him  but 
that  this  expedition  was  undertaken.       !  the  Bible,  it  ought  to  be  either  the  Life  of 

3.  If  any  one  will  read  the  account  of  I  Nelson  or  Cook's  Voyage*. 


ADMIRAL  COLLING  WOOD  AT  THE  BATTLE  OF 

TRAFALGAR. 


Confidential. 
Superintendence. 
Emulation. 
Hammocks. 


Peculiar. 
Telegraphic. 
Expectation. 
Precision. 


Lieutenant. 
Duty. 
Directed. 
Proceeded. 


Surgeon. 
Preservation. 
Combined. 
Squadrons. 


"  I  entered  the  Admiral's  cabin,"  observed  his  confidential 
servant,  "about  daylight,  and  found  him  already  up  and  drcss- 
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ing.  He  asked  if  I  had  seen  the  French  fleet ;  and  on  my 
replying  that  I  had  not,  he  told  me  to  look  out  at  them,  adding, 
that,  in  a  very  short  time,  we  should  see  a  great  deal  more  of 
them.  I  then  observed  a  crowd  of  ships  to  leeward ;  but  I  could 
not  help  looking,  with  still  greater  interest,  at  the  Admiral,  who 
during  all  this  time  was  shaving  himself  with  a  composure  that 
quite  astonished  me  !l  Admiral  Collingwood  dressed  himself 
that  morning  with  peculiar  care ;  and  soon  after,  meeting 
Lieutenant  Clavell,  advised  him  to  pull  off  his  boots.  '  You  had 
better/  he  said,  *  put  on  silk  stockings,  as  I  have  done ;  for  if 
one  should  get  a  shot  in  the  leg,  they  would  be  so  much  more 
manageable  for  the  surgeon.'  He  then  proceeded  to  visit  the 
decks,  encouraged  the  men  to  the  discharge  of  their  duty,  and 
addressing  the  officers,  said  to  them,  *  Now,  gentlemen,  let  us 
do  something  to-day  which  the  world  may  talk  of  hereafter.' 

"  He  changed  his  flag  about  ten  days  before  the  action,  from 
the  Dreadnought  ;a  the  crew  of  which  had  been  so  constantly 
practised  in  the  exercise  of  the  great  guns,  under  his  daily 
superintendence,  that  few  ships'  companies  could  equal  them  in 
rapidity  and  precision  of  firing.  He  had  begun  by  telling  them,  that 
if  they  could  fire  three  well-directed  broadsides  in  five  minutes, 
no  vessel  could  resist  them  ;  and,  from  constant  practice,  they 
were  enabled  to  do  so  in  three  minutes  and  a-half.  But  though 
he  left  a  crew  which  had  thus  been  disciplined  under  his  own 
eye,  there  was  an  advantage  in  the  change ;  for  the  Royal 
Sovereign,  into  which  he  went,  had  lately  returned  from 
England,  and  as  her  copper  was  quite  clean,  she  much  outsailed 
the  other  ships  of  the  lee  division. 

"  While  they  were  running  down,  the  well-known  telegraphic 
signal  was  made  of  1  England  expects  every  man  to  do  his  duty.'3 
When  the  Admiral  observed  it  first,  he  said,  that  he  wished 
Nelson  would  make  no  more  signals,  for  they  all  understood 
what  they  were  to  do  :  but  when  the  purport  of  it  was  commu- 
nicated to  him  he  expressed  great  delight  and  admiration,  and 
made  it  known  to  the  officers  and  ship's  company.  Lord  Nelson 
had  been  requested  by  Captain  Blackwood  (who  was  anxious  for 
the  preservation  of  so  invaluable  a  life)  to  allow  some  other  vessel 
to  take  the  lead,  and  at  last  gave  permission  that  the  Teme'raire 
should  go  a-head  of  him  ;  but  resolving  to  defeat  the  order  which 
he  had  given,  he  crowded  more  sail  on  the  Victory,  and  main- 
tained his  place.  The  Koyal  Sovereign  was  far  in  advance  when 
Lieutenant  Clavell  observed  that  the  Victory  was  setting  her 
studding-sails,  and  with  that  spirit  of  honourable  emulation 
which  prevailed  between  the  squadrons,  and  particularly  be- 
tween these  two  ships,  he  pointed  it  out  to  Admiral  Celling- 
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wood,  and  requested  his  permission  to  do  the  same.  '  The  ships 
of  our  division,'  replied  the  Admiral,  'are  not  yet  sufficiently 
up  for  xis  to  do  so  now;  but  you  may  be  getting  ready.'  The 
studding-sail  and  royal  halliards  were  accordingly  manned,  and 
in  about  ten  minutes  the  Admiral,  observing  Lieutenant  Cla veil's 
eyes  fixed  upon  him  with  a  look  of  expectation,  gave  him  a  nod ; 
on  which  that  officer  went  to  Captain  Rotherham  and  told  him 
that  the  Admiral  desired  him  to  make  all  sail. 

"  The  order  was  then  given  to  rig  out  and  hoist  away,  and  in 
one  instant  the  ship  was  under  a  crowd  of  sail,  and  went 
rapidly  ahead.  The  Admiral  then  directed  his  officers  to  see 
that  all  the  men  lay  down  on  the  decks,  and  were  kept  quiet. 
At  this  time  the  Fougueux,  the  ship  astern  of  the  Santa  Anna, 
had  closed  up  with  the  intention  of  preventing  the  Royal 
Sovereign  from  going  through  the  line ;  and  when  Admiral 
Collingwood  observed  it,  he  desired  Captain  Rotherham  to  steer 
immediately  for  the  Frenchman  and  carry  away  his  bowsprit. 
To  avoid  this  the  Fougueux  backed  her  main  topsail,  and 
suffered  the  Royal  Sovereign  to  pass,  at  the  same  time  begin- 
ning her  fire ;  when  the  Admiral  ordered  a  gun  to  be  occasionally 
fired  at  her,  to  cover  his  ship  with  smoke. 

"  The  nearest  of  the  English  ships  was  now  distant  about  a 
mile  from  the  Royal  Sovereign  :  and  it  was  at  this  time,  while 
oae  was  pressing  alone  into  the  midst  of  the  combined  fleets, 
that  Lord  Nelson  said  to  Captain  Blackwood, — *  See  how  that 
noble  fellow,  Collingwood,  takes  his  ship  into  action.  How 
I  envy  him  1'  On  the  other  hand,  Admiral  Collingwood,  well 
knowing  his  commander  and  friend,  observed,  '  What  would 
Nelson  give  to  be  here !'  and  it  was  then,  too,  that  Admiral 
Villeneuve,  struck  with  the  daring  manner  in  which  the  lead- 
ing ships  of  the  English  squadrons  came  down,  despaired  of  the 
issue  of  the  contest.  In  passing  the  Santa  Anna,  the  Royal 
Sovereign  gave  her  a  broadside  and  a-half  into  her  stern,  tearing 
it  down,  and  killing  and  wounding  400  of  her  men :  then,  with  her 
helm  hard  a-starboard,  she  ranged  up  alongside  so  closely  that 
the  lower  yards  of  the  two  vessels  were  locked  together. 

"  The  Spanish  Admiral,  having  seen  that  it  was  the  intention 
of  the  Royal  Sovereign  to  engage  to  leeward,  had  collected  all  his 
strength  on  the  starboard ;  and  such  was  the  weight  of  the  Santa 
Anna's  metal,  that  her  first  broadside  made  the  Sovereign  heel 
two  streaks  out  of  the  water.  Her  studding-sails  and  halliards 
were  now  shot  away;  and  as  a  top-gallant  studding-sail  was 
hanging  over  the  gangway  hammocks,  Admiral  Colli ngwood 
called  out  to  Lieutenant  Cla  veil  to  come  and  help  him  to  take 
it  in,  observed  that  they  should  want  it  again  some  other  day. 
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Those  two  officers  accordingly 
it.  in  the  boat.'  —  Jeffrey. 

1.  This  coolness  in  the  face  of  the 
enemy  is  highly  admirable ;  but  it  must 
not  be  supposed  that  opportunities  for 
the  exercise  of  such  qualities  are  con- 
fined to  the  naval  or  military  service. 
Every  station  in  life  gives  occasion  for 
the  display  of  heroism.  The  following 
s'ory,  told  also  by  Lord  Jeffrey,  of  Lord 
Althorp,  is  not  unworthy,  I  conceive, 
to  rank  side  by  side  with  this  of  Colling- 
wood :— "  I  went  to  Althorp  at  ten 
o'clock  to  ask  whether  the  Ministry  of 
which  he  was  Premier  was  dissolved, 
and  had  a  characteristic  scene  with  that 
most  honest,  frank,  true  and  stout- 
hearted of  all  God's  creatures.  He  bad 
not  come  down  stairs,  and  1  was  led  up 
to  his  dressing-room,  where  I  found  him 
sitting  on  a  stool,  in  a  dark  duffle  dress- 
ing-gown, with  his  arms  (very  rough  aud 


it  carefully  up  and  placed 


I  hairy)  bare  above  the  elbows,  and  his 
beard  half  shaved  and  half  staring 
through  the  lather,  with  a  desperate 
razor  in  one  hand  and  a  great  soap-brush 
in  the  othor.  He  gave  me  the  loose  fin- 
ger of  the  brush  hand,  and  with  the 
usual  twinkle  of  his  bright  eye  and 
radiant  smile,  he  said,  *  You  need  not 
be  anxious  about  your  Scotch  Bill  for 
to-night,  for  I  have  the  pleasure  to 
tell  you,  we  are  no  longer  His  Majesty'* 
Ministers.'  " — Life  of  Jeffrey. 

2.  This  is  the  ship  that  is  now  moored 
off  Greenwich,  being  converted  into  a 
floating  hospital  for  "  the  seamen  of  all 
nations." 

3.  The  sailor  who,  in  obedience  to 
Nelson's  orders,  hoisted  this  signal,  is 
now  (1853)  a  pensioner  in  Greenwich 
Hospital. 


THE  RETURN  OF  THE  ADMTRAL. 

How  gallantly,  how  merrily,  we  ride  along  the  sea, 
The  morning  is  all  sunshine,  the  wind  is  blowing  free  ; 
The  billows  are  all  sparkling  and  bounding  in  the  light, 
Like  creatures  in  whose  sunny  veins  the  blood  is  running  bright. 
All  nature  knows  our  triumph — strange  birds  about  us  sweep — 
Strange  things  come  up  to  look  at  us,  the  masters  of  the  deep  : 
In  our  wake  like  any  servant,  follows  even  the  bold  shark — 
Oh,  proud  must  be  our  Admiral  of  such  a  bonny  barque. 

Oh,  proud  must  be  our  Admiral,  tho'  he  is  pale  to-day, 

Of  twice  five  hundred  iron  men,  who  all  his  nod  obey — 

Who  have  fought  for  him  and  conquered — who  have  won  with 

sweat  and  gore, 
Nobility,  which  he  shall  have,  whene'er  he  touch  the  shore. 
Oh,  would  I  were  our  Admiral,  to  order  with  a  word, 
To  lose  a  dozen  drops  of  blood  and  straight  rise  up  a  lord — 
I'd  shout  to  yon  shark  there  which  follows  in  our  lee  ; 
Some  day  I'll  make  thee  carry  me  like  lightning  thro'  the  sea. 

Our  Admiral  grew  paler  and  paler  as  we  flew  ; 

Still  talked  he  to  his  officers,  and  smiled  upon  the  crew ; 

And  he  looked  up  at  the  heavens,  and  he  looked  down  on  the  sea, 

And  at  last  he  saw  the  creature  that  was  following  in  our  lee. 

He  shook — 'twas  but  an  instant — for  speedily  the  pride 

Ran  crimson  to  his  heart,  till  all  chances  he  defied  : 

It  threw  boldness  on  his  forehead,  gave  firmness  to  his  breath, 

And  he  looked  like  some  grim  warrior  new  risen  up  from  death. 
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That  night  a  horrid  whisper  fell  on  us  where  we  lay, 
And  we  knew  our  fine  old  Admiral  was  changing  into  clay, 
And  we  heard  the  wash  of  waters,  tho'  nothing  could  we  see, 
But  a  whistle  and  a  plunge  among  the  billows  on  our  lee. 
'Till  dawn  we  watched  the  body  in  its  dead  and  ghastly  sleep, 
And  next  evening  at  suuset  it  was  slung  into  the  deep ; 
And  never  from  that  moment,  save  one  shudder  thro*  the  sea, 
Saw  we  or  heard  the  creature  that  had  followed  in  our  lee. 

Barry  Cornwall. 


NELSON  AND  HARDY. 

Illustrations.  Surprised.  Manoeuvre.  Gallontry. 

Achievements.  Difficulty.  Consor.  Elapsed. 

Pendant.  Devoted.  Narrated.  Inevitable. 

Perilous.  Congratulating.  Hazardous.  Redoubled. 

The  life  of  Nelson,  of  course,  abounds  with  illustrations  of  my 
subject — naval  daring, — but  all  are  so  well  known  that  great  diffi- 
culty has  been  experienced  in  presenting  any  to  the  reader  with 
a  feature  of  novelty.  One,  however,  narrated  by  Colonel  Drink- 
water  Bethune,  the  historian  of  "  The  Siege  of  Gibraltar,"  and  an 
eyewitness  of  what  follows,  is  as  well  worthy  of  general  fame  as 
some  of  Nelson's  more  splendid  achievements  ;  and  the  more  so 
as,  on  this  occasion,  that  personal  affection  to  his  more  imme- 
diate followers,  which  in  every  case  secured  their  devoted 
attachment  to  himself,  was  the  inciting  cause  to  a  display  of  that 
gallantry  which,  a  day  or  two  after,  was  more  conspicuously 
called  forth  in  the  cause  of  his  country,  at  the  battle  of  Cape 
St.  Vincent,1  after  which  "  Nelson's  patent  bridge  for  boarding 
first-rates  "  (he  having  boarded  one  enemy's  first-rate  from  the 
deck  of  another)  became  a  boasting  byword  of  the  English 
sailor. 

Commodore  Nelson,  whose  broad  pendant  at  that  time  was 
hoisted  in  the  Minerve,  Captain  Cockburn,  got  under  weigh 
from  Gibraltar  on  the  11th  of  February  17  97,  in  order  to  join 
Sir  John  Jervis's  fleet.  The  frigate  had  scarcely  cast  round 
from  her  anchorage,  wThen  two  of  the  three  Spanish  line-of-battle 
ships  in  the  upper  part  of  Gibraltar  Bay  were  observed  also  to 
be  in  motion.  The  headmost  of  the  Spanish  ships  gaining  on 
the  frigate,  the  latter  prepared  for  action,  and  the  Minerve's 
situation  every  instant  becoming  more  hazarous,  Colonel 
Drinkwater  asked  Nelson  his  opinion  as  to  the  probability  of  an 
engagement ;  the  hero  said  he  thought  it  was  very  possible,  as 
the  headmost  ship  appeared  to  be  a  good  sailer ;  '*  but,"  con- 
tinued he  looking  up  at  the  broad  pendant,  "  before  the  Dons 
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get  hold  of  that  bit  of  bunting  I  will  have  a  struggle  with  them  ; 
and  sooner  than  give  up  the  frigate  I  will  run  her  ashore."  . 

Captain  Cockburn,  who  had  been  taking  a  view  of  the  chasing 
enemy,  now  joined  the  Commodore,  and  observed  that  there 
was  no  doubt  of  the  headmost  ship  gaining  on  the  frigate.  At 
this  moment  dinner  was  announced  ;  but  before  Nelson  and  his 
guests  left  the  deck,  orders  were  given  to  set  the  studding  sails. 
Seated  at  dinner,  Colonel  Drinkwater  was  congratulating  Lieu- 
tenant Hardy,  who  had  been  just  exchanged,2  on  his  being  no 
longer  a  prisoner  of  war,  when  the  sudden  cry  of  a  "  man  over- 
board "  threw  the  dinner  party  into  disorder.  There  is  perhaps, 
no  passage  in  naval  history  of  deeper  interest  than  the  following 
account  of  what  then  occurred  : — 

"  The  officers  of  the  ship  ran  on  deck  ;  I,  with  others,  ran  to 
the  stern  windows  to  see  if  anything  could  be  observed  of  the 
unfortunate  man.  We  had  scarcely  reached  them,  before  we 
noticed  the  lowering  of  the  jolly  boat,  in  which  was  my  late 
neighbour,  Hardy,  with  a  party  of  sailors,  and  before  many 
seconds  had  elapsed  the  current  of  the  Straits  (which  runs 
strongly  to  the  eastward)3  had  carried  the  jolly-boat  far  astern  of 
the  frigate,  towards  the  Spanish  ships.  Of  course  the  first 
object  was  to  recover,  if  possible,  the  fallen  man  ;  but  he  was 
never  seen  again.  Hardy  soon  made  a  signal  to  that  effect,  and 
the  man  was  given  up  as  lost. 

"  The  attention  of  every  person  was  now  turned  to  the  safety 
of  Hardy  and  his  boat's  crew.  Their  situation  was  extremely 
perilous,  and  their  danger  was  every  instant  increasing  from  the 
fast  sailing  of  the  headmost  ship  of  the  chase — the  Terrible, 
— which  by  this  time  had  approached  nearly  within  gunshot  of 
the  Minerve.  The  jolly-boat's  crew  pulled  *  might  and  main  ' 
to  regain  the  frigate,  but  apparently  made  little  progress  against 
the  current  of  the  Straits.  At  this  crisis,  Nelson,  casting  an 
anxious  look  at  the  hazardous  situation  of  Hardy  and  his  com- 
panions, exclaimed,  '  By  ,  I  will  not  lose  Hardy  :  back  the 

mizen- topsail."  No  sooner  said  than  done  :  the  Minerve 's  pro- 
gress was  retarded,  having  the  current  to  carry  her  down  towards 
Hardy  and  his  party,  who,  seeing  this  spirited  manoeuvre  to 
save  them  from  returning  to  their  old  quarters  on  board  the 
Terrible,  naturally  redoubled  their  exertions  to  rejoin  the  frigate. 
To  the  landsmen  on  board  the  Minerve  an  action  now  appeared 
to  be  inevitable,  and  so,  it  would  appear,  thought  the  enemy, 
who,  surprised  and  confounded  by  this  daring  manoeuvre  of 
the  Commodore's  (being  ignorant  of  the  accident  that  led  to  it) 
must  have  construed  it  into  a  direct  challenge. 

"  Not  conceiving,  however,  a  Spauish  ship  of  the  line  to  be  an 
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equal  match  for  a  British  frigate,  with  Nelson  on  board  of  her, 
the  captain  of  the  Terrible  suddenly  shortened  sail,  in  order  to 
allow  his  consort  to  join  him,  and  thus  afforded  time  for  the 
Miner ve  to  drop  down  to  the  jolly-boat  to  take  out  Hardy  and 
the  crew,  and  the  moment  they  were  on  board  the  frigate, 
orders  were  given  again  to  make  sail.  Being  now  under  stud- 
ding-sails, and  the  widening  of  the  Straits  allowing  the  wind  to 
be  brought  more  on  the  Minerve's  quarter,  the  frigate  soon  re- 
gained the  lost  distance,  and  in  a  short  time  we  had  the  satis- 
faction to  observe  that  the  dastardly  Don5  was  left  far  in  our 
wake ;  and  at  sunset,  by  steering  to  the  southward,  we  lost 
sight  of  him  and  his  consort  altogether,  and  Commodore  Nelson 
thus  escaped,  to  share  in  the  Battle  of  St.  Vincent,  and  win 
fresh  laurels  from  the  Spaniard." — Giffard. 


1.  The  battle  of  St.  Vincent  was  foujrli  t 
in  1797.  Sir  John  Jervis  was  admiral, 
and  Nelson  was  one  of  his  captains.  For 
a  full  account  of  the  engagement  see 
that  excellent  work,  Allen's  Battles  of 
the  British  Navy. 

2.  Exchanged,  with  or  for  what  ? 

3.  Currents  set  in  both  from  the  East 
and  West,  to  the  Mediterranean  sea. 
How  is  this  when  so  many  large  rivers 
fall  into  it? 

4.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  generous 
and  noble  sentiment  here  expressed  will 
ever  animate  our  sailors ;  but  the  expres- 


sion of  the  idea  might  be  improved  with- 
out the  oath  by  which  it  is  introduced. 
Why  should  sailors  continue  to  swear 
after  oaths  have  so  long  been  banished 
from  good  society?  There  is  nothing 
manly,  but  rather  the  reverse,  about  the 
thing. 

5.  Don  is  a  title  in  Spain,  formerly 
given  to  noblemen  and  gentlemen  only, 
but  now  common  to  all  classes.  It  is  com- 
monly supposed  to  be  contracted  from 
dominustdom  ;  and  the  Portuguese  dono, 
the  master  or  owner  of  anything,  givei 
some  countenance  to  the  opinion. 


THE  LOSS  OF  THE  ROYAL  GEORGE. 

Complete.  Perished.  Nominally.  Lieutenant. 

Secured.  Provision.  Immerse.  A  grieved. 

Additional.  Finished.  Mediterranean.  Marines. 

Interfere.  Quantity.  Apprehended.  Prevent. 

The  Royal  George  was  a  ship  of  100  guns.  Originally  her 
guns  had  been  all  brass,  but  when  she  was  docked  at  Plymouth, 
either  in  the  spring  of  1782  or  the  year  before,  the  brass  forty- 
two  pounders  on  her  lower  gun-deck  were  taken  out  of  her  as  being 
too  heavy,  andiron  thirty-two  pounders  put  there  in  their  stead  ; 
so  that  after  that  she  carried  brass  twenty-four  pounders  on  her 
main-deck,  quarter-deck  and  poop,  brass  thirty-two  pounders  on 
her  middle-deck,  and  iron  thirty-two  pounders  on  her  lower-deck. 
She  did  not  carry  any  carronades.1  She  measured  sixty-six  feet 
from  the  kelson  to  the  taffrail;  and  being  a  flag-ship,  her 
lanterns  were  so  large,  that  the  men  used  to  go  into  them  to 
clean  them. 

In  August  1782,  the  Royal  George  had  come  to  Spithead. 
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She  was  in  a  very  complete  state,  with  hardly  any  leakage,  so 
that  there  was  no  occasion  for  the  pumps  to  be  touched  oftener 
than  once  in  three  or  four  days. 

By  the  19th  August  she  had  got  six  months'  provision  on  board, 
and  also  many  tons  of  shot.  The  ship  had  her  gallants  up  ;  the 
blue  flag  of  Admiral  Kempenfelt  was  flying  at  the  mizen,  and  the 
ensign  was  hoisted  on  the  ensign-stafF,  and  she  was  in  about  two 
days  to  have  sailed  to  join  the  fleet  in  the  Mediterranean.  It  was 
ascertained  that  the  water-cock  must  be  taken  out  and  a  new  one 
put  in.  The  water-cock  is  something  like  the  top  of  a  barrel, 
it  is  in  the  hold  of  a  ship  on  the  starboard  side,  and  at  that  part 
of  the  ship  called  the  well.  By  turning  a  thing  which  is  inside 
the  ship,  the  sea- water  is  let  into  a  cistern  in  the  hold,  and  it  is 
from  that  pumped  up  to  wash  the  decks.  To  get  out  the  old  water- 
cock,  it  was  necessary  to  make  the  ship  heel  so  much  on  her 
larboard  side  as  to  raise  the  outside  of  the  water-cock,  above  water. 
This  was  done  about  eight  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the  19th 
of  August.  To  do  it,  all  the  guns  on  the  larboard  side  were  run 
out  as  far  as  they  would  go,  quite  to  the  breasts  of  the  guns,  and 
the  starboard  guns  drawn  in  amidship,  and  secured  by  tackles 
one  on  each  side  the  gun.  This  brought  the  water  nearly  on 
a  level  with  the  port-holes  of  the  larboard  side  of  the  lower  gun 
deck.  The  men  were  working  at  this  water-cock  on  the  outside 
of  the  ship  for  near  an  hour,  the  ship  remaining  on  one  side,  as 
I  have  stated. 

About  nine  o'clock  a.m.,  wc  had  just  finished  our  breakfast, 
and  the  last  lighter,2  with  rum  on  board,  had  just  come  alongside ; 
this  vessel  was  a  sloop  of  about  50  tons,  and  belonged  to  three 
brothers,  who  used  her  to  carry  tilings  on  board  the  men-of-war. 
She  was  lashed  to  the  larboard  side  of  the  Royal  George,  and  we 
were  piped  to  clear  the  lighter,  and  stow  the  rum  in  the  hold.  I 
was  in  the  waist  of  our  ship,  on  the  larboard  side,  bearing  the 
rum  casks  over,  as  some  men  of  the  Royal  George  were  aboard 
the  sloop  to  sling  them. 

At  first  no  danger  was  apprehended  from  the  ship  being  on 
one  side,  although  the  water  kept  dashing  in  at  the  port-holes  at 
every  wave  :  and  there  being  mice  in  the  lower  part  of  the  ship 
which  were  disturbed  by  the  water,  they  were  hunted  in  the 
water  by  the  men,  and  there  had  been  a  rare  game  going  on. 
However  by  about  nine  the  additional  quantity  of  rum  on  board 
the  ship,  and  the  sea- water,  which  had  dashed  in  at  the  port-holes, 
brought  the  larboard  port-holes  of  the  lower  gun  deck  nearly  on 
a  level  with  the  sea. 

As  soon  as  that  was  the  case,  the  carpenter  went  to  the  lieu- 
tenant of  the  watch,  to  ask  him  to  give  orders  to  right  ship,  as 
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the  ship  could  not  hear  it.  But  the  lieutenant  gave  him  a  very 
short  answer,  and  the  carpenter  then  went  below.  The  captain's 
name  was  Waghom.  He  was  on  board,  but  where  I  do  not  know  : 
— however  captains,  if  anything  is  to  be  done  while  the  ship  is 
in  harbour,  seldom  interfere,  but  leave  it  all  to  the  officer  of  the 
watch.  The  lieutenant  was,  if  I  remember  right,  the  third 
lieutenant,  his  name  I  do  not  recollect ;  he  was  a  good-sized  man, 
between  thirty  and  forty. 

In  a  very  short  time  the  carpenter  came  up  again,  and  asked 
the  lieutenant  of  the  watch  again  to  right  ship,  because  she 
could  not  bear  it ;  but  the  lieutenant  replied,  "  Sir,  if  you  can 
manage  the  ship  better  than  I  can,  you  had  better  take  the  com- 
mand." I,  and  a  good  many  more,  were  at  the  waist  of  the  ship 
and  at  the  gangways,  and  heard  what  passed,  and  began  to  be 
aggrieved,  for  we  knew  the  danger. 

In  a  very  short  time,  the  lieutenant  ordered  the  drummer  to 
be  called  to  beat  to  right  ship.  The  drummer  was  called  in  a 
moment,  and  as  the  ship  was  beginning  to  sink,  I  jumped  off  the 
gangway  as  soon  as  he  was  called.  There  was  no  time  to  b«at 
his  drum,  and  I  do  not  know  that  he  had  even  time  to  get  it.  I 
ran  down  to  my  station,  and  by  the  time  I  had  got  there,  the 
men  were  tumbling  down  the  hatchways  one  over  another,  to  get 
to  their  stations  as  quick  as  possible  to  right  ship.  My  station 
was  at  the  third  gun  from  the  head  of  the  ship  on  the  larboard 
side  of  the  lower  gun-deck,  close  by  where  the  cable  passes  ;  in- 
deed it  was  just  abaft  the  bight  of  the  cable.  I  said  to  the 
lieutenant  of  our  gun,  whose  name  was  Carrel  (for  every  gun  has 
a  captain  and  a  lieutenant,  though  they  are  only  sailors),  "  Let  us 
try  to  bouse  our  gun  out  without  waiting  for  the  drum,  as  it  will 
help  to  right  ship.'*  We  pushed  the  gun,  but  it  ran  back  on  us, 
and  we  could  not  start  it. 

The  water  then  rushed  in  at  most  of  the  port-holes  on  the 
larboard  side  of  the  lower  gun-deck,  and  I  said  to  Carrel,  "  Ned, 
lay  hold  of  the  ring-bolt,  and  jump  out  at  the  port-hole ;  the 
ship  is  sinking,  and  we  shall  all  be  drowned."  He  jumped 
out,  but  I  believe  he  was  drowned,  as  I  never  saw  him  again. 
I  got  out  at  the  same  port-hole,  and  when  I  had  done  so,  I  saw 
the  port-hole  as  full  of  heads  as  it  could  cram,  all  trying  to 
get  out ;  I  caught  hold  of  the  best  bower-anchor,  which  was 
just  above  me,  to  prevent  my  falling  back  again  into  the 
port-hole,  and  seized  hold  of  a  woman  who  was  trying  to  get  out, 
and  dragged  her  out.  The  ship  was  full  of  Jews,  women,  and 
people  selling  all  sorts  of  things.  I  threw  the  woman  from  me, 
and  just  after  that  the  air  that  was  between  decks  drafted  out  at 
the  port-holes  very  quickly.    It  was  quite  a  huff  of  wind,  and 
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blew  me  off  my  feet.  The  ship  then  sunk  in  a  moment.  I  tried  to 
swim,  but  could  not,  though  I  plunged  as  hard  as  I  could,  both 
hands  and  feet.  The  sinking  of  the  ship  drew  me  down,  but 
when  it  touched  the  bottom,  the  water  boiled  up  a  great  deal,  and 
then  I  felt  that  I  could  swim,  and  began  to  rise. 

At  the  time  the  ship  was  sinking,  there  was  a  barrel  of  tar  on 
the  starboard  side  of  her  deck,  and  that  had  rolled  to  the  larboard 
and  staved  as  the  ship  went  down;  and  when  I  rose  to  the 
surface  the  tar  was  floating  like  fat  on  the  top  of  a  boiler ;  I  got 
the  tar  about  my  hair  and  face,  but  I  struck  it  away  as  well  as 
I  could.  When  my  head  came  above  water  I  heard  the  cannon 
ashore  firing  for  distress.  I  looked  about,  and  saw  the  maintop 
sail  halyard  block  above  water,  and  swam  to  it,  got  upon  it,  and 
there  I  rode.  The  fore,  main,  and  mizen  tops  were  all  above 
water,  as  were  a  part  of  the  bowsprit  and  part  of  the  ensigu 
staff,  with  the  ensign  upon  it. 

The  captain  of  the  Royal  George,  who  could  not  swim,  was 
picked  up  and  saved  by  one  of  our  seamen.  The  lieutenant  of 
the  watch,  I  believe,  was  drowned.  The  number  of  persons  who 
lost  their  lives  I  cannot  state  with  any  degree  of  accuracy, 
because  of  there  being  so  many  Jews,  women,  and  other  persons 
on  board  who  did  not  belong  to  the  ship.  The  complement  of 
the  ship  was  nominally  1,000  men,  but  it  was  not  full.  Some 
we,  re  ashore,  and  sixty  marines  had  gone  ashore  that  morning. 

Government  allowed  5?.  each  to  the  seamen  who  were  saved, 
for  the  loss  of  their  things.  I  saw  the  list,  and  there  were  only 
seventy-five.  Many  of  the  best  men  were  in  the  hold  stowing 
away  the  rum-casks  ;  they  must  have  all  perished,  and  so  must 
many  men  who  were  slinging  the  casks  in  the  sloop.  Two  of 
the  three  brothers  belonging  to  the  sloop  were  drowned,  but  the 
third  was  saved.  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  men  caught  hold  of 
each  other,  and  drowned  one  another, — those  who  could  not  swim 
taking  hold  of  those  who  could  ;  and  there  is  little  doubt  that 
as  many  got  into  the  launch3  as  could  cram  into  her,  hoping  to 
save  themselves  in  that  way,  and  all  perished  in  her  together. 

In  a  few  days  after  the  Royal  George  sunk,  bodies  would 
come  up,  forty  or  fifty  at  a  time.  The  watermen  made  a  good 
thing  of  it :  they  would  take  from  the  bodies  of  the  men  their 
buckles,  money,  and  watches,  and  then  make  fast  a  rope  to  their 
heels  and  tow  them  to  land. 

The  water-cock  ought  to  have  been  put  to  rights  before  the 
immense  quantity  of  shot  was  put  onboard;  but  if  the  lieutenant 
of  the  watch  had  given  the  order  to  right  ship  a  couple  of 
minutes  earlier  when  the  carpenter  first  spoke  to  him,  nothing 
amiss  would  have  happened,  as  three  or  four  men  at  each  tackle 
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of  the  starboard  guns  would  very  soon  have  boused  the  guns  all 
out,  and  have  righted  the  ship.  When  this  happened,  the  Royal 
George  was  anchored  by  two  anchors  from  the  head,  The  wind 
was  rather  from  the  north-west,  not  much  of  it— only  a  bit  of  a 
breeze  ;  and  there  was  no  sudden  gust  of  wind  which  made  her 
heel  just  before  she  sunk ;  it  was  the  weight  of  metal  and  the 
water  which  had  dashed  in  through  the  port  holes  which  sank 
her,  not  the  effect  of  the  wind  upon  her.  Indeed,  I  do  not 
recollect  that  she  had  even  what  is  called  a  stitch  of  canvass,  to 
keep  her  head  steady  as  she  lay  at  anchor. — *  Perils  and  Adven- 
tures on  the  Deep? 


1.  Carronade — a  short  piece  of  ord- 
nance, having  a  large  calibre,  and  a 
chamber  for  the  powder,  like  a  mortar. 
This  species  of  cannon  is  carried  on  the 
upper  works  of  ships,  as  the  poop  and 
forecastle,  and  is  very  useful  in  close 
engagements.    The  word  comes  from 


Carron,  the  celebrated  iron  works  in  Scot- 
land, where  they  were  first  made. 

2.  A  large  open  flat-bottomed  boat, 
used  in  loading  and  unloading  ships. 

3.  The  name  given  to  the  largest  boat 
carried  by  a  man-of-war.  It  is  lower  and 
more  flat-bottomed  than  a  long  boat. 


THE  LOSS  OF  THE  ROYAL  GEORGE. 

Toll  for  the  brave ! 
The  brave  that  are  no  more  ! 
All  sunk  beneath  the  wave, 
Fast  by  their  native  shore ! 

Eight  hundred  of  the  brave, 
Whose  courage  well  was  tried, 
Had  made  the  vessel  heel, 
And  laid  her  on  her  side. 

A  land  breeze  shook  the  shrouds, 
And  she  was  overset ; 
Down  went  the  Royal  George 
With  all  her  crew  complete. 

Toll  for  the  brave  ! 
Brave  Kempenfelt  is  gone, 
His  last  sea  fight  is  fought, 
His  work  of  glory  done. 

It  was  not  in  the  battle, 
No  tempest  gave  the  shock  ; 
She  sprang  no  fatal  leak, 
She  ran  upon  no  rock  : 
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His  sword  was  in  its  sheath, 
His  fingers  held  the  pen, 
When  Kempenfelt  went  down, 
With  twice  four  hundred  men. 

Wreigh  the  vessel  up, 
Once  dreaded  by  our  foes ! 
And  mingle  with  our  cup 
The  tear  that  England  owes 

Her  timbers  yet  are  sound, 

And  she  may  float  again, 

Full  charged  with  England's  thunder, 

And  plough  the  distant  main. 

But  Kempenfelt  is  gone  ; 
His  victories  are  o'er  ; 
And  he  and  his  eight  hundred 
Shall  plough  the  wave  no  more. 

COWPER. 


THE  USES  OF  THE  OCEAN. 

Terrestrial.  Inanimate.  Testaceous.  Electrical. 

Unites.  Economy.  Aquatic.  Excites. 

Protracted.  Mutual.  Separates.  Connected. 

Evaporation.  Separation.  Seclusion.  Animated. 

The  effect  and  uses  of  the  Ocean  are  so  intermingled  with  what 
the  human  race  are  essentially  concerned  with,  that  they  could 
not  have  lived  as  they  have  done,  if  indeed  at  all,  without  it. 
It  forms  a  most  important  portion  of  our  terrestrial  economy.  It 
separates,  and  yet  unites,  mankind.  It  keeps  nations  apart  from 
each  other,  and  in  mutual  ignorance  and  seclusion,  so  long  as 
they  arc  to  be  unknown  and  unvisited  by  each  other.  But  it 
also  presents  the  easiest  channel  of  their  communications  and 
intercourse  together,  as  soon  as  the  time  arrives  in  which  they 
are  to  have  mutual  dealings  and  intercourse.  By  the  protracted 
separation,  each  is  preserved  in  its  distinctness,  until  grown  up 
into  its  designed  peculiarities  ;  and  is  caused  to  remain  in  them 
until  the  diversity  is  sufficiently  formed  in  body,  in  habits,  and 
in  mind.  Then,  when  the  variety  is  secured,  they  are,  as  the 
intended  period  arrives,  brought,  by  a  train  of  directed  causes  or 
influencing  incidents,  into  mutual  contact  and  knowledge. 

The  Ocean  is  likewise  avast  agent  in  the  production  of  clouds 
and  winds,  and  all  the  electrical  changes  of  the  atmosphere  ;  for 
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the  largest  quantity  of  aqueous  evaporation  is  ever  rising  from 
it.  It  is  the  home  of  the  great  fish  world,  and  the  natural  bed 
and  soil  for  all  the  testaceous  genera  and  coral  animals,  for  the 
cetaceous  tribes,  the  marine  aniinalculu;,  and  for  classes  of  vege- 
tation peculiarly  its  own.  For  these  innumerable  myriads  of 
organized  life  it  has,  therefore,  been  created,  as  well  as  for  the 
agencies  which  it  excites,  and  the  phenomena  which  it  occasions 
to  the  inanimate  departments  of  our  earth.  Man  only  traverses 
it ;  he  would  indeed  probably  inhabit  it,  with  a  large  portion  of 
his  multiplying  population,  if  its  rolling  billows,  and  currents,  and 
agitating  tempests,  did  not  unfit  it  for  any  comfortable  or  per- 
manent inhabitation.  Some  birds  of  the  aquatic  kind  resort  to 
it  for  food  and  pleasure,  and  the  Penguin,  so  curious  for  her 
arranged  societies  and  vast  colonial  multiplication,  is  found  to 
use  and  enjoy  it,  more  extensively  than  a  land  bird  could  have 
been  expected  to  have  ventured.1  We  find  also  many  other 
species  of  birds  hovering  over  the  seas  at  considerable  distances 
from  land  ;  and  we  know  that  the  Tortoise  order  navigate  them 
to  remote  shores  for  parental  purposes.  A  large  species  of  serpent 
class  has  been  also  reported  to  exist  in  several  parts  of  it.2  Facts 
like  these  indicate  that  the  Ocean  has  been  made  for  the  use  and 
enjoyment  of  several  orders  of  the  animal  kingdom,  as  well  as  for 
objects  connected  'with  human  transactions  and  improvements  ; 
indeed  far  more  for  what  is  important  and  interesting  to  the 
other  classes  of  animated  nature,  than  for  our  race,  though  the 
king  of  all.  It  is  associated  with  our  convenience  ;  but  it  is 
daily  fulfilling  designs  and  ends  with  which  we  have  no  imme- 
diate concern. — Turner's  'Sacred  History.' 

1.  The  expression  here,  as  elsewhere  I  Serj>ent,  which  has  often  been  reported 
in  this  extract,  is  rather  awkward.  Can  as  seen,  but  which  has  never  been 
you  improve  it  in  any  way  ?  brought  to  land  yet. 

2.  He  refers  here  to  the  great  Sea 


ADDRESS  TO  THE  OCEAN. 

0  thou  vast  ocean  1  ever-sounding  sea ! 
Thou  symbol  of  a  drear  immensity  1 
Thou  thing  that  windest  round  the  solid  world 
Like  a  huge  animal,  which,  downward  hurled 
From  the  black  clouds,  lies  weltering  and  alone, 
Lashing  and  writhing  till  its  strength  be  gone. 
Thy  voice  is  like  the  thunder,  and  thy  sleep 
Is  like  a  giant's  slumber,  loud  aud  deep  ; 
Thou  speakest  in  the  east  and  in  the  west 
At  once,  and  on  thy  heavily-laden  breast 
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Fleets  come  and  go,  and  shapes  that  have  no  life 

Or  motion,  yet  are  moved  and  meet  in  strife. 

The  earth  hath  nought  of  this  ;  nor  chance  nor  change 

Ruffles  its  surface,  and  no  spirits  dare 

Give  answer  to  the  tempest- waken  air  ; 

But  o'er  its  wastes  the  weakly  tenants  range 

At  will,  and  wound  his  bosom  as  they  go. 

Ever  the  same,  it  hath  no  ebb,  no  flow ; 

But  in  their  stated  round  the  seasons  come, 

And  pass  like  visions  to  their  viewless  home, 

And  come  again  and  vanish  :  the  young  spring 

Looks  ever  bright  with  leaves  and  blossoming, 

And  winter  always  winds  his  sullen  horn, 

And  the  wild  autumn  with  a  look  forlorn 

Dies  in  his  stormy  manhood ;  and  the  skies 

Weep  and  flowers  sicken  when  the  summer  flies. 

Oh  !  wonderful  thou  art,  great  element ; 

And  fearful  in  thy  spleeny  humours  bent, 

And  lovely  in  repose  ;  thy  summer  form 

Is  beautiful,  and  when  thy  silver  waves 

Make  music  in  earth's  dark  and  winding  caves, 

I  love  to  wander  on  thy  pebbled  beach, 

Marking  the  sunlight  at  the  evening  hour, 

And  hearken  to  the  thoughts  thy  waters  teach — 

"  Eternity,  eternity,  and  power." 

Barry  Cornwall. 

SCUDDING  BEFORE  A  GALE  OF  WIND. 

Exception.  Description.  Invisible.  Control, 

latitude.  Enchanting.  Nautical.  Inaudible. 

Barometer.  Alternative.  Phosphorescent.  Illumined. 

The  ship  sailed  very  fast,  and  with  the  exception  of  taking  an 
occasional  reef  in  the  topsails,  we  had  little  to  do  but  look  about 
us  for  a  few  days,  and  enjoy  ourselves  talking  over  shore  scenes, 
all  the  time  steering  about  S.S.E.  When  so  far  as  the  latitude  of 
45°  N.,  it  began  to  look  dark  to  the  northward  and  westward, 
and  the  quicksilver  in  the  barometer  fell  several  degrees.  We 
prepared  to  receive  the  visitor  in  the  usual  manner — that  is,  by 
making  everything  aloft  all  snug,  tricing  up  the  boats,  and 
otherwise  well  securing  them  (for  boats  are  things  which  are 
well  taken  care  of  always)  ;  and  though  last,  not  least  to  be 
despised,  all  the  delft1  and  glass  are  stowed  comfortably  away, 
and  tin-ware  put  in  their  places.  Being  now  perfectly  ready  for 
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the  dark-looking  gentleman  to  windward,  coming  fast  down  after 
lis,  the  hreeze  died  away,  until  the  ship  had  scarcely  steerage 
way  on  her. 

After  a  little  the  air  felt  cooler,  the  wind  freshened  up,  and 
blew  from  the  northward — another  hand  was  added  to  assist  in 
steering.  On  the  gale  came  with  a  roaring  sound,  the  ship  kept 
right  before  it.  We  were  now  steering  under  a  close-reefed 
main-topsail,  and  the  ship  fairly  hissing  through  it ;  the  wind 
forced  the  swell  fairly  down,  the  clouds  cleared  away,  and  nothing 
could  be  seen  but  one  bed  of  foam.  There  was  a  description  of 
the  sea  then  given,  in  a  very  few  words,  which  I  have  not  since 
forgotten : — "  This  is  the  old  wash-tub,  with  the  suds  all  on  the 
top."  Such  are  sailors  that,  amidst  the  war  of  elements  which 
surrounds  them,  and  often  threatens  them  with  instantly  being 
engulphed,  they  will  have  their  joke  out.  Now  no  one  could 
hear  the  other  speak,  such  was  the  force  of  the  storm.  You 
could  feel  the  ship  almost  lifted  along.  The  scene  was  grand ; 
no  pen  could  describe  it ;  the  power  of  the  great  Creator's  breath 
was  on  the  water,  and  man  was  nothing. 

The  surface  of  the  water  was  blown  up  into  mist  like  spray, 
which  rose  from  the  foam,  as  it  were,  like  dust,  to  the  height  of 
several  feet,  and  was  forced  along  before  and  around  us.  On,  on 
we  went,  like  something  carried  along  by  an  invisible  power, 
over  which  man  has  no  control.  The  wild  but  beautiful  scene 
appeared  unearthly  ;  there  was  something  enchanting  in  watching 
the  swift  and  silent  passage  of  the  vessel  through  this,  as  it  were, 
hissing  snow. 

To  the  non-nautical  reader,  I  may  here  remark  that  the  run- 
ning of  a  ship  before  the  wind  creates  both  a  different  motion 
and  noise  in  the  ship,  than  one  hove  to,  or  running  with  the 
wind  abeam.  The  violence  of  the  storm  was  now  so  great  that 
any  sound  or  noise  we  could  make  on  board  was  inaudible  from 
the  roaring  of  the  wind  and  foaming  of  the  sea  around  us.  The 
ship  seemed  to  have  life,  and  bounded  away  from  every  threat- 
ening wave. 

This  being  the  first  time  we  had  an  opportunity  to  run  before 
the  wind,  or  try  our  new  ship's  qualities  in  scudding — in  fact,  we 
had  no  alternative,  for  the  storm  was  too  strong  to  attempt  to 
round  the  ship  to,  we  would  have  gone  down  in  an  instant — 
there  were  relieving  tlickles  rove,  lest  the  wheel-ropes  should 
part ;  and  as  we  had  nothing  but  a  clear  sea  before  us,  every 
one  watched  closely  the  ship's  actions,  on  her  new  and  first  trial 
in  this  way.  The  old  seamen  looked  excited  and  pleased ;  the 
younger  ones  at  last  felt  so  much  delighted  with  the  ship,  that 
they  danced  and  waved  their  clear  arm  (for  one  held  on),  and 
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appeared  like  madmen.  During  the  night,  which  was  pitch  daik, 
the  phosphorescent  appearance  of  the  water  illumined  everything. 
It  seemed  then  as  if  the  wand  of  enchantment  had  changed  the 
water  into  hoiling  fire,  and  that  we  were  rushing  through  it. 
Throughout  the  gale,  the  ship  required  the  most  careful  steering ; 
but  there  was  every  pleasure  with  her,  she  steered  so  easily  and 
beautifully ;  none,  of  course,  but  the  most  experienced  hands 
were  sent  to  relieve  the  wheel.  This  trial  stamped  her  down,  in 
the  minds  of  all,  as  being  a  "jewel  of  a  ship."  When  the  wind 
began  to  decrease,  the  sea  began  to  rise  very  high :  then  the 
rolling  motion  was  very  unpleasant ;  but  what  compensated  for 
that  was,  we  lessened  our  latitude  some  hundred  miles,  and  got 
a  quick  passage  into  fine  weather. — Coulter's  '  Adventures  in 
tlxe  Pacific? 

1.  Delft,  earthen  ware  covered  with  I  China  ware  or  porcelain,  made  at  Delft, 
enamel  or  white  glazing,  in  imitation  of  |  in  Holland. 


GRACE  DARLING. 
All  night  the  storm  had  raged,  nor  ceased,  nor  paused, 
When,  as  day  broke,  the  Maid,  through  misty  air, 
Espies  far  off  a  Wreck,  amid  the  surf, 
Beating  on  one  of  those  disastrous  isles — 
Half  of  a  vessel,  half — no  more  ;  the  rest 
Had  vanished,  swallowed  up  with  all  that  there 
Had  for  the  common  safety  striven  in  vain, 
Or  thither  thronged  for  refuge.    With  quick  glance, 
Daughter  and  sire  through  optic-glass  discern, 
Clinging  about  the  remnant  of  this  ship, 
Creatures — how  precious  in  the  maiden's  sight? 
For  whom,  belike,  the  old  man  grieves  still  more 
Than  for  their  fellow-sufferers  engulphed 
Where  every  parting  agony  is  hushed, 
And  hope  and  fear  mix  not  in  further  strife. 
"  But  courage,  Father !  let  us  out  to  sea — 
A  few  may  yet  be  saved."   The  Daughter's  words, 
Her  earnest  tone,  and  look  beaming  with  faith, 
Dispel  the  Father's  doubts  ;  nor  do  they  lack 
The  noble-minded  Mother's  helping  hand 
To  launch  the  boat ;  and  with  her  ble^ing  cheered, 
And  inwardly  sustained  by  silent  prayer, 
Together  they  put  forth,  Father  and  Child  ! 
Each  grasps  an  oar,  and  struggling  on  they  go — 
Rivals  in  effort ;  and,  alike  intent 
Here  to  elude  and  there  surmount,  they  watch 
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The  billows  lengthening,  mutually  crossed, 
And  shattered,  and  re-gathering  their  might ; 
As  if  the  tumult,  by- the  Almighty's  will 
"Were,  in  the  conscious  sea,  roused  and  prolonged, 
That  woman's  fortitude — so  tried,  so  proved — 
May  brighten  more  and  more ! 

True  to  the  mark, 
They  stem  the  current  of  that  perilous  gorge, 
Their  arms  still  strengthening  with  the  strengthening  heart, 
Though  danger,  as  the  Wreck  is  neared,  becomes 
More  imminent.    Not  unseen  do  they  approach  ; 
And  rapture,  with  varieties  of  fear 
Incessantly  conflicting,  thrills  the  frames 
Of  those  who,  in  that  dauntless  energy, 
Foretaste  deliverance  ;  but  the  least  perturbed 
Can  scarcely  trust  his  eyes,  when  he  perceives 
That  of  the  pair — tossed  on  the  waves  to  bring 
Hope  to  the  hopeless,  to  the  dying  life — 
One  is  a  woman,  a  poor  earthly  sister  ; 
Or  be  the  visitant  other  than  she  seems, 
A  Guardian  Spirit  sent  from  pitying  Heaven 
In  woman's  shape  ?    But  why  prolong  the  tale, 
Casting  weak  words  amid  a  host  of  thoughts 
Armed  to  repel  them  ?    Every  hazard  faced 
And  difficulty  mastered,  with  resolve 
That  no  one  breathing  should  be  left  to  perish, 
This  last  remainder  of  the  crew  are  all 
Placed  in  the  little  boat,  then  o'er  the  deep 
Are  safely  borne,  landed  upon  the  beach, 
And,  in  fulfilment  of  God's  mercy,  lodged 
Within  the  sheltering  Lighthouse. — Shout,  ye  Waves, 
Send  forth  a  song  of  triumph.    Waves  and  Winds, 
Exult  in  this  deliverance  wrought  through  faith 
In  Him  whose  Providence  your  rage  hath  served  ! 
Ye  screaming  sea-mews,  in  the  concert  join ! 
And  would  that  some  immortal  Voice — a  Voice 
Fitly  attuned  to  all  that  gratitude 
Breathes  out  from  floor  or  couch,  through  pallid  lips 
Of  the  survivors — to  the  clouds  might  bear — 
Blended  with  praise  of  that  parental  love, 
Beneath  whose  watchful  eye  the  Maiden  grew 
Pious  and  pure,  modest  and  yet  so  brave, 
Though  young  so  wise,  though  meek  so  resolute — 
Might  carry  to  the  clouds  and  to  the  stars, 
Yea,  to  celestial  choirs,  Grace  Darling's  name ! — Wordswoutii. 
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THE  DEFENCE  OF  DOVER  CASTLE. 

Succeed.  Combined.  Animosity.  Principle. 

Compassion.  Supi>ort.  Patrimony.  Dissipated. 

Apjxjinted.  Collect.  Provided.  Destructive. 

Important.  Reverse.  Consequences.  Persecutions. 

Protection.  Preserved.  Contemporaries.  Impulse. 

Remembrance.  Gratification.  Testimony.  Prosperity. 

The  death  of  King  John  was  a  happy  event  for  the  nation, 
though  he  left  a  child  of  nine  years  old  to  succeed  him.  In  most 
of  the  barons,  who  so  often  combined  against  him,  there  had 
been  far  more  of  personal  animosity  than  of  principle,  .  .  . 
more,  perhaps,  even  than  of  personal  views.  But  a  child  was  an 
object  of  compassion  ;  and  they  who  already  repented  of  having 
called  in  a  foreign  enemy  were  no  longer  withheld  by  hatred  or 
by  shame  from  following  their  English  feelings,  and  taking  the 
better  part.  Louis's  tide  of  fortune  began  to  ebb,  when  a  force 
of  300  knights,  with  a  great  body  of  soldiers,  embarked  at 
Calais  for  his  support,  in  a  fleet  consisting  of  eighty  great  ships 
and  many  smaller  vessels,  commanded  by  Eustace,  the  monk. 
This  man,  who  was  a  Fleming  by  birth,  had  left  his  monastery 
to  enjoy  a  patrimony  which  fell  to  him  by  the  death  of  his 
brothers  ;  that  patrimony  he  appears  to  have  dissipated  ;  after- 
wards "  he  became  a  notable  pirate,  and  had  done  in  his  days 
much  mischief  to  the  Englishmen." 

The  English  Government  received  timely  intelligence  of  this 
expected  succour  to  the  enemy  ;  and  accordingly  Philip  de 
Albany  and  John  Marshal  were  appointed  to  collect  the  power 
of  the  Cinque  Forts,'  and  guard  the  seas  against  them.  With 
the  aid  of  Hubert  de  Burgh,  Earl  of  Kent,  then  residing 
in  the  Castle  of  Dover,  they  had  not  yet  mustered  more  than 
forty  vessels,  great  and  small,  on  St.  Bartholomew's  da}T,  when 
the  French  sailed,  meaning  to  go  up  the  Thames  and  make 
for  London.  Not  deterred  by  the  inferiority  of  their  forces, 
the  English  commanders  put  to  sea,  and  encountered  them  ; 
then  gained  the  weather-gauge,4  and,  "  by  tilting  at  them  with 
the  iron  beaks  of  their  galleys,  sunk  several  of  the  transports 
with  all  on  board.  They  availed  themselves  of  the  wind  also 
to  try,  with  success,  a  new  and  singular  mode  of  annoyance  ; 
for,  having  provided  a  number  of  vessels  on  their  decks,  filled 
with  unslacked  lime,  and  pouring  water  into  them  when  they 
were  at  just  distance,  and  in  a  favourable  position,  the  smoke 
was  driven  into  the  enemies'  faces,"  so  as  to  disable  them  from 
defending  themselves,  while  the  archers  and  cross-bowmen 
aimed  their  destructive  weapons  with  dreadful  effect. 
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Eustace,  the  monk,  was  found  after  long  search  hid  in  the 
hold  of  one  of  the  captured  ships :  he  offered  a  large  sum  for 
his  ransom,  so  ho  might  have  his  life  spared,  and  offered  also  to 
enter  into  the  service  of  the  English  king  ;  but  as  he  had  ren- 
dered himself  singularly  odious,  Richard,  a  bastard  son  of  King 
John,  killed  him ;  and  sent  his  head  to  young  Henry  as  a 
brotherly  offering,  and  as  a  proof  of  their  important  victory. 
Louis  was  so  disheartened  by  this  reverse,  that  he  was  glad 
to  make  peace  upon  such  terms  as  were  proposed  to  him  ;  and 
receiving  15,000  marks  for  the  release  of  the  hostages  whom  the 
barons,  who  invited  him,  had  put  into  his  hands,  he  gave  up 
such  strongholds  as  were  in  his  possession  and  returned  to 
France. 

A  remarkable  instance  occurred  some  fifteen  years  afterwards  of 
the  feeling  with  which  the  people  regarded  this  naval  victory,  that 
in  its  immediate  consequences  had  delivered  the  country  from 
the  presence  of  a  foreign  foe.  In  the  course  of  the  civil  com- 
motions, by  which  the  reign  of  Henry  III.  was  disturbed, 
Hubert  de  Burgh  became  an  object  of  persecution  to  the  then 
prevailing  faction  ;  and  being  forcibly  taken  from  the  sanctuary 
in  which  he  had  sought  for  protection,  at  Brentwood,  a  smith 
was  sent  for  to  make  fetters  for  him.  But  when  the  smith 
understood  that  it  was  for  Hubert,  Earl  of  Kent,  he  was  called 
upon  to  perform  the  ignominious  office,  he  refused  to  do  it, 
uttering,  says  Speed,  such  words  (if  Matthew  Faris  do  not 
poetise)  as  will  show  that  honourable  thoughts  are  sometimes 
found  in  the  hearts  of  men  whose  fortunes  are  far  from  honour. 
For  having  first  drawn  a  deep  sigh,  he  said,  "  Do  with  me  what 
ye  please,  and  God  have  mercy  on  my  soul ;  but  as  the  Lord 
liveth,  I  will  never  make  iron  shackles  for  him,  but  will  rather 
die  the  worst  death  that  is.  Is  not  this  that  Hubert  that  re- 
stored England  to  England  ?  He  who  faithfully  and  constantly 
served  John  in  Gascony,  Normandy,  and  elsewhere,  .  .  . 
whose  high  courage,  when  he  was  reduced  to  eat  horse-flesh, 
even  the  enemy  admired  ?  He  who  so  long  defended  Dover 
Castle,  the  key  of  England,  against  all  the  strong  sieges  of  the 
French,  and  by  vanquishing  them  at  sea  brought  safety  to  the 
kingdom?  God  be  judge  between  him  and  you  for  using  him 
so  unjustly  and  inhumanly."  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  this 
man's  name  has  not  been  preserved ;  none  of  his  contemporaries 
deserved  a  more  honourable  remembrance.  It  was  at  the  risk 
of  his  life  that  he  thus  obeyed  the  impulse  of  an  honest  heart ; 
and  Hubert  must  have  felt  a  prouder  and  worthier  gratifica- 
tion at  this  brave  testimony  to  his  services  than  the  largest 
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grant  could  ever  have  given  him,  with  which  he  was  rewarded 
in  the  days  of  his  prosperity. — Southev. 

1.  The  Cinque  Ports,  tbat  is  the  Five  1  members  to  Parliament  from  them  are 
Ports,  were,  Dover,  Sandwich,  Hastings  I  directed;  and  the  members  so  returned 
Hythe,  and  Roraney ;  to  which  three  i  are  termed  IJarons  of  the  Cinque  Porta, 
others  were  afterwards  added,  viz.,  Win-  2.  Weather-gauge,  in  maritime  lan- 
chelsea,  Rye,  and  Seaford.  These  towns  guage,  means  tlie  advantage  of  the  wind ; 
are  incorporated  with  peculiar  privileges ;  [  the  state  or  situation  of  one  ship  to  the 
are  under  the  government  of  a  lord  ]  windward  of  another,  when  in  action, 
warden,  to  whom  writs  for  the  return  of  \ 


THE  BEAUTY  OF  THE  SEA. 

Attribute.  Continents.  Receiving.  Tribute. 

Wminisbing.  Increasing.  Majesty.  Meridian. 

Magnificent.  Rotundity.  Melodies.  Resounding. 

"  The  sea  is  His,  and  He  made  it."  Its  majesty  is  of  God.  What 
is  there  more  sublime  than  the  trackless,  desert,  all-surrounding, 
unfathomable  sea?  What  is  there  more  peacefully  sublime 
than  the  calm,  gentle  heaving,  silent  sea  ?  WThat  is  there  more 
terribly  sublime  than  the  angry,  dashing,  foaming  sea?  Power 
resistless,  overwhelming  power,  is  its  attribute,  and  its  expres- 
sion, whether  in  the  careless,  conscious  grandeur  of  its  deep 
rest,  or  the  wild  tumult  of  its  excited  wrath.  It  is  awful  when 
its  crested  waves  rise  up  to  make  a  compact  with  the  black 
clouds,  and  the  howling  winds,  and  the  thunder,  and  the  thun- 
derbolt, and  they  sweep  on,  in  the  joy  of  their  dread  alliance, 
to  do  the  Almighty's  bidding.  And  it  is  awful,  too,  when  it 
stretches  its  broad  level  out  to  meet  in  quiet  union  the  bended 
sky,  and  show  in  the  line  of  meeting  the  vast  rotundity  of  the 
world.  There  is  majesty  in  its  wide  expanse,  separating  and 
enclosing  the  great  continents  of  the  earth,  occupying  two- 
thirds  of  the  whole  surface  of  the  globe,  penetrating  the  land 
with  it  bays  and  secondary  seas,  and  receiving  the  constantly 
pouring  tribute  of  every  river,  of  every  shore.  There  is  majesty 
in  its  fulness,  never  diminishing,  and  never  increasing.  There 
is  majesty  in  its  integrity,  for  its  whole  vast  surface  is  uniform  ; — 
in  its  local  unity,  for*there  is  but  one  ocean,  and  the  inhabitants 
of  any  other  meridian  spot  may  visit  the  inhabitants  of  any 
other  in  the  wide  world.  Its  depth  is  sublime— who  can  sound 
it  ?  Its  strength  is  sublime — what  fabric  of  man  can  resist  it  ? 
Its  voice  is  sublime,  whether  in  the  prolonged  song  of  its  ripple, 
or  the  stern  music  of  its  roar  ;  whether  it  utters  its  hollow  and 
melancholy  tones  within  a  labyrinth  of  wave-worn  caves,  or 
thunders  at  the  base  of  some  huge  promontory  ;  or  beats  against 
some  toiling  vessel's  side,  lulling  the  voyager  to  rest  with  its 
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wild  monotony  ;  or  dies  away  with  the  calm  and  dying  twilight, 
in  gentle  murmurs  on  some  sheltered  shore.  What  sight  is 
there  more  magniticicnt  than  the  quiet  or  the  stormy  sea? 
What  music  is  there,  however  artful,  which  can  be  compared 
with  the  natural  and  changeful  melodies  of  the  resounding 
sea  r 

Its  beauty  is  of  God.  It  possesses  it,  in  richness  of  its  own ; 
it  borrows  it  from  earth,  and  air,  and  heaven.  The  clouds  lend 
it  the  various  dyes  of  their  wardrobe,  and  throw  down  upon  it 
the  broad  masses  of  their  shadows  as  they  go  sailing  and  sweep- 
ing by.  The  rainbow  leaves  in  it  its  many-coloured  feet.  The 
sun  loves  to  visit  it,  and  the  moon,  and  the  glittering  brother- 
hood of  planets  and  stars  ;  for  they  delight  themselves  in  its 
beauty.  The  sunbeams  return  from  it,  in  showers  of  diamonds 
and  glances  of  lire  ;  the  moonbeams  find  in  it  a  pathway  of 
silver,  when  they  dance  to  and  fro  with  the  breeze  and  the  waves 
through  the  livelong  night.  It  has  a  light,  too,  of  its  own,  soft 
and  streaming  behind  a  milky- way  of  dim  and  uncertain  lustre, 
like  that  which  is  shining  dimly  above.  It  harmonizes  in  its 
forms  and  sounds  both  with  the  night  and  the  day.  It  cheerfully 
reflects  the  light,  and  unites  solemnly  with  the  darkness.  It 
imparts  sweetness  to  the  music  of  men,  and  grandeur  to  the 
thunder  of  heaven. — Field's  '  Scrap  Book.' 


NIGHT  AT  SEA. 

It  is  the  midnight  hour  ;— the  beauteous  sea, 
Calm  as  the  cloudless  heaven,  the  heaven  discloses, 
While  many  a  sparkling  star,  in  quiet  glee, 
Far  down  within  the  watery  sky  reposes. 
As  if  the  ocean's  heart  were  stirred 
With  inward  life,  a  sound  is  heard, 

Like  that  of  a  dreamer  murmuring  in  his  sleep  ; 
'Tis  partly  the  billow,  and  partly  the  air, 
That  lies  like  a  garment  floating  fair 

Above  the  happy  deep. 
The  sea,  I  ween,  cannot  be  fanned 
By  evening  freshness  from  the  land, 
For  the  land  is  far  away  ; 
But  God  hath  willed  that  the  sky-born  breeze 
In  the  centre  of  the  loneliest  seas 

Should  ever  sport  and  play. 

The  mighty  moon,  she  sits  above, 

Encircled  with  a  zone  of  love, 
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A  zone  of  dim  and  tender  light, 
That  makes  her  wakeful  eye  more  bright ; 
She  seems  to  shine  with  a  sunny  ray, 
And  the  night  looks  like  a  mellowed  day ! 
The  gracious  mistress  of  the  main 
Hath  now  an  undisturbe'd  reign, 
And  from  her  silent  throne  looks  down, 
As  upon  children  of  her  own, 
On  the  waves  that  lend  their  gentle  breast 
In  gladness  for  her  couch  of  rest. 


When  we  reflect  on  the  number  of  curious  monuments  consigned 
to  the  bed  of  the  ocean  in  the  course  of  every  naval  war  from  the 
earliest  times,  our  conceptions  are  greatly  raised  respecting  the 
multiplicity  of  lasting  memorials  which  man  is  leaving  of  his 
labours.  During  our  last  great  struggle  with  France,  thirty- two 
of  our  ships  of  the  line  went  to  the  bottom  in  the  space  of  twenty- 
two  years,  besides  seven  fifty-gun  ships,  eighty-six  frigates,  and 
a  multitude  of  smaller  vessels.  The  navies  of  the  European 
powers,  France,  Holland,  Spain,  and  Denmark,  were  almost 
annihilated  during  the  same  period,  so  that  the  aggregate  of  their 
losses  must  many  times  have  exceeded  that  of  Great  Britain. 

In  every  one  of  these  ships  were  batteries  of  cannon  constructed 
of  iron  or  brass,  whereof  a  great  number  have  the  dates  and 
places  of  their  manufacture  inscribed  upon  them  in  letters  cast 
in  metal.  In  each  there  were  coins  of  copper,  silver,  and  often 
many  of  gold,  capable  of  service,  as  valuable  historical  monuments ; 
in  each  were  an  infinite  variety  of  instruments  of  the  arts  of  war 
and  peace,  many  formed  of  materials,  such  as  glass  and  earth- 
enware, capable  of  lasting  for  indefinite  ages,  when  once  removed 
from  the  mechanical  action  of  the  waves,  and  buried  under  a 
mass  of  matter  which  may  exclude  the  corroding  action  of  sea- 
water. 

But  the  reader  must  not  imagine  that  the  fury  of  war  is  more 
conducive  than  the  peaceful  hum  of  commercial  enterprise  to 
the  accumulation  of  wrecks  of  vessels  in  the  bed  of  the  sea. 
From  an  examination  of  Lloyd's  lists,  from  the  year  1793  to  the 
commencement  of  1829,  it  has  appeared  that  the  number  of 
British  vessels  alone  lost  during  that  period  amounted,  on  an 
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average,  to  no  less  than  one  and  a  half  daily,  a  greater  number 
than  we  should  have  anticipated,  although  we  learn  from  Moreau's 
tables,  that  the  number  of  merchant  vessels  employed  at  one 
time  in  the  navigation  of  England  and  Scotland,  amounted  to 
about  20,000,  having,  one  with  another,  a  mean  burden  of  120 
tons.  Out  of  551  ships  of  the  royal  navy  lost  to  the  country 
during  the  period  above  mentioned,  only  160  were  taken  or 
destroyed  by  the  enemy,  the  rest  having  either  stranded  or  found- 
ered, or  having  been  burnt  by  accident :  a  striking  proof  that  the 
dangers  of  our  naval  warfare,  however  great,  may  be  far  exceeded 
by  the  storm,  the  hurricane,  the  shoal,  and  all  the  other  perils 
of  the  deep. — L  yell's  *  Geology* 


COURT-MARTIAL  OF  HUMPHREY  BLAKE. 

Incident.  Occurred.  Triumph.  Extreme, 

Agitation.  Circulate.  Jovial.  Plastic. 

Martial,  Inexorable.  Remit.  Reasoning. 

One  uuhappy  incident  had  occurred  to  dasli  this  great  public 
triumph  with  a  private  grief.  His  brother  Humphrey,  removed 
from  the  Board  of  Prizes  to  the  command  of  a  frigate,  saw  his 
first  real  service  in  this  most  trying  engagement,  and  in  a 
moment  of  extreme  agitation,  failed  in  his  duty.  After  the 
muster-call  in  the  offing,  whispers  began  to  circulate  through 
the  fleet  that  the  general's  brother  had  not  done  his  part  like  an 
English  captain,  and  certain  voices  accused  him  openly  of 
cowardice.  Humphrey  seems  to  have  been  one  of  those  jovial, 
plastic,  and  good-natured  men  whom  every  one  likes,  and  no  one 
respects.  Only  a  few  months  in  the  fleet,  he  was  already  a 
favourite  with  his  brother  officers ;  and  when  the  accusation 
first  rose  against  him,  they  tried  to  stifle  it,  and  by  every  means 
in  their  power  sought  to  prevent  the  affair  from  coming  under 
the  notice  of  a  court-martial.  But  the  great  admiral  was  inex- 
orable. Humphrey  was  his  favourite  brother  ;  he  was  the  next 
to  him  in  age,  and  he  had  been  his  chief  playfellow  in  boyhood  ; 
when  on  shore  he  always  shared  with  him  his  house,  his  table, 
and  his  leisure ;  but  above  and  before  all  private  affection  for 
this  favourite  brother  rose  up  in  his  mind  the  stern  sense  of 
public  duty.  For  years  it  had  been  his  office  to  purge  that  navy 
of  all  ungodly,  unfaithful,  and  inefficient  officers,  with  a  rigorous 
hand ;  and  how  could  he  spare  his  own  flesh  and  blood  ?  The 
captains  went  to  him  in  a  body,  and  endeavoured  to  show  him 
that  Humphrey's  fault  was  a  neglect  rather  than  a  breach  of 
duty  ;  and  that  the  ends  of  justice  would  be  met  without  the 
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disgrace  of  a  public  sentence.  They  ventured  to  suggest  that, 
without  taking  formal  notice  of  the  scandal  which  was  abroad  in 
the  fleet,  he  might  be  sent  away  to  England  until  his  fault  was 
forgotten.  Blake  looked  grave  and  angry.  They,  nevertheless, 
pressed  their  suit,  believing  that  nature  itself  would  prevent 
a  failure  of  their  application.  They  appealed  to  his  private 
affection ;  they  glanced  at  the  offender's  want  of  experience  at 
sea.  But  it  was  all  to  no  purpose.  Blake  ausvvered,  that  his 
first  duty  was  to  the  service.  Their  very  reasoning  proved 
more  clearly  that  this  was  not  a  case  which  could  be  allowed  to 
ass  into  a  precedent ;  and,  at  the  conclusion  of  the  interview, 
e  ordered  a  court-martial  to  be  summoned.  "  If  none  of  you," 
said  he,  "  will  accuse  him,  I  must  myself  be  his  accuser."  The 
officers  forming  the  court  could  only  give  one  sentence  on  the 
evidence  laid  before  them ;  but  they  sent  with  it  a  petition, 
signed  by  the  entire  court,  to  their  admiral,  praying  him  to 
remit  the  sentence,  and  allow  the  culprit  to  return  to  England  in 
his  own  ship.  This  prayer  was  granted,  as  it  would  have  been 
in  any  ordinary  case  ;  but  the  commander  added  to  the  painful 
document  the  stern  words, — "  He  shall  never  be  employed 
more."  Yet  to  the  brother  thus  sternly  rebuked  he  left  the 
greater  part  of  his  property. — Dixon's  « Life  of  Blake.' 


THE  STATE  OF  THE  NAVY  IN  CHARLES  THE 
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If  the  jealousy  of  the  parliament  and  of  the  nation  made  it 
impossible  for  the  king  to  maintain  a  formidable  standing  army, 
no  similar  impediment  prevented  him  from  making  England  the 
first  of  maritime  powers.  Both  Whigs  and  Tories  were  ready  to 
applaud  every  step  to  increase  the  efficiency  of  that  force  which, 
while  it  was  the  best  protection  of  the  island  against  foreign 
enemies,  was  powerless  against  civil  liberty.  All  the  greatest 
exploits  achieved  within  the  memory  of  that  generation  by 
English  soldiers  had  been  achieved  in  war  against  English  princes. 
The  victories  of  our  sailors  had  been  won  over  foreign  foes,  and 
had  averted  havoc  and  rapine  from  our  own  soil. 
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By  at  least  half  the  nation  the  battle  of  Naseby  was  remem- 
bered  with  horror,  and  the  battle  of  Dunbar  with  pride  chequered 
by  many  painful  feelings ;  but  the  defeat  of  the  Armada,  and 
the  encounters  of  Blake  with  the  Hollanders  and  Spaniards,  were 
recollected  with  unmixed  exultation  by  all  parties.  Ever  since  the 
Restoration,  the  Commons,  even  when  most  discontented  and 
most  parsimonious,  had  always  been  bountiful  even  to  profusion 
where  the  interest  of  the  navy  was  concerned.  It  had  been  re- 
presented to  them  while  Danby  was  minister,  that  many  of  the 
vessels  in  the  royal  fleet  were  old  and  unfit  for  sea ;  and,  although 
the  house  was  at  that  time  in  no  giving  mood,  an  aid  of  near  six 
hundred  thousand  pounds  had  been  granted  for  the  building  of 
thirty  new  men-of-war. 

But  the  liberality  of  the  nation  had  been  made  fruitless  by  the 
vices  of  the  government.  The  list  of  the  king's  ships,  it  is  true, 
looked  well.  There  were  nine  first-rates,  fourteen  second-rates, 
thirty-nine  third-rates,  and  many  smaller  vessels.  The  first  • 
rates,  indeed,  were  less  than  the  third-rates  of  our  time  ;  and  the 
third-rates  would  not  now  rank  as  very  large  frigates.  This  force, 
however,  if  it  had  been  efficient,  would  in  those  days  have  been 
regarded  by  the  greatest  potentate  as  formidable.  But  it  existed 
only  on  paper.  When  the  reign  of  Charles  terminated,  his  navy 
had  sunk  into  degradation  aud  decay,  such  as  would  be  almost 
incredible  if  it  were  not  certified  to  us  by  the  independent  and 
concurring  evidence  of  witnesses  whose  authority  is  beyond 
exception.  Pepys,  the  ablest  man  in  the  English  admiralty, 
drew  up,  in  the  year  1634,  a  memorial  on  the  state  of  his 
department,  for  the  information  of  Charles.  A  few  months 
later  Bonrepaux,  the  ablest  man  in  the  French  admiralty,  having 
visited  England  for  the  especial  purpose  of  ascertaining  her 
maritime  strength,  laid  the  result  of  his  inquiries  before  Louis. 

The  two  reports  are  to  the  same  effect.  Bonrepaux  declared 
that  he  found  everything  in  disorder  and  in  miserable  condition, 
that  the  superiority  of  the  French  marine  was  acknowledged  with 
shame  and  envy  at  Whitehall,  and  that  the  state  of  our  shipping 
and  dockyards  was  of  itself  a  sufficient  guarantee  that  we  should 
not  meddle  in  the  disputes  of  Europe.  Pepys  informed  his 
master  that  the  naval  administration  was  a  prodigy  of  waste- 
fulness, corruption,  ignorance,  and  indolence ;  that  no  estimate 
could  be  trusted,  that  no  contract  was  performed,  that  no  check 
was  enforced.  The  vessels  which  the  recent  liberality  of  par- 
liament had  enabled  the  government  to  build,  and  wThich  had 
never  been  out  of  harbour,  had  been  made  of  such  wretched 
timber  that  they  were  more  unfit  to  go  to  sea  than  the  old  hulls 
which  had  been  battered  thirty  years  before  by  Dutch  and  Spanish 
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broadsides.  Some  of  the  new  men-of-war,  indeed,  were  so  rotten 
that,  unless  speedily  repaired,  they  would  go  down  at  their 
moorings.  The  sailors  were  paid  with  so  little  punctuality  that 
they  were  glad  to  find  some  usurer  who  would  purchase  their 
tickets  at  forty  per  cent,  discount.  The  commanders  who  had 
not  powerful  friends  at  court  were  even  worse  treated.  Some 
officers,  to  whom  large  arrears  were  due,  after  vainly  importuning 
the  government  during  many  years,  had  died  for  want  of  a 
morsel  of  bread. 

Most  of  the  ships  which  were  afloat  were  commanded  by  men 
who  had  not  been  bred  to  the  sea.  This,  it  is  true,  was  not  an 
abuse  introduced  by  the  government  of  Charles.  No  state, 
ancient  or  modem,  had  before  that  time  made  a  complete 
separation  between  the  naval  and  military  services.  In  the 
great  civilized  nations  of  the  old  world,  Cimon  and  Lysander, 
Pompey  and  Agrippa,  had  fought  battles  by  sea  as  well  as  by 
land.  Nor  had  the  impulse  which  nautical  science  received  at 
the  close  of  the  fifteenth  century  produced  any  material  improve- 
ment in  the  division  of  labour.  At  Flodden  the  right  wing  of 
the  victorious  army  was  led  by  the  admiral  of  England.  At 
Jarnac  and  Moncontour  the  Huguenot  ranks  were  marshalled  by 
the  Admiral  of  France.  Neither  John  of  Austria,  the  conqueror 
of  Lepanto,  nor  Lord  Howard  of  Effingham,  to  whose  direction 
the  marine  of  England  was  entrusted  when  the  Spanish  invaders 
were  approaching  our  shores,  had  received  the  education  of  a 
sailor.  Raleigh,  highly  celebrated  as  a  naval  commander,  had 
served  during  many  years  as  a  soldier  in  France,  the  Netherlands, 
and  Ireland.  Blake  had  distinguished  himself  by  his  skilful  and 
valiant  defence  of  an  inland  town  before  he  humbled  the  pride  of 
Holland  and  of  Castile  on  the  ocean.  Since  the  Restoration,  the 
same  system  had  been  followed.  Great  fleets  had  been  entrusted 
to  Rupert  and  Monk  ;  Rupert,  who  was  renowned  chiefly  as  a  hot 
and  daring  cavalry  officer,  and  Monk,  who,  when  he  wanted  his 
ship  to  tack  to  larboard,  moved  the  mirth  of  his  crew  by  calling 
out  "Wheel  to  the  left!" 

But  about  this  time  wise  men  began  to  perceive  that  the  rapid 
improvement,  both  of  the  art  of  war  and  of  the  art  of  navigation, 
made  it  necessary  to  draw  a  line  between  two  professions  which 
had  hitherto  been  confounded.  Either  the  command  of  a 
regiment  or  the  command  of  a  ship  was  now  a  matter  quite 
sufficient  to  occupy  the  attention  of  a  single  mind.  In  the  year 
1G72  the  French  government  determined  to  educate  young  men 
of  good  family  from  a  very  early  age  specially  for  the  sea  service. 
But  the  English  government,  instead  of  following  this  excellent 
example,  not  only  continued  to  distribute  high  naval  commands 
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among  landsmen,  but  selected  for  such  commands  landsmen  who, 
even  on  land,  could  not  safely  have  been  put  in  any  important 
trust.  Any  lad  of  noble  birth,  any  dissolute  courtier  for  whom 
one  of  the  king's  mistresses  would  speak  a  word,  might  hope  that 
a  ship  of  the  line,  and  with  it  the  honour  of  the  country  and  the 
lives  of  hundreds  of  brave  men,  would  be  committed  to  his  care. 
It  mattered  not  that  he  had  never  in  his  life  taken  a  voyage 
except  on  the  Thames  ;  that  he  could  not  keep  his  feet  in  a  breeze; 
that  he  did  not  know  the  difference  between  latitude,  and  longi- 
tude. No  previous  training  was  thought  necessary,  or  at  most 
he  was  sent  to  make  a  short  trip  in  a  man-of-war,  where  he  was 
subjected  to  no  discipline,  where  he  was  treated  with  marked 
respect,  and  where  he  lived  in  a  round  of  revels  and  amusements. 
If  in  the  intervals  of  feasting,  drinking,  and  gambling,  he  suc- 
ceeded in  learning  the  meaning  of  a  few  technical  phrases  and  the 
names  of  the  points  of  the  compass,  he  was  fully  qualified  to  take 
charge  of  a  three-decker. 

This  is  no  imaginary  description.  In  1666,  John  Sheffield, 
Earl  of  Mulgrave,  at  seventeen  years  of  age,  volunteered  to  serve 
at  sea  against  the  Dutch.  He  passed  six  weeks  on  board,  divert- 
ing himself,  as  well  as  he  could,  in  the  society  of  some  young 
libertines  of  rank,  and  then  returned  home  to  take  the  com- 
mand of  a  troop  of  horse.  After  this  he  was  never  on  the  water 
till  the  year  1072,  when  he  again  joined  the  fleet,  and  was 
almost  immediately  appointed  captain  of  a  ship  of  eighty- four 
guns,  reputed  the  finest  in  the  navj\  He  was  then  twenty-three 
years  old,  and  had  not,  in  the  whole  course  of  his  life,  been  three 
months  afloat.  As  soon  as  he  came  back  from  sea  he  was  made 
colonel  of  a  regiment  of  foot.  This  is  a  specimen  of  the  manner 
in  which  naval  commands  of  the  highest  importance  were  then 
given  ;  and  a  favourable  specimen :  for  Mulgrave,  though  he 
wanted  experience,  wanted  neither  parts  nor  courage.  Others 
were  promoted  in  the  same  way  who  not  only  were  not  good 
officers,  but  who  were  intellectually  and  morally  incapable  of 
ever  becoming  good  officers,  and  whose  only  recommendation  was 
that  they  had  been  ruined  by  folly  and  vice. 

The  chief  bait  which  allured  these  men  into  the  service  was 
the  profit  of  conveying  bullion  and  other  valuable  commodities 
from  port  to  port ;  for  both  the  Atlantic  and  the  Mediterranean 
were  then  so  much  infested  by  pirates  from  Barbary,  that 
merchants  were  not  willing  to  trust  precious  cargoes  to  any 
custody  but  that  of  a  man-of-war.  A  captain  in  this  way  some- 
times cleared  several  thousands  of  pounds  by  a  short  voyage,  and 
for  this  lucrative  business  he  too  ofteu  neglected  the  interests  of 
his  country  and  the  honour  of  his  flag,  made  mean  submissions 
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to  foreign  powers,  disobeyed  the  most  direct  injunctions  of  his 
su)>eriors,  lay  in  port  when  he  was  ordered  to  chase  a  Sallee  rover, 
or  ran  with  dollars  to  Leghorn  when  his  instructions  directed  him 
to  repair  to  Lisbon.  And  all  this  he  did  with  impunity.  The 
same  interest  which  had  placed  him  in  a  post  for  which  he  was 
unfit,  maintained  him  there.  No  admiral,  bearded  by  these  cor- 
rupt and  dissolute  minions  of  the  palace,  dared  to  do  more 
than  mutter  something  about  a  court  martial.  If  any  officer 
showed  a  higher  sense  of  duty  than  his  fellows,  he  soon  found  he 
lost  money  without  acquiring  honour.  One  captain,  who,  by 
strictly  obeying  the  orders  of  the  admiralty,  missed  a  car^cv 
which  would  have  been  worth  four  thousand  pounds  to  him,  was 
told  by  Charles,  with  ignoble  levity,  that  he  was  a  great  fool  for 
his  pains. 

The  discipline  of  the  navy  was  of  a  piece  throughout.  As  the 
courtly  captain  despised  the  admiralty,  he  was  in  turn  despised 
by  his  crew.  It  could  not  be  concealed  that  he  was  inferior  in 
seamanship  to  every  foremast-man  on  board.  It  was  idle  to 
expect  that  old  sailors,  familiar  with  the  hurricanes  of  the  tropics 
and  with  the  icebergs  of  the  Arctic  Circle,  would  pay  prompt 
and  respectful  obedience  to  a  chief  who  knew  no  more  of  winds 
and  waves  than  could  be  learned  in  a  gilded  barge  between 
Whitehall  Stairs  and  Hampton  Court.  To  trust  such  a  novice 
with  the  working  of  a  ship  was  evidently  impossible. 

The  direction  of  the  navigation  was  therefore  taken  from  the 
captain  and  given  to  the  master,  but  this  partition  of  authority 
produced  innumerable  inconveniences.  The  line  of  demarcation 
was  not,  and  perhaps  could  not  be  drawn  with  precision.  There 
was  therefore  constant  wrangling.  The  captain,  confident  in  pro- 
portion to  his  ignorance,  treated  the  master  with  lordly  contempt. 
The  master,  well  aware  of  the  danger  of  disobliging  the  powerful, 
too  often,  after  a  struggle,  yielded  against  his  better  judgment ; 
and  it  was  well  if  the  loss  of  ship  and  crew  was  not  the  con- 
sequence. In  general  the  least  mischievous  of  the  aristocratical 
captains  were  those  who  completely  abandoned  to  others  the 
direction  of  their  vessels,  and  thought  only  of  making  money 
and  spending  it.  The  way  in  which  these  men  lived  was  so 
ostentatious  and  voluptuous,  that,  greedy  as  they  were  of  gain, 
they  seldom  became  rich.  They  dressed  as  if  for  a  gala  at 
Versailles,  ate  otf  plate,  drank  the  richest  wines,  and  kept  harems 
on  board,  while  hunger  and  scurvy  raged  among  the  crew,  and 
while  corpses  were  daily  flung  out  of  the  portholes. 

Such  was  the  ordinary  character  of  those  who  were  then  called 
gentlemen  captains.  Mingled  with  them  were  to  be  found,  happily 
for  our  country,  naval  commanders  of  a  very  different  description, 
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men  whose  whole  life  had  been  passed  on  the  deep,  and  who  had 
worked  and  fought  their  way  from  the  lowest  offices  of  the  fore- 
castle to  rank  and  distinction.  One  of  the  most  eminent  of  these 
officers  was  Sir  Christopher  Mings,  who  entered  the  service  as  a 
cabin  boy,  who  fell  fighting  bravely  against  the  Dutch,  and  whom 
his  crew,  weeping  and  vowing  vengeance,  carried  to  the  grave. 
From  him  sprang,  by  a  singular  kind  of  descent,  a  line  of  valiant 
and  expert  sailors.  His  cabin  boy  was  Sir  John  Narborough ;  and 
the  cabin  boy  of  Sir  John  Narborough  was  Sir  Cloudesley  Shovel.8 
To  the  strong  natural  sense  and  dauntless  courage  of  this  class  of 
men,  England  owes  a  debt  never  to  be  forgotten. 

It  was  by  such  resolute  hearts  that,  in  spite  of  much  mal- 
administration, and  in  spite  of  the  blunders  of  more  courtly 
admirals,  our  coasts  were  protected  and  the  reputation  of  our 
flag  upheld  during  many  gloomy  and  perilous  years.  But  to 
landsmen  these  tarpaulins,  as  they  were  called,  seemed  a  strange 
and  half-savage  race.  All  their  knowledge  was  professional ;  and 
their  professional  knowledge  was  practical  rather  than  scientific. 
Off  their  own  element  they  were  as  simple  as  children.  Their 
deportment  was  uncouth.  There  was  roughness  in  their  very 
good  nature  ;  and  their  talk,  where  it  was  not  made  up  of  nautical 
phrases,  was  too  commonly  made  up  of  oaths  and  curses.  Such 
were  the  chiefs  in  whose  rude  school  were  formed  those  sturdy 
warriors  from  whom  Smollett,  in  the  next  age,  drew  Lieutenant 
Bowling  and  Commodore  Trunnion.  But  it  does  not  appear  that 
there  was  in  the  service  of  any  of  the  Stuarts  a  single  naval 
officer  such  as,  according  to  the  notions  of  our  times,  a  naval 
officer  ought  to  be,  that  is  to  say,  a  man  versed  in  the  theory  and 
practice  of  his  calling,  and  steeled  against  all  the  dangers  of 
battle  and  tempest,  yet  of  cultivated  mind  and  polished  manners. 
There  were  gentlemen  and  there  were  seamen  in  the 'navy  of 
Charles  the  Second  ;  but  the  seamen  were  not  gentlemen,  and 
the  gentlemen  were  not  seamen. — Macaulay. 

1.  It  was  In  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  |  still  be  said  to  exist,  this  is  not  the  place 
that  these  two  terms  were  first  used  as  |  to  inquire, 
designating  two  great  political  parties, 
The  term  Whig  is  of  Scottish  origin,  and 
was  first  assumed  as  a  party  name  by 
that  body  of  politicians  who  were  most 
active  in  placing  William  III.  on  the 
throne  of  England.  The  term  Tory  is  of 
Irish  origin,  and  was  first  applied  to  the 
Irish  insurgents,  who  harassed  the  English 
at  the  period  of  the  massacre  in  1640. 
The  two  terms  are  now  indelibly  incor- 
porated in  the  political  vocabulary  of 
England ;  but  as  to  the  distinctive  charac- 
teristics of  the  two  parties,  as  they  can 


2.  Sir  Cloudesley  Shovel  was  an  English 
Admiral,  born  1 650,  of  poor  parents.  He 
was  first  noticed  by  Sir  John  Narborough, 
with  whom  he  went  to  sea  as  a  cabin 
boy,  but  from  his  great  merit  soon  rose 
to  the  rank  of  an  officer.  Shovel  is  called 
by  Bishop  Burnet  (*  History  of  his  own 
Times')  one  of  the  greatest  seamen  of  the 
age ;  and  his  whole  career  was  as  honour- 
able to  himself  as  it  was  creditable  to 
the  judgment  of  Sir  John  Narborough, 
who  first  drew  him  forth  from  an  obscure 
condition. 
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THE  ADVENTURES  OF  COMMODORE  BYRON. 

Describes.  Adventures.  Expected.  Distracted. 

Prevented.  Admiralty.  Observation.  Endurable. 

Patience.  Affection.  Instructed.  Protector. 

Provisions.  Inadequate.  Companions.  Alternative. 

Exhausted.  Famiahed.  Extricate.  Reflections. 

Thomas  Campbell,  the  poet,  in  his '  Pleasures  of  Hope,*  describes 
the  character  and  adventures  of  "  the  hardy  Byron,"  one  of  the 
officers  of  the  Wager  man-of-war,  which  was  wrecked  rather 
more  than  a  century  ago,  eighteen  leagues  from  the  Straits  of 
Magellan,  in  South  America.  Campbell  wrote  from  Byron's 
'  Narrative  of  the  Loss  of  the  Wager,'  which  is  a  very  truthful 
and  remarkable  story.  As  you  may  not  have  seen  Byron's 
book,  I  will  relate  to  you  the  most  striking  incidents  it  con- 
tains. I  think  they  must  often  bring  to  your  minds  the  words 
of  King  David, — "  Thy  way  is  in  the  sea,  and  thy  path  in  the 
great  waters,  and  thy  footsteps  are  not  known." 

The  man-of-war  was  sailing  towards  the  Spanish  American 
coast.  Weeds  and  birds  appearing,  told  them  that  they  were 
near  the  shore.  They  saw  one  of  the  mountains  of  the  Cor- 
dilleras. Then  the  captain  and  crew  were  alarmed  for  the 
safety  of  the  vessel,  for  it  was  driving  right  on  the  land,  and  the 
weather  was  exceedingly  tempestuous,  and  a  hurricane  of  wind 
blew  the  ship  faster  forward  among  the  breakers,  which  you 
know  are  waves  breaking  over  rocks  and  sands.  On  one  of  the 
rocks  the  ship  struck,  and  for  some  time  every  soul  on  board 
expected  to  perish.  Some  of  the  crew  immediately  became  mad 
with  horror.  One  man  stalked  about  the  deck  flourishing  a  cu tlass 
about  his  head,  calling  himself  king  of  the  country,  striking 
every  one  he  came  near,  until  he  was  knocked  down.  One  of 
the  bravest  on  board  was  distracted  by  the  sight  of  the  foaming 
breakers  around,  and,  saying  it  was  too  shocking  to  bear,  he 
would  have  thrown  himself  over  the  rails  of  the  quarter-deck 
into  the  midst  of  them,  had  he  not  been  prevented.  Some  were 
admirably  firm  and  collected. 

About  a  hundred  and  forty  of  the  crew  got  safely  to  land,  on 
an  island  quite  desolate  and  barren.  They  called  it  Wager's 
Island  ;  and  a  steep  mount  upon  it,  they  named  Mount  Misery. 
They  cut  steps  to  ascend  it,  and  made  it  their  post  of  obser- 
vation. Having  found  an  Indian  hut  in  a  wood,  as  many  of  the 
men  as  possible  crowded  into  it  for  shelter  during  a  tempestuous 
rainy  night.  One  of  the  company  died  in  the  hut  in  the  night. 
Two  others  perished  of  cold  under  a  tree.  During  ten  days 
following  many  others  died  of  hunger.  But  the  sufferings  of 
the  crew  would  have  been  much  more  endurable  if  they  had  not 
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been  aggravated  by  selfish  passions,  always  the  bitterest  ingre- 
dients of  misfortune.  Byron,  calm,  brave,  and  patient,  withdrew 
from  all,  and  built  a  little  hut  just  big  enough  for  himself  and  a 
poor  Indian  dog  that  he  found  in  the  woods,  and  which  could 
feed  itself  by  getting  limpets  along  the  shore  at  low  water. 

The  patience,  faithfulness  and  affection  of  this  poor  dog 
might  have  instructed  the  men.  It  guarded  its  kind  master, 
and  would  let  no  one  approach  his  hut. 

"  One  day,"  says  Byron,  "  when  I  was  at  home  in  my  hut 
with  my  Indian  dog,  a  party  came  to  my  door,  and  told  me  their 
necessities  were  such,  that  they  must  eat  the  creature  or  starve." 

We  must  feel  for  Byron,  entreating  in  vain  for  the  life  of  his 
only  friend  and  protector.  They  took  the  dog  by  force,  and 
killed  and  ate  him.  And  how  great  must  have  been  the  wants 
of  Byron  himself,  when  he  could  sit  down  with  them,  and  par- 
take of  his  favourite.  "  Three  weeks  after  that,  I  was  glad  to 
make  a  meal  of  his  paws  and  skin,  which,  upon  recollecting  the 
spot  where  they  had  killed  him,  I  found  thrown  aside  and 
rotten." 

The  provisions  in  the  wreck  were  got  at  with  infinite  diffi- 
culty, and  proved  quite  inadequate.  When  the  weather  per- 
mitted, they  sought  for  wild  fowl  and  shellfish.  They  met  with 
manjPstrange  adventures,  roving  along  the  wild  shores,  and  in 
the  gloomy  woods.  One  night,  reposing  in  an  old  Indian 
wigwam,  one  of  the  company  was  disturbed  by  the  blowing  of 
some  animal  at  his  face,  and,  opening  his  eyes,  the  glimmering 
of  the  fire  discovered  a  large  beast  standing  over  him.  He  had 
the  presence  of  mind  to  snatch  a  brand  from  the  fire,  which  was 
now  very  low,  and  thrust  it  at  the  nose  of  the  animal,  which 
made  off ;  the  man  then  awakened  his  companions,  and  with 
horror  on  his  countenance  told  them  of  his  narrow  escape  from 
being  devoured.  Fatigue  was,  however,  stronger  than  fear,  and 
the  party  slept  on  till  morning,  when  they  traced  on  the  sand 
impressions  of  a  large,  round  foot,  well  furnished  with  claws. 

Another  night  they  were  alarmed  by  a  strange  cry  which 
resembled  that  of  a  man  drowning.  "  Many  of  us,"  says  Byron, 
"  ran  out  of  our  huts  towards  the  place  whence  the  noise  pro- 
ceeded, which  was  not  far  off  shore  ;  where  we  could  perceive, 
but  not  distinctly  (for  it  was  then  moonlight),  an  appearance 
like  that  of  a  man  swimming  Jjalf  out  of  water.  The  noise  that 
this  creature  uttered  was  so  unlike  that  of  any  animal  they  had 
heard  before,  that  it  made  a  great  impression  upon  the  men." 

To  these  adventures  Campbell  alludes  in  the  lines — 

"  Roused  at  each  dreary  cry,  unheard  before, 
Hyaenas  in  the  wild,  and  mermaids1  on  the  shore." 
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What  the  supposed  mermaid,  or  merman,  really  was,  it  is 
difficult  to  conjecture  ;  but  I  fancy  it  was  some  unknown  sea 
animal,  having  a  distant  resemblance  to  man,  for  those  seas  are 
peopled  with  many  strange  creatures. 

When  they  endeavoured  to  leave  the  island,  and  sail  farther 
north  in  their  two  boats,  their  sufferings  were  increased.  The 
seas  in  those  parts  are  truly  terrific ;  the  men  were  obliged  to 
sit  as  close  as  possible,  and  receive  the  waves  on  their  backs,  to 
prevent  the  boats  filling  and  sinking,  which  was  every  moment 
expected  !  It  was  a  melancholy  alternative,  that  of  drowning, 
or  of  throwing  overboard  their  small  supply  of  provisions. 
The  first  night  they  escaped  almost  by  a  miracle  into  a  harbour 
as  calm  and  smooth  as  a  mill-pond.  But  there  was  no  fuel  for 
a  fire,  and  no  food,  and  the  rain  fell  in  torrents,  jand  the  night 
was  bitter  cold. 

Daylight  brought  frost,  and  still  hunger!  They  tried  the 
sea  again,  and  maintained  through  another  day  the  difficult 
strife  with  the  raging  billows.  Night  landed  them  on  an  island, 
a  mere  swamp.  Here,  in  rain  and  cold,  with  only  sea  tangle 
and  one  goose  that  they  shot  for  food,  they  spent  three  or 
four  days  ;  enlivened,  however,  by  a  fire.  They  got  on  a  little 
better,  and  but  a  little,  some  days  and  nights  after.  Then 
their  condition  became  worse,  in  fact,  quite  hopeless.  Might 
by  night  they  lay  upon  their  oars  exhausted,  famished,  so  that 
they  ate  the  raw  seal-skin  shoes  from  off  their  feet.  But  they 
were  most  overcome  by  the  dreadful  wind  and  rain,  the  gloomy 
thickness  of  the  atmosphere,  and  the  appalling  roar  and  swell 
of  the  breakers. 

After  two  months  of  roving,  without  the  least  success,  they 
were  glad  to  find  themselves  back  in  the  island  of  Mount  Misery, 
whence  they  had  started. 

Hope  revived  with  the  appearance  of  two  canoes  of  Indians, 
headed  by  a  chief  or  cacique,  who  was  prevailed  on  to  conduct 
them  towards  some  Spanish  settlement.  Few  now  remained  of 
the  numerous  crew  of  the  man-of-war ;  some  had  been  murdered, 
some  had  deserted,  others  had  been  deserted.  Some  were  drowned, 
but  the  greatest  number  had  died  of  cold,  famine,  and  fatigue. 
The  rest  embarked  in  the  only  boat  left,  a  barge,  to  follow  the 
Indian  canoes.  Days  and  nights  were  spent  in  the  heavy  toil 
of  rowing  against  these  fearful  seas,  almost  without  sustenance. 
One  man  at  the  oar  dropped  and  cfied.  Another,  who  had  been 
the  stoutest  of  them  all,  fell,  saying  he  should  die  very  shortly. 
As  he  lay,  he  would  every  now  and  then  break  out  into  the  most 
pathetic  wishes  for  some  little  sustenance,  saying  two  or  three 
mouthfuls  might  save  his  life. 
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The  captain  had  a  large  piece  of  boiled  seal  by  him,  but  with 
a  selfishness  we  must  detest,  he  withheld  his  aid.  Byron  had 
but  five  or  six  shellfish  in  his  pocket  to  sustain  his  own  failing 
strength,  but  from  time  to  time  he  put  one  in  the  sufferer's 
mouth.  When  the  crew  landed,  they  had  the  sad  task  of 
burying  the  two  men  in  the  sands.  The  coast  they  were  now 
upon  was  everywhere  a  deep  swamp,  in  which  the  woods  may 
be  said  to  float  rather  than  to  grow ;  and  still  the  clouds  poured 
down  a  deluge  of  rain.  Such  was  the  time  chosen  by  six  of  the 
men  to  make  off  with  the  only  boat,  while  the  Indians  were 
about  getting  seal ;  so  that  the  captain  and  his  officers  were 
left  totally  helpless.  Almost  everything  they  had  was  taken 
away  in  the  boat. 

Providentially  the  cacique,  with  his  wife  and  children,  came 
to  their  aid.  After  some  interesting  adventures  among  the  native 
wigwams,  or  homes  of  the  Indians,  to  which  the  cacique  conducted 
Byron  and  the  captain,  the  party  set  forward  once  more  on  their 
difficult  route.  The  interest  of  the  narrative  now  entirely  rests 
with  Byron.  Though  wasted  by  sickness,  the  result  of  famine, 
he  toiled  three  days  at  the  oar  without  any  kind  of  nourishment 
except  a  disagreeable  root.  What  little  clothing  he  had'on  was 
tattered,  and  otherwise  in  a  wretched  condition. 

The  party  having  to  go  some  distance  over  land,  everybody  had 
something  to  carry  except  the  captain,  "  and  he  was  obliged  to 
be.  assisted,  or  he  would  never  have  got  over  this  march ;  for 
a  worse  than  this,  I  believe,  was  never  made.  He,  with  the 
others,  set  out  some  time  before  me.  I  waited  for  two  Indians, 
who  belonged  to  the  canoes  I  came  in."  Byron  had  a  piece  of 
wet  heavy  canvass,  and  some  putrid  seal  of  the  captain's  to  carry 
on  his  head;  "sufficient  weight  fora  strongman  in  health,  through 
such  roads,  and  a  grievous  burden  to  one  in  my  condition." 

"  Our  way  was  through  a  thick  wood,  the  bottom  of  which  was 
a  mere  quagmire,2  most  part  of  it  up  to  our  knees,  and  often  to 
our  middle  ;  and  every  now  and  then  we  had  a  large  tree  to  get 
over,  for  they  often  lay  directly  in  our  road.  Besides  this,  we 
were  continually  treading  upon  the  stumps  of  trees,  which  were 
not  to  be  avoided,  as  they  were  covered  with  water ;  and  having 
neither  shoe  nor  stocking,  my  feet  and  legs  were  frequently  torn 
and  wounded.  Before  I  had  got  half  a  mile,  the  two  Indians  had 
left  me  ;  and,  making  the  best  of  my  way,  lest  they  should  be  all 
gone  before  I  got  to  the  other  side,  I  fell  off  a  tree  that  crossed 
the  road  into  a  very  deep  swamp,  where  I  very  narrowly  escaped 
drowning  by  the  weight  of  the  burden  on  ray  head.  It  was  a 
long  while  before  I  could  extricate  myself  from  this  difficulty, 
and  when  I  did,  my  strength  was  quite  exhausted.  I  sat  down  under 
a  tree,  and  there  gave  way  to  melancholy  reflections.  However. 
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as  I  was  sensible  these  reflections  would  answer  no  end,  they  did 
not  last  long.  I  got  up,  and  marking  a  great  tree,  I  there  deposited 
my  load,  not  being  able  to  carry  it  any  farther and  then — 

"  The  hardy  tar  pursued, 
Pale,  but  intrepid,  sad,  but  unsubdued." 

After  some  hours  he  rejoined  his  companions ;  but,  struck  to 
the  heart  by  their  total  want  of  compassion  for  his  disaster,  and 
by  their  reproaches  for  the  loss  of  his  burden,  "  I  got  up,"  he  says, 
"  and  struck  into  the  wood,  and  walked  back  at  least  five  miles 
to  the  tree  I  had  marked,  and  returned  just  in  time  to  deliver  it  be- 
fore my  companions  embarked  with  the  Indians  upon  a  great  lake." 

This  zeal  however  won  him  very  little  favour  from  the  Indians, 
to  whom  he  had  thus  returned.  They  forbade  his  embarking 
with  them,  and  left  him  to  "  wait  for  some  other  Indians,"  not 
even  leaving  a  morsel  of  the  putrid  seal  which  he  had  suffered  so 
much  for.  How  much  is  contained  in  his  simple  words  : — "  I 
was  left  alone  upon  the  beach,  and  night  was  at  hand  *  *  I  kept 
my  eyes  upon  the  boat  as  long  as  I  could  distinguish  them,  and 
then  returned  into  the  wood,  and  sat  myself  down  upon  the  root 
of  a  tree,  having  eat  nothing  the  whole  day  but  the  stem  of  a 
plant  *  *  Quite  worn  out  with  fatigue,  I  soon  fell  asleep." 

He  was  saved  by  some  Indians.  He  travelled  northward  with 
them,  but  they  gave  him  scarce  any  food  or  shelter.  One  dark 
night  he  slept  alone  on  the  beach  half  in  the  water,  until 
awakened  in  agonies  of  cramp.  At  last,  having  again  met  the 
captain  and  officers,  and  passed 

"  O'er  many  a  cliff  sublime, 
He  found  a  warmer  world,  a  milder  clime." 

The  wanderers  were  now  Spanish  prisoners  of  war,  and  thrown 
into  a  condemned  hole,  containing  nothing  but  a  heap  of  lime, 
swarming  with  fleas.  Whilst  here  they  suffered  from  a  dreadful 
shock  of  an  earthquake.  But  at  last,  in  St  Jago,  the  four  who 
remained  of  the  crew  of  the  Wager  found 

"  A  home  to  rest,  a  shelter  to  defend ; 
Peace  and  repose,— a  Briton  and  a  friend ;" 

this  friend  being  a  good  Scotch  physician,  who  kept  them  two 
years  in  his  house,  and  treated  them  as  brothers.  The  prisoners 
were  now  put  on  board  a  French  vessel,  and,  after  more  adven- 
tures, Byron  lived  to  receive  the  joyful  welcome  of  his  family 
in  England. — *  Stories  from  History? 


1.  Mermaid  is  a  hybrid  word.  Mer 
being  from  the  French,  and  maidy 
English.  It  denotes  the  sea-woman  of 
fable  and  poetry,  being  said  to  resemble 
a  woman  in  the  upper  parts  of  the  body, 


and  a  flsh  in  the  lower  part  The  mail 
is  called  merman. 

2.  Quagmire,  this  is  quake-mire,  soft 
wet  land,  which  has  a  surface  firm 
enough  to  bear  a  person,  but  Which  shakes 
or  yields  under  the  feet. 
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COMMODORE  BYRON. 


Friend  of  the  brave !  in  peril's  darkest  hour, 
Intrepid  Virtue  looks  to  thee  for  power ; 
To  thee  the  heart  its  trembling  homage  yields 
On  stormy  floods  and  carnage-covered  fields, 
When  front  to  front  the  bannered  hosts  combine, 
Halt  ere  they  close,  and  form  the  dreadful  line. 
When  all  is  still  on  Death's  devoted  soil, 
The  march-worn  soldier  mingles  for  the  toil ! 
As  rings  his  glittering  tube,  he  lifts  on  high 
The  dauntless  brow,  and  spirit-speaking  eye, 
Hails  in  his  heart  the  triumph  yet  to  come, 
And  hears  thy  stormy  music  in  the  drum ! 
And  such  thy  strength-inspiring  aid  that  bore 
The  hardy  Byron  to  his  native  shore- 
In  horrid  climes,  where  Chiloe's  tempests  sweep 
Tumultuous  murmurs  o'er  the  troubled  deep ; 
'Twas  bis  to  mourn  Misfortune's  rudest  shock, 
Scourged  by  the  winds,  and  cradled  on  the  rock, 
To  wake  each  joyless  morn  and  search  again 
The  famished  haunts  of  solitary  men ; 
Whose  race,  unyielding  as  their  storm, 
Knew  not  a  trace  of  Nature  but  the  form ; 
Yet,  at  thy  call,  the  hardy  tar  pursued, 
Pale,  but  intrepid,  sad,  but  unsubdued, 
Pierced  the  deep  woods,  and  hailing  from  afar 
The  moon's  pale  planet  and  the  northern  star, 
Paused  at  each  dreary  cry  unheard  before, 
Hyaenas  in  the  wild,  and  mermaids  on  the  shore ; 
Till,  led  by  thee,  o'er,  many  a  cliff  sublime, 
He  found  a  warmer  world,  a  milder  clime, 
A  home  to  rest,  a  shelter  to  defend, 
Peace  and  repose,  a  Briton  and  a  friend  I 


A  dark  and  dreary  night ;  the  people  nestling  in  their  beds  or 
circling  late  about  the  tire ;  Want,  colder  than  Charity,  shivering 
at  the  street  corners;  church-towers  humming  with  the  faint 
vibration  of  their  own  tongues,  but  newly  resting  from  the  ghostly 
preachment,  « One  !*   The  earth  covered  with  a  sable  pall  as  for 


Campbell. 


Conference. 
Fragments. 


Constancy. 
Unfathomable. 
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the  burial  of  yesterday ;  the  clumps  of  dark  trees,  its  giant  plumes 
of  funeral  feathers  waving  sadly  to  and  fro ;  all  hushed,  all  noise- 
less, and  in  deep  repose,  save  the  swift  clouds  that  skim  across 
the  moon,  and  the  cautious  wind,  as,  creeping  after  them  upon 
the  ground,  it  stops  to  listen,  and  goes  rustling  on,  and  stops 
again,  and  follows  like  a  savage  on  the  trail.  Whither  go  the 
clouds  and  wind  so  eagerly  ?  If  like  guilty  spirits  they  repair 
to  some  dread  conference  with  powers  like  themselves,  in  what 
wild  region  do  the  elements  hold  council,  or  where  unbend  in 
terrible  disport  ?  Here !  Free  from  that  cramped  prison  called 
the  earth,  and  out  upon  the  waste  of  waters.  Here,  roaring, 
raging,  shrieking,  howling,  all  night  long. 

Hither  come  the  sounding  voices  from  the  caverns  of  the  coast 
of  that  small  island  sleeping  a  thousand  miles  away  so  quietly 
in  the  midst  of  angry  waves  j1  and  hither,  to  meet  them,  rush  the 
blasts  from  unknown  desert  places  of  the  world.  Here,  in  the 
fury  of  their  unchecked  liberty,  they  storm  and  buffet  with  each 
other,  until  the  sea,  lashed  into  passion  like  their  own,  leaps 
up  in  ravings  mightier  than  theirs,  and  the  scene  is  whirling 
madness.  On,  on,  on,  over  the  countless  miles  of  angry  space, 
roll  the  long  heaving  billows.  Mountains  and  caves  are  here, 
and  yet  are  not ;  for  what  is  now  the  one,  is  now  the  other  ;  then 
all  is  but  a  boiling  heap  of  rushing  water.  Pursuit,  and  flight, 
and  mad  return  of  wave  on  wave,  and  savage  struggle,  ending 
in  a  spouting  up  of  foam  that  whitens  the  black  night ;  incessant 
change  of  place,  and  form,  and  hue  ;  constancy  in  nothing,  but 
eternal  strife  ;  on,  on,  on,  they  roll,  and  darker  grows  the  night, 
and  louder  howl  the  winds,  and  more  clamorous  and  fierce  be- 
come the  million  voices  in  the  sea,  when  the  wild  cry  goes  forth 
upon  the  storm  "  A  ship." 

Onward  she  comes,  in  gallant  combat  with  the  elements, 
her  tall  masts  trembling,  and  her  timbers  starting  on  the  strain ; 
onward  she  comes,  now  high  upon  the  curling  billows,  now  low 
down  in  the  hollows  of  the  sea,  as  hiding  for  the  moment  from 
its  fury ;  and  every  storm-voice  in  the  air  and  water  cries  more 
loudly  yet,  "A  ship!"  Still  she  comes  striving  on;  and  at 
her  boldness  and  the  spreading  cry,  the  angry  waves  rise  up 
against  each  other's  hoary  heads  to  look ;  and  round  about  the 
vessel,  as  far  as  the  mariners  on  her  deck  can  pierce  into  the 
gloom,  they  press  upon  her,  forcing  each  other  down,  and  starting 
up,  and  rushing  forward  from  afar,  in  dreadful  curiosity.  High 
over  her  they  break  ;  and  round  her  surge  and  roar  ;  and  giving 
place  to  others,  moaningly  depart,  and  dash  themselves  to  frag- 
ments in  their  baffled  anger :  still  she  comes  onward  bravely. 
And  though  the  eager  multitude  crowd  thick  and  fast  upon  her 
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all  the  night,  and  dawn  of  day  discovers  the  untiring  train  yet 
bearing  down  upon  the  ship  in  an  eternity  of  troubled  water,  on- 
ward she  comes,  with  dim  lights  burning  iu  her  hull,  and  people 
there,  asleep ;  as  if  no  deadly  element  were  peering  in  at  every 
seam  and  chink,  and  no  drowned  seaman's  grave,  with  but  a 
plank  to  cover  it,  were  yawning  in  the  unfathomable  depths 
below.— Dickens's  4  Life  and  Adventures  of  Martin  Chuzzhwit.' 

1.  The  scene  is  in  tae  Atlantic,  and  the  "small  island"  referred  to  is  Britain. 


THE  SHIPWRECK. 

Then  rose  from  sea  to  sky  the  wild  farewell, 

Then  shrieked  the  timid,  and  stood  still  the  brave ; 

Then  some  leaped  overboard,  with  dreadful  yell, 

As  eager  to  anticipate  their  grave ; 

And  the  sea  yawned  round  her  like  a  hell, 

And  down  she  sucked  with  her  the  whirling  wave, 

Like  one  who  grapples  with  his  enemy, 

And  strives  to  strangle  him  before  he  die. 

And  first  a  universal  shriek  there  rushed, 
Louder  than  the  loud  ocean,  like  a  crash 
Of  echoing  thunder ;  and  then  all  was  hushed, 
Save  the  wild  wind  and  the  remoresless  dash 
Of  billows ;  but  at  intervals  there  gushed, 
Accompanied  with  a  convulsive  splash, 
A  solitary  shriek  ;  the  bubbling  cry 
Of  some  strong  swimmer  in  his  agony. 

Bybon. 


NAVAL  IMPROVEMENTS. 

Naval.  Ambiguous.  Telegraph.  Introduced. 

Local.  Attraction.  Voluminous.  Amelioration. 

Depends.  Subordination.  Intermediate.  Transmission. 

Amalgamation.  Sanction.  Pervades.  Salutary. 

In  nothing  naval  has  there  been  a  more  remarkable  advance  than 
in  the  signals  used  on  board  Her  Majesty's  ships.  On  this  subject 
it  may  be  enough  to  say  that,  whenever  two  ships  are  in  sight 
of  one  another,  they  are  no  longer  left,  as  in  former  times,  to  the 
mercy  of  a  few  vague,  general  signals,  often  of  the  most 
ambiguous  import.  Any  two  ships,  or  any  number  of  ships,  can 
now  communicate  with  one  another  as  fully  and  correctly, 
and  almost  as  rapidly,  as  if  they  were  within  hail.  The  telegraph, 
indeed,  as  the  word  implies,  gives  to  vessels  at  sea,  literally,  the 
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power  of  writing  at  a  distance,  in  the  air,  with  their  flags,  just  as 
the  Chinese  often  do  in  conversation,  with  their  fans. 

It  would  lead  me  beyond  my  limits  were  I  to  go  into  further 
detail,  in  order  to  point  out  the  various  minor  improvements 
which  have  been  introduced  into  the  practice  of  navigation ; 
though  I  feel  strongly  tempted  to  describe  the  scientific  remedies, 
for  example,  which  have  been  applied  to  the  steering  compass  by 
Professor  Barlow,  to  correct  the  local  attraction  caused  by  the 
great  additional  quantity  of  iron  that  has  lately  been  put  on 
board  all  ships.  For  a  similar  reason  I  must  omit  all  mention  of 
the  new  methods  of  constructing  ships,  stowing  their  holds, 
making  their  masts,  and  generally  the  improved  mode  of  rigging, 
fitting  out,  and  working  ships.  These  details  being  all  parts  of 
the  same  course  of  improvement,  would  enter  naturally  into  an 
express  treatise  on  seamanship,  but  arc  much  too  voluminous  for 
a  mere  sketch. 

There  are  two  topics,  however,  on  which  I  must  be  allowed  to 
touch  for  a  moment.  One  is  the  improved  discipline  of  the 
British  navy,  and  the  consequent  amelioration  in  the  character 
of  all  the  seamen  of  the  country.  The  other  is  the  change  in  the 
armament  of  the  ships  of  war,  and  the  superior  training  of  our 
seamen  to  the  duties  required  by  this  change.  Both  of  these 
points  have  so  material  an  influence  on  the  prosperity  of  the 
country,  and  have  become  so  completely  part  and  parcel  of  the 
seamanship  upon  which  its  glory  as  a  nation  depends,  that  on 
this  occasion  I  cannot  pass  them  over  in  silence.  There  can  be 
no  good  seamanship  without  discipline ;  for  it  is  as  essential  to 
the  correct  working  of  a  ship  that  there  should  be  a  well-under- 
stood subordination  established  on  board,  as  it  is  to  the  correct 
going  of  a  clock  that  all  its  wheels  and  pinions  should  be  made 
to  fit,  and  be  so  placed  as  to  work  properly  into  one  another. 
To  carry  on  this  illustration,  it  may  be  said,  that  whilst  the 
mainspring  of  naval  discipline  is  a  sense  of  duty,  even  this  strong 
motive  would  not  be  enough  to  produce  the  desired  effects, 
without  the  intermediate  agency  of  an  organized  system  of 
discipline,  the  object  of  which  is,  to  assign  to  each  person  on 
board  a  specific  set  of  duties,  all  which  shall  contribute  to  the 
main  purpose ;  and  thus,  as  far  as  may  be  possible,  to  arrange 
and  condense  the  energies  of  the  whole  into  one  course  of  uniform 
action,  subject  to  the  will  of  a  supreme  directing  authority,  who 
is  responsible  to  the  country  at  large. 

In  strictness,  this  well-defined  system  of  discipline  belongs 
only  to  the  naval  department  of  seamanship ;  but  in  a  great 
measure  it  also  applies,  by  transmission,  to  the  merchant  service, 
where  it  works  by  the  joint  agency  of  custom,  example,  and  the 
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several  interests  of  the  parties  concerned.  So  large  a  mass  01 
the  merchant-seamen  of  the  country  are  employed  in  the  navy, 
and  so  many  naval  officers  are  in  the  merchant  service  in  peace, 
that  since  seamen,  by  the  very  nature  of  their  lives,  are  per- 
petually changing  from  one  service  to  another,  a  kind  of  amal- 
gamation takes  place.  Thus  the  discipline  established  on  board 
our  ships  of  war,  under  the  sanction  of  official  authority  and 
long-established  usage,  pervades  more  or  less  the  whole  profession 
of  the  sea.  In  this  view  of  the  matter,  the  improved  discipline 
of  the  navy  has  an  important  bearing  on  the  well-being  of  the 
country,  in  all  those  relations  connected  with  our  insular  situa- 
tion ;  just  as  it  might,  by  no  strained  authority,  be  said,  that 
the  education,  discipline,  and  fixed  doctrines  of  the  Established 
Church  have  a  salutary  influence  on  the  religious  interests  of 
the  country,  into  whatever  number  of  Christian  sects  the  popu- 
lation may  be  nominally  subdivided.— ^Captain  Hall. 

A  RAINY  DAY  AT  SEA. 

Previously.  Efficient  Applying.  Depresses. 

Amusing.  Novelty.  Disturbed.  Calculating. 

Pension.  Examination.         Oomprehena.  Enjoyment. 

At  an  anchor  when  a  ship  is  well  secured,  safe  and  snug  aloft, 
and  has  previously  had  time  to  fit  her  spare  gear,  make  wads, 
spare  points,  and  sea-gaskets,  &c,  after  all  this  is  done  (without 
which  no  vessel  of  war  can  be  in  an  efficient  state),  when  a 
thoroughly  rainy  day  sets  in,  it  will  be  better  now  and  then  to 
give  it  to  the  ship's  company  for  making  and  mending  their 
clothes,  instead  of  so  continually  applying  it  for  working  up 
junk,1  and  exercises  which  cannot  be  properly  carried  out,  &c. 
In  these  days  of  chain  cables  and  consequent  short  allowance  of 
junk,  it  is  of  the  greatest  consequence  that  all  possible  care 
should  be  taken  of  this  article,  and  every  sailor  knows  that  on  a 
rainy  day  much  junk  is  so  spoiled  that  it  cannot  be  used  after- 
wards for  anything  but  oakum. 

A  miserable  rainy  day  depresses  the  spirits  of  almost  every- 
body, more  or  less,  whether  on  shore  or  on  board,  but  more  par- 
ticularly on  board  ships,  where  there  is  so  little  amusing  novelty. 
If  you  pipe  the  hands  to  make  and  mend  clothes,  you  then  give 
employment  to  all  the  men  on  the  lower-deck,  one  way  or 
another.  The  crew  feel  more  at  their  ease  during  this  time  than 
they  do  at  any  other ;  those  who  have  clothes  to  make  or  mend 
go  about  them ;  some  read,  some  write,  some  have  a  thorough 
overhaul  at  their  bags,  putting  a  stitch  here  or  a  patch  there, 
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&c;  here  and  there  a  man  trying  to  make  his  mess  look  smarter ; 
a  few  songs  going  on  in  different  parts  of  the  deck ;  now  and 
then  a  violin  scraping,  or  a  flute  striking  up. 

Nothing  pleases  a  ship's  company  on  a  rainy  day  more  than 
letting  them  have  a  good  overhaul  at  their  bags ;  by  doing  this, 
they  feel  at  home,  as  they  know  they  will  not  be  disturbed  by 
the  sweepers  or  lower-deck  arrangements,  until  the  lower-deck 
is  ordered  to  be  cleared  up.  In  this  way  the  men  are  made 
happier  in  their  little  improvements  and  amusements  during  a 
miserable  rainy  day.  The  time  given  to  the  ship's  company,  on 
such  occasions,  could  not  be  better  employed,  and  tells  well  in 
the  appearance  of  the  men's  clothes.  When  this  indulgence  is 
given  on  a  rainy  day,  a  ship's  lower-deck  becomes  a  scene  of 
merriment  and  fun,  and  the  service  gains  by  it  in  the  long  run  in 
every  possible  way. 

Whatever  tends  to  order  or  arrangement  in  the  way  of  the  men 
making  or  mending  their  clothes,  taking  pride  in  keeping  their 
bags  and  messes  neat,  &c,  gives  the  habit  of  order,  and  you 
invariably  see  the  best  men  the  most  cleanly  and  most  careful 
about  the  neatness  of  their  dress,  &c.  In  many  ships  the  hands 
are  only  allowed  a  few  minutes  to  take  their  clothes  out  of  their 
bags  for  that  purpose,  and  then  stow  them  again  :  this  must  be 
allowed  to  be  a  very  neat  way  of  keeping  the  lower-deck  clean ; 
however,  it  does  not  give  the  ship's  company  the  same  satisfac- 
tion as  if  you  allow  tho  men  to  have  their  bags  until  the  decks 
are  cleared  up.  They  then  have  an  opportunity  of  seeing  all 
their  little  worldly  property,  giving  their  mustering  suit  a  brush- 
ing, taking  a  little  parcel  out  of  some  snug  corner  of  their  bags, 
and  reading  letters  from  wife,  mother,  child,  or  sweetheart ;  or 
now  and  then  taking  a  peep  at  the  certificates  from  former  ships, 
and  the  elderly  ones  having  an  eye  towards  calculating  their  time 
for  a  pension.  Some  telling  yarns  of  battles,  or  smart  things 
done  by  former  ships. 

Between  making,  mending,  reading,  writing,  songs,  music, 
long  stories,  examination  of  bags,  messes,  &c,  they  are  as  highly 
amused  and  as  happy  as  a  rainy  day  will  permit.  Only  those 
who  have  taken  a  quiet  trip  round  a  ship's  lower-deck  at  such  a 
time  can  fully  comprehend  the  numberless  ways  a  ship's  com- 
pany have  of  employing  and  amusing  themselves,  and  the  more 
they  are  left  to  themselves  the  greater  their  enjoyment. — Captain 
Liardet's  *  Professional  Recollections, 9 

1.  Junk,  pieces  of  old  cable  or  old   to  pieces,  it  forms  oakum  for  filling  the 
cordage,  used  for  making  points,  gaskets,   seams  of  ships, 
mats,  &c.,  and  when  untwisted  and  picked 
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A  DROWSY  MIDSHIPMAN. 

Conceive.  Patriotism.  Expressly.  Presiding. 

Deity.  Lieutenant.  Execute.  Summary. 

Nocturnal.  Apparently.  Suspended.  lngloriously, 

The  first  watch  begins,  nominally,  at  eight,  and  ends  at 
midnight ;  but  people  are  much  mistaken  who  suppose  that  a 
sleepy-headed  midshipman,  with  the  prospect  of  a  cold  middle 
watch  before  him,  and  just  awakened  out  of  a  sound  nap,  is 
disposed  to  jump  up  at  once,  dress  himself,  and  run  upon  deck. 
Alas !  it  is  far  from  this,  and  no  one  who  has  not  been  exposed 
to  the  trial  can  conceive  the  low  ebb  to  which  patriotism,  zeal, 
public  spirit  (call  it  what  you  please),  sinks  at  such  an  hour,  in 
the  breast  of  the  unhappy  wretch  who,  in  the  midst  of  one  of 
those  light  and  airy  dreams  which  render  the  night  season  of 
young  people  such  a  heaven  of  repose,  is  suddenly  roused  up. 
After  being  awakened  by  a  rude  tug  at  the  clews  of  his  hammock, 
he  is  hailed,  after  the  following  fashion,  by  the  gruff  old  quarter- 
master : — 

"Mr  Doughead!" 

No  answer.    Another  good  tug  at  the  hammock. 

"Mr.  Doughead!  it's  twelve  o'clock,  sir  !" 

"  Very  well,  very  well ;  you  need  not  shake  me  out  of  bed, 
need  you  ?   What  sort  of  a  night  is  it  ?" 

"  It  rains  a  little,  sir,  and  is  just  beginning  to  blow.  It  looks 
very  black,  sir." 

"  Oh  plague  take  it !  Then  we  shall  have  to  take  in  a  reef,  I 
suppose  ?" 

"  It  seems  very  like,  sir.    It  is  beginning;  to  muffle." 

With  this  Mr.  Doughead  gives  himself  a  good  shrug  in  his 
blanket,  turns  half  round,  to  escape  the  glare  of  light  from  the 
quarter-master's  lantern,  hung  up  within  six  inches  of  his  face 
expressly  to  keep  him  awake,  and  in  ten  seconds  he  is  again 
tightly  clasped  in  the  arms  of  Morpheus,  the  presiding  deity 
of  the  cockpit  at  that  hour.  By-and-by  comes  down  the  quarter- 
master of  the  middle  watch,  who,  unlike  the  young  gentleman, 
has  relieved  the  deck  twenty  minutes  before. 

"  Mr  Doughead  !  it's  almost  one  bell,  sir." 

"  Indeed !"  exclaims  the  youth.  "  I  never  knew  anything  of 
it.    I  never  was  called." 

"  0  yes,  you  were,  sir.  The  man  I  relieved  said  you  asked 
him  what  sort  of  weather  it  was,  and  whether  we  should  have  to 
take  in  a  reef." 

"  I  ask  about  the  weather  ?  That's  only  one  of  the  lies  he 
always  tells,  to  get  me  into  a  scrape." 

While  they  arc  speaking,  the  bell  strikes  one,  indicating  that 
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half  an  hour  has  elapsed  since  the  first  conversation  took  place 
touching  the  weather  ;  and  presently,  before  Mr.  Doughead  has 
got  his  second  foot  over  the  side  of  his  hammock,  the  mid  wko 
is  to  be  relieved  by  him  comes  rattling  down  the  cock-pit  ladder, 
as  wet  as  a  shag,  cold,  angry,  and  more  than  half  asleep. 

"  I  say,  master  Doughy,  do  you  mean  to  relieve  the  deck  to- 
night ?  Here  it's  almost  two  bells,  and  you  have  hardly  shown  a 
leg  yet  I'll  be  hanged  if  it  is  not  too- bad !  You  are  the  worst 
relief  in  the  ship.  I  am  obliged  to  keep  all  my  own  watch  and 
generally  half  of  yours.  I'll  not  stand  it  any  more  ;  but  go  to 
the  first  lieutenant  to  morrow  morning,  and  see  whether  he 
cannot  find  ways  and  means  of  making  you  move  a  little  faster. 
It's  a  disgrace  to  the  service.'* 

To  all  this  Duffy  has  only  one  doggish  reply, 

"  I  tell  you  again,  I  was  not  called." 

The  appeal  to  the  first  lieutenant,  however,  is  seldom  made, 
for  all  the  parties  concerned  are  pretty  much  alike.  But  the 
midshipmen  are  not  slow  at  times  to  take  the  law  of  these  cases 
into  their  own  hands,  and  to  execute  summary  justice,  according 
to  their  own  fashion,  on  any  particularly  incorrigibly  "  bad  relief," 
as  these  tardy  gentlemen  are  aptly  termed. 

One  of  the  most  common  punishments,  on  these  occasions,  is 
called  "  cutting  down,"  a  process  not  quite  so  fatal  as  might  be 
imagined  from  the  term.  Most  people,  I  presume,  know  what 
sort  of  a  thing  a  hammock  is.  It  consists  of  a  piece  of  canvas, 
five  feet  long  by  two  wide,  suspended  to  the  deck  overhead  by 
means  of  two  sets  of  small  lines,  called  clews,  made  fast  to 
grummets,  or  rings  of  a  rope,  which  again  are  attached  by  a 
lanyard  to  the  battens  stretching  along  the  beams.  In  this 
sacking  are  placed  a  small  mattress,  a  pillow  and  a  couple  of 
blankets,  to  which  a  pair  of  sheets  may  or  may  not  be  added. 
The  degree  of  nocturnal  room  and  comfort  enjoyed  by  these  young 
gentlemen  may  be  understood,  when  it  is  mentioned  that  the 
whole  of  the  apparatus  just  described  occupies  less  than  a  foot 
and  a  half  in  width,  and  that  the  hammocks  touch  one  another. 
Nevertheless,  I  can  honestly  say,  that  the  soundest  sleep  by  far 
that  I  have  ever  known,  has  been  found  in  these  apparently  un- 
comfortable places  of  repose ;  and  though  the  recollection  of 
many  a  slumber  broken  up,  and  the  bitter  pang  experienced  on 
making  the  first  move  to  exchange  so  cozy  a  nest  for  the 
snarling  of  a  piercing  north-west  gale,  on  the  coast  of  America, 
will  never  leave  my  memory,  yet  I  look  back  td  those  days 
and  nights  with  a  sort  of  evergreen  freshness  of  interest,  which 
only  increases  with  years. 

The  wicked  operation  of  "  cutting  down  "  may  be  managed 
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in  three  ways.  The  mildest  form  is  to  take  a  knife  and  divide 
the  foremost  lanyard  ©r  suspending  cord.  Of  course  that  end  of 
the  hammock  instantly  falls,  and  the  sleepy-headed  youth  is 
pitched  out  feet  foremost  on  the  deck.  The  other  plan,  which 
directs  the  after-lanyard  to  be  cut,  is  not  quite  so  gentle  nor  so 
safe,  as  it  brings  down  the  sleeper's  head  with  a  sharp  bang  on 
the  deck,  while  his  heels  are  jerked  into  the  air.  The  third  is  to 
cut  away  both  ends  ot  once,  which  has  the  effect  of  bringing  the 
round  stern  of  the  young  officer  in  contact  with  the  edge  of  any 
of  the  chests,  which  may  be  placed  so  as  to  receive  it.  The 
startled  victim  is  then  rolled  out  of  bed  with  his  nose  on  the 
deck  ;  or,  if  he  happened  to  be  sleeping  in  the  tier,  he  tumbles  on 
the  hard  bends  of  the  cable  coiled  under  him.  This  flooring  is 
much  more  rugged,  and  not  much  softer  than  the  planks,  so  that 
his  fall  is  but  a  choice  of  miserable  bumps. 

The  malice  of  this  horse-play  is  sometimes  augmented  by 
placing  a  line  round  the  middle  part  of  the  hammock,  and 
fastening  it  to  the  beams  overhead,  in  such  a  way  that,  when  the 
lanyards  at  the  ends  are  cut,  the  head  and  tail  of  the  youth  shall 
descend  freely ;  but  the  nobler  part  of  him  being  secured  by  the 
belly-band,  as  it  is  called,  the  future  hero  of  some  future 
Trafalgar  remains  suspended  ingloriously,  in  mid  air,  like  the 
golden  fleece  over  the  woollen-draper's  shop. — Captain  Hall. 


LITERARY  PURSUITS  OF  SAILORS. 

* 

Contrived.  Subordinate.  Laborious.  Distinction. 

Retain.  Extend.  Graphically.  Hydrography. 

Altitude.  Captivity.  Manuscript.  Ascertained. 

I»arentage  Transferred.  Attaining.  Promotion. 

Previously.  Temporary.  Probability.  Foundered. 

There  are  many  cases  on  record  of  individuals  who,  even  with 
scarcely  any  other  education  than  what  they  contrived  to  give 
themselves  while  serving  insubordinate  and  laborious  situations  in 
the  camp  or  on  shipboard,  have  attained  to  great  familiarity  with 
books,  and  sometimes  risen  to  considerable  literary  or  scientific 
distinction.  The  celebrated  English  navigator,  Dainpicr,  although 
he  had  been  some  time  at  school  before  he  left  his  native  country, 
yet  went  to  sea  at  so  early  an  age  that,  considering  he  for  a 
long  time  led  a  vagabond  and  lawless  life,  he  must  have  very 
soon  forgotten  everything  he  had  been  taught,  if  he  had  not,  in 
the  midst  of  all  his  wild  adventures,  taken  great  pains  both  to 
retain  and  to  extend  his  knowledge.  That  he  must  have  done  sc 
is  evident  from  the  accounts  of  his  different  voyages  which  he 
afterwards  published.    We  have  few  works  of  the  kind  more 
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vigorously  or  graphically  written  than  these  volumes ;  and  they 
contain  abundant  evidences  of  a  scientific  and  philosophical 
knowledge  of  no  ordinary  extent  and  exactness. 

Along  with  Dampier's  we  may  mention  an  older  name,  that  of 
John  Davis,  the  discoverer  of  the  well-known  Strait  leading  into 
Baffin's  Bay.  Davis  also  went  to  sea  when  quite  a  boy,  and  must 
have  acquired  all  his  knowledge  both  of  science  and  of  the  art  of 
composition  while  engaged  among  the  duties  of  his  profession. 
Yet  we  have  from  his  pen  not  only  accounts  of  several  of  his 
voyages,  but  also  a  treatise  on  the  general  hydrography*  of  the 
earth.  He  was  the  inventor,  besides,  of  a  quadrant  for  taking 
the  sun's  altitude  at  sea.  Eobert  Drury,  too,  whose  account  of 
the  Island  of  Madagascar,  and  of  his  strange  adventures  there, 
is  now  (from  having  been  lately  republished)  a  well-known 
book,  deserves  to  be  remembered  when  we  are  making  mention 
of  authors  bred  at  sea.  Drury  was  only  fourteen  when  he  set 
out  on  his  first  voyage  in  a  vessel  proceeding  to  India,  and  he  was 
shipwrecked  in  returning  home  on  the  island  we  have  mentioned, 
where  he  remained  in  a  species  of  captivity  for  fifteen  years  ;  so 
that  when  he  at  last  contrived  to  make  his  escape,  he  had  almost 
forgotten  his  native  language.  He  afterwards,  however,  set  about 
writing  an  account  of  his  life — a  task  which  he  accomplished 
while  acting  in  the  humble  capacity  of  a  porter  at  the  India 
House.  The  work  is  composed  in  a  plain  but  sensible  style,  and 
contains  many  interesting  details  respecting  the  manners  of  the 
natives  of  Madagascar.  It  is,  perhaps,  somewhat  better  for  having 
been  compressed  by  one  of  the  friends  of  the  author,  whose  ori- 
ginal manuscript  is  said  to  have  extended  to  eight  hundred  large 
folio  pages. 

Falconer,  the  author  of '  The  Shipwreck,'  as  is  generally  known, 
spent  his  life,  from  childhood,  at  sea.  He  was  probably  bora  in 
one  of  the  small  towns  in  the  county  of  Fife,  which  border  the 
Frith  of  Forth,  but  nothing  is  with  certainty  ascertained  cither 
as  to  his  native  place  or  his  parentage.  Nor  has  any  ac- 
count been  given  of  how  he  acquired  the  elements  of  education, 
with  the  exception  of  a  report  that  he  found  an  instructor  in  a 
person  of  the  name  of  Campbell,  a  man  of  some  literary  taste  and 
acquirements,  who  happened  to  be  purser  in  one  of  the  vessels  in 
which  young  Falconer  sailed.  However  this  may  be,  Falconer 
appeared  as  an  author  at  a  very  early  age,  having  been  only,  it  is 
said,  in  his  twenty-first  year  when  he  gave  to  the  world  his  first 
production,  a  poem  on  the  death  of  Frederick  Prince  of  Wales,  the 
father  of  King  George  III.  He  was  ten  or  twelve  years  older 
when  he  published  his  '  Shipwreck/  which  is  said  to  be  founded 
in  a  great  measure  on  the  personal  adventures  of  the  author. 
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Falconer  did  not  permit  the  success  of  his  poetical  efforts  to 
withdraw  him  from  his  profession,  in  which,  having  now  trans- 
ferred himself  from  the  merchant  service  to  the  navy,  he  continued 
to  rise  steadily  till  he  was  appointed  purser  of  a  man-of-war. 
Some  time  after  attaining  this  promotion,  he  published  the  other 
work  by  which  he  is  chiefly  known,  his  '  Universal  Marine 
Dictionary,'  which  was  very  favourably  received,  and  is  still  a 
standard  work.  He  had  previously  to  this  written  several  other 
poetical  pieces  on  temporary  subjects,  which  have  long  been  for- 
gotten. Shortly  after  the  publication  of  his  Dictionary,  he  sailed 
for  Bengal  as  purser  of  the  frigate  Aurora.  This  vessel,  however, 
was  never  heard  of  after  she  passed  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
having  in  all  probability  foundered  at  sea.— -Craik's  4  Pursuit 
of  Knowledge,  &c.' 


1.  Hydrography  (from  the  Gr.  vSop, 
•water,  and  ypd^xa,  I  write)  is  the  descrip- 
tion of  the  waters  which  exist  at  the 
surface  of  the  earth,  particularly  with 
reference  to  the  bearings  of  the  coasts, 
the  depths,  currents,  and  other  circum- 


stances required  to  be  known  for  the  pur 
poses  of  navigation.  This  term  implies 
the  same  thing  with  regard  to  the  sea 
that  geography  implies  with  regard  to 
the  land. 


VOYAGE  ACROSS  THE  ATLANTIC  IN  A  SAILING  VESSEL. 


Meditation. 

Speculation. 

Expanse 

Cherish. 

Prevail. 

Dexterous. 

Delicious. 

Expectants. 

Recognise. 


Abstract. 

Sterile. 

Attracts. 


Confusion. 

Tranquil. 

Pondered. 

Consigned. 

Sympathy. 


Undulating. 

Luxuries. 

Oblivioq. 

Serenity. 

Surges. 

Reflections. 

Excitement. 

Calculating. 

Countenance. 


Theme. 

Monotony. 

Casual. 

Disasters. 

Impending. 

Canvas. 

Reconnoitred. 

Pockets. 

Forefathers. 


To  one  given  to  day-dreaming,  and  fond  of  losing  himself  in 
reveries,  a  sea-voyage  is  full  of  subjects  for  meditation  ;  but  then 
they  are  the  wonders  of  the  deep  and  of  the  air,  and  rather  tend 
to  abstract  the  mind  from  worldly  themes.  I  delighted  to  loll 
over  the  quarter-railing,  or  climb  to  the  main-top,  of  a  calm  day, 
and  muse  for  hours  together  on  the  tranquil  bosom  of  a  summer's 
sea ;  to  gaze  upon  the  piles  of  golden  clouds  just  peering  above 
the  horizon,  fancy  them  some  fairy  realms,  and  people  them  with 
a  creation  of  my  own ; — to  watch  the  gentle  undulating  billows, 
rolling  their  silver  volumes,  as  if  to  die  away  on  those  happy 
shores. 

There  was  a  delicious  sensation  of  mingled  security  and  awe 
with  which  I  looked  down,  from  my  giddy  height,  on  the  monsters 
of  the  deep  at  their  uncouth  gambols.  Shoals  of  porpoises  tumbling 
about  the  bow  of  the  ship  ;  the  grampus  slowly  heaving  his  huge 
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form  above  the  surface ;  or  the  ravenous  shark  darting,  like  a 
spectre,  through  the  blue  waters.  My  imagination  would  conjure1 
up  all  that  I  had  heard  or  read  of  the  watery  world  beneath  me  ;  of 
the  finny  herds  that  roam  its  fathomless  valleys ;  of  the  shapeless 
monsters  that  lurk  among  the  very  foundations  of  the  earth ;  and 
of  those  wild  phantasms  that  swell  the  tales  of  fishermen  and 
sailors. 

Sometimes  a  distant  sail,  gliding  along  the  edge  of  the  ocean, 
would  be  another  theme  of  idle  speculation.  How  interesting 
this  fragment  of  a  world,  hastening  to  rejoin  the  great  mass  of 
existence!  What  a  glorious  monument  of  human  invention, 
which  has,  in  a  manner,  triumphed  over  wind  and  wave ;  has 
brought  the  ends  of  the  world  into  communion ;  has  established 
an  interchange  of  blessings,  pouring  into  the  sterile  regions 
of  the  north  all  the  luxuries  of  the  south ;  has  diffused  the 
light  of  knowledge  and  the  charities  of  cultivated  life;  and 
has  thus  bound  together  those  scattered  portions  of  the  human 
race,  between  which  nature  seemed  to  have  thrown  an  insur- 
mountable barrier. 

We  one  day  descried  some  shapeless  object  drifting  at  a  distance. 
At  sea,  everything  that  breaks  the  monotony  of  the  surrounding 
expanse  attracts  attention.  It  proved  to  be  the  mast  of  a  ship 
that  must  have  been  completely  wrecked ;  for  there  were  the 
remains  of  handkerchiefs,  by  which  some  of  the  crew  had 
fastened  themselves  to  this  spar,  to  prevent  their  being  washed 
off  by  the  waves.  There  was  no  trace  by  which  the  name  of  the 
ship  could  be  ascertained.  The  wreck  had  evidently  drifted 
about  for  many  months ;  clusters  of  shell-fish  had  fastened  about 
it,  and  long  seaweeds  flaunted  at  its  sides.  But  where,  thought 
I,  are  the  crew  ?  Their  struggle  has  long  been  over — they  have 
gone  down  amidst  the  roar  of  the  tempest — their  bones  lie 
whitening  among  the  caverns  of  the  deep.  Silence,  oblivion, 
like  the  waves,  have  closed  over  them,  and  no  one  can  tell  the 
story  of  their  end.  What  sighs  have  been  wafted  after  that  ship ! 
what  prayers  offered  up  at  the  deserted  fireside  of  home.  How 
often  has  the  mistress,  the  wife,  the  mother,  pored  over  the  daily 
news,  to  catch  some  casual  intelligence  of  this  rover  of  the  deep ! 
How  has  expectation  darkened  into  anxiety — anxiety  into  dread 
— and  dread  into  despair  I  Alas !  not  one  memento  may  ever 
return  for  love  to  cherish.  All  that  may  ever  be  known,  is,  that 
she  sailed  from  her  port,  "  and  was  never  heard  of  more." 

The  sight  of  this  wreck,  as  usual,  gave  rise  to  many  dismal 
anecdotes.  This  was  particularly  the  case  in  the  evening,  when 
the  weather,  which  had  hitherto  been  fair,  began  to  look  wild  and 
threatening,  and  gave  indications  of  one  of  those  sudden  storms 
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which  will  sometimes  break  in  upon  the  serenity  of  a  summer 
voyage.  As  we  sat  round  the  dull  light  of  a  lamp  in  the  cabin 
that  made  the  gloom  more  ghastly,  every  one  had  his  tale  of 
shipwreck  and  disaster.  I  was  particularly  struck  with  a  short 
one  related  by  the  captain. 

"  As  I  was  once  sailing,"  said  he  "  in  a  fine  stout  ship  across 
the  banks  of  Newfoundland,  one  of  those  heavy  fogs  which 
prevail  in  those  parts  rendered  it  impossible  for  us  to  see  far. 
ahead  even  in  the  daytime ;  but  at  night  the  weather  was  so  thick 
that  we  could  not  distinguish  any  object  at  twice  the  length  of 
the  ship.  I  kept  lights  at  the  masthead,  and  a  constant  watch 
forward  to  look  out  for  fishing  smacks,  which  are  accustomed  to 
lie  at  anchor  on  the  banks.  The  wind  was  blowing  a  smacking 
breeze,  and  we  were  going  at  a  great  rate  through  the  water,  sud- 
denly the  watch  gave  the  alarm  of  "a  sail  ahead!" — it  was 
scarcely  uttered  before  we  were  upon  her.  She  was  a  small 
schooner,  at  anchor,  with  her  broadside  towards  us.  The  crew 
were  all  asleep,  and  had  neglected  to  hoist  a  light.  We  struck 
her  just  amidships.  The  force,  the  size,  and  weight  of  our 
vessel  bore  her  down  below  the  waves ;  we  passed  over  her  and 
were  hurried  on  our  course. 

As  the  crashing  wreck  was  sinking  beneath  us  I  had  a  glimpse 
of  two  or  three  half-naked  wretches  rushing  from  her  cabin  •, 
they  just  started  from  their  beds  to  be  swallowed  shrieking  by 
the  waves.  I  heard  their  drowning  cry  mingling  with  the  wind. 
The  blast  that  bore  it  to  our  ears  swept  us  out  of  all  further 
hearing.  I  shall  never  forget  that  cry !  It  was  some  time  before 
we  could  put  the  ship  about,  she  was  under  such  headway.  We 
returned,  as  nearly  as  we  could  guess,  to  the  place  where  the 
smack  had  anchored.  We  cruised  about  for  several  hours  in 
the  dense  fog.  We  fired  signal  guns,  and  listened  if  we  might 
hear  the  halloo  of  any  survivors ;  but  all  was  silent,  we  never 
saw  or  heard  anything  of  them  more." 

I  confess  these  stories,  for  a  time,  put  an  end  to  all  my  fine 
fancies.  The  storm  increased  with  the  night.  The  sea  was 
lashed  into  tremendous  confusion.  There  was  a  fearful,  sullen 
sound  of  rushing  waves,  and  broken  surges.  Deep  called  unto 
deep.  At  times  the  black  volume  of  clouds  overhead  seemed 
rent  asunder  by  flashes  of  lightning  which  quivered  along  the 
foaming  billows,  and  made  the  succeeding  darkness  doubly 
terrible.  The  thunders  bellowed  over  the  wild  waste  of  waters, 
and  were  echoed  and  prolonged  by  the  mountain  waves.  As  I 
saw  the  ship  staggering  and  plunging  among  these  roaring  cavern?, 
it  seemed  miraculous  that  she  regained  her  balance  or  preserved 
her  buoyancy.    Her  yards  would  dip  into  the  water :  her  bow 
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was  almost  buried  beneath  the  waves.  Sometimes  an  impending 
surge  appeared  ready  to  overwhelm  her,  and  nothing  but  a 
dexterous  movement  of  the  helm  preserved  her  from  the  shock. 

When  I  retired  to  my  cabin,  the  awful  scene  still  followed  me. 
The  whistling  of  the  wind  through  the  rigging  sounded  like 
funeral  wailings.  The  creaking  of  the  masts,  the  straining  and 
groaning  of  bulk-heads,  as  the  ship  laboured  in  the  weltering  sea, 
were  frightful.  As  I  heard  the  waves  rushing  along  the  sides  of 
the  ship,  and  roaring  in  my  very  ear,  it  seemed  as  if  Death  were 
raging  round  this  floating  prison,  seeking  for  his  prey ;  the  mere 
starting  of  a  nail,  the  yawning  of  a  seam,  might  give  him  entrance. 

A  fine  day,  however,  with  a  tranquil  sea  and  favouring  breeze, 
soon  put  all  these  dismal  reflections  to  flight.  It  is  impossible 
to  resist  the  gladdening  influence  of  fine  weather  and  fair  wind 
at  sea.  When  the  ship  is  decked  out  in  all  her  canvas,  every 
sail  swelled,  and  careering  gaily  over  the  curling  waves,  how 
lofty, how  gallant  she  appears — how  she  seems  to  lord  it  over 
the  deep ! 

I  might  fill  a  volume  with  the  reveries  of  a  sea  voyage,  for 
with  me  it  is  almost  a  continual  reverie — but  it  is  time  to  get  to 
shore. 

It  was  a  fine  sunny  morning  when  the  thrilling  cry  of  "  land !" 
was  given  from  the  mast-head.  None  but  those  who  have  ex- 
perienced it  can  form  an  idea  of  the  delicious  throng  of  sensations 
which  rush  into  an  American's  bosom,  when  he  first  comes  in 
sight  of  Europe.  There  is  a  volume  of  associations  with  the  very 
name.  It  is  the  land  of  promise,  teeming  with  everything  of 
which  his  childhood  has  heard,  or  on  which  his  studious  years 
have  pondered. 

From  that  time  until  the  moment  of  arrival  it  was  all  feverish 
excitement.  The  ships-of-war,  that  prowled  like  guardian  giants 
along  the  coast ;  the  headlands  of  Ireland,  stretching  out  into 
the  channel ;  the  Welsh  mountains,  towering  into  the  clouds ; 
all  were  objects  of  intense  interest.  As  we  sailed  up  the  Mersey, 
I  reconnoitred  the  shores  with  a  telescope.  My  eye  dwelt  with 
delight  on  neat  cottages,  with  their  trim  shrubberies  and  green 
grass  plots.  I  saw  the  mouldering  ruin  of  an  abbey  overrun 
with  ivy,  and  the  taper  spire  of  a  village  church  rising  from  the 
brow  of  a  neighbouring  hill — all  were  characteristic  of  England. 

The  tide  and  wind  were  so  favourable  that  the  ship  was  enabled 
to  come  at  once  to  the  pier.  It  was  thronged  with  people  ;  some, 
idle  lookers-on,  others  eager  expectants  of  friends  or  relatives.  I 
could  distinguish  the  merchant  to  whom  the  ship  was  consigned. 
I  knew  him  by  his  calculating  brow  and  restless  air.  His  hands 
were  thrust  into  his  pockets;  he  was  whistling  thoughtfully, 
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and  walking  to  and  fro,  a  small  space  having  been  accorded  him 
by  the  crowd,  in  deference  to  his  temporary  importance.  There 
were  repeated  cheerings  and  salutations  interchanged  between 
the  shore  and  the  ship,  as  friends  happened  to  recognise  each 
other. 

I  particularly  noticed  one  young  woman  of  humble  dress,  but 
interesting  demeanour.  She  was  leaning  forward  from  among 
the  crowd;  her  eye  hurried  over  the  ship  as  it  neared  the 
shore,  to  catch  some  wished-for  countenance.  She  seemed  dis- 
appointed and  agitated  ;  when  I  heard  a  faint  voice  call  her  name. 
It  was  from  a  poor  sailor  who  had  been  ill  all  the  voyage,  and 
had  excited  the  sympathy  of  every  one  on  board.  "When  the 
weather  was  fine,  his  messmates  had  spread  a  mattress  for  him 
on  deck  in  the  shade,  but  of  late  his  illness  had  so  increased, 
that  he  had  taken  to  his  hammock,  and  only  breathed  a  wish 
that  he  might  see  his  wife  before  he  died.  He  had  been  helped 
on  deck  as  we  came  up  the  river,  and  was  now  leaning  against 
the  shrouds,  with  a  countenance  so  wasted,  so  pale,  so  ghastly, 
that  it  was  no  wonder  even  the  eye  of  affection  did  not  recognise 
him.  But  at  the  sound  of  his  voice  her  eye  darted  on  his  features ; 
it  read  at  once  a  whole  volume  of  sorrow ;  she  clasped  her  hands, 
uttered  a  faint  shriek,  and  stood  wringing  them  in  silent  agony. 

All  now  was  hurry  and  bustle.  The  meetings  of  acquaintances 
— the  greetings  of  friends — the  consultations  of  men  of  business. 
I  alone  was  solitary  and  idle.  I  had  no  friend  to  meet,  no  cheer- 
ing to  receive.  I  stepped  upon  the  land  of  my  forefathers — but 
felt  that  I  was  a  stranger  in  the  land. — Washington  Living. 

1.  This  word  Is  pronounced  in  two  dif-  I  ings  to  correspond.  What  is  its  meaning 
ferent  ways,  and  has  two  different  mean- 1  and  how  is  it  pronounced  here? 


THE  CASTAWAY  SHIP. 

Her  mighty  sails  the  breezes  swell, 
And  fast  she  leaves  the  lessening  land, 
And  from  the  shore  the  last  farewell 
Is  waved  by  many  a  snowy  hand ; 
And  weeping  eyes  are  on  the  main 
Until  its  verge  she  wanders  o'er : — 
But  from  that  hour  of  parting  pain, 
Oh !  she  was  never  heard  of  more  ! 

When,  on  her  wide  and  trackless  path 
Of  desolation,  doomed  to  flee, 
Say,  sank  she  'mid  the  blending  wrath 
Of  racking  cloud  and  rolling  sea  ? 
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Or — where  the  land  but  mocks  the  eye — 

Went  drifting  on  a  fatal  shore  ? 

Vain  guesses  all !    Her  destiny 

Is  dark ! — She  ne'er  was  heard  of  more ! 

The  moon  hath  twelve  times  changed  her  form, 
From  glowing  orb  to  crescent  wan, 
'Mid  skies  of  calm  and  scowls  of  storm, 
Since  from  her  port  that  ship  hath  gone  : 
But  ocean  keeps  its  secret  well ; 
And  though  we  know  that  all  is  o'er, 
No  eye  hath  seen,  no  tongue  can  tell 
Her  fate     she  ne'er  was  heard  of  more ! 

Oh !  were  her  tale  of  sorrow  known, 
'Twere  something  to  the  broken  heart : 
The  pangs  of  doubt  would  then  be  gone, 
And  fancy's  endless  dreams  depart ! 
It  may  not  be :  there  is  no  ray 
By  which  her  doom  we  may  explore  ; 
We  only  know — she  sailed  away, 
And  ne'er  was  seen  nor  heard  of  more ! 

John  Malcolm. 


THE  SEA. 

Mystery.  Core.  Comparison.  Derives. 

Inexhaustible.         Impregnate  TJndescribed.  Profusion. 

Profoundest.  Expose.  Lavish.  Solitary. 

Insatiable.  Requiem.  Journeying.  Unwonted. 

There  is  mystery  in  the  sea.  There  is  mystery  in  its  depths. 
It  is  unfathomed  and  perhaps  unfathomable.  Who  can  tell, 
who  shall  know,  how  near  its  pits  run  down  to  the  central  core 
of  the  world?  Who  can  tell  what  wells,  what  fountains  are 
there,  to  which  the  fountains  of  the  earth  are  in  comparison  but 
drops  ?  Who  shall  say  whence  the  ocean  derives  those  inexhaus- 
tible supplies  of  salt,  which  so  impregnate  its  waters  that  all  the 
rivers  of  the  earth,  pouring  into  it  from  the  time  of  the  Creation, 
have  not  been  able  to  freshen  them  ?  What  undescribed  monsters, 
what  unimaginable  shapes,  may  be  roving  in  the  profoundest 
places  of  the  sea,  never  seeking,  and  perhaps  from  their  nature 
unable  to  seek  the  upper  waters,  and  expose  themselves  to  the 
gaze  of  man !  What  glittering  riches,  what  heaps  of  gold,  what 
stores  of  gems,  there  must  be  scattered  in  lavish  profusion  on  the 
ocean's  bed !  What  spoils  from  all  climates,  what  works  of  art 
from  all  lands,  have  been  engulphed  by  the  insatiable  and  reek- 
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less  waves !  Who  shall  go  down  to  examine  and  reclaim  this 
uncounted  and  idle  wealth  ?    Who  bears  the  keys  of  the  deep  ? 

And,  oh  !  yet  more  affecting  to  the  heart  and  mysterious  to  the 
mind,  what  companies  of  human  beings  are  locked  up  in  that 
wide,  watery,  unsearchable  grave  of  the  sea !  Where  are  the 
bodies  of  those  lost  ones,  over  whom  the  melancholy  waves  alone 
have  been  chanting  requiem?  What  shrouds  were  wrapped 
round  the  limbs  of  beauty,  and  of  manhood,  and  of  placid  infancy, 
when  they  were  laid  on  the  dark  floor  of  that  secret  tomb? 
Where  are  the  bones,  the  relics  of  the  brave  and  the  fearful,  the 
good  and  the  bad,  the  parent,  the  child,  the  wife,  the  husband, 
the  brother  and  sister,  and  lover,  which  have  been  tossed,  aud 
scattered,  and  buried  by  the  washing,  wasting,  wandering  sea  ? 
The  journeying  winds  may  sigh,  as  hereafter  they  pass  over 
their  beds.  The  solitary  rain-clouds  may  weep  in  darkness  over 
the  mingled  remains  which  lie  strewed  in  that  unwonted  cemetery. 
But  who  shall  tell  the  bereaved  to  what  spot  their  affections  may 
cling  ?  And  where  shall  human  tears  be  shed  throughout  the 
solemn  sepulchre  ?  It  is  mystery  all !  When  shall  it  be  solved  ? 
Who  shall  find  it  out?  Who,  but  He  to  whom  the  wildest 
waves  listen  reverently,  and  to  whom  all  nature  bows  ;  He  who 
shall  one  day  speak,  and  be  heard  in  the  ocean's  profoundest 
caves ;  to  whom  the  deep,  even  the  lowest  deep,  shall  give  up 
all  its  dead,  when  the  sun  shall  sicken,  and  the  earth  and  the 
isles  shall  languish,  and  the  heavens  be  rolled  together  like  a 
scroll,  and  there  shall  be  "  no  more  sea !" — Grace  Gbeenwood. 


DELICLE  MARIS. 

Once,  when  I  was  a  little  child, 

I  sate  beneath  a  tree, 
Beside  a  little  running  stream, 

And  a  mariner  sate  with  me, 
And  thus  he  spake  :  "  For  seventy  years 

I  sailed  upon  the  sea. 
Thou  thinkest  that  the  earth  is  fair, 

And  full  of  strange  delight ; 
Yon  little  brook  that  murmurs  by 

Is  wond'rous  in  thy  sight ; 
Thou  callest  yon  poor  butterfly 

A  very  marvellous  thing, 
And  listenest  in  fond  amaze 

If  but  a  lark  doth  sing. 
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1  hou  speak'st  as  if  God  only  made 

Valley,  and  hill,  and  tree ; 
Yet  I  blame  thee  not,  thou  simple  child, 

Wise  men  have  spoke  like  thee. 
But  far  and  free  are  the  ocean  fields ; 

On  land  you're  trammelled  round, 
On  the  right  and  on  the  left  likewise 

Doth  lie  forbidden  ground : 
But  the  ocean  fields  arc  free  to  all 

Where'er  they  list  to  go, 
With  the  heavens  above,  and  round  about, 

And  the  deep,  deep  sea  below. 
It  gladdeneth  much  my  very  soul 

The  smallest  ship  to  see, 
For  I  know  where'er  a  sail  is  spread 

God  speaketh  audibly. 


Up  to  the  North,  the  Polar  North, 

With  the  whalers  did  I  go, 
'Mid  the  mountains  of  eternal  ice, 

To  the  land  of  thawless  snow. 
The  great  ice-mountains  walled  us  in, 

The  strength  of  man  was  vain, 
But  at  once  the  Eternal  showed  his  power, 

The  rocks  were  rent  in  twain. 
The  sea  was  parted  for  Israel, 

The  great  Bed  Sea,  of  yore  ; 
And  Moses  and  the  Hebrew  race, 

In  joy,  went  dryshod  o'er. 
A  miracle  as  great  was  wrought 

For  us  in  the  Polar  main,  * 
The  rocks  were  rent  from  peak  to  base, 

And  our  course  was  free  again. 

Yet  amid  those  seas  so  wild  and  stem, 

Where  man  hath  left  no  trace, 
The  sense  of  God  came  down  to  us 
As  in  a  holy  place. 


Have  built  them  temples  grand 
But  the  sublimest  temple  far 

Is  in  yon  northern  land  : 
Its  pillars  are  of  the  adamant, 

By  a  thousand  winters  hewed, 
Its  priests  are  the  awful  Silence 

And  the  ancient  Solitude. 


Great  kings  have  piled  up  pyramids, 
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And  then  we  sailed  to  the  Tropic  Seas, 

That  are  like  crystal  clear ; 
Thou  little  child,  'tis  marvellous 

Of  them  alone  to  hear ; 
For  down,  down  in  those  ocean  depths 

Many  thousand  fathoms  low, 
I  have  seen,  like  woods  of  mighty  oaks, 

The  trees  of  coral  grow ; 
The  red,  the  green,  and  the  beautiful, 

Pale-branched  like  the  chrysolite, 
Which  amid  the  sun-lit  waters  spread 

Their  flowers  intensely  bright : 
Some  they  were  like  the  lily  of  June, 

Or  the  rose  of  Fairy-land, 
As  if  some  poet's  wondrous  dream 

Inspired  a  sculptor's  hand. 

And  then  the  million  creatures  bright 

That  sporting  went  and  came : 
Heaven  knows !  but  I  think  in  Paradise 

It  must  have  been  the  same  ; 
When  'neath  the  trees  where  angels  walke- 

The  land  was  free  to  all, 
When  the  lion  gambolled  with  the  kid, 

The  great  ones  with  the  small. 
No  wastes  of  burning  sand  are  there, 

There  is  not  heat  nor  cold. 
And  there  doth  spring  the  diamond  mine, 

There  flow  the  veins  of  gold. 
Oft  with  the  divers  of  the  East, 

Who  in  these  depths  have  been, 
Have  I  conversed  of  marvels  strange, 

And  treasures  they  have  seen. 

They  say,  each  one,  not  halls  of  kings 

With  the  ocean  caves  can  vie, 
With  the  untrod  caves  of  the  carbuncle, 

Where  the  great  sea-treasures  lie. 
And  well  I  wot  it  must  be  so ; 

Man  parteth  evermore, 
The  miser-treasures  of  the  earth 

The  sea  has  all  its  store. 
I  have  crossed  the  Line  full  fifteen  times, 

And  down  in  the  Southern  Sea 
Have  seen  the  whales,  like  bounding  lambs, 

Leap  up  ;  the  strong,  the  free, 
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Leap  up,  the  creatures  that  God  hath  made 

To  people  the  isleless  main  : 
They  have  no  bridle  in  their  jaws, 

And  on  their  necks  no  rein, 
But*  my  little  child,  thou  sittest  here, 

Still  gazing  on  yon  stream, 
And  the  wondrous  things  that  I  have  told 

To  thee  are  as  a  dream. 
To  me  they  are  as  living  thoughts  ; 

And  well  I  understand 
Why  the  sublimes t  sea  is  still 

More  glorious  than  the  land  : 
For  when  at  first  the  world  awoke 

From  its  primeval  sleep, 
Not  on  the  land  the  Spirit  of  God 

Did  move,  but  on  the  deep.' 

Maby  Howitt. 


A  TIDAL  HARBOUR  WITH  THE  SEA  OUT  AND  IN. 

Reflected.  Ponderous.  Cautious.  Retain. 

Expedite.  Adjacent.  Attracted.  Analyse. 

Picturesque.  Connected.  Alternately.  Projecting. 

Lighthouse.  Satirically.  Spectators.  Placid. 

1  hardly  know  two  things  more  different  in  appearance  than 
what  is  called  a  tide  harbour  when  the  sea  is  in,  and  the  same 
harbour  when  the  sea  is  out.  At  high  water  we  behold  a  beau- 
tiful basin,  brim  full,  and  bearing  on  its  surface  numberless 
vessels,  all  of  whose  masts,  ropes,  and  sails  loosed  to  dry,  are 
reflected  in  the  mirror  upon  which  they  rest,  so  gracefully,  the 
bold  originals,  in  all  their  pomp  and  bustle,  or  their  inverted  and 
softened  representations  beneath.  The  little  boats  which  pass 
up  and  down,  or  flit  across  the  harbour,  and  the  ships  arriving 
or  departing,  some  dropping  their  anchor  with  a  thundering 
splash  into  the  stream,  and  others  laboriously  heaving  up  that 
ponderous  load  of  iron  to  their  bows,  give  an  endless  variety  to 
this  busy  scene.  The  cheerful  voice  of  the  seamen,  singing  as 
they  work,  mingled  with  the  anxious  word  of  command  spoken 
by  the  cautious  pilots,  form  a  fitting  music  for  the  scene. 

Even  the  brawling  of  the  noisy  boatmen  has  its  characteristic 
and  stirring  interest,  as  they  cross  or  recross  the  port  with  hawsers, 
which  they  tie  and  untie,  or  pass  along  from  post  to  post,  with 
an  address  that  astonishes  the  ignorant  and  delights  the  pro- 
fessional eye,  netting  the  whole  space  over  with  cords,  with  the 
industry  of  spiders,  as  if  their  mischievous  purpose  were  to  catch 
or  retain  the  ships— not  expedite  their  departure,  or  aid  their 
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entrance  into  the  port.  The  adjaceDt  wharfs  and  piers,  at  that 
busiest,  because  the  most  available  season  of  the  tide,  called 
emphatically  the  "top  of  high-water,"  are  generally  crowded 
with  spectators,  composed  either  of  persons  eagerly  watching  the 
arrival  of  long-looked-for  friends,  or  bidding  an  adieu  to  those 
who  are  departing  ;  or,  finally,  of  that  large  majority  of  idlers, 
who  having  no  precise  business  anywhere,  are  attracted,  uncon- 
sciously, by  the  inherent  beauty  and  interest  of  this  ever- 
varying  scene,  and  who,  without  having  either  taste  or  knowledge 
enough  to  analyse  their  feelings,  are  yet  moved  by  what  is  so 
essentially  picturesque,  that  the  dullest  senses  are  made  to  feel 
its  charm* 

Nor  is  this  a  scene  which  palls  on  the  observation,  for  it  is 
scarcely  possible  that  we  shall  discover  it  to  be  alike  on  any  two 
day  8  of  the  year.  On  one  day  there  may  be  either  a  faint  breeze, 
or  a  dead  calm.  The  vessels,  in  that  case,  drop  out  gently  to 
sea,  with  the  first  turn  of  the  ebb — while  others  enter  the  harbour 
with  the  last  drain  of  flood — each  being  aided  by  a  little  tiny 
boat,  connected  with  its  parent  bark  by  a  cord,  alternately  dip- 
ping in  the  water  and  jerking  out  of  it,  as  the  seamen,  with  a 
loud  huzza,  strain  their  backs  to  the  oar. 

Or  it  may  happen,  tkat  an  entering  or  departing  ship  is  drawn 
along  by  a  rope  or  warp,  as  it  is  called,  kept  as  tight  as  a  rod 
of  iron  by  fifty  or  a  hundred  hands,  lining  the  long  projecting 
pier,  at  the  end  of  which  stands  the  lighthouse— that  lighthouse 
of  which  in  the  blaze  of  sunshine  it  has  been  satirically  re- 
marked, we  take  no  more  note  than  of  a  friend  whose  assistance 
we  require  no  longer ;  though  it  probably  crosses  the  recollection 
of  some  of  the  more  reflecting  of  the  spectators,  that  the  time 
has  been  when,  in  a  dark  and  stormy  night,  a  single  glimpse  of 
this  now  neglected  beacon  was  held  worth  a  ship-load  of  silver. 

On  such  a  time  as  I  am  supposing,  dozens,  or  even  hundreds, 
of  ships  and  vessels  of  various  sizes  and  descriptions,  from  all 
the  mercantile  nations  of  the  earth,  are  seen  jostling  one  another, 
dropping  out,  or  dropping  in,  towing,  warping,  sailing,  steaming, 
on  their  different  courses,  "  a  mighty  maze,  but  not  without  a 
plan."  Even  to  inexperienced  observation  this  apparent  mass 
of  confusion  is  very  pleasing,  though  to  such  it  must  seem  as 
inexplicable  and  beyond  control,  as  that  of  the  planetary  move- 
ments, or  the  vagaries  of  the  moon,  which  all  admire,  though 
few  understand. 

When,  however,  there  happens  to  be  a  brisk  wind  blowing, 
the  scene  is  totally  different.  The  elements  now  meet  in  oppo- 
sition, for  the  wind,  instead  of  slumbering  as  before,  and  letting 
the  silent  tide  have  its  own  placid  way,  is  roused  up,  and  having 
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set  itself  against  the  current,  sorely  puzzles,  but  rarely  baffles 
entirely,  the  skill  of  the  seamen.  Then  it  is  that  the  talents  and 
local  knowledge  of  the  pilots,  and  the  hardy  intrepidity  of  the 
captains,  come  into  play  ;  and  men  who  in  the  calm  of  Ihe  day 
before  we  should  not  have  discovered  to  be  much  above  their 
fellows  in  courage  or  capacity,  now  claim  their  due  superiority. 
At  such  movements  the  commander  is  cheerful,  and  even 
eagerly  obeyed  by  those  very  men  who,  in  the  pride  of  ignorance 
and  the  presumption  of  security,  were  far  less  docile  in  the 
calm. 

If  we  watch  a  ship  coming  in,  we  shall  see  the  anchor  all 
ready  to  let  go,  the  cables  ranged  along  the  deck,  the  leads-man 
in  the  chains  taking  cast  after  cast  as  briskly  as  he  can,  and 
singing  out  the  soundings  to  the  anxious  pilot,  as  the  harbour's 
mouth  is  neared.  On  entering  it  the  tacks  become  shorter,  and 
are  made  with  more  smartness.  The  helm  is  put  down  quickly, 
the  head-sheets  let  fly  in  a  moment,  and  about  she  comes.  The 
yards  spin  round,  ropes  crack,  and  sails  shake,  as  if  the  whole 
machinery  of  seamanship  was  going  to  pieces.  As  she  heels  to 
the  gale,  under  the  unrestrained  leverage  of  the  masts,  the  old 
ship  creaks  from  stem  to  stern,  by  the  friction  of  the  timbers 
and  the  beams  against  one  another,  ancf  to  shore-going  senses 
it  would  seem  as  if  the  danger  was  great. 

But  if  we  now  take  notice  of  the  weather-wise  glance  of  the 
pilot's  eye,  or  mark  the  tranquil  deportment  of  the  captain  by 
his  side,  or  observe  the  cheery  laugh  of  the  dripping  crew,  as 
the  waves  curl  or  break  over  them,  we  shall  understand,  although 
we  cannot  tell  how,  that  in  the  midst  of  what  seems  tumult, 
and  hazard,  and  difficulty,  all  is  order  and  safety.  Thus  at 
moments  when  in  our  ignorance  we  fancy  the  vessel  is  to  be 
driven  against  the  rocks  or  absorbed  by  the  seas,  as  she  gra- 
dually forces  her  way  in  or  out  of  the  harbour,  we  discover  that 
the  people  most  concerned  know  that  all  danger  is  past,  and  are 
chatting  at  their  ease  about  indifferent  matters. — Captain  Hall. 


THE  FISHING-BOAT. 
GOING  OUT. 

Briskly  blows  the  evening  gale, 
Fresh  and  free  it  blows  ; 

Blessings  on  the  fishing-boat, 
How  merrily  she  goes  ! 

Christ  he  loved  the  fishermen  ; 
Walking  by  the  sea, 
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How  he  blessed  the  fishing-boats 

Down  in  Galilee ! 
Dark  the  night,  and  wild  the  wave, 

Christ  the  boat  is  keeping  ; 
Trust  in  him,  and  have  no  fear, 

Though  he  seemeth  sleeping. 

COMING  IN. 

Briskly  blows  the  morning  breeze, 

Fresh  and  strong  it  blows ; 
Blessings  on  the  fishing-boat, 

How  steadily  she  goes ! 
Christ  he  loved  the  fishermen, 

And  he  blessed  the  net 
Which  the  hopeless  fishers  threw 

In  Gennesaret. 
He  blessed  our  going  out, 

Blessed  too  our  returning ; 
Given  us  laden  nets  at  night, 

And  fair  wind  in  the  morning. 

Mary  Howitt. 


A  SEA-SIDE  SKETCH. 

Autuirn.  Recognise.  Illumined.  Vivid. 

Palpatle.  Indelibly.  Cofpse.  Suspecting. 

Like  most  of  the  inhabitants  of  this  little  island,  I  have  been  oc- 
casionally in  the  habit  of  spending  some  of  the  summer  months 
and  the  early  part  of  the  autumn  by  the  sea.  But,  excepting  for 
one  twelvemonth  of  my  life,  I  was  never  a  resident  on  the  coast, 
and  that  residence  occurred  when  I  was  between  the  ages  of  eight 
and  ten,  rather  short  of  the  one  period,  and  somewhat  turned 
of  the  other.  That  was  my  only  opportunity  of  making  ac- 
quaintance with  the  mighty  ocean  in  its  winter  sublimity  of 
tempest  and  of  storm ;  and  partly,  perhaps,  from  the  striking 
and  awful  nature  of  the  impression,  partly  from  some  peculi- 
arity of  character  and  of  situation,  as  a  lonely,  musing,  visionary 
child,  the  recollection  remains  indelibly  fixed  in  my  memory, 
fresh  and  vivid  as  if  of  yesterday.  It  was  a  bold  and  dangerous 
coast,  and  the  wintry  tempest  was  as  perilous  as  it  seemed. 
Often  and  often  have  I,  refusing  to  go  to  bed,  watched  at  an 
upper  window,  with  the  maid  whose  business  it  was  to  attend 
me,  on  a  December  night,  striving  to  catch  a  glimpse,  through  the 
almost  palpable  darkness,  of  some  vessel  struggling  with  the 
gale,  whose  position  was  shown  momentarily  by  the  brief  glare 
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of  the  minute-gun  calling  for  unavailing  aid,  or  the  brighter  flash 
of  the  lightning,  which  illumined  sea  and  sky  in  lurid  flame, 
only  to  leave  them  in  a  more  frightful  obscurity. 

I  have  gazed  through  many  a  midnight,  with  intense  and  breath- 
less interest,  on  scenes  like  these ;  and  then,  in  the  morning,  I  have 
seen  the  cold,  bright,  wintry  sun  shining  on  the  dancing  sea,  still 
stirred  by  the  breath  of  the  tempest,  and  on  the  floating  spray  and 
parted  timbers  of  the  wreck.  Once,  too,  and  only  once,  I  saw  a 
human  body  thrown  on  shore  amid  the  rocks.  I  watched  the 
dark  and  strange-looking  object  (it  was  the  corpse  of  a  sailor) 
as  it  lay  tossing  on  the  waves,  without,  in  the  slightest  degree, 
suspecting  it  was  a  dead  body,  until  a  fearful  and  unearthly 
shriek  from  a  group  of  women  assembled  on  the  beach  informed 
me,  that  the  helpless  and  almost  shapeless  object  which  the 
waves  had  just  flung  ashore,  was  no  other  than  the  swollen  and 
blackened  remains  of  a  fellow  creature.  I  shall  never  forget  that 
shriek.  The  wreck  had  been  a  trading  vessel  belonging  to  the 
port,  and  the  women  assembled  were  the  wives,  mothers,  sisters, 
and  children  of  the  crew,  one  of  whom  had  recognised  her  father 
in  the  disfigured  corpse.  I  never  can  forget  that  cry. — Miss 
Mitford. 


THE  SOLITARY  AND  KIND  ISLANDERS. 

ALEXANDER  SELKIRK. 

Narrative.  Offensive.  Reconciled.  Provide. 

Extract.  Solitary.  Sunday.  Luxuriant. 

Lieutenant.  Projected.  Unsophisticated.  Delicious. 

Preferred^  Annoyance.  Dissensions.  Hospitality. 

Dejected.  Picturesque.  Expedition.  Principal. 

The  interest  of  Alexander  Selkirk's  narrative  arises,  not  merely 
from  the  singular  life  which  he  spent  for  several  years  on  an  un- 
inhahited  island,  hut  also  from  its  having  formed  the  groundwork 
of  Defoe's  beautiful  romance  of  "Robinson  Crusoe,"  the  delight 
of  our  childhood,  which  is  certainly,  in  many  respects,  one  of 
the  most  extraordinary  efforts  of  human  genius.  The  merit  of 
the  author  is  shown  in  the  startling  air  of  reality  which  his  fic- 
tion wears  :  we  seem  to  share  with  Crusoe  in  all  his  difficulties ; 
to  sympathize  with  his  solitary  condition ;  and  follow  eagerly 
the  ingeniously-minute  and  well-conceived  train  of  circumstances 
and  adventures  through  which  the  inhabitant  of  the  lonely  isle 
passes. 

The  simple,  natural  pathos  with  which  Defoe  clothes  the 
narrative  of  a  plain  unsophisticated  seaman,  placed  in  perfect 
solitude, — the  way  in  which  he  expresses  his  feelings,  and  de- 
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notes  the  workings  of  his  mind,  affect  the  heart  more  than  all 
the  elaborate  eloquence  of  Rousseau  could  have  done,  had  he 
attempted  the  story.  The  narrative  of  Selkirk's  adventures  on 
the  island  of  Juan  Fernandez  wants,  of  course,  the  excitement 
of  the  romance,  but  still  it  is  abundantly  interesting  and  beau- 
tiful. "We  shall  extract  it  from  a  well- written  life  of  Selkirk, 
published  in  '  Chambers'  Journal.' 

The  celebrated  Captain  Dampier  had  projected  an  enterprise 
with  two  armed  vessels,  under  the  commission  of  the  Admiralty 
designing  to  sail  up  the  river  La  Plata,  and  seize  a  few  of  the  rich 
galleons  which  usually  sailed  once  a  year  from  that  port  to  the 
mother  country.  His  vessels  were  called  the  St.  George  and  the 
Cinque  Ports,  of  twenty-six  and  sixteen  guns,  and  Selkirk  was 
appointed  sailing-master  of  the  latter.  They  sailed  in  Sep- 
tember, 1703,  but  were  too  late  for  the  galleons,  which  had  got 
into  port  before  they  arrived  at  Madeira.  Dampier  then  resolved 
to  attack  some  rich  towns  on  the  Spanish  Main,  but  dissensions 
broke  out,  and  by  Dampier's  orders  the  first  lieutenant  of  the 
St.  George  left  the  ship  at  St.  Jago.  After  they  had  reached 
the  coast  of  Brazil,  the  commander  of  the  Cinque  Ports  died, 
and  Stradling,  a  man  of  brutal  and  violent  character,  was  ap- 
pointed in  his  room. 

Stradling  and  Selkirk  had  for  some  time  been  on  very  bad 
terms,  and  the  latter  resolved  to  remain  upon  J uan  Fernandez, 
off  which  they  then  lay ;  and  when  the  vessel  was  about  to 
weigh  he  went  into  a  boat  with  all  his  effects,  and  was  rowed 
ashore  by  the  captain's  consent.  His  first  sensation  on  landing 
was  that  of  joy,  from  the  thought  that  he  was  now  freed  from 
the  annoyance  which  had  so  long  oppressed  him ;  but  no  sooner 
did  he  hear  the  sound  of  the  retreating  oars,  than  the  sense 
of  solitude  and  helplessness  fell  upon  his  mind,  and  made  him 
rush  into  the  water,  to  entreat  his  companions  to  take  him 
once  more  on  board ;  but  the  commander  made  this  change  of 
resolution  a  subject  of  mockery,  and  told  him  that  it  would  be 
best  for  the  remainder  of  the  crew  that  so  troublesome  a  fellow 
should  remain  where  he  was. 

Thus  was  he  left  to  provide  for  his  own  subsistence  upon  an 
uninhabited  and  uncultivated  isle,  far  from  the  haunts  of  his  kind, 
and  with  but  slender  hopes  of  ever  again  mingling  with  his  fellow- 
creatures.  His  mind  sunk  for  some  days  under  the  horrors  of  his 
situation,  and  he  could  do  nothing  but  sit  upon  his  chest,  gazing 
in  the  direction  in  which  the  ship  had  vanished,  vainly  hoping 
for  its  return.  But  it  was  necessary  for  him  to  consider  how  he 
might  provide  the  means  of  subsistence.  He  had  brought  ashore, 
besides  his  clothes  and  bedding,  a- firelock,  a  pound  of  gunpowder, 
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a  quantity  of  bullets,  a  flint  and  steel,  a  few  pounds  of  tobacco, 
a  hatchet,  a  knife,  a  kettle,  a  flip-can,  a  Bible,  some  books  ol 
devotion,  one  or  two  works  on  navigation,  and  his  mathe- 
matical instruments.  The  island  he  knew  to  contain  wild 
goats,  but  hoping  to  observe  a  passing  sail,  he  preferred  for  a 
long  time  feeding  on  shell-fish  and  seals,  which  he  found  upon 
the  shore.  The  island,  which  is  rugged  and  picturesque,  covered 
by  luxuriant  vegetation,  and  clothed  to  the  tops  of  the  hills 
with  wood,  was  now  in  all  the  bloom  and  freshness  of  spring, 
but  upon  the  dejected  solitary  its  charms  were  spent  in  vain. 
He  could  only  wander  along  the  beach,  pining  for  the  approach 
of  some  friendly  vessel  which  might  restore  him  to  the  converse 
of  his  fellow-creatures. 

To  procure  shelter  from  the  weather,  he  built  two  huts  with 
the  wood  of  the  pimento  tree,  thatching  them  with  the  long 
grass  of  the  island;  one  being  meant  for  a  kitchen,  and  the  other 
a  bed-room.  Yet  every  day,  for  the  first  eighteen  months,  he 
spent  much  time  on  the  beach,  watching  for  the  appearance  of 
a  sail  on  the  horizon.  At  length,  partly  from  habit,  partly 
from  the  influence  of  religion,  he  grew  more  reconciled  to  his 
situation.  Every  morning  after  rising,  he  read  a  portion  of 
Scripture,  sang  a  psalm,  and  prayed,  speaking  aloud  in  order  to 
preserve  the  use  of  his  voice. 

He  afterwards  remarked,  that  he  would  probably  never  be 
such  a  good  Christian  again  as  he  was  when  on  the  island. 

He  at  first  lived  much  upon  turtles,  which  abounded  upon 
the  shores,  but  afterwards  ran  down  the  wild  goats,  whose  flesh 
he  either  roasted  or  stewed ;  and  of  which  he  kept  a  small 
stock  tamed  around  his  dwelling,  in  case  he  should  be  disabled 
by  sickness.  His  greatest  inconvenience  was  the  want  of  salt, 
but  in  time  he  never  missed  it.  As  a  substitute  for  bread  he 
had  turnips,  parsnips,  and  the  cabbage-palm,  ail  of  excellent 
quality,  and  also  radishes  and  water-cresses.  When  his  clothes 
were  worn  out,  he  supplied  their  place  with  goat-skins,  which 
made  him  look  more  uncouth  than  any  wild  animal.  He  had 
a  piece  of  linen,  from  which  he  made  new  shirts,  by  means  of  a 
nail,  and  the  thread  of  his  stockings.  Every  physical  want 
being  thus  supplied,  and  his  mind  soothed  by  devotional  feelings, 
he  began  positively  to  enjoy  his  existence,  often  lying  for  whole 
day 8  in  the  delicious  bowers  which  he  had  formed  for  himself, 
abandoned  to  the  most  pleasing  sensations. 

Being  much  annoyed  by  rats,  which  swarmed  on  the  island,  he 
found  it  necessary  to  enter  upon  a  treaty,  offensive  and  defensive, 
with  the  cats,  of  which  there  were  numbers.  He  caught  and 
tamed  some,  and  these  useful  animals  soon  rid  him  of  the  rats^ 
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He  amused  himself  by  teaching  them  to  dance,  and  perform  many 
antic  feats.  Another  of  his  amusements  was  hunting  on  foot, 
and  by  exercise  and  habit  he  could  run  down  the  swiftest  goat. 
Some  of  the  kids  he  taught  to  dance  in  company  with  his  kittens ; 
and  he  afterwards  declared,  that  he  never  danced  with  a  lighter 
heart  or  greater  spirit  than  to  the  sound  of  his  own  voice  in  the 
midst  of  these  dumb  animals. 

During  his  residence,  Selkirk  was  careful  to  measure  time, 
and  to  distinguish  Sunday  from  the  other  days  of  the  week. 
Anxious  that,  in  case  he  should  die  in  solitude,  his  having  lived 
there  might  not  be  unknown  to  his  fellow-creatures,  he  carved 
his  name  on  a  number  of  trees,  adding  the  date  when  he  was 
left,  and  the  period  of  time  which  had  since  elapsed.  When  his 
knife  was  worn  out  he  made  a  new  one,  and  even  a  cleaver  for 
his  meat  out  of  some  hoops  he  found  on  the  shore.  He  several 
times  saw  vessels  pass,  but  only  two  cast  anchor.  Afraid  of 
being  taken  prisoner  by  the  Spaniards,  he  endeavoured  to  ascer- 
tain who  they  were,  before  he  discovered  himself.  In  both 
cases  they  were  enemies ;  on  one  occasion  he  was  chased,  and 
only  escaped  by  taking  refuge  in  a  tree.  At  length,  on  the 
31st  January,  1709,  after  four  years  and  two  months'  solitude, 
he  saw  two  British  vessels  approach.  The  night  having  come 
on,  he  kindled  a  large  fire  on  the  beach  to  inform  the  strangers 
that  a  human  being  was  there.  Hope  having  banished  all 
desire  of  sleep,  he  employed  himself  in  killing  goats,  and  pre- 
paring a  feast  of  fresh  meat  for  those  whom  he  expected  to  be 
his  deliverers.  In  the  morning  he  found  that  the  vessels  had 
removed  to  a  greater  distance,  but  ere  long  a  boat  left  the  side  of 
one  and  came  near  the  shore.  Selkirk  ran  joyfully  to  meet  his 
countrymen,  waving  a  linen  rag  to  attract  their  attention,  and 
having  pointed  out  to  them  a  proper  landing-place,  soon  clasped 
them  in  his  arms.  Joy  at  first  deprived  him  of  that  imperfect 
power  of  utterance  which  solitude  had  left  to  him ;  and  the 
strangers,  for  a  time,  were  so  surprised  by  his  rude  habiliment, 
long  beard,  and  savage  appearance,  as  to  be  much  in  the  same 
condition.  When  they  came  to  explanations,  it  appeared  that 
the  two  vessels  were  the  Duke  and  the  Duchess,  commanded  by 
Captain  Woodes  Rogers,  with  Dampier  as  a  pilot. 

Diver,  the  second  captain,  and  Fry,  the  lieutenant  of  Rogers* 
vessel,  were  of  the  boat  party ;  and  after  partaking  of  Selkirk's 
hospitality,  invited  him  on  board  ;  but  so  little  eager  was  he  to 
leave  his  solitude,  that  he  would  not  consent  to  do  so  till  assured 
that  Dampier  had  no  situation  of  command  in  the  expedition. 
He  was  then  brought  on  board  the  Duke,  along  with  his  principal 
effects ;  and  upon  Dampier's  recommendation,  who  said  he  had 
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been  the  best  man  in  the  Cinque  Ports,  he  was  made  a  mate. 
He  now  found  tnat,  had  he  remained  on  board  the  Cinque  Ports, 
he  must  have  experienced  a  worse  fate  than  his  late  solitude, 
for  soon  after  leaving  Juan  Fernandez,  Stradling  and  his  crew 
had  been  obliged  to  surrender  to  the  Spaniards,  on  account  of 
the  leaky  state  of  the  vessel,  and  had  ever  since  been  in  prison. — 
*  Perils  and  Adventures  of  the  Deep,9 


GREENWICH  HOSPITAL. 

Temptation.         Preserved.  Blasphemy.  Secure. 

Repose.  Venturous.  Reflect.  Provided, 

salvation.  Charity.  Hospital.  Gospel. 

One  evening,  I  was,  as  usual,  with  Anderson  in  his  cabin  ;  my 
father  having  been  drafted  into  his  ward,  I  could  not  help 
asking  Anderson  how  he  liked  him.  His  reply  was,  "  I  like 
your  father,  Jack,  for  he  is  a  straightforward,  honest,  good- 
tempered  man  ;  and,  moreover,  has  a  good  natural  judgment.  I 
think  it  a  great  pity  that  such  a  man  as  he  is,  should  be  so  early 
in  life  lost,  as  it  were,  to  the  country.  He  is  a  first-rate  seaman ; 
and  although  there  are  many  like  him,  still  there  are  none  to 
spare.  However,  if  his  country  loses,  he  may  himself  gain,  by 
being  so  called  away  from  a  service  of  great  temptation.  The 
sailor  who  has  fought  for  his  country,  Jack,  has  much  to  be 
thankful  for  when  he  takes  his  moorings  at  Greenwich  Hospital. 
He  is  well  fed,  well  clothed,  'tended  in  sickness,  and  buried  with 
respect ;  but  all  these  are  nothing  compared  with  the  greatest 
boon.  When  I  reflect  what  lives  sailors  live,  how  reckless  they 
are,  how  often  they  have  been  on  the  brink  of  eternity,  and 
wonderfully  preserved,  without  even  a  feeling  of  gratitude  to 
Him  who  has  watched  over  them,  or  taken  their  escapes  as 
warnings — when  I  consider  how  they  pass  their  whole  lives  in 
excess,  intemperance,  and,  too  often,  blasphemy,1  it  is  indeed  a 
mercy  that  they  are  allowed  to  repose  here  after  such  a  venturous 
and  careless  career — that  they  have  time  to  reflect  upon  what 
has  passed—to  listen  to  the  words  of  the  Gospel,  to  hate  their 
former  life,  and,  trusting  in  God's  mercy,  to  secure  their  salva- 
tion. This  is  the  greatest  charity  of  this  institution,  and  long 
may  it  flourish,  a  blessing  to  the  country  which  has  endowed  it, 
and  the  seamen,  who  are  not  only  provided  for  in  this  world,  but 
are  prepared  in  it  for  the  next." — Marry at's  *  Poor  Jack.' 


1.  This  is  surely  a  little  overdrawn. 
If  all  these  vices  necessarily  belonged  to  a 
sailor's  We,  who  would  destine  his  child 
for  such  an  employment,  and  what  man 
of  moderate  humanity  would  like  to  have 


anything  to  do  with  his  edueation  ?  Tho 
idea  at  the  bottom  of  the  lesson — grati- 
tude for  such  an  Asylum  as  Greenwich 
Hospital— is  sound,  but  almost  all  else  is 
questionable. 
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HYMN  OF  THANKSGIVING. 

How  are  thy  servants  blest,  oh  Lord ! 

How  sure  is  their  defence  ! 
Eternal  wisdom  is  their  guide, 

Their  help  Omnipotence. 

In  foreign  realms  and  lands  remote, 

Supported  by  thy  care, 
Through  burning  climes  I  passed  unhurt, 

And  breathed  the  tainted  air. 

Thy  mercy  sweetened  every  toil, 

Made  every  region  please ; 
The  hoary  Alpine  hills  it  warmed, 

And  smoothed  the  Tyrrhene  seas. 

Think,  oh  my  soul,  devoutly  think, 

How,  with  affrighted  eyes, 
Thou  saw'st  the  wide  extended  deep 

In  all  its  horrors  rise. 

Confusion  dwelt  in  every  face, 

And  fear  in  every  heart ; 
When  waves  on  waves,  and  gulfs  on  gulfs, 

O'ercame  the  pilot's  art. 

Yet  then  from  all  my  griefs,  oh  Lord ! 

Thy  mercy  set  me  free, 
Whilst  in  the  confidence  of  prayer, 

My  faith  took  hold  on  thee. 

For  though  in  dreadful  whirls  we  hung. 

High  on  the  broken  wave, 
I  knew  thou  wert  not  slow  to  hear, 

Nor  impotent  to  save. 

The  storm  was  laid,  the  winds  retired 

Obedient  to  thy  will ; 
The  sea,  that  roared  at  thy  command, 

At  thy  command  was  still. 

In  midst  of  dangers,  fears,  and  death, 

Thy  goodness  Til  adore, 
And  praise  thee  for  thy  mercies  past, 

And  humbly  hope  for  more. 

My  life,  if  thou  preserv'st  my  life, 

Thy  sacrifice  shall  be  ; 
And  death,  if  death  must  be  my  doom, 

Shall  join  my  soul  to  thee.— Addison. 
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THE  SAILOR  BOY  OF  CARRON. 

October.  Captured.  Privateer.  Transferred. 

Navigation  Expended.  Intimidated.  Gathered. 

In  the  month  of  October  1811,  the  sloop  Fame  of  Carron.  in 
Stirlingshire,  was  captured  by  a  French  privateer1  off  the  coast 
of  Northumberland.  The  crew  were  transferred  to  the  French 
vessel  to  be  carried  off  as  prisoners  to  France,  with  the  exception 
of  an  old  man  and  a  boy,  who  were  left  on  board  with  six 
Frenchmen  to  steer  the  vessel  to  a  French  port.  Soon  after  the 
sloop  had  parted  with  the  privateer,  she  was  overtaken  by  a 
severe  storm,  which  drove  her  to  the  mouth  of  the  Frith  of 
Forth,  with  the  navigation  of  which  the  Frenchmen,  as  well  as 
the  old  man,  were  unacquainted.  The  night  being  dark,  and 
oil  and  candles  being  expended  or  thrown  overboard,  the  com- 
pass was  useless.  The  men,  in  despair,  allowed  the  vessel  to  go 
before  the  wind.  The  boy,  who  was  only  thirteen  years  of  age, 
had  made  one  or  two  voyages  before,  and  had  observed  some- 
thing of  the  neighbouring  coasts  and  islands.  He  recognised 
the  peculiar  beacon-light  on  the  Island  of  Inchkeith,  which  lies 
in  the  middle  of  the  Frith.  He  took  the  helm,  and  steered 
accordingly,  till  he  got  the  vessel  to  St  Margaret's  Hope,  where 
he  knew  there  was  a  British  man-of-war.  On  approaching  that 
vessel,  he  called  to  its  crew  to  send  a  party  on  board,  as  he  had 
six  prisoners  to  deliver.  The  Frenchmen,  intimidated  and  glad 
to  be  saved  from  the  storm,  made  no  effort  to  escape.  Wheu 
the  party  came  from  the  war- vessel,  they  actually  found  the  six 
Frenchmen  already  made  prisoners  by  the  boy,  who  had  gathered 
all  their  arms  beside  him.  The  ship  and  cargo  were  saved  for 
the  owners. — Chambers'  Moral  Class  Book. 


1.  A  privateer  is  a  vessel  belonging  to 
one  or  more  private  individuals,  sailing 
with  a  licence  from  Government,  in  time 
of  war,  to  seize  and  plunder  the  ships  of 
the  enemy.  The  practice  of  granting 
commissions  to  privateers  first  became 


general  in  the  war  between  Spain  and 
the  revolted  Netherlands,  at  the  end  of 
the  sixteenth  century,  when  it  was  ex- 
tensively made  use  of  by  the  Prince  of 
Orange  as  a  means  of  annoying  the 
Spanish  trade. 


BLACK  JOKE  WITH  SLAVER. 

- 

Operations.  Suppression.  Hostility.  Execution. 

Complement.  Discern.  Expectant.  Antagonist. 

Evident.  Preconcerted.  Simultaneously.  Hostile. 

Confining.  Suffocated.  Promoted.  Resistance. 

The  operations  of  our  cruisers  in  the  suppression  of  the  slave- 
trade,  for  many  yeai-s  after  the  peace,  afforded  the  only  oppor- 
tunities of  active  hostility,  in  which  British  sailors  could  show 
that  they  still  maintained  the  character  for  daring  that  had  been 
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earned  when  combating  the  enemies  of  their  country, — far  more 
worthy  foes  than  the  piratical  traders  in  human  flesh  whom  it  is 
now  their  lot  to  harass  and  pursue.  From  amongst  the  many 
gallant  actions  performed  in  the  execution  of  this  service  one  or 
two  may  well  be  selected  to  illustrate  our  subject.  Commodore 
Crawford's  defence  of  the  Netuno,  a  captured  slaver,  has  already 
been  given  ;  and  I  will  now  proceed  to  narrate  Captain  Ramsay's 
spirited  capture  of  a  powerful  slave  vessel  on  the  22nd  April 
1831.  The  Black  Joke  brig  was  at  anchor  at  Fernando  Po, 
where  her  commander,  Lieutenant  William  Ramsay,  learned 
from  the  master  of  a  colonial  vessel  that  he  had  just  left  in  the 
Old  Calabar  River  a  large  armed  Spanish  slave-brig,  which  he 
described  as  the  finest  slaver  that  had  been  on  the  coast  for  some 
years.  She  carried  one  large  pivot  and  four  broadside  guns,  and 
had  a  complement  of  more  than  seventy  picked  men  ;  his  inform- 
ant further  stated  that  he  had  frequently  met  her  officers  on 
shore,  and  that  they  made  no  secret  of  their  intention  of  fighting, 
if  necessary,  laughing  at  the  idea  of  being  taken  by  the  Black 
Joke,  of  whose  force  (one  long  pivot  gun  and  one  carronade, 
with  a  complement  of  forty-four  officers  and  men)  they  were  well 
acquainted,  and  entertained  no  apprehension  of  the  two  gun-brigs 
on  the  station,  which  were  notorious  for  their  bad  sailing. 

Immediately  on  receiving  this  intelligence,  Lieutenant  Ramsay 
proceeded  to  Old  Calabar  and  commenced  a  strict  blockade, 
anchoring  the  Black  Joke  every  night  at  the  entrance  of  the  river, 
aud  weighing  before  daylight  and  running  out  with  the  land 
breeze  far  enough  not  to  be  seen  from  the  shore.  This  plan  had 
been  followed  for  a  few  days,  when  on  the  morning  of  the  25th 
April,  a  large  brig  was  seen  from  the  mast-head  under  all  sail 
standing  out  of  the  river.  The  Black  Joke's  topsails  were  im- 
mediately lowered,  so  that  the  stranger  came  within  sight  from 
her  deck  before  he  himself  could  discern  his  expectant  antagonist. 
He  then  altered  his  course  so  as  to  cross  the  Black  Joke's  bow, 
and  pass  between  Fernando  Po  and  the  main  land.  All  sail  was 
now  made  in  chase,  and  every  requisite  preparation  for  a  severe 
contest,  in  doing  which  a  spirit  was  evinced  both  by  officers  and 
men  that  left  but  little  doubt  as  to  the  result,  whatever  might 
be  the  stranger's  superiority  of  force.  The  slaver  sailed  so  well 
that  it  was  9  p.m.  before  the  Black  Joke  could  get  within  range, 
indeed,  if  she  had  not  been  becalmed  it  is  very  doubtful  whether 
she  would  not  have  effected  her  escape.  A  shot,  however,  was 
now  fired  ahead  of  her  as  a  signal  to  bring  to,  which  she  im- 
mediately returned  with  three  of  her  broadside  guns,  and  the 
wind  then  fell  so  light  that  both  vessels  had  recourse  to  their 
sweeps,  maintaining  a  running  fight  until  some  time  past  mid- 
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night.    At  about  1.30  a.m.  of  the  26th,  the  Black  Joke  was  so 
near  that  it  became  evident  a  close  action  must  ensue,  u]K>n 
which  the  Spaniard  hauled  up  his  lower  sails,  and  with  his 
sweeps  so  managed  his  vessel  as  to  keep  up  a  determined  fire — 
almost  every  shot  telling  upon  the  spars,  ringing,  and  sails  of  the 
Black  Joke.    Lieutenant  Ramsay,  in  consideration  of  the  heavier 
weight  of  his  adversary,  and  actuated  by  a  desire  to  spare  as  much 
as  possible  the  lives  of  the  wretched  slaves,  resolved  upon  boarding, 
and  a  light  air  fortunately  favoured  his  intentions.  Meanwhile 
the  men  were  ordered  to  lie  down  and  shelter  themselves  from 
the  enemy's  fire.    Two  steady  men  were  appointed  to  lash  the 
vessels  together,  the  two  guns  were  loaded  with  grape,  and  then 
ordered  to  fire  directly  the  word  "  Board"  was  given.    All  being 
prepared,  the  Black  Joke  ran  alongside  the  Spaniard,  the  precon- 
certed order  was  given,  the  guns  fired,  and  Lieutenant  Ramsay, 
with  the  mate  and  ten  men,  simultaneously  leaped  on  board  ;  but 
from  the  force  with  which  the  two  vessels  met,  they  separated 
again  before  the  rest  of  the  boarders  could  follow.    The  position  of 
the  little  band  on  the  hostile  deck,  opposed  to  more  than  seventy 
antagonists,  was  extremely  critical,  when  Mr.  Hinde,  a  midship- 
man not  fifteen  years  of  age,  who  was  the  only  officer  left  on  board 
the  Black  Joke,  with  extraordinary  presence  of  mind,  ordered  all 
hands  to  the  sweeps,  pulled  alongside,  got  the  vessels  lashed,  and 
then  boarded,  leaving  only  one  or  two  wounded  men  behind  in 
their  own  vessel.    With  this  reinforcement  the  combat  was 
speedily  decided :  those  who  continued  to  offer  resistance  were 
cut  down,  and  the  rest  ran  below  and  besged  for  quarter. 

The  prize  proved  to  be  a  brig  of  three  hundred  tons,  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  vessels  ever  seen  afloat,  mounting  five  eighteen- 
pounders,  with  a  complement  of  seventy-seven  officers  and  mec, 
of  whom  fifteen  were  killed  or  drowned,  four  desperately  wounded, 
and  several  others  severely  and  slightly.  The  Black  Joke  lost 
only  one  man  killed,  and  Lieutenant  Ramsay,  Mr.  Bosanquet, 
the  mate,  and  five  men,  were  wounded.  Over  the  sufferings  of 
the  unfortunate  four  hundred  and  ninety-six  slaves  on  board 
we  will  draw  a  veil :  suffice  it  to  say  that  from  the  necessity  of 
confining  them  below  during  the  chase  and  subsequent  action 
twenty-six  were  suffocated,  and  of  the  remainder,  one  hundred 
and  seven  were  found  in  a  deplorable  state  from  their  confinement 
and  want  of  air,  and  of  them  sixty  died  after  they  were  landed 
at  Fernando  Po. 

Lieutenant  Ramsay  and  Mr.  Bosanquet,  the  mate,  were  pro- 
moted for  this  service  in  the  following  August. — Giffabd. 
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Tue  most  interesting  of  all  the  Greeks  are  the  mariners,  because 
their  pursuits  and  their  social  condition  are  so  nearly  the  same 
as  those  of  their  famous  ancestors ;  you  will  say  that  the  occu- 
pations of  commerce  must  have  smoothed  down  the  salience  of 
their  minds  ;  and  this  would  be  so  perhaps  if  their  mercantile 
affairs  were  conducted  according  to  the  fixed  business-like  routineof 
Euiopeans;  but  the  ventures  of  the  Greeks  are  surrounded  by  buch 
a  multitude  of  imagined  dangers  (and,  from  the  absence  of  regular 
marts  in  which  the  true  value  of  merchandize  can  be  ascertained, 
are  so  entirely  speculative),  and  besides,  are  conducted  in  a  manner 
so  wholly  determined  upon  by  the  wayward  fancies  and  wishes 
of  the  crew,  that  they  belong  to  enterprise  rather  than  to  in- 
dustry, and  are  very  far  indeed  from  tending  to  deaden  any 
freshness  of  character.  The  vessels  in  which  war  and  piracy 
were  carried  on  during  the  years  of  the  Greek  Revolution,  became 
merchantmen  at  the  end  of  the  war, — but  the  tactics  of  the 
Greeks,  as  naval  warriors,  were  so  exceedingly  cautious,  and 
their  habits  as  commercial  mariners  are  so  wild,  that  the  change 
has  been  more  slight  than  you  may  imagine.  The  first  care  of 
Greeks,  when  they  undertake  a  shipping  enterprise,  is  to  procure 
for  their  vessel  the  protection  of  some  European  power  ;  this  is 
easily  managed  by  a  little  intriguing  with  the  dragoman1  of  one 
of  the  embassies  of  Constantinople,  and  the  craft  soon  glories  in 
the  ensign  of  Russia,  or  the  dazzling  Tricolour,  or  the  Union 
Jack ;  thus,  to  the  great  delight  of  their  crew,  she  enters  upon  the 
ocean  world  with  a  flaring  lie  at  her  peak,  but  the  appearance  of 
the  vessel  does  no  discredit  to  the  borrowed  flag;  she  is  frail, 
indeed,  but  is  gracefully  built  and  smartly  rigged ;  she  always 
carries  guns,  and,  in  short,  gives  good  promise  of  mischief  and 
speed.  The  privileges  attached  to  the  vessel  and  her  crew,  by 
virtue  of  her  borrowed  flag,  arc  so  great  as  to  imply  a  liberty 
wider  even  than  that  which  is  often  enjoyed  in  our  more  strictly 
civilized  countries,  so  that  there  is  no  good  ground  for  saying  that 
the  development  of  the  true  character  belonging  to  Greek  mari- 
ners is  prevented  by  the  dominion  of  the  Ottoman  ;2  these  men 
are  free  too  from  the  power  of  the  great  capitalist— a  power 
more  withering  than  despotism  itself  to  the  enterprises  of  humble 
adventurers.  The  capital  employed  is  supplied  by  those  whoso 
labour  is  to  render  it  productive  ;  the  crew  receive  no  wages,  but 
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have  all  a  share  in  the  venture,  and  in  general,  I  believe,  they 
are  the  owners  of  the  whole  freight  ;  they  choose  a  captain  with 
whom  they  trust  just  power  enough  to  keep  the  vessel  on  her 
course  in  fine  weather,  but  not  quite  enough  for  a  gale  of  wind  ; 
they  also  elect  a  cook  and  a  mate  ;  the  cook  whom  we  had  on 
board  was  particularly  careful  about  the  ship's  reckoning  ;  and 
when,  under  the  influence  of  the  keen  sea-breezes,  we  grew  fondly 
expectant  of  an  instant  dinner,  the  great  author  of  pilafs  would 
be  standing  on  deck  with  an  ancient  quadrant  in  his  hands, 
calmly  ailecting  to  take  an  observation.  But  then,  to  make  up 
for  this,  the  captain  would  be  exercising  a  controlling  influence 
over  the  soup,  so  that  all  in  the  end  went  well.  Our  mate  was 
a  Hydriot,8  a  native  of  that  island  rock  which  grows  nothing  but 
mariners  and  mariners'  wives.  His  character  seemed  to  be 
exactly  that  which  is  generally  attributed  to  the  Hydriot  race  ; 
he  was  fierce  and  gloomy,  and  lonely  in  his  ways.  One  of  his 
principal  duties  seemed  to  be  that  of  acting  as  counter-captain, 
or  leader  of  the  opposition,  denouncing  the  first  symptoms  of 
tyranny,  and  protecting  even  the  cabin-boy  from  oppression  ; — 
besides  this,  when  things  went  on  smoothly,  he  would  begin  to 
prognosticate  evil,  in  order  that  his  more  light-hearted  comrades 
might  not  be  puffed  up  with  the  seeming  good  fortune  of  the 
moment.  It  seemed  to  me  that  the  personal  freedom  of  these 
sailors,  who  own  no  superiors  except  those  of  their  own  choice,  is 
as  like  as  may  be  to  that  of  their  seafaring  ancestors.  And  even 
in  their  mode  of  navigation  they  have  admitted  no  such  an4  entire 
change  as  you  would  suppose  probable  ;  it  is  true  that  they  have 
so  far  availed  themselves  of  modern  discoveries  as  to  look  to  the 
compass  instead  of  the  stars,  and  that  they  have  superseded  the 
immortal  gods  of  their  forefathers  by  St.  Nicholas5  in  his  glass- 
case,  but  they  are  not  yet  so  confident  either  in  their  needle  or 
their  saint  as  to  love  an  open  sea,  and  they  still  hug  their  shores 
as  fondly  as  the  Argonauts6  of  old.  Indeed,  they  have  a  most 
unsailor-like  love  for  the  land,  and  I  really  believe  that  in  a  gale 
of  wind  they  would  rather  have  a  rock-bound  coast  on  their  lee, 
than  no  coast  at  all.  According  to  the  notions  of  an  English 
seaman,  this  kind  of  navigation  would  soon  bring  the  vessel  on 
which  it  might  be  practised  to  an  evil  end.  The  Greek,  however, 
is  unaccountably  successful  in  escaping  the  consequences  of  being 
"jammed  in,"  as  it  is  called,  upon  a  lee  shore.  These  seamen, 
like  their  forefathers,  rely  upon  no  winds,  unless  they  are  right 
astern,  or  on  the  quarter  ;  they  rarely  go  on  a  wind  if  it  blows  at 
all  fresh,  and  if  the  adverse  breeze  approaches  to  a  gale,  they  at 
once  fumigate  St.  Nicholas  and  put  up  the  helm.  The  con- 
sequence of  course  is,  that  under  the  ever- varying  winds  of  tho 
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iEgean,  they  are  blown  about  in  the  most  whimsical  manner.  I 
used  to  think  that  Ulysses,  with  hia  ten  years'  voyage,  had  taken 
his  time  in  making  Ithaca ;  but  my  experience  in  Greek  navi- 
gation soon  made  me  understand  that  he  had  had,  in  point  of 
fact,  a  pretty  good  "  average  passage."  Such  are  now  the  ma- 
riners of  the  iEgean ;  free,  equal  amongst  themselves,  navigating 
the  seas  of  their  forefathers  with  the  same  heroic  and  yet  child- 
like spirit  of  venture,  the  same  half-trustful  reliance  upon 
heavenly  aid,  they  are  the  liveliest  images  of  true  old  Greeks 
that  time  and  the  new  religions'  have  spared  to  us. — *  Eotlutn? 


1.  Dragoman,  pi.  dragomans,  an  inter- 
preter. The  term  is  in  general  use  in 
the  Levant,  and  in  Arabia,  Persia,  &c. 

2.  (d  to  man  designates  something  that 
pertains  to  the  Turks  or  to  their  govern- 
ment; as,  the  (.ttoman  power  or  empire. 
The  word  originated  in  Olhman  or  Os- 
man,  the  name  of  a  sultan  who  assumed 
the  government  about  the  year  1300. 

3.  Hydra,  an  island  of  the  Grecian 
Archipelago,  off  the  coast  of  Argolis 
from  which  it  is  six  mile* distant.  It  is  a 
mere  rock,  so  utterly  barren  as  to  con- 
tribute nothing  whatever  to  the  mainte- 
nance of  its  inhabitants,  nor  in  all 
probability  would  it  ever  have  been 
peopled,  unless  its  insular  situation  and 
the  excellence  of  its  harbour  had  pointed 
it  out  as  a  safe  place  of  refuge  from  the 
oppressions  of  the  Turks,  and  a  favourable 
situation  for  commercial  pursuits.  The 
Hydriots,  most  of  whom  are  Albanians, 
and  not  true  Greeks,  were,  during  their 
prosperity,  which  commenced  in  the 
beginning  of  the  French  war,  the  boldest 
seamen  of  all  Greece,  and  acquired  large 
sums  by  privateering.  During  the  war  of 
independence  they  earned  for  themselves 


the  character  of  being  the  most  efficient 
and  intrepid  sailors  in  the  Greek  navy, 
and  their  bravery  contributed  in  no  small 
degree  to  the  successful  issue  of  that  con- 
test. 

4.  The  article  an  seems  quite  super- 
fluous, but  it  stands  so  in  the  original. 

5.  St.  Nicholas  is  the  great  patron  of 
Greek  sailors;  a  small  picture  of  him, 
enclosed  in  a  glass  case,  is  hung  up  liko 
a  barometer  at  one  end  of  the  cabin. 

6.  The  Argonauts  were  those  who 
sailed  under  Jason  in  the  ship  Argo  to 
Colchis  in  quest  of  the  golden  fleece  of 
Phryxus.  The  original  facts  on  which  this 
mythological  story  is  founded  cannot  now 
be  recalled  ;  but  it  is  generally  supiK>sed 
to  represent  the  result  of  some  bold  com- 
mercial expedition  that  overstepped  the 
previous  discoveries  of  its  age,  or  more 
probably  still,  the  series  of  enterprises 
by  which  "  Greek  maritime  knowledge 
was  extended  to  the  furthest  shores  of  the 
Euxine."  The  expedition  is  said  to  have 
taken  place  79  years  before  the  taking  of 
Troy,  that  is,  1263  B.C. 

1.  The  new  religions  here  referred  to 
are  the  Christian  and  the  Mahometan. 


THE  SEA. 

The  sea,  the  sea,  the  open  sea, 

The  blue,  the  fresh,  the  ever  free : 

Without  a  mark,  without  a  bound, 

It  runneth  the  earth's  wide  regions  round  : 

It  plays  with  the  clouds,  it  mocks  the  skies, 

Or  like  a  cradled  creature  lies. 

I'm  on  the  sea,  I'm  on  the  sea, 

I  am  where  I  would  ever  be, 

With  the  blue  above  and  the  blue  below, 

And  silence  whereso'er  I  go. 

If  a  storm  should  come  and  awake  the  deep, 

What  matter  ?  I  shall  ride  and  sleep. 
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I  love,  0  how  I  love  to  ride 
On  the  fierce,  foaming,  bursting  tide, 
When  every  mad  wave  drowns  the  moon, 
And  whistles  aloft  his  tempest  tune ; 
And  tells  how  goeth  the  world  below, 
And  why  the  south-west  wind  doth  blow. 
I  never  was  on  the  dull,  tame  shore, 
But  I  loved  the  great  Sea  more  and  more, 
And  backwards  ilew  to  her  billowy  breast, 
Like  a  bird  that  seeketh  its  mother's  nest — 
And  a  mother  she  was  and  is  to  me, 
For  I  was  born  on  the  open  sea. 

The  waves  were  white,  and  red  the  morn, 
In  the  noisy  hour  when  I  was  born  ; 
The  whale  it  whistled,  the  porpoise  rolled 
And  the  dolphins  bared  their  backs  of  gold  ; 
And  never  was  heard  such  an  outcry  wild, 
As  welcomed  to  life  the  .ocean  child. 
I  have  lived  since  then  in  calm  and  strife, 
Full  fifty  summers  a  rover's  life, 
With  wealth  to  spend,  and  a  power  to  range, 
But  never  have  sought  or  sighed  for  change  ; 
And  death,  whenever  he  comes  to  me, 
Shall  come  on  the  wild,  unbounded  sea. 

Barry  Cornwall. 


BURIAL  AT  SEA. 

Expiring.  Duty.  Satisfaction.  Recollected. 

Gratitude.  Contributed.  Surgeon.  Volunteered. 

Mummy.  Expired.  Funeral.  Imperative. 

Officiate.  Sincerely.  Reverent.  Auditory. 

I  remember  on  one  occasion  hearing  the  captain  of  a  ship  say 
to  a  poor  fellow  who  was  almost  gone,  that  he  was  glad  to  see 
him  so  cheerful  at  such  a  moment,  and  begged  to  know  if  he 
had  anything  to  say. 

"  i  hope,  sir,"  said  the  expiring  seaman  with  a  smile,  "  I  have 
dene  my  duty  to  your  satisfaction  ?" 

"  That  you  have,  my  lad,"  said  his  commander,  "  and  to  the 
satisfaction  of  your  country,  too." 

"  That  is  all  I  wanted  to  know,  sir,"  replied  the  man. 

These  few  commonplace  words  cost  the  captain  not  five 
minutes  of  his  time,  but  were  long  recollected  with  gratitude  by 
the  people  under  his  orders,  and  contributed,  along  with  many 
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other  graceful  acts  of  considerate  attention,  to  fix  his  authority 
as  firmly  as  he  could  desire. 

If  a  sailor  who  knows  he  is  dying  has  a  captain  who  pleases 
him,  he  is  very  likely  to  send  a  message  by  the  surgeon  to  beg 
a  visit ;  not  often  to  trouble  his  commander  with  any  commission; 
but  merely  to  say  something  at  parting.  No  officer,  of  course, 
would  ever  refuse  to  grant  such  an  interview ;  but  it  appears  to 
me  it  should  always  be  volunteered  ;  for  many  men  may  wish 
it,  whose  habitual  respect  would  disincline  them  to  take  such  a 
liberty,  even  at  the  moment  when  all  distinctionsare  about  to  cease. 

Very  shortly  after  poor  Jack  dies,  he  is  prepared  for  his  deep- 
sea  grave  by  his  messmates,  who,  with  the  assistance  of  the  sail- 
maker,  and  in, the  presence  of  the  master-at-arms,1  sew  him  up 
in  his  hammock,  and  having  placed  a  couple  of  cannon-shot  at 
his  feet,  they  rest  the  body  (which  now  not  a  little  resembles 
an  Egyptian  mummy)8  on  a  spare  grating.  Some  portion  of  the 
bedding  and  clothes  are  always  made  up  in  the  package,  ap- 
parently to  prevent  the  form  being  too  much  seen.  It  is  then 
carried  aft,*  and,  being  put  across  the  after-hatchway,  the  union- 
jack  is  thrown  over  all.  Sometimes  it  is  placed  between  two  of 
the  guns,  under  the  half  deck ;  but  generally,  I  think,  he  is  laid 
where  I  have  stated,  just  abaft  the  mainmast. 

I  should  have  mentioned  before,  that  as  soon  as  the  surgeon's 
ineffectual  professional  offices  are  at  an  end,  he  walks  to  the 
quarter-deck,  and  reports  to  the  officer  of  the  watch,  that  one  of 
his  patients  has  just  expired.  At  whatever  hour  of  the  day  or 
the  night  this  occurs,  the  captain  is  immediately  made  ac- 
quainted with  the  circumstance.  At  the  same  time  the  master- 
at-arms  is  ordered  by  the  officer  of  the  watch  to  take  possession 
of  the  dead  man's  clothes  ;  and  his  messmates,  soon  afterwards, 
proceed  to  dress  and  prepare  the  body  for  burial. 

Next  day,  generally  about  eleven  o'clock,  the  bell  on  which 
the  half  hours  are  struck  is  tolled  for  the  funeral  by  one  of  the 
quarter-masters  of  the  watch  below,  or  by  one  of  the  deceased's 
messmates ;  and  all  who  choose  to  be  present  assemble  on  the 
gangways,  booms,  and  round  the  mainmast,  while  the  fore-part 
of  the  quarter  deck  is  occupied  by  the  officers. 

In  some  ships,  and  it  ought  perhaps  to  be  so  in  all,  it  is  made 
imperative  on  the  officers  and  crew  to  attend  this  ceremony.  If 
such  attendance  be  a  proper  mark  of  respect  to  a  professional 
brother,  as  it  surely  is,  it  ought  to  be  enforced,  and  not  left  to 
caprice.  There  may,  indeed,  be  times  of  great  fatigue,  where  it 
would  harass  men  and  officers  needlessly  to  oblige  them  to  come 
on  deck  for  every  funeral,  and  upon  such  occasions,  the  watch  on 
deck  may  be  sufficient.    Or,  when  some  dire  disease  gets  into  a 
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ship  and  is  cutting  down  her  crew  by  its  daily  and  nightly,  or, 
it  may  be,  hourly  ravages,  and  when  two  or  three  times  in  a 
watch  the  ceremony  must  be  repeated  ;  those  only  whose  turn 
it  is  to  be  on  deck  need  be  assembled.  In  such  fearful  times, 
the  funeral  is  generally  made  to  follow  close  upon  the  death. 

While  the  people  are  repairing  to  the  quarter-deck,  in  obedi- 
ence to  the  summons  of  the  bell,  the  grating  on  which  the  body 
is  placed,  being  lifted  from  the  main-deck  by  the  messmates  of 
the  man  who  has  died,  is  made  to  rest  across  the  lee-gangway. 
The  stanchions  for  the  man-ropes  of  the  side  are  unshipped,  and 
an  opening  made  at  the  after-end  of  the  hammock-netting, 
sufficiently  large  to  allow  a  free  passage. 

The  body  is  still  covered  by  the  flag  already  mentioned,  with 
the  feet  projecting  a  little  over  the  gunwale,  while  the  mess- 
mates of  the  deceased  range  themselves  on  each  side.  A  rope, 
which  is  kept  out  of  sight  in  these  arrangements,  is  then  made 
fast  to  the  grating,  for  a  purpose  which  will  be  seen  presently. 

When  all  is  ready,  the  chaplain,  if  there  be  one  on  board,  or, 
if  not,  the  captain,  or  any  of  the  officers  he  may  direct  to  officiate, 
appears  on  the  quarter-deck,  and  commences  the  beautiful 
service,  which,  though  but  too  familiar  to  most  ears,  I  have  ob- 
served never  fails  to  rivet  the  attention  even  of  the  rudest  and 
least  reflecting.  Of  course,  the  bell  has  ceased  to  toll,  and  every 
one  stands  in  silence  and  uncovered  as  the  prayers  are  read. 
Sailors,  with  all  their  looseness  of  habits,  are  well  disposed  to  be 
sincerely  religious  ;4  and  when  they  have  fair  play  given  them, 
they  will  always,  I  believe,  be  found  to  stand  on  as  good  van- 
tage-ground in  this  respect  as  their  fellow-countrymen  on  shore. 
Be  this  as  it  may,  there  can  be  no  more  attentive,  or  appa- 
rently reverent  auditory,  than  assembles  on  the  deck  of  a  ship- 
of-war,  on  the  occasion  of  a  shipmate's  burial. 

There  is  no  material  difference  in  the  form  of  this  service  from 
that  used  on  the  shore,  excepting  in  the  place  where  allusion  is 
made  to  the  return  of  the  body  to  its  parent  earth.  Perhaps  it 
might  have  been  as  well  to  have  left  this  unchanged,  for  the 
ocean  may  well  be  taken  in  this  sense  as  part  of  the  earth  ;  but 
since  an  alteration  of  the  words  was  thought  necessary,  it  could 
not  have  been  made  in  better  taste. 

The  land  service  for  the  burial  of  the  dead  contains  the  fol- 
lowing words  : — "  Forasmuch  as  it  hath  pleased  Almighty  God, 
of  his  great  mercy,  to  take  unto  himself  the  soul  of  our  dear 
brother  here  departed,  we  therefore  commit  his  body  to  the 
ground ;  earth  to  earth,  ashes  to  ashes,  dust  to  dust ;  in  sure 
and  certain  hope,"  &c.  Every  one,  I  am  sure,  who  has  attended 
the  funeral  of  a  friend  (and  who5  will  this  not  include  ?)  must 
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recollect  the  solemnity  of  that  stage  of  the  ceremony  where,  as 
the  above  words  are  pronounced,  there  are  cast  into  the  grave 
three  successive  portions  of  earth,  which,  falling  on  the  coftin, 
send  up  a  hollow,  mournful  sound,  resembling  no  other  that  I 
know.  In  the  burial  service  at  sea,  the  part  quoted  above  is 
varied  in  the  following  very  striking  and  solemn  manner  : — 
"  Forasmuch/'  &c,  "  we  therefore  commit  his  body  to  the  deep, 
to  be  turned  into  corruption,  looking  for  the  resurrection  of  the 
body,  when  the  sea  shall  give  up  her  dead,  and  the  life  of  the 
world  to  come,"  <S:c. 

At  the  commencement  of  this  part  of  the  service,  one  of  the 
seamen  stoops  down,  and  disengages  the  flag  from  the  remains  of 
his  late  shipmate,  while  the  others,  at  the  words  "  we  commit  his 
body  to  the  deep,"  project  the  grating  right  into  the  sea.  Tho 
body,  being  loaded  with  shot  at  one  end,  glances  off  the  grat- 
ing, plunges  at  once  into  the  ocean,  and, — 

**  In  a  moment,  like  a  drop  of  rain, 
He  sinks  into  its  depths  with  bubbling  groan, 
"Without  a  grave,  unknelled,  uncoffined  and  unknow  n." 

This  part  of  the  ceremony  is  rather  less  impressive  than  the 
correspondent  part  on  land  ;  but  still  there  is  something  solemn 
as  well  as  startling,  in  the  sudden  splash,  followed  by  the  sound 
of  the  grating,  as  it  is  towed  along  under  the  main-chains. 
In  a  fine  day  at  sea,  in  smooth  water,  and  when  all  the  ship's 
company  and  officers  are  assembled,  the  ceremony  just  descritied, 
although  a  melancholy  one,  as  it  must  always  be,  is  often  so 
pleasing,'  all  things  considered,  that  it  is  calculated  to  leave  even 
cheerful  impressions  on  the  mind. — B.  Hall's  *  Voyages,'9 


1 .  The  master-at-arms  is  a  petty  officer 
of  the  navy,  who  may  be  considered  the 
head  of  the  police  of  the  ship.  His  assist- 
ants are  called  the  ship's  c&iporals. 

2.  Mummy  (from  the  Arabic  mum, 
wax)  is  the  name  given  to  the  dead 


giving  in  every  ship,  for  the  victory  with 
which  Almighty  God  had  blessed  His  Ma- 
jesty's arms.  The  French  at  Rosetta, 
who  with  miserable  fear  beheld  the  en- 
gagement, were  at  a  loss  to  understand 
the  stillness  of  the  fleet  during  the  per- 


bodies  of  men  or  animals  which  are  by  formance  of  this  solemn  duty ;  but  it 

any  means  preserved  in  a  dry  state  from  seemed  to  affect  many  of  the  prisoners, 

the  process  of  putrefaction.  officers  as  well  as  men,  and  graceless  and 

Abaft,  or  aft,  in  sea  language,  sig-  godless  as  the  officers  wore,  some  of  them 


•> 


nifles  towards  the  stern,  or  hinder  part  of 
the  vessel.  Thus,  *  thing  is  abaft  the 
foremast  when  it  is  between  the  foremast 
and  the  stern. 

4.  The  following  is  one  of  many  illus- 
trations of  this  fact  that  might  be 
brought  forward .  **  As  soon  as  the  battle 
[of  the  Nile]  was  completed,  Nelson  sent 
orders  through  the  fleet,  to  return  thanks- 


remarked  that  it  was  no  wonder  such 
order  was  preserved  in  the  British  navy, 
when  the  minds  of  our  men  could  bo 
impressed  with  such  sentiments  after  so 
great  avictory,  and  at  a  moment  of  such 
confusion.  -  Southky. 

5.  Is  this  who  right  or  wrong?  Cor- 
rect it  and  assign  the  reason. 


s  3 
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THE  SAILOR'S  GRAVE. 

There  is,  in  the  lone,  lone  sea, 

A  spot  unmarked,  but  holy, 
For  there  the  gallant  and  the  free 

In  his  ocean  bed  lies  lowly. 

Down,  down  beneath  the  deep, 

That  oft  in  triumph  bore  him, 
He  sleeps  a  sound  and  peaceful  sleep, 

With  the  wild  waves  dashing  o'er  him. 

He  sleeps — he  sleeps,  serene  and  safe, 

From  tempest  and  from,  billow, 
Where  storms  that  high  above  him  chafe 

Scarce  rock  his  peaceful  pillow. 

The  sea  and  him  in  death 

They  did  not  dare  to  sever ; 
It  was  his  home  when  he  had  breath, 

'Tis  now  his  home  for  ever. 

Sleep  on — sleep  on,  thou  mighty  dead  ! 

A  glorious  tomb  they've  found  thee, 
The  broad  blue  sky  above  thee  spread, 

The  boundless  ocean  round  thee. 

No  vulgar  foot  treads  here, 

No  hand  profane  shall  move  thee, 

But  gallant  hearts  shall  proudly  steer, 
And  warriors  shout  above  thee. 

- 

And  though  no  stone  may  tell 

Thy  name,  thy  worth,  thy  glory, 
They  rest  in  hearts  that  loved  thee  well, 

And  they  grace  Britannia's  story. 

Anonymous. 
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IMAGINATION  AND  SYMPATHETIC 

AFFECTIONS. 


DIGNITY  OF  HUMAN  NATURE. 


Expatiate. 

Oppose. 

Inspired. 

Satisfied. 

Erected. 


Arrogating. 


Ostentation.  Audience. 
Despicable.  Exalt. 


iYedecessors.  Conceived. 


Confused.  Extraordinary. 


Creation.  Acquired. 
Success.  Inspection. 


Obtained. 

Preservation. 

Conjectures. 

Pretender. 

Munificent. 

Invested. 


Mankind  have1  ever  been  prone  to  expatiate  in  the  praise  of 
human  nature.  The  dignity  of  man  is  a  subject  that  has  always 
been  the  favourite  theme  of  humanity  ;  they  2  have  declaimed  with 
that  ostentation  which  usually  accompanies  such  as  are  sure  of 
having  a  partial  audience  ;  they  have  obtained  victories,  because 
there  were  none  to  oppose.  Yet,  from  all  I  have  ever  read  or 
seen,  men  appear  more  apt  to  err  by  having  too  high,  than  by 
having  too  despicable  an  opinion  of  their  nature ;  and  by 
attempting  to  exalt  their  original  place  in  the  creation,  depress 
their  real  value  in  society.  The  most  ignorant  nations  have 
always  been  found  to  think  most  highly  of  themselves.  The 
Deity  has  ever  been  thought  peculiarly  concerned  in  their  glory 
and  preservation  ;  to  have  fought  their  battles,  and  inspired  their 
teachers  ;  their  wizards  arc  said  to  be  familiar  with  heaven  ;  and 
every  hero  has  a  guard  of  angels  as  well  as  men  to  attend  him. 
When  the  Portuguese  first  came  among  the  wretched  inhabitants 
of  the  coast  of  Africa,  these  savage  nations  readily  allowed  the 
strangers  more  skill  in  navigation  and  war ;  yet  still  considered 
them  at  best  but  as  useful  servants,  brought  to  their  coast  by 
their  guardian  serpent,  to  supply  them  with  luxuries  they 
could  have  lived  without.  Though  they  could  grant  the  Por- 
tuguese more  riches,  they  could  never  allow  them  to  have  such 
a  king  as  their  Tottimondelem,  who  wore  a  bracelet  of  shells 
about  his  neck,  and  whose  legs  were  covered  with  ivory. 

In  this  manner  examine  a  savage  in  the  history  of  his  country 
and  predecessors,  you  ever  find  his  warriors  able  to  conquer 
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armies,  and  his  sages  acquainted  with  more  than  possible  know- 
ledge :  human  nature  is  to  him  an  unknown  country  ;  he  thinks 
it  capable  of  great  things,  because  hb  is  ignorant  of  its  boun- 
daries ;  whatever  can  be  conceived  to  be  done,  he  allows  to  be 
possible,  and  whatever  is  possible,  he  conjectures  must  have  been 
done.  He  never  measures  the  actions  and  powers  of  others  by 
what  himself  is  able  to  perform,  nor  makes  a  proper  estimate  of 
the  greatness  of  his  fellows  by  bringing  it  to  the  standard  of  his 
own  incapacity.  He  is  satisfied  to  be  one  of  a  country  where 
mighty  things  have  been,  and  imagines  the  fancied  power  of 
others  reflects  a  lustre  oft  himself.  Thus  by  degrees  he  loses  the 
idea  of  his  own  insignificance  in  a  confused  notion  of  the  extraor- 
dinary powers  of  humanity,  and  is  willing  to  grant  extraordinary 
gifts  to  every  pretender,  because  unacquainted  with  their  claims. 
This  is  the  reason  why  demi-gods  and  heroes  have  ever  been 
erected  in  times  or  countries  of  ignorance  and  barbarity ;  they 
addressed  a  people  who  had  high  opinions  of  human  nature, 
because  they  were  ignorant  how  far  it  could  extend;  they 
addressed  a  people  who  were  willing  to  allow  that  men  should  be 
gods,  because  they  were  yet  imperfectly  acquainted  with  God  and 
with  man.  These  impostors  knew  that  all  men  are  naturally 
fond  of  seeing  something  very  great  made  from  the  little  mate- 
rials of  humanity  ;  that"  ignorant  nations  are  not  more  proud  of 
building  a  tower  to  reach  heaven,  or  a  pyramid  to  last  for  a^es, 
than  of  raising  up  a  demi-god  of  their  own  country  and  creation. 

The  same  pride  that  erects  a  colossus  or  pyramid,  instals  a  god 
or  a  hero :  but  though  the  adoring  savage  can  raise  his  colossus 
to  the  clouds,  he  can  exalt  the  hero  not  one  inch  above  the 
standard  of  humanity  :  incapable,  therefore,  of  exalting  the  idol, 
he  debases  himself,  and  falls  prostrate  before  him.8  When  man 
has  thus  acquired  an  erroneous  idea  of  the  dignity  of  his  species, 
he  and  the  gods  become  perfectly  intimate ;  men  are  but  angels, 
angels  are  but  men ;  nay,  but  servants  that  stand  in  waiting  to 
execute  human  commands.  The  Persians,  for  instance,  thus 
address  their  prophet  Hali : — "  I  salute  thee,  glorious  Creator,  of 
whom  the  sun  is  but  the  shadow.  Masterpiece  of  the  Lord  of 
human  creatures,  Great  Star  of  Justice  and  Religion.  The  sea  is 
not  rich  and  liberal,  but  by  the  gifts  of  thy  munificent  hands. 
The  angel  treasurer  of  heaven  reaps  his  harvest  in  the  fertile 
gardens  of  the  purity  of  thy  nature.  The  primum  mobile  would 
never  dart  the  ball  of  the  sun  through  the  trunk  of  heaven,  were 
it  not  to  serve  the  morning,  out  of  the  extreme  love  she  has  for 
thee.  The  angel  Gabriel,  messenger  of  truth,  every  day  kisses 
the  groundsel  of  thy  gate.  Were  there  a  place  more  exalted 
than  the  most  high  throne  of  God,  I  would  affirm  it  to  be  thy 
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place,  0  master  of  the  faithful !  Gabriel,  with  all  his  art  and 
knowledge,  is  but  a  mere  scholar  to  thee." 

Thus,  my  friend,  men  think  pro|)er  to  treat  angels :  but  if 
indeed  there  be  such  an  order  of  things,  with  what  a  degree  of 
satirical  contempt  must  they  listen  to  the  songs  of  little  mortals 
thus  flattering  each  other  1  thus  to  see  creatures,  wiser  indeed 
than  the  monkey,  and  more  active  than  the  oyster,  claiming  to 
themselves  a  mastery  of  heaven !  minims,  the  tenants  of  an  atom, 
thus  arrogating  a  partnership  in  the  creation  of  universal  nature ! 
Surely  heaven  is  kind  that  launches  no  thunder  at  those  guilty 
heads ;  but  it  is  kind,  and  regards  their  follies  with  pity,  nor 
will  destroy  creatures  that  it  loved  into  being. 

But  whatever  success  this  practice  of  making  demi-gods  might 
have  been  attended  with  in  barbarous  nations,  I  do  not  know  that 
any  man  became  a  god  in  a  country  where  the  inhabitants  were 
refined.  Such  countries  generally  have  too  close  an  inspection 
into  human  weakness,  to  think  it  invested  with  celestial  power. 
They  sometimes  indeed  admit  the  gods  of  strangers,  or  of  their 
ancestors,  who  had  their  existence  in  times  of  obscurity  ;  their 
weakness  being  forgotten,  while  nothing  but  their  power  and  their 
miracles  were  remembered.  The  Chinese,  for  instance,  never  had 
a  god  of  their  own  country ;  the  idols  which  the  vulgar  worship 
at  this  day  were  brought  from  the  barbarous  nations  around  them. 
The  Roman  emperors,  who  pretended  to  divinity,  were  generally 
taught  by  a  poniard  that  they  were  mortal ;  and  Alexander,  though 
he  passed  among  barbarous  countries  for  a  real  god,  could  never 
persuade  his  polite  countrymen  into  a  similitude  of  thinking. 
— Goldsmith. 


1.  Is  have  better  than  hat  here,  and 
why? 

2.  What  does  ihey  refer  to  ?  Is  such  a 
construction  to  be  followed  ? 


3.  Anything  objectionable  in  the  use  of 
aim,  referring  to  idoU 


HOW  ENGLAND  TREATS  MEN  OF  SCIENCE. 

reernge.  Illustrious.  Response.  Reserved. 

Science.  Philosophy.  Proscribed.  Acquirements. 

Destruction.  Deposited.  Depend.  Manufacture. 

Transferred.  Transport.  Degrade.  Circumscribed. 

The  peerage  is  in  England  the  first  of  dignities,  the  highest  of 
rewards  ;  and  you  will  naturally  suppose  that  Watt  was  created 
a  peer.  So  far  was  this  from  being  the  case,  that  it  was  never 
even  thought  of  I  Were  we  to  speak  the  truth,  we  should  say, 
so  much  the  worse  for  the  peerage.  Such  a  neglect,  however, 
in  a  nation  so  justly  proud  of  its  illustrious  men,  could  not  but 
greatly  astonish  me.    When  I  inquired  into  the  cause  of  this 
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neglect,  what  think  you  was  the  response  ?  Those  dignities  of 
which  you  speak,  I  was  told,  are  reserved  for  naval  and  military 
officers,  for  influential  members  of  the  House  of  Commons,  and 
for  members  of  the  aristocracy.  "  It  is  not  the  custom,"  it  was 
said,  and  I  quote  the  very  phrase,  "  to  grant  these  honours  to 
scientific  and  literary  men,  to  artists  or  engineers  !" 

I  well  knew  it  was  not  the  custom  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne, 
because  Newton  was  never  a  peer  of  England.  But  after  a  century 
and  a  half  of  progress  in  science  and  philosophy ;  when  all  of  us, 
within  the  short  span  of  life,  have  seen  monarchs  banished, 
forsaken,  proscribed,  and  replaced  upon  their  thrones  by  mere 
soldiers  of  fortune,  who  have  hewn  out  their  renown  by  their 
swords,  surely  I  might  be  permitted  to  hope  that  the  time  had 
passed  when  it  would  be  attempted  to  divide  men  into  exclusive 
classes  ;  that,  at  all  events,  it  would  not  be  declared  openly,  and 
in  the  style  of  the  inflexible  code  of  the  Pharaohs,  whatever 
may  be  your  services,  your  virtues,  or  your  acquirements,  not 
one  of  you  shall  ever  rise  above  the  level  of  your  caste ;  in  a 
word,  that  such  a  senseless  custom  (since  custom  it  is)  should 
no  longer  be  permitted  to  disfigure  the  institutions  of  a  great 
people. 

Let  us  hope  better  things  of  the  future.  The  time  will  come 
when  the  science  of  destruction  shall  decline  before  the  arts  of 
peace  ;  when  the  genius  which  multiplies  our  powers,  which 
creates  new  products,  and  dispenses  comfort  throughout  immense 
masses  of  our  population,  shall  occupy,  in  general  esteem,  the 
place  which  reason  and  sound  sense  have  even  now  assigned  to  it. 


Watt  will  then  appear  before  the  grand  jury  of  the  population 
of  the  two  hemispheres.  They  will  see  him,  assisted  by  his  steam- 
engine,  penetrating  in  a  few  weeks  into  the  bowels  of  the  earth, 
to  depths  which,  before  his  time,  could  only  have  been  reached 
after  an  a^e  of  the  most  difficult  labour  ;  he  will  there  clear  out 
spacious  galleries,  and  free  them,  in  a  few  minutes,  from  the  vast 
volumes  of  water  which  daily  overflow  them ;  and  thus  will  he 
procure  from  the  virgin  earth  those  inexhaustible  mineral  riches 
which  nature  has  there  deposited.  Uniting  delicacy  to  power, 
Watt  will  be  seen  twisting,  with  the  same  success,  the  huge 
folds  of  the  colossal  cable,  by  means  of  which  the  stately  vessel 
rides  secure  amid  raging  seas,  and  the  microscopic  filaments  of 
those  laces  and  airy  gauzes  upon  which  fashion  ever  so  much 
depends  in  the  preparation  of  their  light  but  fascinating  adorn- 
ments. A  few  strokes  of  the  same  machine  will  drain  vast 
marshes,  and  give  them  up  to  husbandry  ;  and  districts  already 
fertile,  will  by  it  be  freed  from  the  periodic  influence  of  those 
deadly  miasmata  produced  by  the  scorching  heat  of  the  summer 
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sun.  Those  great  mechanical  powers,  which  are  only  to  be 
found  in  mountainous  regions,  at  the  foot  of  rapid  cascades,  will 
now,  thanks  to  the  ingenuity  of  Watt,  be  reared  at  will, 
without  difficulty  and  without  incumbrance,  in  the  centre  of 
towns,  and  in  every  story  of  a  building. 

The  intensity  of  these  powers  will  be  regulated  by  the  mecha- 
nic's will,  and  will  not  depend,  as  heretofore,  upon  the  most  un- 
steady of  natural  causes — atmospheric  influence.  The  different 
branches  of  each  manufacture  may  be  united  in  a  common  enclo- 
sure, and  even  under  the  same  roof.  The  productions  of  indus- 
try, whilst  they  are  thus  improved  in  quality,  will  be  diminished 
in  price.  Population,  well  fed,  well  clad,  and  comfortably  lodged, 
will  increase  with  rapidity  ;  it  will  cover  with  elegant  dwellings 
every  region,  even  those  districts  which  have  been  justly  st\  led 
the  Steppes  of  Europe,  and  which  the  barrenness  of  a^es  seems  for 
ever  to  have  condemned  to  remain  the  exclusive  domain  of  the 
ferae  natures.1  In  a  few  years,  insignificant  hamlets  will  become 
important  cities  ;  and,  in  a  short  while,  such  towns  as  Bir- 
mingham, where  a  few  years  since  one  could  scarcely  count 
thirty  streets,  will  take  their  place  among  the  largest,  most 
beautiful,  and  richest  towns  of  a  powerful  kingdom. 

Transferred  to  our  ships,  the  steam-engine  will  replace  an 
hundredfold  the  efforts  of  the  triple  and  quadruple  banks  of 
rowers,  from  whom  our  ancestors  required  an  extent  and  kind  of 
labour,  ranked  among  the  punishments  of  the  greatest  criminals. 
With  the  help  of  a  few  bushels  of  coals,  man  will  overcome  the 
elements,  and  will  make  light  of  calms,  contrary  winds,  and  even 
storms.  Transport  will  become  much  more  rapid, — the  time  of 
the  arrival  of  the  steam-vessel  will  be  as  regular  as  that  of  our 
public  coaches  ;  and  we  shall  no  longer  have  occasion  to  remain 
on  the  coast  for  weeks,  or  even  months,  the  heart  a  prey  to  cruel 
anxiety,  watching  with  anxious  eye  on  the  distant  horizon,  tor 
the  uncertain  traces  of  the  vessel  which  is  to  restore  to  us  a 
father  or  a  mother,  a  brother  or  a  friend.  In  fine,  the  steam- 
engine,  conveying  in  its  train  thousands  of  travellers,  will  run 
upon  railroads,  more  swiftly  than  the  best  racehorse,  loaded 
only  with  its  diminutive  jockey. 

This  is  a  very  abridged  sketch  of  the  benefits  bequeathed  tc 
the  world  by  the  machine  of  which  Papin  supplied  the  germ  in 
his  writings,  and  which,  after  so  many  ingenious  exertions,  Watt 
carried  to  such  admirable  perfection.  Posterity  will  assuredly 
not  degrade  them  to  the  level  of  other  labours,  which  have  been 
too  much  commended,  and  whose  real  influence,  weighed  by  the 
tribunal  of  reason,  will  for  ever  remain  circumscribed  within  the 
confined  circle  of  a  few  individuals  and  a  limited  space  of  time. 
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We  have  long  been  in  the  habit  of  talking  of  the  ao;e  of 
Augustus,  and  of  the  age  of  Louis  XIV.  Eminent  individuals 
amongst  us  have  likewise  held  that  we  might  with  propriety 
speak  of  the  a^e  of  Voltaire,  of  Bousseau,  and  of  Montesquieu. 
I  do  not  hesitate  to  declare  my  conviction,  that  when  the  immense 
services  already  rendered  by  the  steam-engine  shall  be  added  to 
all  the  marvels  it  holds  out  to  promise,  a  grateful  population 
will  then  familiarly  talk  of  the  ages  of  Fapin  and  of  Watt ! — 
Arago's  *  Life  of  Watt? 

1.  Wild  beasts  of  nature. 


THE  CALAMITIES  OF  AUTHORS. 

Complicated.         Consequenee.        Pursued.  Dejection. 
Philosophy.  Expelled.  Intellectual.  Impulse. 

In  modern  times,  the  question,  as  to  the  distinct  effect  of  political 
institutions  on  learning,  has  become  greatly  complicated,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  large  number  of  separate  states  into  which  the 
civilized  world  is  divided,  and  the  easy  and  rapid  communication 
between  them.  The  consequence  is,  that  a  powerful  impulse, 
given  to  mind  in  one  country,  under  the  influence  of  causes 
favourable  to  its  progress,  may  be  felt,  to  some  extent,  in  other 
countries  where  no  such  causes  exist.  Upon  the  whole,  however, 
the  history  of  modern  literature  bears  but  cold  testimony  to  the 
genial  influence  of  the  governments  under  which  it  has  grown 
up.  Dante  and  Petrarch  composed  their  beautiful  works  in 
exile ;  Boccaccio  complains,  in  the  most  celebrated  of  his,  that  he 
was  transfixed  with  the  darts  of  envy  and  calumny;  Machiavelli 
was  pursued  by  the  party  of  the  Medici,  for  resisting  their 
tyrannical  designs  ;  Guicciardini  retired,  in  disgust,  to  compose 
his  history  in  voluntary  exile ;  Galileo  confessed,  in  the  prisons 
of  the  Inquisition,  that  the  earth  did  not  move  ;  Ariosto  lived 
in  poverty ;  and  Tasso,  the  victim  of  dejection  and  despair. 
Cervantes,  after  he  had  immortalized  himself  in  his  great  work, 
was  obliged  to  write  on  for  bread.  The  whole  French  Academy 
was  pensioned,  to  crush  the  great  Corneille.  Racine,  after  living 
to  see  his  finest  pieces  derided  as  cold  and  worthless,  died  of  a 
broken  heart.  The  divine  genius  of  Shakspeare  owed  but  littles 
to  patronage,  for  it  raised  him  to  no  other  rank  than  that  of  a 
sulxaltern  actor  in  his  own  and  Ben  Jon  son's  plays.  The  im- 
mortal Bacon  made  a  disastrous  wreck  of  his  greatness  in  a  court, 
and  is  said  (falsely  I  trust)  to  have  begged  a  cup  of  beer,  in  his 
oM  age,  and  begged  it  in  vain. 

The  most  valuable  of  the  pieces  of  Selden  were  written  in 
that  famous  resort  of  great  minds,  the  tower  of  London.  Milton, 
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surprised  by  want,  in  his  infirm  old  age,  sold  one  of  the  first 
productions  of  the  human  mind  for  five  pounds.1  The  great  boast 
of  English  philosophy  was  expelled  from  his  place  in  Oxford, 
and  kept  in  banishment,  "  the  King  having  been  given  to  under- 
stand," to  use  the  words  of  Lord  Sunderland,  who  ordered  the 
expulsion,  "  that  one  Locke  has,  upon  several  occasions,  behaved 
himself  very  factiously  against  the  government."  Dryden  was 
compelled  to  sacrifice  his  genius  to  the  spur  of  immediate  want. 
Otway  was  choked  with  a  morsel  of  bread,  too  ravenously 
swallowed,  after  a  long  fast.  Johnson  was  taken  to  prison  for  a 
debt  of  five  shillings  ;  and  Burke  petitioned  for  a  professorship 
at  Glasgow,  and  was  denied.  When  we  consider  these  facts,  and 
the  innumerable  others  of  which  these  are  a  specimen,  we  may 
probably  be  led  to  the  conclusion,  that  the  appearance  of  eminent 
geniuses,  under  the  forms  of  government  subsisting  in  Europe, 
furnishes  no  decisive  proof  that  they  are  the  most  friendly  to 
intellectual  progress. — Everett's  *  Education  and  Knowledge.' 

1.  It  is  quite  true  that  the  "  Paradise  all  of  doubtful  authority,  and  in  fact,  the 
Lost "  was  sold  for  five  pounds,  but  it  is  tone  assumed  throughout  the  piece  is 
not  true  that  Milton  was  ever  "  surprised  exaggerated.  Still  it  is  true  that  a  lite- 
by  want."  The  stories  here  referred  to  i  rary  life  is  beset  with  difficulties,  and  it 
about  Bacon,  Milton,  and  Johnson,  are  j  is  right  that  the  young  should  know  iu 


FABLE  OF  THE  SEVEN  SLEEPERS. 

Persecuted.  Adjacent.  Descended.  Supply. 

Edifice.  Appellation.  Inquiries.  Elapsed, 

Benediction.  Inscribed.  Reputation.  Introduced. 

Revolutions.  Annihilated.  Transported.  Extirpated. 

Among  the  insipid  legends  of  ecclesiastical  history,  I  am  tempted 
to  distinguish  the  memorable  fable  of  the  Seven  Sleepers,  whose 
imaginary  date  corresponds  with  the  reign  of  the  younger 
Theodosius,  and  the  conquest  of  Africa  by  the  Vandals.  When 
the  Emperor  Decius  persecuted  the  Christians,  seven  noble  youths 
of  Ephesus  concealed  themselves  in  a  spacious  cavern  in  the  side 
of  an  adjacent  mountain,  where  they  were  doomed  to  die  by 
the  tyrant,  who  gave  orders  that  the  entrance  should  be  firmly 
secured  with  a  pile  of  huge  stones.  They  immediately  fell  into 
a  deep  slumber,  which  was  miraculously  prolonged,  without 
injuring  the  powers  of  life,  ditring  a  period  of  one  hundred  and 
eighty-seven  years.  At  the  end  of  that  time  the  slaves  of  Adolius, 
to  whom  the  inheritance  of  the  mountain  had  descended,  removed 
the  stones,  to  supply  materials  for  some  rustic  edifice  ;  the  light 
of  the  sun  darted  into  the  cavern,  and  the  seven  sleepers  were 
j>ermitted  to  awake.  After  a  slumber  as  they  thought  of  a  few 
hours,  they  were  pressed  by  the  calls  of  hunger ;  and  resolved 
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that  Jamblichus,  one  of  their  number,  should  secretly  return  to 
the  city  to  purchase  bread  for  the  use  of  his  companions. 

The  youth  (if  we  may  still  employ  that  appellation)  could  no 
longer  recognise  the  once  familiar  aspect  of  his  native  country  ; 
and  his  surprise  was  increased  by  the  appearance  of  a  large  cross, 
triumphantly  erected  over  the  principal  gate  of  Ephesus.  His 
singular  dress,  and  obsolete  language,  confounded  the  baker,  to 
whom  he  offered  an  ancient  medal  of  Decius  as  the  current  coin 
of  the  empire  ;  and  Jamblichus,  on  the  suspicion  of  a  secret 
treasure,  was  draped  before  the  judge.  Their  mutual  inquiries 
produced  the  amazing  discovery,  that  two  centuries  were  almost 
elapsed  since  Jamblichii3  and  his  friends  had  escaped  from  the 
rage  of  a  pagan  tyrant.  The  Bishop  of  Ephesus,  the  clergy,  the 
magistrates,  the  people,  and  as  it  is  said,  the  emperor  Theodosius 
himself,  hastened  to  visit  the  cavern  of  the  seven  sleepers  ;  who 
l>esto\ved  their  benediction,  related  their  story,  and  at  the  same 
instant  peaceably  expired.  The  origin  of  this  marvellous  fable 
cannot  bo  ascribed  to  the  pious  fraud  and  credulity  of  the 
modern  Greeks,  since  the  authentic  tradition  may  be  traced  within 
half  a  century  of  the  supposed  miracle.  James  of  Sarug,  a 
Syrian  Bishop,  who  was  born  only  two  years  after  the  death  of 
the  younger  Theodosius,  has  devoted  one  of  his  two  hundred  and 
thirty  homilies  to  the  praise  of  the  young  men  of  Ephesus. 
Their  legend,  before  the  end  of  the  sixth  century,  was  translated 
from  the  Syriac  into  the  Latin  language,  by  the* care  of  Gregory 
of  Tours. 

The  hostile  communions  of  the  East  preserve  their  memory 
with  equal  reverence  ;  and  their  names  are  honourably  inscribed 
in  the  Roman,  the  Abyssinian,  and  the  Russian  calendar.  Nor  has 
their  reputation  been  confined  to  the  Christian  world.  This 
popular  tale,  which  Mahomet  might  have  learned  when  he  drove 
his  camels  to  the  fairs  of  Syria,  is  introduced,  as  a  divine  reve- 
latiou,  into  the  Koran.  The  story  of  the  seven  sleepers  has  been 
adopted  and  adorned  by  the  nations  from  Bengal  to  Africa,  who 
profess  the  Mahometan  religion  ;  and  some  vestiges  of  a  similar 
tradition  have  been  discovered  in  the  remote  extremities  of 
Scandinavia.  This  easy  and  universal  belief,  so  expressive  of 
the  sense  of  mankind,  may  be  ascribed  to  the  genuine  merit  of 
the  fable  itself.  We  imperceptibly  advance  from  youth  to  ajje, 
without  observing  the  gradual  but  incessant  change  of  human 
affairs  ;  and  even  in  our  larger  experience  of  history,  the  imagi- 
nation is  accustomed,  by  a  perpetual  series  of  causes  and  effects, 
to  unite  the  most  distant  revolutions.  But  if  the  interval  be- 
tween two  memorable  eras  could  be  instantly  annihilated  ;  if  it 
were  possible,  after  a  momentary  slumber  of  two  hundred  years, 
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to  display  the  new  world  to  the  eyes  of  a  spectator,  who  still 
retained  a  lively  and  recent  impression  of  the  old,  his  surprise 
and  his  reflections  would  furnish  the  pleasing  subject  of  a  philo- 
sophical romance.  The  scene  could  not  be  more  advantageously 
placed  than  in  the  two  centuries  which  elapsed  between  the 
reigns  of  Decius  and  of  Theodosius  the  younger. 

During  this  period,  the  seat  of  government  had  been  transported 
from  Rome  to  a  new  city1  on  the  banks  of  the  Thracian  Bospho- 
rus ;  and  the  abuse  cf  a  military  spirit  had  been  suppressed  by 
an  artificial  system  of  tame  and  ceremouious  servitude.  The 
throne  of  the  persecuting  Decius  was  tilled  by  a  succession  of 
Christian  and  orthodox  princes,  who  had  extirpated  the  fabulous 
gods  of  antiquity  ;  and  the  public  devotion  of  the  age  was  impa- 
tient to  exalt  the  saints  and  martyrs  of  the  Catholic  church,  on 
the  altars  of  Diana  and  Hercules.  The  union  of  the  Roman 
empire  was  dissolved  ;  its  genius  was  humbled  in  the  dust ;  and 
armies  of  unknown  barbarians,  issuing  from  the  frozen  regions 
of  the  north,  had  established  their  victorious  reign  over  the 
fairest  provinces  of  Europe  and  Africa. — Gibbon's  '  Itoman 
Empire  J* 

1  What  new  city? 


THE  SPIRIT  OF  EXAGGERATION. 

Unravel.  Disposition.  Magnilled.  Occurrences. 

Adhere.  Inoffensive.  Prosecute.  J'rqjudice. 

Addicted.  Neighbours.  Patience.  Declared. 

It  is  now  impossible  to  unravel  the  truth  of  many  strange 
things  which  are  told  us  of  former  days  ;  for,  before  the  art  of 
printing  was  known,  few  persons  could  read  or  write ;  so  that 
what  was  really  true,  in  passing  from  one  to  another,  soon  be- 
came mingled  with  much  falsehood,  owing  to  the  general  dis- 
position among  men  to  make  wonderful  things  appear  still  more 
wonderful.  This  disposition  to  alter  truth  is  very  wrong  ;  but  it 
is  as  now  observable  as  it  ever  has  been.  The  accounts  given  us 
of  Robin  Hood,  of  Guy  Earl  of  Warwick,  and  of  Whittington, 
Lord  Mayor  of  London,  have  not  been  magnified  more  than 
many  occurrences  of  a  later  date.  Boys  should  endeavour  to 
adhere  strictly  to  truth  in  giving  an  account  of  the  simplest  event, 
as  well  as  of  the  most  remarkable.1  Thousands  of  persons  hardly 
ever  give  a  report  of  a  common  conversation,  without  eithei 
adding  to,  or  taking  away  a  part  of  the  truth.  A  farmer  once 
was  told  that  his  turnip  field  had  been  robbed,  and  that  the 
robbery  had  been  committed  by  a  poor  inoffensive  man,  of  the 
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Dame  of  Palmer,  who,  many  of  the  people  of  the  village  said,  had 
taken  away  a  waggon-load  of  turnips.  Farmer  Brown,  much 
exasperated  by  the  loss  of  his  turnips,  determined  to  prosecute 
poor  Palmer  with  all  the  severity  of  the  law.  With  this  inten- 
tion he  went  to  Molly  Saunders,  the  washerwoman,  who  had  been 
busy  in  spreading  the  report,  to  know  the  whole  truth  ;  but- 
Molly  denied  ever  having  said  anything  about  a  waggon-load  of 
turnips.  It  was  but  a  cart-load  that  Palmer  had  taken,  and 
Dame  Hodson  the  huckster  had  told  her  so,  over  and  over  again. 
The  farmer,  hearing  this,  went  to  Dame  Hodson,  who  said  that 
Molly  Saunders  was  always  making  things  worse  than  they 
really  were  ;  that  Palmer  had  taken  only  a  wheelbarrow-full  of 
turnips,  and  that  she  had  her  account  from  Jenkins  the  tailor. 
Away  went  the  farmer  to  Jenkins  the  tailor,  who  stoutly  denied 
the  account  altogether ;  he  had  only  told  Dame  Hodson  that 
Palmer  had  pulled  up  several  turnips,  but  how  many  he  could 
not  tell,  for  that  he  did  not  see  him  himself,  but  was  told  it  by 
Tom  Slack,  the  ploughman.  Wondering  where  this  would  end, 
Farmer  Brown  next  questioned  Tom  Slack,  who,  in  his  turn, 
declared  tha  the  never  said  a  word  about  seeing  Palmer  pull  up 
several  turnips  ;  he  only  said  he  had  heard  say  that  Palmer  had 
pulled  up  a  turnip,  and  that  Barnes  the  barber  was  the  person 
who  had  told  him  about  it.  The  farmer,  almost  out  of  patience 
at  this  account,  hurried  off  to  Barnes  the  barber,  who  wondered 
much  that  people  should  find  pleasure  in  spreading  idle  tales 
which  had  no  truth  in  them !  He  assured  the  farmer,  that  all  he 
had  said  about  the  matter,  while  he  took  off  the  beard  of  Tom 
Slack,  was,  that  for  all  he  knew,  Palmer  was  as  likely  a  man  to 
pull  up  a  turnip  as  his  neighbours. 

There  are  a  thousand  tales  passing  current  among  us  to  the 
prejudice  of  others,  the  truth  of  which,  if  inquired  into,  would 
dwindle  away  just  like  Farmer  Brown's  waggon-load  of  turnips. 

Truth  is  a  jewel  that  should  be  worn  in  every  bosom.  We 
have,  in  the  death  of  Ananias  and  Sapphira,  an  awful  warning 
against  lying.  If  the  boy  be  inattentive  to  truth,  when  a  man 
he  will  be  addicted  to  falsehood.  All  the  good  qualities  in  the 
world  will  never  make  amends  for  the  want  of  integrity ;  and 
where  truth  abides  not,  integrity  is  not  to  be  found. — *  Boy's 
Week-day  Book.* 

1.  **  Accustom  your  children  constantly  lating  it,  say  that  it  happened  at  another, 

to  a  strict  attention  to  truth,  even  in  the  do  not  let  it  pass,  but  instantly  check 

most  minute  particulars.    If  a  thing  hap-  them :  you  do  not  know  where  deviation 

pened  at  one  window,  and  they,  when  re-  from  truth  will  end.— Johnson. 
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THE  THREE  BLACK  CROWS. 

Two  honest  tradesmen,  meeting  in  the  StraLi, 

One  took  the  other  hriskly  by  the  hand  ; 

"  Hark  ye,"  said  he,  "  'tis  an  odd  story  this 

About  the  crows  !" — "  1  don't  know  what  it  is," 

Replied  his  friend. — "  No !  I'm  surprised  at  that — 

Where  I  come  from,  it  is  the  common  chat ; 

But  you  shall  hear — an  odd  affair  indeed ! 

And  that  it  happened  they  are  all  agreed. 

Not  to  detain  you  from  a  thing  so  strange, 

A  gentleman  who  lives  not  far  from  'Change, 

This  week,  in  short,  as  all  the  Alley  knows, 

Taking  a  vomit,  threw  up  Three  Black  Crows!" 

"  Impossible  !" — "  Nay,  but  'tis  really  true  ; 

I  had  it  from  good  hands,  and  so  may  you." — 

"  From  whose,  I  pray  ?" — So,  having  named  the  man, 

Straight  to  inquire  his  curious  comrade  ran. 

"  Sir,  did  you  tell  " — relating  the  affair ; 

"  Yes,  Sir,  I  did  ;  and,  if  'tis  worth  your  care, 

'Twas  Mr."  Such-a-one— "  who  told  it  me  ; 

But,  by  the  bye,  'twas  Two  black  crows,  not  Three." 

Resolved  to  trace  so  wondrous  an  event, 

Quick  to  the  third,  the  virtuoso  went. 

"  Sir,"— and  so  forth—"  Why,  yes  ;  the  thing  is  fact 

Though,  in  regard  to  number,  not  exact ; 

It  was  not  Two  black  crows,  'twas  only  One  ; 

The  truth  of  that  you  may  depend  upon  : 

The  gentleman  himself  told  me  the  case." — 

"  Where  may  I  find  him  ?" — "  Why,  in  " — such  a  place 

Away  he  went :  and,  having  found  him  out, — 

"  Sir,  be  so  good  as  to  resolve  a  doubt." — 

Then  to  his  last  informant  he  referred, 

And  begged  to  know  if  true  what  he  had  heard ; 

"  Did  you,  Sir,  throw  up  a  black  crow  ?" — "  Not  I  " — 

"  Bless  me  ! — how  people  propagate  a  lie  !  — 

Black  crows  have  been  thrown  up,  Three,  Two,  and  One  ; 

And  here  I  find  all  comes  at  last  to  none  ! 

Did  you  say  anything  of  a  crow  at  all  ?" 

"  Crow— crow — perhaps  I  might, — now  I  recal 

The  matter  over  " — "  And  pray,  Sir,  what  was 't  ?" 

"  Why,  I  was  horrid  sick,  and  at  the  last 

I  did  throw  up,  and  told  my  neighbour  so, 

Something  that  was— as  black,  Sir,  as  a  crow."— Bvrom. 
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ON  CRUELTY  TO  THE  BRUTE  CREATION. 

Extravagant.  Submitted.  Recompense.  Reflection. 

Lacerate.  Vindicate.  Diversion.  Confidence. 

Security.  I'rejudice.  Conduce.  Exposed. 

Conclude.  Mortal.  Noxious.  Deuteronomy. 

I  cannot  think  it  extravagant  to  imagine  that  mankind  are  no 
less  in  pro]>ortion  accountable  for  the  ill  use  of  their  dominion 
over  creatures  of  the  lower  rank  of  beings,  than  for  the  exercise 
of  tyranny  over  their  own  species.  The  more  entirely  the 
inferior  creation  is  submitted  to  our  power,  the  more  answerable 
we  should  seem  for  our  mismanagement  of  it ;  and  the  rather,  as 
every  condition  of  nature  renders  these  creatures  incapable  of 
receiving  anv  recompense  in  another  life  for  their  ill-treatment 
in  this.  Montaigne  thinks  it  some  reflection  upon  human  nature 
itself,  that  few  people  take  delight  in  seeing  beasts  caress  or  play- 
together,  but  almost  every  one  is  pleased  to  see  them  lacerate 
and  worry  one  another.  I  am  sorry  this  temper  is  become 
almost  a  distinguishing  character  of  our  own  nation,  from  the 
observation  which  is  made  by  foreigners  of  our  beloved  pastimes, 
bear-baiting,  cock-fighting,  and  the  like.  We  should  find  it  hard 
to  vindicate  the  destroying  of  anything  that  has  life,  merely  out 
of  wantonness ;  yet  in  this  principle  our  children  are  bred  up, 
and  one  of  the  first  pleasures  we  allow  them  is  the  licence  of  in- 
flicting pain  upon  poor  animals  ;  almost  as  soon  as  we  are  sensible 
what  life  is  ourselves,  we  make  it  our  sport  to  take  it  from  other 
creatures.  I  cannot  but  believe  a  very  good  use  might  be  made 
of  the  fancy  which  children  have  for  birds  and  insects.  Mr. 
Locke  takes  notice  of  a  mother  who  permitted  them  to  her 
children,  but  rewarded  or  punished  them  as  they  treated  them 
well  or  ill.  This  was  no  other  than  entering  them  betimes  into 
a  daily  exercise  of  humanity,  and  improving  their  very  diversions 
to  a  virtue.  I  fancy,  too,  some  advantage  might  be  taken  of  the 
common  notion,  that  it  is  ominous  or  unlucky  to  destroy  some 
sorts  of  birds,  as  swallows  or  martins  ;  this  opinion  might  possibly 
arise  from  the  confidence  these  birds  seem  to  put  in  us  by  build- 
ing under  our  roofs,  so  that  it  is  a  kind  of  violation  of  the  laws 
of  hospitality  to  murder  them.  As  for  Robin  redbreasts,  in 
particular,  it  is  not  improbable  they  owe  their  security  to  the 
old  ballad  of  the  Children  in  the  Wood.  However  it  be,  I  do 
not  know,  I  say,  why  this  prejudice,  well  improved  and  carried 
as  far  as  it  would  go,  might  not  be  made  to  conduce  to  the 
preservation  of  many  innocent  creatures,  which  are  now  exposed 
to  all  the  wantonness  of  an  ignorant  barbarity.  There  is  a  pas- 
sage in  the  book  of  Jonas,  when  God  declares  his  unwillingness 
to  destroy  Nineveh,  where  methinks  that  compassion  of  the 
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Creator,  which  extends  to  the  meanest  rank  of  his  creatures,  is 
expressed  with  wonderful  tenderness — "  Should  I  not  spare 
Nineveh,  that  great  city,  wherein  are  more  than  six  score 
thousand  persons— and  also  much  cattle  ?"  And  we  have  in 
Deutcronony  a  precept  of  great  good-nature  of  this  sort,  with  a 
hlessing  in  form  annexed  to  it,  in  those  words  :  "  If  thou  shalt 
find  a  bird's-nest  in  the  way,  thou  shalt  not  take  the  dam  with  the 
young  ;  but  thou  shalt  in  any  wise  let  the  dam  go  ;  that  it  may 
fce  well  with  thee,  and  that  thou  mayest  prolong  thy  days."  To 
conclude,  there  is  certainly  a  degree  of  gratitude  owing  to  those 
animals  that  serve  us.  As  for  such  as  are  mortal  or  noxious, 
we  have  a  right  to  destroy  them  ;  and  for  those  that  are  neither 
of  advantage  or  prejudice  to  us,  the  common  enjoyment  of  life  is 
what  I  cannot  think  we  ought  to  deprive  them  of. — Pope,  4  The 
Guardian.' 

- — ■ — 

THE  CHILDREN  IN  THE  WOOD. 

Now  ponder  well,  you  parents  deare, 

These  wordes  which  I  shall  write ; 
A  doleful  story  you  shall  heare, 

In  time  brought  forth  to  light. 
A  gentleman  of  good  account 

In  Norfolk  dwelt  of  late, 
Whose  wealth  and  riches  did  surmount 

Most  men  of  his  estate. 

Sore  sick  he  was,  and  like  to  dye, 

No  help  his  life  could  save ; 
His  wife  by  him  as  sicke  did  lye, 

And  both  possest  one  grave. 
No  love  between  these  two  was  lost, 

Each  was  to  other  kinde, 
In  love  they  lived,  in  love  they  dyed, 

And  left  two  babes  behinde  : 

The  one  a  fine  and  pretty  boy, 

Not  passing  three  yeares  olde  ; 
The  other  a  girl  more  young  than  he, 

And  made  in  beautye's  molde, 
The  father  left  his  little  son, 

As  plainlye  doth  appeare, 
When  he  to  perfect  age  should  come, 

Three  hundred  pounds  a  yeare. 
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And  to  his  little  daughter  Jane, 

Two  hundred  poundes  in  gold, 
To  be  paid  downe  on  marriage-day, 

Which  might  not  be  controlled. 
But  if  the  children  chance  to  dye, 

Ere  they  to  age  should  come, 
Their  uncle  should  possesse  their  wealth ; 

For  so  the  will  did  run. 

"  Now,  brother,"  said  the  dying  man, 

"  Look  to  my  children  deare  ; 
Be  good  unto  my  boy  and  girl, 

No  friendes  else  have  they  here  : 
To  God  and  you  I  do  commend 

My  children  night  and  day ; 
A  little  while  be  sure  we  have 

Within  this  world  to  stave. 

"  You  must  be  father  and  mother  both, 

And  uncle  all  in  one  ; 
God  knowes  what  will  become  of  them, 

When  I  am  dead  and  gone." 
With  that  bespake  their  mother  deare, 

"  0  brother  kinde,"  quoth  shee, 
«'  You  are  the  man  must  bring  my  babes 

To  wealth  or  miserie  : 

"  If  you  do  keep  them  carefully, 

Then  God  will  you  reward  ; 
If  otherwise  you  seem  to  deal, 

God  will  your  dcedes  regard." 
With  lippes  as  cold  as  any  stone, 

They  kist  the  children  small : 
"  God  bless  you  both,  my  children  deare  !" 

With  that  the  teares  did  fall. 

These  speeches  then  their  brother  spoke 

To  this  sick  couple  there  ; 
*•  The  keeping  of  your  children  dear, 

Sweet  sister,  do  not  feare  : 
"  God  never  prosper  me  nor  mine, 

Nor  aught  else  that  I  have, 
If  I  do  wrong  your  children  deare, 

When  you  are  layd  in  grave." 
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Their  parents  being  dead  and  gone, 

The  children  home  he  takes, 
And  brings  them  both  unto  his  house, 

Where  much  of  them  he  makes. 
He  had  not  kept  these  pretty  babes 

A  twelvemonth  and  a  daye, 
But,  for  their  wealth,  he  did  devise 

To  make  them  both  awaye. 

He  bargain'd  with  two  ruffians  rude, 

Which  were  of  furious  mood, 
That  they  should  take  the  children  young, 

And  slay  them  in  a  wood. 
He  told  his  wife,  and  all  he  had, 

He  would  the  children  send 
To  be  brought  up  in  faire  Londdn, 

With  one  that  was  his  friend. 

Away  then  went  the  pretty  babes, 

Rejoycing  at  that  tide, 
Rejoycing  with  a  merry  minde 

They  should  on  cock-horse  ride. 
They  prate  and  prattle  pleasantly, 

As  they  rode  on  the  waye, 
To  those  that  should  their  butchers  be, 

And  work  their  lives'  decaye  : 

So  that  the  pretty  speeche  they  had, 

Made  murtherers'  hearts  relent : 
And  they  that  tooke  the  deed  to  do, 

Full  sore  they  did  repent. 
Yet  one  of  them,  more  hard  of  heart, 

Did  vowe  to  do  his  charge, 
Because  the  wretch  that  hired  him 

Had  paid  him  very  large. 

The  other  would  not  agree  thereto, 

So  here  they  fell  at  strife  ; 
With  one  another  they  did  fight, 

About  the  children's  life  : 
And  he  that  was  of  mildest  mood 

Did  slay  the  other  there, 
Within  an  unfrequented  wood  ; 

Where  babes  did  quake  for  feare ! 
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lie  took  the  children  by  the  hand, 

When  teares  stood  in  their  eye, 
And  bade  them  come  and  go  with  him, 

And  look  they  did  not  crye : 
And  two  long  miles  he  ledd  them  thus, 

While  they  for  bread  complaine  : 
"  Stay  here,"  quoth  he,  "  I'll  bring  ye  bread, 

When  I  do  come  againe." 

These  pretty  babes,  with  hand  in  hand, 

Went  wandering  up  and  downe  ; 
But  never  more  they  sawe  the  man 

Approaching  from  the  town  ; 
Their  prettye  lippes,  with  blackberries, 

Were  all  besmeared  and  dyed, 
And  when  they  sawe  the  darksome  night, 

They  sat  them  downe  and  cryed. 

Thus  wandered  these  two  prettye  babes, 

Till  deathe  did  end  their  grief, 
In  one  another's  armes  they  dyed, 

As  babes  wanting  relief : 
No  burial  these  prettye  babes 

Of  any  man  receives, 
Till  robin  red-breast  painfully 

Did  cover  them  with  leaves. 

And  now  the  heavy  wrathe  of  God 

Upon  their  uncle  fell ;  * 
Yea,  fearful  fiends  did  haunt  his  house, 

His  conscience  felt  an  hell : 
His  barnes  were  fired,  his  goods  consumed, 

His  lande  were  barren  made 
His  cattle  dyed  within  the  field, 

And  nothing  with  him  stayd. 

And  in  the  voyage  of  Portugal 

Two  of  his  sonnes  did  dye  ; 
And,  to  conclude,  himself  was  brought 

Unto  much  miserye  : 
He  pawned  and  mortgaged  all  his  land 

Ere  seven  years  came  about ; 
And  now  at  length  this  wicked  act 

Did  by  this  meanes  come  out : 
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The  fellowe,  that  did  take  in  hand 

These  children  for  to  kill, 
Was  for  a  robbery  judged  to  dye, 

As  was  God's  blessed  will : 
Who  did  confess  the  very  truth, 

The  which  is  here  exprest ; 
Their  uncle  dyed  while  he  for  debt 

Did  long  in  prison  rest. 

All  you  that  be  executors, 

And  overseers  eke, 
Of  children  that  be  fatherless, 

And  infants  mild  and  meek  : 
Take  you  example  by  this  thing, 

And  yield  to  each  his  right, 
Lest  God  with  such  like  miserye 

Your  wicked  minds  requite. 


Old  Ballad. 


FRANKLIN'S  VISIT  TO  HIS  MOTHER. 


Appearance. 

Intending. 

Attract. 

Inconvenience. 

Imposed. 

Interference. 

Inquired. 


Existence. 

Prevented. 

Company. 

Introduced. 

Apology. 

Confidence. 

Exhibited. 


Entertainer!. 

Conversation. 

Punctual. 

Extend. 

Charily. 

Securing. 

Emotion. 


Requested. 

Succeeded. 

Education. 

Eloquence. 

Aversion. 

Compelled. 

Countenance. 


Franklin  had  been  some  years  absent  from  his  native  city,1  and 
was  at  that  period  of  life  when  the  greatest  and  most  rapid  alter- 
ation is  made  in  the  human  appearance.  He  was  sensible  that 
his  person  had  been  so  much  changed  that  his  mother  would  not 
know  him,  unless  there  were  some  instinct  to  point  out,  at  a 
single  glance,  the  child  to  its  parent.  To  discover  the  existence 
of  this  instinct  by  actual  experiment,  Franklin  determined  to 
introduce  himself  to  his  mother  as  a  stranger,  and  to  watch 
narrowly  for  the  moment  in  which  she  should  discover  her  son. 
On  the  afternoon  of  a  sullen  cold  day,  in  the  month  of  January, 
he  knocked  at  his  mother's  door,  and  asked  to  speak  with  Mrs. 
Franklin.  He  found  the  old  lady  knitting  before  the  parlour 
fire,  introduced  himself,  by  observing  that  he  had  been  informed 
she  entertained  travellers,  and  requested  a  night's  lodging. 

She  eyed  him  with  coldness,  and  assured  him  that  he  had  been 
misinformed — that  she  did  not  keep  a  tavern,  though  to  oblige 
some  members  of  the  legislature,  she  took  a  number  of  them  into 
her  family  during  the  session  ;  and  at  that  time  had  four  members 
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of  the  Council,  and  six  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  who 
boarded  with  her.  She  added  that  all  her  beds  were  full,  and 
went  on  knitting  with  a  great  deal  of  vehemence. 

Franklin  wrapped  his  coat  around  him,  pretending  to  shiver 
with  the  cold,  observing  that  it  was  very  chilly  weather.  It  was, 
of  course,  nothing  more  than  civil  for  the  old  lady  to  ask  him  to 
stop  and  warm  himself.  She  pointed  to  a  chair,  and  he  drew 
himself  up  to  the  tire. 

The  entrance  of  her  boarders  prevented  any  further  conversation. 
Coffee  was  soon  served,  and  the  stranger  partook  with  the  rest  of 
the  family.  To  the  coffee,  according  to  the  custom  of  the  times, 
succeeded  a  plate  of  apples,  pipes,  and  a  paper  of  tobacco.  A 
pleasant  circle  of  smokers  was  then  formed  about  the  fire. 
Agreeable  conversation  followed.  Jokes  were  cracked,  stories 
told,  and  Franklin  was  so  sensible  and  entertaining  as  to  attract 
the  attention  of  the  whole  company.  In  this  manner  the  moments 
passed  pleasantly  and  swiftly  along,  and  it  was  eight  o'clock 
before  any  of  them  expected  it.  This  was  the  hour  of  supper, 
and  Mrs.  Franklin  was  always  as  punctual  as  the  clock.  Busied 
with  family  affairs,  she  supposed  the  stranger  had  quitted  the 
house  immediately  after  coffee.  Imagine  her  surprise,  when  she 
saw  him,  with  the  utmost  coolness  and  impudence,  taking  his 
seat  with  the  family  at  the  supper  table ! 

Immediately  after  supper  she  called  an  elderly  gentleman,  a 
member  of  the  Council,  with  whom  she  was  in  the  habit  of  con- 
sulting, into  another  room,  complained  of  the  rudeness  of  the 
stranger,  told  the  manner  of  his  coming  into  the  house,  observed 
that  he  appeared  like  a  foreigner,  and,  she  thought,  had  something 
about  him  very  suspicious.  The  old  gentleman  assured  her  that 
she  need  not  be  under  any  alarm,  that  the  stranger  was  a  man  of 
education  and  agreeable  manners,  and  was,  probably,  unaware  of 
the  lateness  of  the  hour.  He  added,  that  it  would  be  well  to  call 
him  aside,  and  repeat  to  him  that  she  was  unable  to  give  him 
lodgings.  She  accordingly  sent  her  maid  to  him,  and  then 
repeated  the  account  of  their  situation ;  observed  that  it  grew  late, 
and  gently  hinted  that  he  would  do  well  to  seek  out  other  accom- 
modations. The  stranger  replied  that  he  should  be  very  sorry  to 
put  her  to  any  inconvenience,  and  would  retire  after  smoking 
one  more  pipe  with  her  boarders.  He  returned  to  the  company, 
filled  his  pipe,  and  began  talking  as  pleasantly  and  forcibly  as 
ever.  He  recounted  the  hardships,  and  praised  the  piety  and 
wisdom  of  their  ancestors. 

A  gentleman  present  mentioned  the  subject  of  the  day's  debate 
in  ttye  House  of  Representatives.  A  bill  had  been  introduced  to 
extend  the  powers  of  the  royal  governor.    The  stranger  imme- 
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diately  entered  upon  the  subject/  supported  the  rights  of  the 
colonies  with  many  arguments  and  much  eloquence,  and  showed 
a  great  familiarity  with  the  names  of  influential  members  of  the 
house  in  the  time  of  Governor  Dudley. 

The  conversation  was  so  animated  and  interesting,  that  the 
clock  struck  eleven  unnoticed  by  the  delighted  circle.  The 
patience  of  Mrs.  Franklin  was  by  this  time  completely  exhausted. 
•She  now  entered  the  room,  and,  before  the  whole  company,  ad- 
dressed the  stranger  with  much  anger  ;  told  him  plainly  that  she 
thought  herself  imposed  upon,  that  she  was  a  lone  woman  but  had 
friends  who  would  protect  her,  and  concluded  by  telling  him  to 
leave  the  house.  Franklin  made  a  slight  apology,  put  on  his 
great  coat  and  hat,  took  a  polite  leave  of  the  company,  and 
approached  the  street  door,  lighted  by  the  maid,  and  attended  by 
the  mistress. 

While  the  company  had  been  enjoying  themselves  within,  a 
most  tremendous  snow-storm  had  filled  the  streets,  knee-deep ; 
and  no  sooner  had  the  maid  lifted  the  latch,  than  a  roaring 
wind  forced  open  the  door,  put  out  the  light,  and  almost  filled 
the  entry  with  drifted  snow  and  hail.  As  soon  as  the  candle  was 
relighted,  the  stranger  cast  a  mournful  look  on  the  lady  of  the 
mansion,  and  said — "  My  dear  madam,  if  you  turn  me  out  of  your 
house  in  this  dreadful  storm,  I  am  a  stranger  in  the  town,  and 
shall  certainly  perish  in  the  streets.  You  look  like  a  charitable 
lady ;  I  should  not  think  you  could  refuse  shelter  to  a  dog  on 
such  a  night."  "  Don't  tell  me  of  charity,"  said  the  offended 
matron ;  "  charity  begins  at  home.  It  is  your  own  fault  that 
you  stayed  so  long.  In  short,  sir,  I  do  not  like  your  looks,  or  your 
conduct  in  thus  forcing  yourself  upon  my  family,  and  I  fear  you 
have  some  bad  designs." 

The  good  lady  had  grown  so  angry  as  to  raise  her  voice  much 
above  its  ordinary  pitch,  and  the  noise  drew  all  the  company  into 
Ae  entry.  They  did  not  agree  with  Mrs.  Franklin  in  respect  to 
the  stranger  at  all.  He  seemed  to  them  to  be  a  very  honest, 
clever-looking  fellow,  aud,  so  far  from  wishing  to  turn  him  out 
of  the  house,  there  was  not  one  of  them  but  what  would  have 
been  glad  to  have  him  for  a  fellow-boarder.  They  thought  him 
very  sensible  and  pleasant,  and  could  not  account  for  their  land- 
lady's aversion. 

At  length,  by  their  united  interference,  the  stranger  was  per- 
mitted to  remain  in  the  house.  There  was  no  bed  or  part  of  a 
bed  unoccupied,  and  he  was  obliged  to  sleep  all  night  on  an  easy 
chair,  before  the  parlour  fire.  Although  her  boarders  appeared 
to  have  perfect  confidence  in  his  honesty,  it  was  not  so  with  Mrs. 
Franklin.   She  very  carefully  collected  her  silver  spoons,  pepper- 
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box,  and  porringer,  from  her  closet,  and  after  securing  the  parlour 
door,  by  sticking  a  fork  over  the  latch,  carried  them  to  her  chamber. 
She  charged  the  negro  man  to  sleep  with  his  clothes  on,  to  take 
the  great  cleaver  to  bed  with  him,  and  to  wake  up  and  seize  the 
vagrant  at  the  first  noise  he  made  in  plundering  the  house.  The 
good  lady  then  retired  to  bed  with  her  maid,  whom  she  compelled 
to  sleep  in  the  same  room. 

After  a  very  restless  night,  Mrs.  Franklin  rose  before  the  sun. 
She  called  her  domestics,  and  proceeded  with  them  in  a  body  to 
unfasten  the  parlour  door.  To  her  great  astonishment,  she  found 
her  guest  quietly  sleeping  in  his  chair.  She  now  began  to  feel 
sorry  for  her  suspicions.  Awaking  him  with  a  cheerful  good 
morning,  she  inquired  how  he  had  rested,  and  invited  him  to 
partake  of  her  breakfast,  which  was  always  served  before  that  of 
her  boarders. 

"  Pray,  sir,"  said  the  old  lady,  as  they  were  sipping  their  cho- 
colate at  the  breakfast  table,  "  as  you  appear  to  be  a  stranger 
here,  to  what  distant  country  do  you  belong  ?"  p 

Franklin  put  a  little  more  sugar  into  his  chocolate,  and,  helping 
himself  to  a  slice  of  toast,  replied  that  he  belonged  to  the  city  of 
Philadelphia.  At  the  mention  of  this  word,  the  old  lady,  for  the 
first  time,  exhibited  emotion.  "Philadelphia?"  said  she,  "if 
you  live  in  Philadelphia,  perhaps  you  know  our  Ben  ?" 

"  Who,  madam  ?"  replied  Franklin,  in  the  same  cool  and  un- 
disturbed manner  that  he  had  put  on  ever  since  he  entered  the 
house.  "  Why,  Ben  Franklin,"  said  the  mother ;  "  my  Ben — 
oh  !  he  is  the  dearest  child  that  ever  blessed  a  mother." 

"  What,"  said  the  stranger,  "  is  Ben  Franklin,  the  printer, 
your  son  ?  Why,  he  is  my  most  intimate  friend  :  he  and  I 
lodge  in  the  same  room." 

"0!  Heaven  forgive  me!"  exclaimed  the  old  lady;  "and 
have  I  suffered  an  acquaintance  of  my  Benny  to  sleep  on  this  hard 
chair,  while  I  myself  rested  on  a  good  bed?"  ^ 

We  can  well  imagine  that  the  mother  was  very  much  astonished 
when  she  found  that  it  was  not  an  acquaintance  of  her  son,  but 
her  son  h'mself,  whose  countenance  and  person  had  been  so 
much  changed,  that  she  had  even  been  on  the  point  of  turning 
him  out  of  doors !  She  was  delighted  to  embrace  him  once 
more  before  she  died,  and  was  quite  pleased  that  the  members  of 
the  council  had  found  him  so  agreeable  a  fellow  as  to  insist  that 
he  should  remain  all  night  in  the  house. —Parley's  'Life  of 
Franklin.'' 

1.  Franklin,  the  celebrated  philoso-  turned  to  his  native  land,  and  took  a  lead- 
pher,  patriot,  and  statesman,  was  born   ing  part  in  securing  the  independence  of 
January  17,  1706,  in  Boston.   He  was   America.    He  died  in  1790,  at  the  age  of 
brought  up  a  printer ;  he  worked  as  a  eighty-four, 
journeyman  some  time  in  J/mdon,  but  re- 
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YOUNG  BIRDS  TAKING  WING. 

'Tis  on  some  evening,  sunny,  grateful,  mild, 

When  nought  but  balm  is  breathing  through  the  woods, 

With  yellow  lustre  bright,  that  the  new  tribes 

Visit  the  spacious  heavens,  and  look  abroad 

On  Nature's  common,  far  as  they  can  see 

Or  wing  their  range  and  pasture.    O'er  the  boughs 

Dancing  about,  still  at  the  giddy  verge 

Their  resolution  fails  ;  their  pinions  still 

In  loose  libration  stretched,  to  trust  the  void, 

Trembling,  refuse  :  till  down  before  them  fly 

The  parent-guides,  and  chide,  exhort,  command, 

Or  push  them  off.    The  surging  air  receives 

The  plumy  burthen ;  and  their  self-taught  wings 

"Winnow  the  waving  element.    On  ground 

Alighted,  bolder  up  again  they  lead, 

Farther  and  farther  on,  the  lengthening  flight ; 

Till,  vanished  every  fear,  and  every  power, 

Roused  into  life  and  action,  light  in  air, 

The  acquitted  parents  see  their  soaring  race, 

And  once  rejoicing,  never  know  them  more. 

Thomson. 

WIT  AND  HUMOUR. 


Convinced. 

Respected. 

Defrauds. 

Ingredients. 

Incompatible. 


Tendency. 

Incursions. 

Admiration. 

Decision. 

Benevolence. 


Corrupt. 

Principles. 

Extinguished. 

Description. 

Reluctant. 


Amusement. 

Audience. 
Influence. 
Eloquence. 
Penet  rates. 


I  wish,  after  all  I  have  said  about  wit  and  humour,  I  could 
satisfy  myself  of  their  good  effects  upon  the  character  and  dis- 
position ;  but  I  am  convinced  the  probable  tendency  of  both 
is  to  corrupt  the  understanding  and  the  heart.  I  am  not  speaking 
of  wit  where  it  is  kept  down  by  more  serious  qualities  of  mind. 
Profound  wits,  though  they  are  generally  courted  for  the  amuse- 
ment they  afford,  are  seldom  respected  for  the  qualities  they 
possess.  The  habit  of  seeing  things  in  a  witty  point  of  view, 
increases,  and  makes  incursions  from  its  own  proper  regions, 
upon  principles  and  opinions  which  are  ever  held  sacred  by  the 
wise  and  good.  A  witty  man  is  a  dramatic  performer  :  in  process 
of  time  he  can  no  more  exist  without  applause,  than  he  can  exist 
without  air  ;  if  his  audience  be  small,  or  if  they  are  inattentive, 
or  if  a  new  wit  defrauds  him  of  any  portion  of  his  admiration,  it 
is  all  over  with  him — he  sickens  and  is  extinguished.  The 
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applauses  of  the  theatre  on  which  he  performs  are  so  essential  to 
him,  that  he  must  obtain  them  at  the  expense  of  decency, 
friendship,  and  good  feeling.  It  must  always  be  probable,  too, 
that  a  mere  wit  is  a  person  of  light  and  frivolous  understanding. 
His  business  is  not  to  discover  relations  of  ideas  that  are  useful, 
and  have  a  real  influence  upon  life,  but  to  discover  the  more 
trifling  relations  which  are  only  amusing ;  he  never  looks  at 
things  with  the  naked  eye  of  common  sense,  but  is  always  gazing 
at  the  world  through  a  Claude  Lorraine  glass, — discovering  a 
thousand  appearances  which  are  created  only  by  the  instrument 
of  inspection,  and  covering  every  object  with  fictitious  and  un- 
natural colours.  In  short,  the  character  of  a  mere  wit  it  is 
impossible  to  consider  as  very  amiable,  very  resectable,  or  very 
safe.  So  far  the  world,  in  judging  of  wit  where  it  has  swallowed 
up  all  other  qualities,  judge  aright ;  but  I  doubt  if  they  are 
sufficiently  indulgent  to  this  faculty  where  it  exists  in  a  lesser 
degree,  and  as  one  out  of  the  many  ingredients  of  the  under- 
standing. There  is  an  association  in  men's  minds  between 
dulness  and  wisdom,  amusement  and  folly,  which  has  a  powerful 
influence  in  decision  upon  character,  and  is  not  overcome  without 
considerable  difficulty.  The  reason  is,  that  the  outward  signs 
of  a  dull  man  and  a  wise  man  are  the  same,  and  so  are  the 
outward  si^ns  of  a  frivolous  man  and  a  witty  man  ;  and  we  are 
not  to  expect  that  the  majority  will  be  disposed  to  look  to  much 
more  than  the  outward  sign.  I  believe  the  fact  to  be,  that  wit 
is  very  seldom  the  only  eminent  quality  which  resides  in  the 
mind  of  any  man  ;  it  is  commonly  accompanied  by  many  othei 
talents  of  every  description,  and  ought  to  be  considered  as  a 
strong  evidence  of  a  fertile  and  superior  understanding. 

Almost  all  the  great  poets,  orators,  and  statesmen  of  all  times 
have  been  witty  :  Caesar,  Alexander,  Aristotle,  Descartes,  and 
Lord  Bacon  were  witty  men  ;  so  were  Cicero,  Shakespeare,  Demo- 
sthenes, Boileau,  Pope,  Dryden,  Fontenelle,  Jonson,  Waller,  Cow- 
ley, Solon,  Socrates,  Dr.  Johnson,  and  almost  every  man  who  has 
made  a  distinguished  figure  in  the  House  of  Commons.  1  have 
talked  of  the  danger  of  wit :  I  do  not  mean  by  that  to  enter  into 
common-place  declamation  against  faculties  because  they  are 
dangerous  ;  wit  is  dangerous,  eloquence  is  dangerous,  a  talent  for 
observation  is  dangerous,  everything  is  dangerous  that  has  effi- 
cacy and  vigour  for  its  characteristics  ;  nothing  is  safe  but  me- 
diocrity. The  business  is,  in  conducting  the  undertaking  well, 
to  risk  something  ;  to  aim  at  uniting  things  that  are  commonly 
incompatible.  The  meaning  of  an  extraordinary  man  is,  that 
he  is  eight  men,  not  one  man  ;  that  he  has  as  much  wit  as  if  he 
had  no  sense,  and  as  much  sense  as  if  ho  had  no  wit ;  that  his 
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conduct  is  as  judicious  as  if  he  were  the  dullest  of  human  beings, 
and  his  imagination  as  brilliant  as  if  he  were  irretrievably  ruined. 
Hut  when  wit  is  combined  with  sense  and  information ;  when 
it  is  softened  by  benevolence,  and  restrained  by  strong  principle  ; 
when  it  is  in  the  hands  of  a  man  who  can  use  it  and  despise  it, 
who  can  be  witty  and  something  much  better  than  witty,  who 
loves  honour,  justice,  decency,  good  nature,  morality,  and  religion 
ten  thousand  times  better  than  wit — wit  is  then  a  beautiful  and 
delightful  part  of  our  nature. 

There  is  no  more  interesting  spectacle  than  to  see  the  effects  of 
wit  upon  the  different  characters  of  men ;  than  to  observe  its 
expanding  caution,  relaxing  dignity,  unfreezing  coldness — 
teaching  age,  and  care,  and  pain  to  6mile — extorting  reluctant 
gleams  of  pleasure  from  melancholy,  and  charming  even  the 
pangs  of  grief.  It  is  pleasant  to  observe  how  it  penetrates  through 
the  coldness  and  awkwardness  of  society,  gradually  bringing 
men  nearer  together,  and,  like  the  combined  force  of  wine  and 
oil,  giving  every  man  a  glad  heart  and  shining  countenance. 
Genuine  and  innocent  wit,  like  this,  is  surely  the  flavour  of  the 
mind !  Man  could  direct  his  ways  by  plain  reason,  and  support 
his  life  by  tasteless  food  ;  but  God  has  given  us  wit,  and  flavour, 
and  brightness,  and  laughter,  and  perfumes  to  enliven  the  days 
of  man's  pilgrimage,  and  to  "  charm  his  pained  steps  over  the 
burning  marie."— Sydney  Smith. 


THE  SOLITARY  REAPER. 

Behold  her,  single  in  the  field, 
Yon  solitary  Highland  lass ! 
Reaping  and  singing  by  herself ; 
Stop  here,  or  gently  pass ! 
Alone  she  cuts  and  binds  the  grain, 
And  sings  a  melancholy  strain  ; 
0  listen !  for  the  vale  profound 
Is  overflowing  with  the  sound. 

No  nightingale  did  ever  chant 
More  welcome  notes  to  weary  bands 
Of  travellers,  in  some  shady  haunt 
Among  Arabian  sands ; 
Such  thrilling  voice  was  never  heard 
In  spring-time  from  the  cuckoo-bird, 
Breaking  the  silence  of  the  seas 
Among  the  farthest  Hebrides. 
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Will  no  one  tell  me  what  she  sings  ? 
Perhaps  the  plaintive  num hers  flow 
For  old,  unhappy,  far-off  things, 
And  battles  long  ago, — 
Or  is  it  some  more  humhle  lay, 
Familiar  matter  of  to-day  ? 
Some  natural  sorrow,  loss,  or  pain, 
That  has  been,  and  may  be  again ! 

Whate'er  the  theme,  the  maiden  sang 
As  if  her  song  could  have  no  ending  ; 
I  saw  her  singing  at  her  work, 
And  o'er  the  sickle  bending ; — 
I  listened, — motionless  and  still ; 
And  when  I  mounted  up  the  hill, 
The  music  in  my  heart  I  bore 
Long  after  it  was  heard  no  more. 

Wordsworth. 

< 


ON  CRUELTY  TO  ANIMALS. 

Explained.  Defend.  Succeeded.  Convincing. 

Committed.  Trisects.  Accusations.  Confounded. 

No  boy  is  the  happier  for  bad  qualities,  though  they  are  so 

common  among  young  people ;  many  children  find  delight  in 

tormenting  defenceless  creatures,  and  in  unnecessarily  destroying 

insects,  forgetting  the  old  saying — 

«'  Destroy  them  not,  for  all  things  ought  to  live: 
Take  not  away  the  life  thou  canst  not  give." 

A  father  once  rebuked  his  cruel  children  in  the  following 
manner :  he  told  them  that  he  had  some  very  heavy  charges  to 
bring  against  them,  and  that  the  complainants  whom  they  had 
injured  were  all  in  the  next  room,  and  would  appear  against  them. 
The  children  were  much  frightened  at  this,  and  begged  hard 
to  know  what  it  was  they  were  charged  with.  Their  father 
told  them  that  one  complainant  had  been  pushed  by  them  into  a 
puddle  up  to  his  knees  ;  another  wounded  by  a  sharp  pike  ;  a 
third  knocked  down  ;  a  fourth  stoned  ;  a  fifth  robbed  of  all  that 
his  house  contained ;  and  a  sixth  frightened  almost  out  of  his 
senses.  All  the  children  denied  the  truth  of  these  accusations, 
and  declared  that  they  had  never  been  guilty  of  such  cruelty 
in  their  lives  ;  but  the  father  told  them,  he  could  not  believe 
them,  for  that  children  who  were  cruel  would  not  scruple  to  tell 
falsehoods.  He  then  fetched  a  basket  from  the  next  room,  and 
placed  it  on  the  table.    Uncovering  the  basket,  he  took  out  a 
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poor  fly,  which  one  of  them  had  wantonly  pushed  into  a  cup 
of  treacle ;  a  cock-chafer,  which  they  had  been  spinning ;  a 
butterfly,  which  they  had  knocked  down  as  he  was  flying  over 
the  garden  ;  a  frog,  whose  leg  they  had  broken  with  a  stone,  as 
he  hopped  about  by  the  side  of  a  pond  ;  and  a  bird's  nest,  with 
the  eggs  they  had  taken  from  it.  He  then  went  out,  and  re- 
turned with  a  dog,  to  whose  tail  they  had  cruelly  tied  an  old  tin 
kettle,  which  rattled  against  the  ground  as  he  ran,  and  drove 
him  almost  mad.  The  children  were  all  confounded.  Their 
father  explained  to  them,  that  if  they  had  committed  those  acts 
of  cruelty  towards  their  fellow-creatures  they  would  have  been 
severely  punished ;  but  that  their  wickedness  was  not  less 
clearly  shown  by  being  committed  against  feeble  and  helpless 
creatures,  which  had  power  neither  to  defend  themselves,  nor  to 
punish  their  tormentors.  They  cried  while  their  father  spoke 
of  the  bird's  nest,  and  he  succeeded  in  convincing  them  of  the 
sin  which  they  had  committed ;  and  though  the  punishment  he 
inflicted  was  light  compared  with  their  cruelty,  it  impressed  on 
their  youthful  minds  the  remembrance  of  their  transgression, 
and  they  did  not  again  practise  cruelty.  The  child  who  is  cruel 
to  insects,  or  animals,  is  a  tormentor  of  God's  creatures,  and  may 
well  fear  His  judgments  whose  tender  mercies  are  over  all  his 
works,  and  without  whose  permission  not  a  sparrow  falleth  to  the 
ground.  It  is  better  to  overcome  evil  in  our  youth,  than  to  let 
it  overcome  us  in  our  manhood. — '  Boy's  Week-day  Book.' 


THE  SELFISH  MAN. 

"Who  should  lament  for  him  within  whose  heart 

Love  had  no  place,  nor  tiatural  charity  ? 

The  parlour  spaniel,  when  she  heard  his  step, 

Kose  slowly  from  the  hearth,  and  stole  aside 

With  creeping  pace ;  she  never  raised  her  eyes 

To  woo  kind  words  from  him,  nor  laid  her  head 

Unpraised  upon  his  knee,  with  fondling  whine. 

How  could  it  be  but  thus  ?  Arithmetic 

Was  the  sole  science  he  was  ever  taught ; 

The  multiplication-table  was  his  creed, 

His  paternoster,  and  his  decalogue. 

When  yet  he  was  a  boy,  and  should  have  breathed 

The  open  air  and  sunshine  of  the  fields, 

To  give  his  blood  its  natural  spring  and  play, 

He  in  a  close  and  dusky  counting-house, 

Smoke-dried  and  seared,  and  shrivelled  up  his  heart. 
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So,  from  the  way  in  which  he  was  trained  up, 
His  feet  departed  not ;  he  toiled  and  moiled, 
Poor  muck-worm !  through  his  threescore  years  and  ten  ; 
And  when  the  earth  shall  now  be  shovelled  on  him, 
If  that  which  served  him  for  a  soul  were  still 
Within  its  husk,  'twould  still  be  dirt  to  dirt. 


Let  the  young  go  out,  under  the  descending  sun  of  autumn,  into 
the  fields  of  nature.  Their  hearts  are  now  ardent  with  hope, 
with  the  hope  of  fame,  of  honour,  of  happiness ;  and  in  the.  long 
perspective  which  is  before  them,  their  imagination  creates  a 
wcrid  where  all  things  give  enjoyment.  Let  the  scenes  which 
they  now  witness,  moderate  but  not  extinguish  their  ambition  ; 
while  they  see  the  yearly  desolation  of  nature,  let  them  see  it  as 
the  emblem  of  hope ;  while  they  feel  the  disproportion  between 
the  power  they  possess,  and  the  time  allotted  for  their  employ- 
ment, let  them  carry  their  ambitious  eye  beyond  the  world  ;  and 
while,  in  these  sacred  solitudes,  a  voice  in  their  own  bosom  corre- 
sponds to  the  voice  of  decaying  nature,  let  them  take  that  high 
decision  which  becomes  those  who  feel  themselves  the  inhabitants 
of  a  greater  world,  and  who  look  to  a  being  incapable  of  decay. 

Let  the  busy  and  the  active  pause  for  a  time  amid  the  scenes 
which  surround  them,  and  learn  the  high  lesson  which  nature 
teaches  in  the  hours  of  its  fall.  They  are  now  ardent  with  all 
the  desires  of  mortality ;  fame  and  interest  and  pleasure  are  dis- 
playing to  them  their  shadowy  promises ;  and,  in  the  vulgar  race 
of  life,  many  weak  and  many  worthless  passions  are  too  easily 
engendered.  Let  them  withdraw  themselves  for  a  time  from  the 
agitation  of  the  world  ;  let  them  mark  the  desolation  of  summer, 
and  listen  to  the  winds  of  winter,  that  begin  to  murmur  above 
their  heads.  It  is  a  scene  which,  with  all  its  power,  has  yet  no 
reproach ;  it  tells  them  that  such  is  also  the  fate  to  which  they 
must  come ;  that  the  pulse  of  passion  must  one  day  beat  low  ; 
that  the  illusions  of  time  must  pass ;  and  "  that  the  spirit  must 
return  to  Him  who  gave  it."  It  reminds  them,  with  gentle 
voice,  of  that  innocence  in  which  life  began,  and  for  which  no 
prosperity  of  vice  can  make  any  compensation  ;  that  the  angel  who 
is  one  day  to  stand  upon  the  earth,  and  to  "  swear  that  time 
shall  be  no  more,"  seems  now  to  whisper  to  them,  amid  the 
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hollow  winds  of  the  year,  what  manner  of  men  they  ought  to  be 
who  must  meet  that  decisive  hour. 

There  is  an  eventide  in  human  life,  a  season  when  the  eye 
becomes  dim,  and  the  strength  decays,  and  when  the  winter  of 
age  begins  to  shed  upon  the  human  head  its  prophetic  snow. 
The  spring  and  summer  of  your  days  are  gone,  and  with  them, 
not  only  the  joys  they  knew,  but  many  of  the  friends  who  gave 
them.  You  have  entered  upon  the  autumn  of  your  being ;  and 
whatever  may  have  been  the  profusion  of  your  spring,  or  the 
warm  intemperance  of  your  summer,  there  is  yet  a  season  of 
stillness  and  of  solitude  which  the  beneficence  of  Heaven  affords 
you,  in  which  you  may  meditate  upon  the  past  and  the  future, 
and  prepare  for  the  mighty  change  you  are  soon  to  undergo. 

If  it  be  thus  you  have  the  wisdom  to  use  the  decaying  season 
of  nature,  it  brings  with  it  consolations  more  valuable  than  all 
the  enjoyments  of  former  days.  It  is  now  that  you  may  under- 
stand the  magnificent  language  of  Heaven— it  mingles  its  voice 
with  that  of  revelation — it  summons  you,  in  these  hours  when 
the  leaves  fall,  and  the  winter  is  gathering,  to  that  evening  study 
which  the  mercy  of  Heaven  has  provided  in  the  Book  of  Sal- 
vation ;  and  while  the  shadowy  valley  opens  which  leads  to  the 
abode  of  death,  it  speaks  of  that  hand  that  can  comfort  and  can 
save,  and  which  can  conduct  to  those  "  green  pastures,  and  those 
still  waters,"  where  there  is  an  eternal  spring  for  the  children  of 
God.— Alison's  4 Sermons' 

THE  FALL  OF  THE  LEAF. 

See  the  leaves  around  us  falling, 

Dry  and  withered  to  the  ground, 
Thus  to  thoughtless  mortals  calling 

In  a  sad  and  solemn  sound  : — 

"  Sons  of  Adam,  once  in  Eden, 

Blighted  when  like  us  he  fell ; 
Hear  the  lecture  we  are  reading, 

'Tis,  alas !  the  truth  we  tell. 

"  Virgins,  much,  too  much  presuming 

On  your  boasted  white  and  red  ; 
View  us,  late  in  beauty  blooming, 

Numbered  now  among  the  dead, 

"  Griping  misers,  nightly  waking, 

See  the  end  of  all  your  care, 
Fled  on  wings  of  our  own  making, 

We  have  left  our  owners  bare, 
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"Sons  of  honour,  fed  on  praises, 
Fluttering  high  in  fancied  worth  ; 

Lo  !  the  fickle  air  that  raises, 
Brings  us  down  to  parent  earth. 

"  Learned  sophs,  in  systems  jaded, 

Who  for  new  ones  daily  call ; 
Cease  at  length  by  us  persuaded, 

Every  leaf  must  have  its  fail. 

"  Youths,  though  yet  no  losses  grieve  you, 

Gay  in  health  and  manly  grace, 
Let  not  cloudieas  skies  deceive  you, 

Summer  gives  to  Autumn  place. 

"  Venerable  sires,  grown  hoary, 

Hither  turn  the  unwilling  eye  ; 
Think,  amidst  your  falling  glory, 

Autumn  tells  a  Winter  nigh. 

"  Yearly  in  our  course  returning, 

Messengers  of  shortest  stay  ; 
Thus  we  preach  the  truth,  concerning 

Heaven  and  earth  shall*  pass  away. 

"  On  the  Tree  of  Life  eternal, 

Man,  let  all  thy  hopes  be  staid, 
Which  alone,  for  ever  vernal, 

Bears  a  leaf  that  shall  not  fade." 

Bishop  Hornb. 


CHRISTMAS  WITHIN  DOOUS.IN  THE  NORTH  OF  GERMANY 

Contrivances.        Parlours.  Succeeds.  Enormous. 

Personates.  Pomp.  Reverence.  Terribly. 

There  is  a  Christmas  custom  here  [Ratzeburg]  which  pleased 
and  interested  me.  The  children  make  little  presents  to  their 
parents,  and  to  each  other ;  and  the  parents  to  their  children.  For 
three  or  four  months  before  Christmas,  the  girls  are  all  busy  and 
the  boys  save  up  their  pocket-money,  to  make  or  purchase  these 
presents.  What  the  present  is  to  be  is  cautiously  kept  secret,  and 
the  girls  have  a  world  of  contrivances  to  conceal  it — such  as  work- 
ing when  they  are  out  on  visits  and  the  others  are  not  with  them  ; 
getting  up  in  the  morning  before  daylight,  and  the  like.  Then 
on  the  evening  before  Christmas-day,  one  of  the  parlours  is  lighted 
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up  by  the  children,  into  which  the  parents  must  not  go.  A  great 
yew  bough  is  fastened  on  the  table  at  a  little  distance  from  the 
wall ;  a  multitude  of  little  tapers  are  fastened  in  the  bough,  but 
so  as  not  to  catch  it  till  they  are  nearly  burnt  out ;  and  coloured 
paper  hangs  and  flutters  from  the  twigs.  Under  this  bough  the 
children  lay  out  in  great  order  the  presents  they  mean  for  their 
parents,  still  concealing  in  their  pockets  what  they  intend  for 
each  other.  Then  the  parents  are  introduced,  and  each  presents 
his  little  gift,  and  then  bring1  out  the  rest  one  by  one  from  their 
pockets,  and  present  them  with  kisses  and  embraces.  Where  I 
witnessed  this  scene,  there  were  eight  or  nine  children,  and  the 
eldest  daughter  and  the  mother  wept  aloud  for  joy  and  tenderness  ; 
and  the  tears  ran  down  the  face  of  the  father,  and  he  clasped  all 
his  children  so  tight  to  his  breast,  it  seemed  as  if  he  did  it  to 
stifle  the  sob  that  was  rising  within  him.  I  was  very  much 
affected.  The  shadow  of  the  bough  and  its  appendages  on  the 
wall,  and  arching  over  on  the  ceiling,  made  a  pretty  picture  ; 
and  then  the  raptures  of  the  very  little  ones,  when  at  last  the 
twigs  and  their  needles  began  to  take  fire  and  snap  !  0  it  was 
a  delight  for  them  ! 

On  the  next  day,  in  the  great  parlour,  the  parents  lay  out 
on  the  table  the  presents  for  the  children  ;  a  scene  of  more 
sober  joy  succeeds,  as  on  this  day,  after  an  old  custom,  the 
mother  says  privately  to  each  of  her  daughters,  and  the  father 
to  his  sons,  that  which  he  has  observed  most  praiseworthy,  and 
that  which  was  most  faulty  in  their  conduct.  Formerly,  and 
still  in  all  the  smaller  towns  and  villages  throughout  North 
Germany,  these  presents  were  sent  by  all  the  parents  to  some 
one  fellow  who,  in  high  buskins,2  a  white  robe,  a  mask,  and 
an  enormous  flax  wig,  personates  Knecht  Rupert,  the  servant 
Rupert.  On  Christmas  night  he  goes  round  to  every  house  and 
says,  that  Jesus  Christ  his  master  sent  him  thither ;  the  parents 
and  elder  children  receive  him  with  great  pomp  of  reverence, 
while  the  little  ones  are  most  terribly  frightened.  He  then 
inquires  for  the  children,  and  according  to  the  character  wThich 
he  hears  from  the  parents  he  gives  them  the  intended  presents  as 
if  they  came  out  of  heaven  from  Jesus  Christ,  or,  if  they  should 
have  been  bad  children,  he  gives  the  parents  a  rod,  and  in  the 
name  of  his  master  recommends  them  to  use  it  frequently. 
About  seven  or  eight  years  old  the  children  are  let  into  the  secret, 
and  it  is  curious  to  observe  how  faithfully  they  keep  it. — 
Coleridge,  *  The  Friend.9 

1.  The  change  in  the  verb  from  singu-  \  2.  "  The  buskin  was  a  kind  of  high 
lav  to  plural  is  very  inelegant,  to  say  the  shoe 


least  of  it. 


worn  upon  the  stage  by  the  actors 
of  tragedy,  in  order  to  give  them  a  more 
heroical  elevation  of  stature."— Pliny 

u  2 
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THE  LORD  HELPETH  MAN  AND  BEAST. 

During  his  march  to  conquer  the  world,  Alexander  the  Mace- 
donian came  to  a  people  in  Africa,  who  dwelt  in  a  remote  and 
secluded  corner,  in  peaceful  huts,  and  knew  neither  war  nor 
conqueror.  They  led  him  to  the  hut  of  their  chief,  who  received 
him  hospitably  and  placed  before  him  golden  dates,  golden  figs, 
and  bread  of  gold.  "  Do  you  eat  gold  in  this  country  ?"  said 
Alexander.  "  I  take  it  for  granted,"  replied  the  chief,  "  that 
thou  wast  able  to  find  eatable  food  in  thine  own  country.  For 
what  reason  then  art  thou  come  among  us  ?"  "  Your  gold  has 
not  tempted  me  hither,"  said  Alexander,  "  but  I  would  will- 
ingly become  acquainted  with  your  manners  and  customs.'* 
"  So  be  it,"  rejoined  the  other ;  "  sojourn  among  us  as  long  as  it 
plcaseth  thee."  At  the  close  of  this  conversation  two  citizens 
entered  as  into  their  court  of  justice.  The  plain tiif  said,  "  I 
bought  of  this  man  a  piece  of  land,  and  as  I  was  making  a  deep 
drain  through  it,  I  found  a  treasure.  This  is  not  mine,  for  I 
only  bargained  for  the  land,  and  not  for  any  treasure  that  might 
be  concealed  beneath  it :  and  yet  the  former  owner  of  the  land 
will  not  receive  it."  The  defendant  answered  :  "I  hope  I  have 
a  conscience  as  well  as  my  fellow-citizen.  I  sold  him  the  land 
with  all  its  contingent,  as  well  as  existing  advantages,  and  con- 
sequently the  treasure  inclusively." 

The  chief,  who  was  at  the  same  time  their  supreme  judge, 
recapitulated  their  words,  in  order  that  the  parties  might  see 
whether  or  no  he  understood  them  aright.  Then  after  some 
reflection,  said  :  "  Thou  hast  a  son,  friend,  I  believe  ?"— "  Yes !" 
"  And  thou  "  (addressing  the  other),  "  a  daughter  ?"_"  Yes !" 
"  Well,  then,  let  thy  son  marry  thy  daughter,  and  bestow  the 
treasure  on  the  young  couple  for  their  marriage  portion.'* 
Alexander  seemed  surprised  and  perplexed.  "  Think  you  my 
sentence  unjust  ?"  the  chief  asked  him.  "  0  no,"  replied 
Alexander,  "  but  it  astonishes  me."  "  And  how,  then,"  re- 
joined the  chief,  "  would  the  case  have  been  decided  in  your 
country  ?"  "  To  confess  the  truth,"  said  Alexander,  "  we 
should  have  taken  both  parties  into  custody,  and  have  seized  the 
treasure  for  the  king's  use."  "For  the  king's  use!"  exclaimed 
the  chief,  now  in  his  turn  astonished.  "  Does  the  sun  shine  on 
that  country?" — "0  yes."  "Does  it  rain  there?" — "As- 
suredly." "  Wonderful !  but  are  there  tame  animals  in  the 
country  that  live  on  the  grass  and  green  herbs  ?"  "  Very  many, 
and  of  many  kinds."  "  Ay,  that  must  be  the  cause,"  said  the 
chief :  "for  the  sake  of  those  innocent  animals  the  all-gracious 
Being  continues  to  let  the  sun  shine  and  the  rain  drop  down  on 
your  country." — Coleridge,  '  The  Friend.* 
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THE  PLACE  OF  TASSO'S  CONFINEMENT. 

Visited.  Confinement.         Hospital.  Eligible. 

Residence.  Custode.  Conceived.  Indignant. 

We  visited  the  place  of  Tasso's*  confinement  in  the  hospital  of 
Santa  Anna,  at  Ferrara — strange  company  for  one  of  the  mightiest 
intellects  of  that  age  of  great  minds  !  It  is  only  a  wonder  how 
a  man  of  such  sensitive  feelings,  when  so  treated,  was  not  speedily " 
rendered  eligible  for  life  to  such  a  residence.  On  one  of  the 
walls,  just  outside  the  door,  we  read  the  name  of  Byron  cut 
deeply  into  the  stone  ;  and  the  custode  informed  us  that  he  saw 
the  bard  carve  the  letters  himself.  He  added  that  the  noble 
poet  had  remained  an  hour  and  a  half  alone  in  the  cell,  where  it 
is  not  unlikely  he  conceived  the  beautiful  '  Lament  of  Tasso* — 
or  more  probably  he  may  have  framed  those  still  more  beautiful 
and  indignant  stanzas  in  'Childe  Harold,'  in  which  he  so  justly 
gibbets  the  memory  of  the  tyrannical  Duke. 
Speaking  of  Alfonso's  dynasty,  he  says  : — 

*«  And  Tasso  is  their  glory  and  their  shame. 

Hark  to  his  strain  I  and  then  survey  his  cell ! 

And  see  how  dearly  earned  Torquato's  fame. 

And  where  Alfonso  bade  his  poet  dwell : 

The  miserable  despot  could  not  quell 

The  insulted  mind  he  sought  to  quench,  and  blend 

With  the  surrounding  maniacs,  in  the  hell 

Where  he  had  plunged  it.   Glory  without  end 
Scattered  the  clouds  away,  and  on  that  name  attend 

The  tears  and  praises  of  all  time ;  while  thine 
Would  rot  in  its  oblivion—  in  the  sink 
Of  worthless  dust,  which  from  thy  boasted  line 
Is  shaken  into  nothing :  but  the  link 
Thou  formest  in  his  fortunes  bids  us  think 
Of  thy  poor  malice,  naming  thee  with  scorn. 
Alfonso !  how  thy  ducal  pageants  shrink 
From  thee !    If  in  another  station  born. 
Scarce  fit  to  be  the  slave  of  him  tliou  madest  to  mourn. 

Thou !  formed  to  eat,  and  be  despised  and  die, 

E'en  as  the  beasts  that  perish  ;  save  that  thou 

Hadst  a  more  splendid  trough  and  wider  sty. 

He  !  with  a  glorv  round  his  furrowed  brow 

Which  emanated  then,  and  dazzles  now 

In  face  of  all  his  foes.'*  CaPTAIN  Hall. 


1.  Tasso,  one  of  the  greatest  of  Italian 
poets,  was  born  in  1544.  He  early  mani- 
fested a  strong  inclination  to  poetry,  and 
produced  at  the  age  of  seventeen  an  epic 
poem,  which  was  received  with  great 
admiration.  His  celebrated  work,  the 
*  Jerusalem  Delivered,'  composed  with 
great  poetic  fervour,  was  elaborated  with 
ex  treme  care.  The  latter  years  of  Tasso's 


life  were  clouded  with  misfortune.  He 
was  confined  in  a  madhouse,  for  a  consi- 
derable time,  by  order  of  his  former 
patron  and  friend,  the  Duke  of  Ferrara, 
and  treated  with  great  cruelty.  He  died 
in  1595.  The  'Jerusalem  Delivered' 
appears  in  Knight's  Weekly  Volumes,  &> 
translated  by  Fairfax. 
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ON  THE  LOVE  OF  COUNTRY. 


Beneficent. 

Subordination. 

Complicated. 


Conciliates.  Tolerable. 
Voluntary.  Renunciation. 
Preposterous.  Appellation. 


Imprecates. 

Indolent. 

Relinquish. 


Natuke,  with  most  beneficent  intention,  conciliates  and  forms 
the  mind  to  its  condition  ;  the  ideas  and  wishes  of  man  extend 
not  beyond  that  state  of  society  to  which  he  is  habituated. 
What  it  presents  as  effects  of  contemplation  or  enjoyment,  fills 
and  satisfies  his  mind,  and  he  can  hardly  conceive  any  other 
mode  of  life  to  be  pleasant,  or  even  tolerable.  The  Tartar,  ac- 
customed to  roam  over  extensive  plains,  and  to  subsist  on  the 
product  of  his  herds,  imprecates  upon  his  enemy,  as  the  greatest 
of  all  curses,  that  he  may  be  condemned  to  reside  in  one  place, 
and  to  be  nourished  with  the  top  of  a  weed.  The  rude  Ame'ricans, 
fond  of  their  own  pursuits  and  satisfied  with  their  own  lot,  are 
equally  unable  to  comprehend  the  intentiou  or  utility  of  the 
various  accommodations  which,  in  more  polished  society,  are 
deemed  essential  to  the  comfort  of  life.  Far  from  complaining 
of  their  own  situation,  or  viewing  that  of  men  in  a  more  improved 
state  with  admiration  or  envy,  they  regard  themselves  as  the 
standard  of  excellence,  as  beings  the  best  entitled,  as  well  as  the 
most  perfectly  qualified,  to  enjoy  real  happiness.  Unaccustomed 
to  any  restraint  upon  their  will  or  their  actions,  they  behold  with 
amazement  the  inequality  of  rank,  and  the  subordination  which 
takes  place  in  civilized  life,  and  consider  the  voluntary  sub- 
mission of  one  man  to  another  as  a  renunciation,  no  less  base 
than  unaccountable,  of  the  first  distinction  of  humanity.  Void 
of  foresight,  as  well  as  free  from  care  themselves,  and  delighted 
with  that  state  of  indolent  security,  they  wonder  at  the  anxious 
precautions,  the  unceasing  industry,  and  complicated  arrange- 
ments of  Europeans,  in  guarding  against  distant  evils  or  pro- 
viding for  future  wants ;  and  they  often  exclaim  against  their 
preposterous  folly,  in  thus  multiplying  the  troubles,  and  in- 
creasing the  labour  of  life.  This  preference  of  their  own  manners 
is  conspicuous  on  every  occasion.  Even  the  names  by  which 
the  various  nations  wish  to  be  distinguished,  are  assumed  from 
this  idea  of  their  own  pre-eminence.  The  appellation  which  the 
Iroquois  give  to  themselves  is,  the  chief  of  men.  Caribbe,  the 
original  name  of  the  fierce  inhabitants  of  the  Windward  Islands, 
signifies  the  warlike  people.  The  Cherokees,  from  an  idea  of 
their  own  superiority,  call  the  Europeans  nothings,  or  the  ac- 
cursed race,  and  assume  to  themselves  the  name  of  the  beloved 
people.  The  same  principle  regulated  the  other  Americans  con- 
cerning the  Europeans ;  for  although,  at  first,  they  were  filled 
with  astonishment  at  their  arts,  and  with  dread  of  their  power, 
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they  soon  came  to  abate  their  estimation  of  men  whose  maxims 
of  life  were  so  different  from  their  own.  Hence  they  called  them 
the  froth  of  the  sea,  men  without  father  or  mother.  They 
supposed  that  either  they  had  no  country  of  their  own,  and 
therefore  invaded  that  which  belonged  to  others  ;  or  that,  being 
destitute  of  the  necessaries  of  life  at  home,  they  were  obliged  to 
roam  over  the  ocean,  in  order  to  rob  such  as  were  more  amply 
provided. 

Men  thus  satisfied  with  their  condition,  arc  far  from  any 
inclination  to  relinquish  their  own  habits,  or  to  adopt  those  of 
civilized  life.  The  transition  is  too  violent  to  be  suddenly  made. 
Even  where  endeavours  have  been  used  to  wean  a  savage  from 
his  own  customs,  and  to  render  the  accommodations  of  polished 
society  familiar  to  him  ;  even  where  he  has  been  allowed  to  taste 
of  those  pleasures,  and  has  been  honoured  with  those  distinctions, 
which  are  the  chief  objects  of  ourxlesire,  he  droops  and  languishes 
under  the  restraint  of  laws  and  forms,  he  seizes  the  first  oppor- 
tunity of  breaking  loose  from  them,  and  returns  with  transport 
to  the  forest  or  the  wild,  where  he  can  enjoy  a  careless  and  un- 
controlled freedom. — Goldsmith. 

THE  PATRIOTS  PRAYER  FOR  ENGLAND. 

Island  of  bliss  !  amid  the  subject  seas 
That  thunder  round  thy  rocky  coasts  set  np, 
At  once  the  wonder,  terror,  and  delight 
Of  distant  nations ;  whose  remotest  shore 
Can  soon  be  shaken  by  thy  naval  arms  ; 
Not  to  be  shook  thyself,  but  all  assaults 
Baffling,  like  thy  hoar  cliffs  the  loud  sea  wave, 

O  Thou,  by  whose  almighty  nod  the  scale 
Of  empire  rises,  or  alternate  falls, 
Send  forth  the  saving  virtues  round  the  land, 
In  bright  patrol :  white  peace  and  social  love, 
The  tender-looking  charity,  intent 
On  gentle  deeds,  and  shedding  tears  through  smiles ; 
Undaunted  truth,  and  dignity  of  mind ; 
Courage  composed,  and  keen ;  sound  temperance, 
Healthful  in  heart  and  look ;  clear  chastity, 
With  blushes  reddening  as  she  moves  along, 
Disordered  at  the  deep  regard  she  draws  ; 
Rough  industry  ;  activity  untired 
With  copious  life  informed,  and  all  awake  ; 
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While  in  the  radiant  front,  superior  shines 
That  first  paternal  virtue,  public  zeal — 
Who  throws  o'er  all  an  equal  wide  survey, 
And,  ever  musing  on  the  common  weal, 
Still  labours  glorious  with  some  great  design.  . 

Thomson. 


ON  THE  MISERIES  OF  WAR. 


Aspect. 
Infliction. 
Convulsive. 
Fugitives. 


Destruction. 
Obstacles. 
Energy. 
Restrain. 


Spectacle. 
Alleviate. 
Syllable. 
Perpetuates. 


Sensation. 
Agonies. 
Kxpatuting. 
KuibellLshujents. 


Apart  altogether  from  the  evil  of  war,  let  us  just  take  a  direct 
look  at  it,  and  see  whether  we  can  find  its  character  engraven  on 
the  aspect  it  bears  to  the  eye.  of  an  attentive  observer.  The 
stoutest  heart  of  this  assembly  would  recoil,  were  he  who  owns 
it  to  behold  the  destruction  of  a  single  individual  by  some  deed 
of  violence.  Were  the  man  who  at  this  moment  stands  before 
you  in  full  play  and  energy  of  health,  to  be  in  another  mo- 
ment laid  by  some  deadly  aim  a  lifeless  corpse  at  your  feet, 
there  is  not  one  of  you  who  would  not  prove  how  strong  are  the 
relentings  of  nature  at  a  spectacle  so  hideous  as  death.  There 
are  some  of  you  who  would  be  haunted  for  whole  days  by  the 
image  of  horror  you  had  witnessed !  who  would  feel  the  weight 
of  a  most  oppressive  sensation  upon  your  heart,  which  nothing 
but  time  could  wear  away ;  who  would  be  so  pursued  by  it,  as  to 
be  unfit  for  business  or  for  enjoyment ;  who  would  think  of  it 
through  the  day,  and  it  would  spread  a  gloomy  disquietude  over 
your  waking  moments  ;  who  would  dream  of  it  at  night,  and  it 
would  turn  that  bed  which  you  courted  as  a  retreat  from  the  tor- 
ments of  an  ever-meddling  memory  into  a  scene  of  restlessness. 

But  generally  the  death  of  violence  is  not  instantaneous ;  there 
is  often  a  sad  and  dreary  interval  between  its  final  consummation 
and  the  infliction  of  the  blow  which  causes  it.  The  winded 
messenger  of  destruction  has  not  found  its  direct  avenue  to  that 
spot  where  the  principle  of  life  is  situated ;  and  the  soul,  finding 
obstacles  to  its  immediate  egress,  has  to  struggle  for  hours  ere 
it  can  make  its  dreary  way  through  the  winding  avenues  of 
that  tenement  which  has  been  torn  open  by  a  brother's  hand. 
If  there  be  something  appalling  in  the  suddenness  of  death, 
think  not  that,  when  gradual  in  its  advances,  you  will  alleviate 
the  horrors  of  this  sickening  contemplation  by  viewing  it 
in  a  milder  form.  0  tell  me  if  there  be  any  relentings  of  pity  in 
your  bosoms :  how  could  you  endure  to  behold  the  agonies  of 
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the  dying  man,  as,  goaded  by  pain,  he  grasps  the  cold  ground  in 
convulsive  energy ;  or,  faint  with  the  loss  of  blood,  his  pulse  ebbs 
low,  and  the  gathering  paleness  spreads  itself  over  his  counte- 
nance ;  or  wrapping  himself  round  in  despair,  he  can  only  mark 
by  a  few  feeble  quiverings  that  life  still  lurks  and  lingers  in  his 
lacerated  body ;  or  lifting  up  a  faded  eye,  he  casts  on  you  a  look  of 
imploring  helplessness  for  that  succour  which  no  sympathy  can 
yield  him.  It  may  be  painful  to  dwell  on  such  a  representation, 
but  this  is  the  way  in  which  the  cause  of  humanity  is  served. 
The  eye  of  the  sentimentalist  turns  away  from  its  sufferings,  and 
he  passes  by  on  the  other  side,  lest  he  hear  that  pleading  voice 
which  is  armed  with  a  tone  of  remonstrance  so  vigorous  as  to 
disturb  him.  He  cannot  bear  thus  to  pause,  in  imagination,  on 
the  distressing  picture  of  one  individual ;  but  multiply  it  ten 
thousand  times,  say,  how  much  of  all  this  distress  has  been 
heaped  together  on  a  single  field  ?  give  us  the  arithmetic  of  this 
accumulated  wretchedness,  and  lay  it  before  us  with  all  the  accu- 
racy of  an  official  computation,  and,  strange  to  tell,  not  one  sigh 
is  lifted  up  among  the  crowd  of  eager  listeners,  as  they  stand  on 
tiptoe  and  catch  every  syllable  of  utterance  which  is  read  to  them 
out  of  the  registers  of  death !  0  say  what  mystic  spell  is  that 
which  so  blinds  us  to  the  suffering  of  our  brethren,  which  deadens 
to  our  ear  the  voice  of  bleeding  humanity  when  it  is  aggravated 
by  the  shriek  of  dying  thousands,  which  makes  the  very  magni- 
tude of  the  slaughter  throw  a  softening  disguise  over  its  cruelties 
and  its  horrors ;  which  causes  us  to  eye  with  indifference  the  field 
that  is  crowded  with  the  most  revoltiug  abominations,  and  wrests 
that  sigh  which  each  individual  would  singly  have  drawn  from 
us,  by  the  report  of  the  many  who  have  fallen  and  breathed  their 
last  in  agony  along  with  him  ! 

I  have  no  time,  and  assuredly  as  little  taste,  for  expatiating  on 
a  topic  so  melancholy  ;  nor  can  I  afford  at  present  to  set  before 
you  a  vivid  picture  of  the  other  miseries  which  war  carries  in  its 
train:  how  it  desolates  every  country  through  which  it  rolls, 
and  spreads  violation  and  alarm  among  its  villages ;  how  at  its 
approach  every  home  pours  forth  its  trembling  fugitives ;  how  all 
the  rights  of  property,  and  all  the  provisions  of  justice,  must  give 
way  before  its  devouring  exactions ;  how  when  the  Sabbath  comes 
no  Sabbath  charm  comes  along  with  it,  and  for  the  sound  of  the 
church-bells,  which  were  wont  to  spread  its  music  over  some  fine 
landscape  of  nature  and  summon  rustic  worshippers  to  the  house 
of  prayer,  nothing  is  heard  but  the  dreadful  volleys  of  the  battle, 
and  the  maddening  outcry  of  infuriated  men  ;  how,  as  the  fruit  of 
victory,  an  unprincipled  licentiousness,  which  no  discipline  can 
restrain,  is  suffered  to  walk  at  large  among  the  people,  and  all 
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that  is  pure  and  reverend  and  holy  in  the  virtue  of  families 
is  cruelly  trampled  on  and  held  in  the  bitterest  derision. 
Were  we  to  pursue  those  details  which  no  pen  ever  attempts 
and  no  chronicle  perpetuates,  we  should  be  tempted  to  ask  what 
that  is  which  civilization  has  done  for  the  character  of  the 
species  ?  It  has  thrown  a  few  paltry  embellishments  over  the 
surface  of  human  affairs,  and  for  the  order  of  society  it  has 
reared  the  defences  of  law  around  the  rights  and  the  property  of 
the  individuals  who  compose  it. 

But  let  war — realize  it  as  you  may,  and  usher  it  into  the  field 
with  all  the  parade  of  forms  and  manifestoes — let  this  war  only 
have  its  season  and  be  suffered  to  overlook  these  artificial  defences, 
and  you  will  soon  see  how  much  of  the  security  of  the  common- 
wealth is  due  to  positive  restriction,  and  how  little  of  it  is  due  to 
natural  sense  of  justice  among  men.  I  know  well  that  the  plau- 
sibilities of  human  character,  which  abound  in  very  modern  and 
enlightened  society,  have  been  mustered  up  to  oppose  the  doc- 
trine of  the  Bible  on  the  woful  depravity  of  our  race.  But  out 
of  the  history  of  war  I  can  gather,  for  this  doctrine,  the  evidence 
of  experiment.  It  tells  me  that  man,  when  left  to  himself  and 
let  loose  among  his  fellows,  to  walk  after  the  counsel  of  his  own 
heart  and  in  the  sight  of  his  own  eyes,  will  soon  discover  how 
thin  that  tinsel  is  which  the  boasted  hand  of  civilization  has 
thrown  over  him.— Chalmers. 


When  I  was  at  Grand  Cairo  1  picked  up  several  Oriental 
manuscripts,  which  I  have  still  by  me.  Among  others  I  met 
one  entitled,  *  The  Visions  of  Mirza*  which  1  have  read  over  with 
great  pleasure.  I  intend  to  give  it  to  the  public  when- 1  have  no 
other  entertainment  for  them,  and  shall  begin  with  the  first 
vision,  which  I  have  translated  word  for  word,  as  follows. 

On  the  fifth  day  of  the  moon,  which  according  to  the  custom 
of  my  forefathers  I  always  keep  holy,  after  having  washed  my- 
self and  offered  up  my  morning  devotions,  I  ascended  the  high 
hills  of  Bagdad  in  order  to  pass  the  rest  of  the  day  in  meditation 
and  prayer.  As  I  was  here  airing  myself  on  the  tops  of  the 
mountains,  I  fell  into  a  profound  contemplation  on  the  vanity  of 
human  life  ;  and  passing  from  one  thought  to  another,  "  Surely," 
said  I,  "  man  is  but  a  shadow,  and  life  a  dream."    Whilst  I  was 
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thus  musing,  I  cast  my  eyes  towards  the  summit  of  a  rock  that 
was  not  far  from  me,  where  I  discovered  one  in  the  habit  of  a 
shepherd,  with  a  little  musical  instrument  in  his  hand.  As  I 
looked  upon  him,  he  applied  it  to  his  lips,  and  began  to  play 
upon  it.  The  sound  of  it  was  exceeding  sweet,  and  wrought  into  a 
variety  of  tunes  that  were  inexpressibly  melodious,  and  altogether 
different  from  anything  I  had  ever  heard.  They  put  me  in 
mind  of  those  heavenly  airs  that  are  played  to  the  departed  souls 
of  good  men  upon  their  first  arrival  in  Paradise,  to  wear  out  the 
impressions  of  the  last  agonies,  and  qualify  them  for  the 
pleasures  of  that  happy  place.  My  heart  melted  away  in  secret 
raptures. 

I  had  often  been  told  that  the  rock  before  me  was  the  haunt  of  a 
genius,  and  that  several  had  been  entertained  with  music  who  had 
passed  by  it,  but  never  heard  that  the  musician  had  before 
made  himself  visible.  When  he  had  raised  my  thoughts  by  those 
transporting  airs  which  he  played  to  taste  the  pleasure  of  his 
conversation,  as  I  looked  upon  him  like  one  astonished,  he 
beckoned  to  me,  and  by  the  waving  of  his  hand  directed  me  to 
approach  the  place  where  he  sat.  I  drew  near  with  that  rever- 
ence which  is  due  to  a  superior  nature ;  and  as  my  heart  was 
entirely  subdued  by  the  captivating  strains  I  had  heard,  I  fell 
down  at  his  feet  and  wept.  The  genius  smiled  upon  me  with  a 
look  of  compassion  and  affability  that  familiarized  him  to  my 
imagination,  and  at  once  dispelled  all  the  fears  and  apprehensions 
with  which  I  approached  him.  He  lifted  me  from  the  ground, 
and  taking  me  by  the  hand,  44 Mirza,"  said  he,  "I  have  heard 
thee  in  thy  soliloquies  ;  follow  me." 

He  then  led  me  to  the  highest  pinnacle  of  the  rock,  and  placing 
me  on  the  top  of  it — "  Cast  thine  eyes  eastward,"  said  he,  "  and 
tell  me  what  thou  seest." — "  I  see,"  said  I,  "  a  huge  valley,  and  a 
prodigious  tide  of  water  rolling  through  it." — "  The  valley  that 
thou  seest,"  said  he,  "  is  the  vale  of  misery,  and  the  tide  of  water 
that  thou  seest  is  part  of  the  great  tide  of  eternity." — "  What  is 
the  reason,"  said  I,  "  that  the  tide  I  see  rises  out  of  a  thick  mist 
at  one  end,  and  again  loses  itself  in  a  thick  mist  at  the  other  ?" — 
"  What  thou  seest,"  said  he,  44  is  that  portion  of  eternity  which 
is  called  time,  measured  out  by  the  sun,  and  reaching  from  the 
beginning  of  the  world  to  its  consummation." — "  Examine  now," 
said  he,  44  this  sea  that  is  bounded  with  darkness  at  both  ends, 
and  tell  me  what  thou  discoverest  in  it." — 44 1  see  a  bridge,"  said 
I,  44  standing  in  the  midst  of  the  tide." — "  The  bridge  thou  seest," 
said  he, 44  is  human  life  ;  consider  it  attentively." 

Upon  a  more  leisurely  survey  of  it,  I  found  that  it  consisted 
of  threescore  and  ten  entire  arches,  with  several  broken  arches* 
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which,  added  to  those  that  were  entire,  made  up  the  number 
about  a  hundred.  As  I  was  counting  the  arches,  the  genius  told 
me  that  this  bridge  consisted  at  first  of  a  thousand  arches  ;  but 
that  a  great  flood  swept  away  the  rest,  and  left  the  bridge  in 
the  ruinous  condition  I  now  beheld  it.  "  But  tell  me  farther,** 
said  he,  "  what  thou  discoverest  on  it." — "  I  see  multitudes  of 
people  passing  over  it,"  said  I,  "and  a  black  cloud  hanging  on 
each  end  of  it."  As  I  looked  more  attentively,  I  saw  several 
of  the  passengers  dropping  through  the  bridge  into  the  great  tide 
that  flowed  underneath  it :  and  upon  farther  examination,  per- 
ceived that  there  were  innumerable  trap-doors  that  lay  concealed 
in  the  bridge,  which  the  passengers  no  sooner  trod  upon,  but  they 
fell  through  them  into  the  tide,  and  immediately  disappeared. 
These  hidden  pitfalls  were  set  very  thick  at  the  entrance  of  the 
bridge,  so  that  throngs  of  people  no  sooner  broke  through  the 
cloud,  but  many  of  them  fell  into  them.  They  grew  thinner 
towards  the  middle,  but  multiplied  and  lay  closer  together 
towards  the  end  of  the  arches  that  were  entire. 

There  were  indeed  some  persons,  but  their  number  was  very 
small,  that  continued  a  kind  of  hobbling  march  on  the  broken 
arches,  but  fell  through  one  after  another,  being  quite  tired  and 
spent  with  so  long  a  walk. 

I  passed  some  time  in  the  contemplation  of  this  wonderful 
structure,  and  the  great  variety  of  objects  which  it  presented. 
My  heart  was  filled  with  a  deep  melancholy  to  see  several 
dropping  unexpectedly  in  the  midst  of  mirth  and  jollity,  and 
catching  at  everything  that  stood  by  them  to  save  themselves. 
Some  were  looking  up  towards  heaven  in  a  thoughtful  posture, 
and  in  the  midst  of  a  speculation  stumbled  and  fell  out  of  sight. 
Multitudes  were  very  busy  in  the  pursuit  of  bubbles  that 
glittered  in  their  eyes  and  danced  before  them  ;  but  often  when 
they  thought  themselves  within  the  reach  of  them,  their  footing 
failed,  and  down  they  sank. 

The  genius  seeing  me  indulge  myself  on  this  melancholy  pro- 
spect, told  me  I  had  dwelt  long  enough  upon  it.  "  Take  thine 
eyes  off  the  bridge,"  said  he,  "  and  tell  me  if  thou  yet  seest  any- 
thing thou  dost  not  comprehend."  Upon  looking  up,  "  What 
mean,"  said  I,  "  those  great  flights  of  birds  that  are  perpetually 
hovering  about  the  bridge,  and  settling  upon  it  from  time  to  time  ? 
I  see  vultures,  harpies,  ravens,  cormorants,  and,  among  many 
other  feathered  creatures,  several  little  winged  boys,  that  perch 
in  great  numbers  upon  the  middle  arches." — "  These,"  said  the 
genius,  are  "  Envy,  Avarice,  Superstition,  Despair,  Love,  with  the 
like  cares  and  passions  that  infest  human  life." 

I  here  fetched  a  deep  sigh.  "  Alas,"  said  I,  "  man  was  made  in 
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vain  !  how  he  is  given  away  to  misery  and  mortality !  tortured  in 
life,  swallowed  up  in  death !"  The  genius,  being  moved  with 
compassion  towards  me,  bid  me  quit  so  uncomfortable  a  prospect. 
"  Look  no  more,"  said  he,  "  on  man  in  the  first  stage  of  his 
existence,  in  his  setting  out  for  eternity ;  but  cast  thine  eye  on 
that  thick  mist  into  which  the  tide  bears  the  several  generations 
of  mortals  that  fall  into  it/*  I  directed  my  sight  as  I  was  or- 
dered, and  (whether  or  no  the  good  genius  strengthened  it  with 
any  supernatural  force,  or  dissipated  part  of  the  mist  that  was 
before  too  thick  for  the  eye  to  penetrate)  I  saw  the  valley 
opening  at  the  farther  end,  and  spreading  forth  into  an  immense 
ocean,  that  had  a  huge  rock  of  adamant  running  through 
the  midst  of  it,  and  dividing  it  into  two  equal  parts. 

The  clouds  still  rested  on  one-half  of  it,  insomuch  that  I  could 
discover  nothing  in  it :  but  the  other  appeared  to  me  a  vast  ocean 
planted  with  innumerable  islands,  that  were  covered  with  fruits 
and  flowers,  and  interwoven  with  a  thousand  little  shining  seas 
that  ran  among  them.  I  could  see  persons  dressed  in  glorious 
habits  with  garlands  u]>on  their  heads  passing  among  the  trees, 
lying  down  by  the  sides  of  fountains,  or  resting  on  beds  of 
flowers ;  and  could  hear  a  confused  harmony  of  sinking-birds, 
falling  waters,  human  voices,  and  musical  instruments.  Glad- 
ness grew  in  me  upon  the  discovery  of  so  delightful  a  scene.  I 
wished  for  the  wings  of  an  eagle,  that  I  might  fly  away  to  those 
happy  seats ;  but  the  genius  told  me  there  was  no  passage  to  them, 
except  through  the  gates  of  death  that  I  saw  opening  every 
moment  upon  the  bridge.  "  The  islands,"  said  he  4i  that  lie  so 
fresh  and  green  before  thee,  and  with  which  the  whole  face  of 
the  ocean  appears  spotted  as  far  as  thou  canst  see,  are  more  in 
number  than  the  sands  on  the  sea-shore ;  there  are  myriads  of 
islands  behind  those  which  thou  here  discoverest,  reaching  farther 
than  thine  eye  or  even  thine  imagination  can  extend  itself.  These 
are  the  mansions  of  good  men  after  death,  who,  according  to  the 
degree  and  kinds  of  virtue  in  which  they  excelled,  are  distributed 
among  these  several  islands,  which  abound  with  pleasures  of 
different  kinds  and  degrees,  suitable  to  the  relishes  and  perfections 
of  those  who  are  settled  in  them  ;  every  island  is  a  paradise  ac- 
commodated to  its  respective  inhabitants.  Are  not  these,  0  Mirza, 
habitations  worth  contending  for  ?  Does  life  appear  miserable, 
that  gives  thee  opportunities  of  earning  such  a  reward  ?  Is  death 
to  be  feared,  that  will  convey  thee  to  so  happy  an  existence  ? 
Think  not  man  was  made  in  vain,  who  has  such  an  eternity  re- 
served for  him." 

I  gazed  with  inexpressible  pleasure  on  these  happy  islands. 
At  length,  said  I,  show  me  now,  I  beseech  thee,  the  secrets  that 
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lie  hid  under  those  dark  clouds  which  cover  the  ocean  on  the 
other  side  of  the  rock  of  adamant.  The  genius  making  me  no 
answer,  I  turned  about  to  address  myself  to  him  a  second  time, 
but  I  found  that  he  had  left  me :  I  then  turned  again  to  the 
vision  which  I  had  been  so  long  contemplating,  but  instead  of 
the  rolling  tide,  the  arched  bridge,  and  the  happy  islands,  I  saw 
nothing  but  the  long  hollow  valley  of  Bagdad,  with  oxen,  sheep 
and  camels  grazing  upon  the  sides  of  it. — Addison. 


THE  POWER  OF  MUSIC. 

How  sweet  the  moonlight  sleeps  upon  this  bank ! 

Here  will  we  sit,  and  let  the  sounds  of  music 

Creep  in  our  ears  ;  soft  stillness,  and  the  night, 

Become  the  touches  of  sweet  harmony. 

Sit,  Jessica  :  look  how  the  floor  of  heaven 

Is  thick  inlaid  with  patines  of  bright  gold ; 

There's  not  the  smallest  orb  which  thou  behold'st 

But  in  his  motion  like  an  angel  sings, 

Still  quiring  to  the  young-eyed  cherubim  : 

Such  harmony  is  in  immortal  souls  ; 

But,  whilst  this  muddy  vesture  of  decay 

Doth  grosslv  close  it  in,  we  cannot  hear  it. 
******** 

We  are  never  merry  when  we  hear  sweet  music, 

The  reason  is  our  spirits  are  attentive  : 

For  do  but  note  a  wild  and  wanton  herd, 

Or  race  of  youthful  and  unhandled  colts, 

Fetching  mad  bounds,  bellowing,  and  neighing  loud, 

Which  is  the  hot  condition  of  their  blood ; 

If  they  but  hear  perchance  a  trumpet  sound, 

Or  any  air  of  music  touch  their  ears, 

You  shall  perceive  them  make  a  mutual  stand, 

Their  savage  eyes  turned  to  a  modest  gaze 

By  the  sweet  power  of  music  :  therefore,  the  poet 

Did  feign  that  Orpheus  drew  trees,  stones,  and  floods  ; 

Since  nought  so  stockish,  hard,  and  full  of  rage, 

But  music  for  the  time  doth  change  his  nature  ; 

The  man  that  hath  no  music  in  himself, 

Nor  is  not  moved  with  concord  of  sweet  sounds, 

Ts  fit  for  treasons,  stratagems,  and  spoils ; 

The  motions  of  his  spirit  are  dull  as  night, 

And  his  affections  dark  as  Erebus  : 

Let  no  such  man  be  trusted.  Shakspeare. 
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THE  LIFE  OF  A  MONKEY. 

Extensive.  Ingredients.  rharmacopolist.  Abstraction. 

Inevitably.  Calomel.  Impotent.  Inclusive. 

Describe.  Enormous.  Prescription.  Antidotes. 

Invented.  Paralytic.  Unanimously.  Ascribed. 

Nautical.  Included.  Channel.  Dozen. 

I  was  in  command  of  the  Lyra,  on  the  homeward  voyage  from 
China,  after  the  embassy  under  Lord  Amherst  had  been  con- 
cluded. We  touched,  on  our  way  to  Calcutta,  at  the  Philippine 
Islands,  and,  amongst  other  live  stock,  laid  in  a  monkey  which 
had  seen  the  world. 

He  was  born,  they  assured  us,  at  Tenerifle,  bred  at  Cadiz,  and 
had  afterwards  made  the  voyage  across  the  Pacific  Ocean,  via 
Lima  and  Acapulco,  to  Manilla.  This  splendid  bay  is  the  chief 
station  of  the  Spaniards  in  the  eastern  world,  and  has  long  formed 
one  of  those  links  in  the  vast  colonial  chain  which  enabled  that 
once  powerful  nation  to  boast,  with  truth,  that  the  sun  never  set 
on  their  dominions.  Our  extensive  traveller  had  made  good  use 
of  his  time  and  opportunities,  and  was  destined  to  see  a  good 
deal  more  of  men  and  manners,  indeed  almost  to  make  out  the 
circuit  of  the  globe.  We  brought  him  with  us  through  the 
Straits  of  Malacca  to  Poolo  Penang,  and  from  thence  carried  him 
across  the  Bay  of  Bengal  to  Calcutta  and  Madras.  We  next 
visited  together  the  Isle  of  France,  the  Cape,  and  lastly  St. 
Helena,  at  the  very  time  the  ex-Emperor  of  the  world  resided 
there. 

The  monkey  happened  to  observe  the  doctor  engaged  in  some 
chemical  process.  As  his  curiosity  and  desire  for  information 
were  just  such  as  ought  to  characterize  a  traveller  of  his  intelli- 
gence, he  crept  gradually  from  chest  to  chest,  and  from  bag  to 
bag,  till  he  arrived  within  about  a  yard  of  Apothecaries'  Hall,  as 
that  part  of  the  steerage  is  called  by  the  midshipmen.  Poor 
Mono's  delight  was  very  great  as  he  observed  the  process  of  pill- 
making,  which  he  watched  attentively  while  the  ingredients 
were  successively  weighed,  pounded,  and  formed  into  a  long  roll 
of  paste.  All  these  proceedings  excited  his  deepest  interest. 
The  doctor  then  took  his  spreader  and  cut  the  roll  in  five  pieces, 
each  of  which  he  intended  to  divide  into  a  dozen  pills.  At  this 
stage  of  the  process,  some  one  called  the  pharmacopolist's 
attention  to  the  hatchway.  The  instant  his  back  was  turned, 
the  monkey  darted  on  the  top  of  the  medicine- chest,  snapped  up 
all  the  five  masses  of  pill-stuff,  stowed  them  hastily  away  in 
his  pouch  or  bag  at  the  side  of  his  mouth,  and  scampered  on 
deck  and  leaped  into  the  main  rigging,  preparatory  to  a  leisurely 
feast  upon  his  pilfered  treasures. 
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The  doctor's  first  feeling  was  that  of  anger,  at  the  abstraction 
of  his  medicine  ;  but  in  the  next  instaut,  recollecting  that  unless 
immediate  steps  were  taken  the  poor  animal  must  inevitably  be 
)X)isoned,  he  rushed  on  deck  without  coat  or  hat,  and  knife  in 
hand,  to  the  great  surprise  and  scandal  of  the  officer  of  the 
watch. 

"  Lay  hold  of  the  monkey  some  of  you  !"  roared  the  doctor  to 
the  people.  "  Jump  up  in  the  rigging,  and  try  to  get  out  of  his 
pouch  a  whole  mess  of  my  stuff  he  has  run  off  with  !" 

The  men  only  laughed,  as  they  fancied  the  doctor  must  be 
cracked. 

"  For  my  sake,"  cried  the  good-natured  physician,  "  don't 
make  a  joke  of  thiij  matter.  The  monkey  has  now  in  his  jaws 
more  than  a  hundred  grains  of  calomel,1  and  unless  you  get  it 
from  him,  he  will  die  to  a  certainty !" 

This  appeal,  which  was  quite  intelligible,  caused  an  im- 
mediate rush  of  the  men  aloft ;  but  the  monkey,  after  gulping 
down  one  of  the  lumps,  or  twenty-four  grains,  shot  upwards  to 
the  top,  over  the  rail  of  which  he  displayed  his  shaven  coun- 
tenance, and,  as  if  in  scorn  of  their  impotent  efforts  to  catch  him, 
plucked  another  lump  from  his  cheek,  and  swallowed  it  likewise, 
making  four  dozen  grains  to  begin  with.  The  news  spread  over 
the  ship ;  and  all  hands,  marines  inclusive, — most  of  whom  had 
never  been  farther  in  the  rigging  than  was  necessary  to  hang  up 
a  wet  shirt  to  dry, — were  seen  struggling  aloft  to  rescue  the  poor 
monkey  from  his  sad  fate.  All  their  exertions  were  fruitless ; 
for  just  as  the  captain  of  the  maintop  seized  him  by  the  tail,  at 
the  starboard  royal  yard-arm,  he  was  cramming  the  last  batch 
of  calomel  down  his  throat ! 

It  would  give  needless  pain  to  describe  the  effects  of  swallowing 
the  whole  of  this  enormous  prescription.  Every  art  was  resorted 
to  within  our  reach  in  the  shape  of  antidotes,  but  all  in  vain. 
The  stomach  pump8  was  then  unfortunately  not  invented.  Poor 
Jacko's  sufferings,  of  course,  were  great ;  first  he  lost  the  use  of 
his  limbs,  then  he  became  blind,  next  paralytic ;  and,  in  short, 
he  presented  at  the  end  of  the  week  such  a  dreadful  spectacle  of 
pain,  distortion,  and  rigidity  of  limb,  that  I  felt  absolutely  obliged 
to  desire  that  he  might  be  released  from  his  misery  by  being 
thrown  into  the  sea.  This  was  accordingly  done  when  the  ship 
was  going  along  for  the  British  Channel,  at  the  rate  of  seven  or 
eight  knots,  with  a  fine  fair  wind.  Very  shortly  afterwards  it 
fell  calm,  and  next  day  the  wind  drew  round  to  the  eastward. 
It  continued  at  that  point  till  we  were  blown  fifty  leagues  back, 
and  kept  at  sea  so  much  longer  than  we  had  reckoned  upon, 
that  we  were  obliged  to  reduce  our  daily  allowance  of  provisions 
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and  water  to  a  most  painfully  small  quantity.  The  sailors 
unanimously  ascribed  the  whole  of  our  bad  luck  to  the  circum- 
stance of  the  monkey  being  thrown  overboard.  I  had  all  my 
nautical  life  been  well  aware  that  a  cat  ought  never  to  be  so 
treated ;  but  never  knew  till  the  fate  of  this  poor  animal  ac- 
quainted me  with  the  fact  that  a  monkey  is  included  in  Jack's 
superstition.— Hall's  *  Fragments' 


1.  Calomel  is  a  preparation  from  mer- 
cury, much  used  In  medicine  as  a  pur- 
gative. 

2.  The  stomach-pump  is  a  small  pump 
or  syringe  with  two  apertures,  the  valves 


of  which  are  so  arranged  as  to  admit  of 
liquids  beiug  drawn  out  of,  or  injected 
into,  the  stomach,  by  means  of  a  flexible 
tube. 


LONDON  FOG  AND  THE  COURT  OF  CHANCERY. 

Advocate.  Precedent.  Injunctions.  Affidavits. 

References.  Deterred.  Attendant.  Amusement. 

Peer.  Incomprehensible.  Application.  I*rospocts. 

Observed.  Transformed.  Accumulating.  Uninitiated. 

•4. 

London.  Michaelmas  Term  lately  over,  and  the  Lord  Chancellor 
sitting  in  Lincoln's  Inn  Hall.  Implacable  November  weather. 
As  much  mud  in  the  streets  as  if  the  waters  had  but  newly 
retired  from  the  face  of  the  earth,  and  it  would  not  be  wonderful 
to  meet  a  Megalosaurus,  forty  feet  long  or  so,  waddling  like  an 
elephantine  lizard  up  Holborn  Hill.  Smoke  lowering  down  from 
chimney-pots,  making  a  soft  black  drizzle,  with  flakes  of  soot  in 
it  as  big  as  full-grown  snow-flakes  gone  into  mourning,  one 
might  imagine,  for  the  death  of  the  sun.  Dogs  undistinguishable 
in  mire.  Horses  scarcely  better,  splashed  to  their  very  blinkers. 
Foot  passengers,  jostling  one  another's  umbrellas,  in  a  general 
infection  of  ill-temper,  and  losing  their  foothold  at  street- 
corners,  where  tens  of  thousands  of  other  foot  passengers  have 
been  slipping  and  sliding  since  the  day  broke  (if  the  day  ever 
broke),  adding  new  deposits  to  the  crust  upon  crust  of  mud, 
sticking  at  those  points  tenaciously  to  the  pavement,  and  ac- 
cumulating at  compound  interest. 

Fog  everywhere.  Fog  up  the  river,  where  it  flows  among 
green  aits1  and  meadows ;  fog  down  the  river,  where  it  rolls 
defiled  among  the  tiers  of  shipping,  and  the  waterside  pollutions 
of  a  great  (and  dirty)  city.  Fog  on  the  Essex  marshes,  fog  on 
the  Kentish  heights.  Fog  creeping  into  the  cabooses  of  collier- 
brigs  ;  fog  laying  out  on  the  yards,  and  hovering  in  the  rigging 
of  great  ships  ;  fog  drooping  on  the  gunwales  of  barges  and  small 
boats.  Fog  in  the  eyes  and  throats  of  ancient  Greenwich  pen- 
sioners, wheezing  by  the  firesides  of  their  wards  ;  fog  in  the  stem 
and  bowl  of  the  afternoon  pipe  of  the  wrathful  skipper,  down  in 
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his  close  cabin  ;  fog  cruelly  pinching  the  toes  and  fingers  of  his 
shivering  little  'prentice  boy  on  deck.  Chance  people  on  the 
bridges  peeping  over  the  parapets  into  a  nether  sky  of  fog,  with 
fog  all  round  them,  as  if  they  were  up  in  a  balloon,  and  hanging 
in  the  misty  clouds.  Gas  looming  through  the  fog  in  divers  placet* 
in  the  streets,  much  as  the  sun  may,  from  the  spongy  fields,  be 
seen  to  loom  by  husbandmen  and  ploughboys.  Most  of  the 
shops  lighted  two  hours  before  their  time — as  the  gas  seems  to 
know,  for  it  has  a  haggard  and  unwilling  look. 

The  raw  afternoon  is  rawest,  and  the  dense  fog  is  densest,  and 
the  muddy  streets  are  muddiest,  near  that  leaden-headed  old 
obstruction — appropriate  ornament  for  the  threshold  of  a  leaden- 
headed  old  corporation — Temple  Bar.  And  hard  by  Temple 
Bar,  in  Lincoln's  Inn  Hall,  at  the  very  heart  of  the  fog,  sits  the 
Lord  High  Chancellor  in  his  High  Court  of  Chancery. 

Never  can  there  come  fog  too  thick,  never  can  there  come  mud 
and  mire  too  deep,  to  assort  with  the  groping  and  floundering 
condition  which  this  High  Court  of  Chancery,  most  pestilent 
of  hoary  sinners  holds  this  day,  in  the  sight  of  heaven  and  earth. 

On  such  an  afternoon,  if  ever,  the  Lord  High  Chancellor  ought 
to  be  sitting  here — as  here  he  is — with  a  foggy  glory  round  his 
head,  softly  fenced  in  with  crimson  cloth  and  curtains,  addressed 
by  a  large  advocate  with  great  whiskers,  a  little  voice,  and  an 
interminable  brief;  and  outwardly  directing  his  contemplation 
to  the  lantern  in  the  roof,  where  he  can  see  nothing  but  fog. 
On  such  an  afternoon,  some  score  of  members  of  the  High  Court 
of  Chancery  bar  ought  to  be — as  here  they  are — mistily  engaged 
in  one  of  the  ten  thousand  stages  of  an  endless  cause,  tripping 
one  another  up  on  slippery  precedent,  groping  knee-deep  in 
technicalities,  running  their  goat-hair  and  horse-hair  warded 
heads  against  walls  of  words,  and  making  a  pretence  of  equity 
with  serious  faces  as  players  might.  On  such  an  afternoon,  the 
various  solicitors  in  the  cause,  some  two  or  three  of  whom  have 
inherited  it  from  their  fathers,  who  made  a  fortune  by  it,  ought  to 
be — as  are  they  not  ? — ranged  in  a  line,  in  a  long  matted  well  (but 
you  might  look  in  vain  for  Truth  at  the  bottom  of  it),  between 
the  registrar's  red  table  and  the  silk  gowns,  with  bills,  cross 
bills,  answers,  rejoinders,  injunctions,  affidavits,  issues,  references 
to  masters,  masters'  reports,  mountains  of  costly  nonsense  piled 
before  them. 

Well  may  the  court  be  dim,  with  wasting  candles  here  and 
there !  well  may  the  fog  hang  heavy  in  it  as. if  it  would  never 
get  out ;  well  may  the  stained  glass  windows  lose  their  colour, 
and  admit  no  light  of  day  into  the  place  ;  well  may  the  uninitiated 
from  the  streets,  who  peep  in  through  the  glass  panes  in  the 
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door,  be  deterred  from  entrance  by  its  owlish  aspect,  and  by  the 
drawl  languidly  echoing  to  the  roof  from  the  padded  dais  where 
the  Lord  High  Chancellor  looks  into  the  lantern  that  has  uo 
light  in  it,  and  where  the  attendant  wigs  are  all  stuck  in  a  fog- 
bank  !  This  is  the  Court  of  Chancery,  which  has  its  decaying 
houses  and  its  blighted  lands  in  every  shire  ;  which  has  its  worn- 
out  lunatic  in  every  madhouse,  and  its  dead  in  every  church- 
yard ;  which  has  its  ruined  suitor,  with  its  slipshod  heels  and 
threadbare  dress,  borrowing  and  begging  through  the  round  of 
every  man's  acquaintance  ;  which  gives  to  moneyed  might  the 
means  abundantly  of  wearying  out  the  right ;  which  so  exhausts 
finances,  patience,  courage,  hope ;  so  overthrows  the  brain  and 
breaks  the  neart,  that  there  is  not  an  honourable  man  among  its 
practitioners  who  would  not  give — who  does  not  often  give — the 
warning,  "  Suffer  any  wrong  that  can  be  done  to  you,  rather  than 
come  here !" 

Who  happen  to  be  in  the  Lord  Chancellor's  court  this  murky 
afternoon  besides  the  Lord  Chancellor,  the  counsel  in  the  cause, 
two  or  three  counsels  who  are  never  in  any  cause,  and  the  well 
of  solicitors  before  mentioned  ?  There  is  the  registrar,  below  the 
Judge,  in  wig  and  gown  ;  and  there  are  two  or  three  maces,  or 
petty-bags,  or  privy-purses,  or  whatever  they  may  be,  in  legal 
court  suits.  These  are  all  yawning;  for  no  crumb  of  amuse- 
ment ever  falls  from  Jarndyce  and  Jarndyce  (the  cause  in  hand), 
which  was  squeezed  dry  years  upon  years  ago.  The  short-hand 
writers,  the  reporters  of  the  court,  and  the  reporters  of  the  news- 
papers, invariably  decamp  with  the  rest  of  the  regulars  when 
Jarndyce  and  Jarndyce  comes  on.  Their  places  are  a  blank. 
Standing  on  a  seat  at  the  side  of  the  hall,  the  better  to  peer  into 
the  curtained  sanctuary,  is  a  little  mad  old  woman  in  a  squeezed 
bonnet,  who  is  always  in  court,  from  its  sitting  to  its  rising,  and 
always  expecting  some  incomprehensible  judgment  to  be  given 
in  her  favour.  Some  say  she  really  is,  or  was,  a  party  to  a  suit ; 
but  no  one  knows  for  certain,  because  no  one  cares.  She  carries 
some  small  litter  in  a  reticule,  which  she  calls  her  documents ; 
principally  consisting  of  paper,  matches,  and  dry  lavender. 

A  sallow  prisoner  has  come  up,  in  custody,  for  the  half-dozenth 
time,  to  make  a  personal  application,  "  to  purge  himself  of  his 
contempt ;"  which,  being  a  solitary  surviving  executor  who  has 
fallen  into  a  state  of  conglomeration  about  accounts  of  which  it 
is  not  pretended  that  he  had  ever  any  knowledge,  he  is  not  at  all 
likely  ever  to  do.  In  the  meantime  his  prospects  in  life  are 
ended.  Another  ruined  suitor,  who  periodically  appears  from 
Shropshire,  and  breaks  out  into  efforts  to  address  the  Chancellor 
at  the  close  of  the  day's  business,  and  who  can  by  no  means  be 
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ma^e  to  understand  that  the  Chancellor  is  legally  ignorant  of  his 
existence  after  making  it  desolate  for  a  quarter  of  a  century, 
plants  himself  in  a  good  place  and  keeps  an  eye  on  the  Judge, 
ready  to  call  out  "  My  lord!"  in  a  voice  of  sonorous  complaint, 
on  the  instant  of  his  rising.  A  few  lawyers'  clerks  and  others, 
who.  know  this  suitor  by  sight,  linger  on  the  chance  of  his 
furnishing  some  fun,  and  enlivening  the  dismal  weather  a  little. 

Jarndyce  and  Jarndyce  drones  on.  This  scarecrow  of  a  suit 
has,  in  course  of  time,  become  so  complicated,  that  no  man  alive 
knows  what  it  means.  The  parties  to  it  understand  it  least ; 
but  it  has  been  observed  that  no  two  Chancery  lawyers  can  talk 
about  it  for  five  minutes  without  coming  to  a  total  disagreement 
as  to  all  the  premises.  Innumerable  children  have  oeen  born 
into  the  cause ;  innumerable  young  people  have  married  into  it ; 
innumerable  old  people  have  died  out  of  it.  Scores  of  persons 
have  deliriously  found  themselves  made  parties  in  Jarndyce  and 
Jarndyce,  without  knowing  how  or  why ;  whole  families  have 
inherited  legendary  hatreds  with  the  suit.  The  little  plaintiff  or 
defendant,  who  was  promised  a  new  rocking-horse  when  Jarndyce 
and  Jarndyce  should  be  settled,  has  grown  up,  possessed  himself 
of  a  real  horse,  and  trotted  away  into  the  other  world.  Fair 
wards  of  court  have  faded  into  mothers  and  grandmothers ;  a  long 
procession  of  Chancellors  has  come  in  and  gone  out ;  the  legion  of 
bills  in  the  suit  have  been  transformed  into  mere  bills  of  mor- 
tality ;  there  are  not  three  Jarndycesjeft  upon  the  earth  perhaps, 
since  old  Tom  Jarndyce  in  despair  blew  his  brains  out  at  a  coffee- 
house in  Chancery-lane ;  but  Jarndyce  and  Jarndyce  still  drags 
its  dreary  length  before  the  court,  perennially  hopeless. 

Jarndyce  and  Jarndyce  has  passed  into  a  joke.  That  is  the 
only  good  that  has  ever  come  of  it.  It  has  been  death  to  many, 
but  it  is  a  joke  in  the  profession.  Every  master  in  Chancery  has 
had  a  reference  out  of  it.  Every  Chancellor  was  "  in  it,"  for  some- 
body or  other,  when  he  was  counsel  at  the  bar.  Good  things 
have  been  said  about  it  by  blue-nosed,  bulbous-shoed  old 
benchers,  in  select  port- wine  committee  after  dinner  in  Hall. 
Articled  clerks  have  been  in  the  habit  of  flashing  their  legal 
wit  upon  it.  The  last  Lord  Chancellor  handled  it  neatly,  when, 
correcting  Mr.  Blowers,  the  eminent  silk  gown,  who  said  that 
such  a  thing  might  happen  when  the  sky  rained  potatoes,  he  ob- 
served, "  or  when  we  get  through  Jarndyce  and  Jarndyce,  Mr. 
Blowers" — a  pleasantry  that  particularly  tickled  the  maces, 
bags,  and  purses. — Dickens's  *  Bleak  House? 

1.  Aits  are  islets  or  little  islands,  commonly  planted  with  osiers,  and  they  are  then 
tailed  willow-aits. 
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LAMENTATION  ON  THE  DEATH  OF  A  SON. 


Succession. 

Submit. 

Succeeded. 


Reservoir.  Salient.  Dispute. 

Repel.  Reprehending.  Inverted. 

Descended.  Performed.  Unworthy. 


Had  it  pleased  God  to  continue  to  me1  the  hopes  of  succession,  I 
should  have  been,  according  to  my  mediocrity  and  the  mediocrity 
of  the  age  T  live  in,  a  sort  of  founder  of  a  family  :  I  should  have 
left  a  son  who,  in  all  the  points  in  which  personal  merit  can  be 
viewed  in  science,  in  erudition,  in  genius,  in  taste,  in  honour,  in 
generosity,  in  humanity,  in  every  liberal  sentiment,  and  every 
liberal  accomplishment,  would  not  have  shown  himself  inferior  to 
the  Duke  of  Bedford,  or  to  any  of  those  whom  he  traces  in  his 
line.  His  Grace  very  soon  would  have  wanted  all  plausibility 
in  his  attack  upon  that  provision  which  belonged  more  to  mine 
than  to  me.  He  would  soon  have  supplied  every  deficiency,  and 
symmetrized  every  disproportion.  It  would  not  have  been  for 
that  successor- to  resort  to  any  stagnant  wasting  reservoir  of  merit 
in  me,  or  in  any  ancestry.  He  had  in  himself  a  salient,  living 
spring  of  generous  and  manly  action.  Every  day  he  lived  he 
would  have  repurchased  the  bounty  of  the  crown,  and  ten  times 
more,  if  ten  times  more  he  had  received.  He  was  made  a  public 
creature,  and  had  no  enjoyment  whatever  but  in  the  perform- 
ance of  some  duty.  At  this  exigent  moment,  the  loss  of  a  finished 
man  is  not  easily  supplied. 

But  a  Disposer,  whose  power  we  are  little  able  to  resist,  and 
whose  wisdom  it  behoves  us  not  at  all  to  dispute,  has  ordained  it 
in  another  manner,  and  (whatever  my  querulous  weakness  might 
suggest)  a  far  better.  The  storm  has  gone  over  me,  and  I  lie 
like  one  of  those  old  oaks  which  the  late  hurricane  hath  scattered 
about  me.  I  am  stripped  of  all  my  honours,  I  am  torn  up  by 
the  roots,  and  lie  prostrate  on  the  earth !  There,  and  prostrate 
there,  I  most  unfeignedly  recognise  the  Divine  justice,  and  in 
some  degree  submit  to  it.  But  whilst  I  humble  myself  before 
God,  I  do  not  know  that  it  is  forbidden  to  repel  the  attacks  of 
unjust  and  inconsiderate  men. 

The  patience  of  Job  is  proverbial.  After  some  of  the  con- 
vulsive struggles  of  our  irritable  nature,  he  submitted  himself, 
and  repented  in  dust  and  ashes.  But  even  so,  I  do  not  find  him 
blamed  for  reprehending,  and  with  a  considerable  degree  of  verbal 
asperity,  those  ill-natured  neighbours  of  his,  who  visited  his 
dunghill  to  read  moral,  political,  and  economical  lectures  on  his 
misery.  I  am  alone  ;  I  have  none  to  meet  my  enemies  in  the 
gate.  Indeed,  my  Lord,  I  greatly  deceive  myself,  if  in  this  hard 
season  I  would  give  a  peck  of  refuse  wheat  for  all  that  is  called 
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fame  and  honour  in  the  world.  This  is  the  appetite  but  of  a 
few.  It  is  a  luxury ;  it  is  a  privilege  ;  it  is  an  indulgence  for 
those  who  are  at  their  ease. 

But  we  are  all  of  us  made  to  shun  disgrace,  as  we  are  made  to 
shrink  from  pain  and  poverty  and  disease.  It  is  an  instinct ;  and 
under  the  direction  of  reason,  instinct  is  always  in  the  right.  I 
live  in  an  inverted  order.  They  who  ought  to  have  succeeded 
me  are  gone  before  me.  They  who  should  have  been  to  me  as 
posterity  are  in  the  place  of  ancestors.  I  owe  to  the  dearest 
relation  (which  ever  must  subsist  in  memory)  that  act  of  piety 
which  he  would  have  performed  to  me  ;  I  owe  it  to  him  to  show 
that  he  was  not  descended,  as  the  Duke  of  Bedford  would  have 
it,  from  an  unworthy  parent. — Burke. 

1.  The  Hon.  Edmund  Burke  was  emi-  I  statesman.  He  was  born  in  Dublin,  in 
nent  aa  a  writer,  as  an  orator,  and  as  a  |  1730,  and  died  in  1797. 


THE  RENOWNED  WOUTER  VAN  TWILLER. 

Comported.  Corruption.  Adherents.  Conceived, 

Consequence.  Attributes.  Invincible.  Observed. 

Construct.  Supporting.  Averse.  Presided. 

Conclusion.  Evinced.  Admirers.  Contendiug. 

The  renowned  Wouter  (or  Walter)  Van  Twiller  was  descended 
from  a  long  line  of  Dutch  burgomasters,  who  had  successively 
dosed  away  th§ir  lives  and  grown  fat  upon  the  bench  of  magis- 
tracy in  Rotterdam  ;  and  who  had  comported  themselves  with 
such  singular  wisdom  and  propriety,  that  they  were  never  either 
heard  or  talked  of,  which,  next  to  being  universally  applauded, 
should  be  the  object  of  ambition  of  all  magistrates  and  rulers. 

His  surname  of  Twiller  is  said  to  be  a  corruption  of  the  original 
Twijfler,  which  in  English  means  doubter ;  a  name  admirably  de- 
scriptive of  his  deliberative  habits.  For  though  he  was  a  man 
shut  up  within  himself  like  an  oyster,  and  of  such  a  profoundly 
reflective  turn,  that  he  scarcely  ever  spoke  except  in  monosyl- 
lables, yet  did  he  never  make  up  his  mind  on  any  doubtful  point. 
This  was  clearly  accounted  for  by  his  adherents,  who  affirmed 
that  he  always  conceived  every  subject  on  so  comprehensive  a 
scale,  that  he  had  not  room  in  his  head  to  turn  it  over  and 
examine  both  sides  of  it ;  so  that  he  always  remained  in  doubt, 
merely  in  consequence  of  the  astonishing  magnitude  of  his 
ideas. 

There  are  two  opposite  ways  by  which  some  men  get  into 
notice  ;  one  by  talking  a  vast  deal  and  thinking  a  little,  and  the 
other  by  holding  their  tongues  and  not  thinking  at  all.  By  the 
first,  many  a  vapouring,  superficial  pretender  acquires  the  reputa- 
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tion  of  a  man  of  quick  parts ;  by  the  other,  many  a  vacant 
dunderpate,  like  the  owl,  the  stupidest  of  birds,  comes  to  be 
complimented  by  a  discerning  world  with  all  the  attributes  of 
wisdom.  This,  by  the  way,  is  a  mere  casual  remark,  which  I 
would  not  for  the  universe  have  it  thought  to  apply  to  Governor 
Van  Twiller.  On  the  contrary,  he  was  a  very  wise  Dutchman, 
for  he  never  said  a  foolish  thing  ;  and  of  such  invincible  gravity, 
that  he  was  never  known  to  laugh,  or  even  to  smile  through  the 
course  of  a  long  and  prosperous  life.  Certain,  however,  it  is, 
there  never  was  a  matter  proposed,  however  simple,  and  on 
which  your  common  narrow-minded  mortals  would  rashly  deter- 
mine at  the  first  glance,  but  what  the  renowned  Wouter  put  on 
a  mighty,  mysterious,  vacant  kind  of  look,  shook  his  capacious 
head,  and,  having  smoked  for  five  minutes  with  redoubled  ear- 
nestness, sagely  observed,  that  "he  had  his  doubts  about  the 
matter  :"  which,  in  process  of  time,  gained  him  the  character  of 
a  man  slow  of  belief,  and  not  easily  imposed  upon. 

The  person  of  this  illustrious  old  gentleman  was  as  regularly 
formed,  and  nobly  proportioned,  as  though  it  had  been  moulded 
by  the  hands  of  some  cunning  Dutch  statuary,  as  a  model  of 
majesty  and  lordly  grandeur.  He  was  exactly  five  feet  six  inches 
in  height,  and  six  feet  five  inches  in  circumference.  His  head 
was  a  perfect  sphere,  far  excelling  in  magnitude  that  of  the  great 
Pericles  (who  was  thence  waggishly  called,  Schenacepbalus,  or 
onion-head) ;  indeed,  of  such  stupendous  dimensions  was  it,  that 
dame  Nature  herself,  with  all  her  sex's  ingenuity,  would  have 
been  puzzled  to  construct  a  neck  capable  of  supporting  it ; 
wherefore  she  wisely  declined  the  attempt,  and  settled  it  firmly 
on  the  top  of  his  backbone,  just  between  the  shoulders,  where  it 
remained  as  snugly  bedded  as  a  ship  of  war  in  the  Potowmac. 
His  body  was  of  an  oblong  form,  particularly  capacious  at  bottom, 
which  was  wisely  ordered  by  Providence,  seeing  that  he  was  a 
man  of  sedentary  habits,  and  very  averse  to  the  idle  labour  of 
walking.  His  legs,  though  exceedingly  short,  were  sturdy  in 
proportion  to  the  weight  they  bad  to  sustain  ;  so  that  when  erect 
he  had  not  a  little  the  appearance  of  a  robustious  beer-barrel, 
standing  on  skids.  His  face,  that  infallible  index  of  the  mind, 
presented  a  vast  expanse,  perfectly  unfurrowed  or  deformed  by 
any  of  those  lines  and  angles  which  disfigure  the  human  counte- 
nance with  what  is  termed  expression.  Two  small  grey  eyes 
twinkled  feebly  in  the  midst,  like  two  stars  of  lesser  magnitude, 
in  a  Lazy  firmament ;  and  his  full-fed  cheeks,  which  seem  to  have 
taken  toll  of  everything  that  went  into  his  mouth,  were  curiously 
mottled  and  streaked  with  dusky  red,  like  a  Spitzenberg  apple. 

His  habits  were  as  regular  as  his  person.  He  daily  took  his  four 
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stated  meals,  appropriating  exactly  an  hour  to  each  ;  he  smoked 
and  doubted  eight  hours,  and  he  slept  the  remaining  twelve  of 
the  four-and-twenty.  Such  was  the  renowned  Wouter  Van 
Twiller;  a  true  philosopher,  for  his  mind  was  either  elevated 
above,  or  tranquilly  settled  below  the  cares  and  perplexities  of 
this  world.  He  had  lived  in  it  for  years  without  feeling  the 
least  curiosity  to  know  whether  the  sun  revolved  round  it,  or  it 
round  the  sun  ;  and  he  had  even  watched,  for  at  least  half-a- 
century,  the  smoke  curling  from  his  pipe  to  the  ceiling,  without 
once  troubling  his  head  with  any  of  those  numerous  theories  by 
which  a  jjliilosopher  would  have  perplexed  his  brain  in  account- 
ing for  its  rising  above  the  surrounding  atmosphere. 

In  his  council  he  presided  with  great  state  and  solemnity.  He 
sate  in  a  huge  chair  of  solid  oak,  hewn  in  the  celebrated  forest  of 
the  Hague,  fabricated  by  an  experienced  timmerman  of  Amster- 
dam, and  curiously  carve/l  about  the  arms  and  feet  into  exact 
imitation  of  gigantic  eagle's  claws,  •  Instead  of  a  sceptre,  he 
swayed  a  long  Turkish  pipe,  wrought  with  jasmin  and  amber, 
which  had  been  presented  to  a  stadtholder  of  Holland,  at  the 
conclusion  of  a  treaty  with  one  of  the  petty  Barbary  powers.  In 
this  stately  chair  would  he  sit,  and  this  magnificent  pipe  wTould 
he  smoke,  shaking  his  right  knee  with  a  constant  motion,  and 
fixing  his  eye,  for  hours  together,  upon  a  little  print  of  Amster- 
dam, which  hung  in  a  black  frame  against  the  opposite  wall  of 
the  council-chamber.  Nay,  it  has  even  been  said,  that  when 
any  deliberation  of  extraordinary  length  and  intricacy  was  on 
the  carpet,  the  renowned  Wouter  wrould  absolutely  shut  his  eyes 
for  full  two  hours  at  a  time,  that  he  might  not  be  disturbed  by 
external  objects  ;  and  at  such  times  the  internal  commotion  of 
his  mind  was  evinced  by  certain  regular  guttural  sounds,  which 
his  admirers  declared  were  merely  the  noise  of  conflict  made  by 
his  contending  doubts  and  opinions. — Washington  Irving'b 
4  History  of  New  York.9 


THE  EFFECTS  OF  THE  WEATHER  ON  THE  TEMPER. 

Protracted.         Discourage.  Endurance.  Anticipation. 

Renovated.  Obligation.  Influence.  Intelligence. 

Let  people  say  what  they  please  about  being  indifferent  to  climate, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  is  a  great  advantage  to  have 
fine  weather  for  any  purpose,  grave  or  gay.  A  clear  sky  above, 
and  a  smiling  landscape  below ;  water  covered  with  sailing-vessels 
and  row-boats  at  one  place,  and  so  smooth  and  unsailed  over  at 
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another,  that  the  wooden  banks  of  the  middle  distance  are  cast 
downwards  in  long  coloured  streaks,  more  beautiful  even  than 
the  originals,  are  but  a  few  of  the  numerous  circumstances  which 
help  us  to  get  through  protracted  difficulties,  since  the  mind  is 
kept  fresh  and  cheerful  by  the  contemplation  of  agreeable  objects. 
On  the  other  hand,  a  rainy,  dark,  blustering  day  acts  like  a  drag- 
chain  on  the  spirits,  and,  by  augmenting  fears  and  repressing 
hopes,  tends  greatly  to  discourage  those  who  are  struggling  to 
conceal  emotions  which  it  might  be  hurtful  to  express,  or  likely 
to  add  to  the  cares  of  the  sufferer,  whose  troubles  may  already 
pretty  well  fill  up  the  cup  of  endurance.  Whether  this  be  so  or 
not,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  there  come  across  us  certain 
black  days,  in  which  everything  goes  wrong. 

In  the  morning  we  awake,  more  wearied  by  our  own  busy 
dreams  than  refreshed  by  the  night's  sleep.  We  huddle  on  our 
clothes,  and  find  nothing  to  fit  us  right ;  in  our  impatience,  like 
Shakspeare's  tailor,  we  "  falsely  thrust  our  slippers  on  contrary 
feet,"  in  ominous  anticipation  of  the  day's  being  out  of  joint. 
We  ring  and  ring,  but  can't  get  a  servant  to  answer  the  bell ; 
the  hot  water,  when  it  does  come,  is  cold — the  new  rolls  are  stale 
— the  fresh  cream  sour.  The  postman  either  trots  past  our  door 
altogether,  or,  instead  of  bringing  the  letters  we  are  anxiously 
looking  for,  hands  in  an  abominable  tradesman's  bill,  supposed 
to  have  been  long  ago  paid  off,  but  now  overlaid  with  com- 
pound interest.  The  persons  we  had  desired  to  meet  us  either 
cannot  or  will  not  come,  or  they  mistake  the  hour,  or  we  mistake 
it,  and  incur  the  reproach  of  negligence  ;  or,  which  is  nearly  as 
teasing,  we  find  our  intentions  misinterpreted,  so  that  both  their 
affairs  and  our  own  are  bungled. 

The  treacherous  sky,  whose  incipient  brilliancy  tempted  us 
to  arrange  a  pic-nic  party,  changes  to  black  ;  and  the  wind,  as  if 
purely  to  spite  us,  chops  round  to  the  bitter  east,  right  in  the 
teeth  of  our  tract.  We  know  of  something  going  wrong  which 
only  the  private  council  of  a  confidential  friend  can  put  right ; 
we  ensconce  him  in  our  snuggery,  but  just  as  we  have  begun 
our  talk,  some  "  patent  steel "  bore  of  a  fellow,  whom  to  tolerate 
at  any  time  is  a  severe  effort,  thrusts  in  his  nose,  cuts  off  our 
tale,  and  talks  of  his  disorganized  stomach.  The  company  we 
looked  for  to  cheer  us  send  excuses,  and  those  who  at  last 
poorly  furnish  forth  the  feast,  are  so  essentially  dull,  that  they 
quintuple  the  gloom  of  the  starved  table ;  while  our  strained 
attempts  at  courtesy  are  counteracted  by  the  twinges  of  a 
toothache,  or  a  servant  that  we  have  taken  on  trial  gets  tipsy, 
and  tripping  over  a  "  very  particular  "  guest's  gouty  toe,  dashes 
the  tea-urn  into  a  huge  mirror ;  upon  which,  losing  all  patience 
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and  control,  we  lend  the  fellow  a  hearty  cuff,  and  thus  end  the 
day  in  anger,  as  we  began  it  in  sulkiness  ! 

In  like  manner,  though  of  a  very  different  complexion,  there 
are  some  days  when  everything  goes  right  with  us,  from  the  first 
peep  of  dawn  to  the  last  trace  of  twilight.  We  awaken  with 
fresh  spirits,  and  see  all  nature  renovated,  smiling,  and  sparkling 
before  us.  Wo  feel  grateful  for  everything,  far  and  near,  and 
secretly,  if  not  openly,  acknowledge  the  obligation  with  genuine 
and  pious  sincerity,  not  with  mere  lip-service.  As  the  day 
advances,  great  matters,  as  well  as  trifles,  seem  to  fall  into  their 
proper  places  with  the  most  appropriate  regularity,  and  just  in 
the  very  way  we  wish  them.  The  urn  is  in  full  boil — the  tea 
never  gave  out  so  rich  a  flavour  before — the  toast  was  never  so 
crisp,  or  the  eggs  so  newly  laid.  The  merry  postman's  rap  ! 
rap !  brings  the  very  letters  we  looked  for ;  with  just  the 
news  we  desired  to  hear.  If  we  wish  to  write  an  answer,  the 
nicest  pen  in  the  world  lies  already  nibbed  to  our  hand— the 
words  flow  into  their  places  as  the  ideas  rise ;  and  we  sign  and 
seal  our  letter  with  the  pleasant  feeling,  that  its  contents  will 
be  well  received.  If  we  have  an  appointment  at  noon,  and  are 
pressed  for  time,  we  are  overtaken  on  the  road  by  a  friend,  who 
offers  us  a  cart ;  so  that  the  person  at  the  rendevous  joins  us, 
watch  in  hand,  praising  our  punctuality. 

If  we  ride  to  the  spot,  even  our  horse  partakes  of  the  genial 
influence  of  the  bright  day,  and  seems  also  in  spirits.  But  if 
we  prefer  walking,  the  weather  is  of  the  right  temperature  to  one 
degree  of  Fahrenheit ;  there  is  no  dust — no  more  wind  than  just 
to  fan  the  flies  away — the  sun,  too,  is  at  the  proper  altitude,  for 
the  lights  and  shades  of  the  landscape.  If  we  take  our  favourite 
round  by  the  sea-side,  the  tide  ripples  along  the  beach  at  high 
water-mark  ;  and  before  we  have  been  there  a  minute,  we 
encounter  the  person  we  most  desired  to  see.  It  may  be  the 
doctor,  who  assures  us  that  the  alarming  symptoms  of  a  friend's 
illness  had  passed  off ;  and  that  another,  whose  death  we  had 
grieved  to  hear,  had  been  mistaken  for  a  person  of  the  same 
name,  but  of  whom  we  knew  nothing. 

On  re-entering  the  house,  refreshed  by  exercise,  we  take  tp 
the  papers,  of  which  every  paragraph  contains  gratifying  intelli- 
gence ;  and  just  as  we  are  casting  about  for  some  agreeable  and 
useful  mental  employment,  a  parcel  comes  from  America,  with  a 
new  book  from  the  pen  of  the  accomplished  Miss  Sedgwick,  the 
Maria  Edgeworth  of  the  new  world.  As  the  dressing-gong  ring*, 
a  carriage  drives  up  with  the  party  whom  we  had  despaired  of 
seeing  at  dinner  ;  and  in  the  evening,  every  turn  of  the  conversa- 
tion, every  note  of  the  piano,  every  look  from  every  eye,  speaks 
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of  good-fellowship  and  cheerfulness.  And  when  at  length  we 
lie  down  at  night,  we  have  no  care  on  our  minds  but  what 
springs  from  a  sense  of  our  own  unworthiness  of  so  much  hap- 
piness, and  a  still  more  painful  sense  of  our  inability,  either  to 
express  in  adequate  language  the  extent  of  our  gratitude,  or  to 
make  resolutions  strong  enough  to  show  our  sense  of  so  many 
blessings. — Hall's  'Patchwork? 


THE  GLORY  OF  POETRY. 

Benefit.  Admirer.  Receive.  Conveys. 

Magnificent.  Devotion.  Poetry.  Invisible. 

Amiable.  Inspired.  Addicted.  Depressed 

Diversion.  Emotions  Animating.  Exalted. 

It  is  probable  the  first  poets  were  found  at  the  altar,  that  they 
employed  their  talents  in  adorning  and  animating  the  worship 
of  their  gods  ;  the  spirit  of  poetry  and  religion  reciprocally 
wanned  each  other, — devotion  inspired  poetry,  and  poetry  exalted 
devotion;  the  most  sublime  capacities  were  put  to  the  most 
noble  use  ;  purity  of  will,  and  fineness  of  understanding,  were 
not  such  strangers  as  they  have  been  in  latter  ages,  but  were 
most  frequently  lodged  in  the  same  breast,  and  went,  as  it  were, 
hand  in  hand  to  the  glory  of  the  world's  great  Ruler  and  the 
benefit  of  mankind. 

Were  it  modest,  I  should  profess  myself  a  great  admirer  of 
poesy,  but  that  profession  is  in  effect  telling  the  world  that  I 
have  a  heart  tender  and  generous,  a  heart  that  can  swell  with 
the  joys,  or  be  depressed  with  the  misfortunes,  of  others,  nay 
more,  even  of  imaginary  persons ;  a  heart  large  enough  to 
receive  the  greatest  ideas  nature  can  suggest,  and  delicate 
enough  to  relish  the  most  beautiful ;  it  is  desiring  mankind  to 
believe  that  I  am  capable  of  entering  into  all  those  subtle  graces, 
and  all  that  divine  elegance,1  the  enjoyment  of  which  is  to  be 
felt  only,  and  not  expressed. 

All  kinds  of  poesy  are  amiable ;  but  sacred  poesy  should  be 
our  most  especial  delight.  Other  poetry  leads  us  through  flowery 
meadows,  or  beautiful  gardens  ;  refreshes  us  with  cooling  breezes 
or  delicious  fruits,  soothes  us  with  the  murmur  of  waters  or  the 
melody  of  birds,  or  else  conveys  us  to  the  court  or  camp, 
dazzles  our  imagination  with  crowns  and  sceptres,  embattled 
hosts  or  heroes  shining  in  burnished  steel ;  but  sacred  numbers 
seem  to  admit  us  into  a  solemn  and  magnificent  temple,  they 
encircle  us  with  everything  that  is  holy  and  divine,  they  super- 
add an  agreeable  awe  and  reverence  to  all  those  pleasing 
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emotions  wo  feel  from  other  lays,  an  awe  and  reverence  that 
exalts  while  it  chastises;  its  sweet  authority  restrains  each 
undue  liberty  of  thought,  word,  and  action  ;  it  makes  us  think 
better  and  more  nobly  of  ourselves,  from  a  consciousness  of  the 
great  presence  we  are  in,  where  saints  surround  us  and  angels 
are  our  fellow- worshippers. 

Besides  the  greater  pleasure  which  we  receive  from  sacred 
poesy,  it  has  another  vast  advantage  above  all  other :  when  it 
nas  placed  us  in  that  imaginary  temple  (of  which  I  just  now 
spoke),  methinks  the  mighty  genius  of  the  place  covers  us  with 
an  invisible  hand,  and  secures  us  in  the  enjoyments  we  possess. 
We  find  a  kind  of  refuge  in  our  pleasure,  and  our  diversion 
becomes  our  safety.  Why,  then,  should  not  every  heart  that  is 
addicted  to  the  Muses,  cry  out  in  the  holy  warmth  of  the  best 
poet  that  ever  lived,  "  I  will  magnify  thee,  0  Lord,  my  King, 
and  I  will  praise  thy  name  for  ever  and  ever." — Steele,  '  The 
Guardian  J* 


1.  To  produce  a  complete  and  satisfac- 
tory de  finition  of  poetry  has  been  hitherto 
unsuccessfully  attempted  by  writers  on 
taste,  and  by  poets  themselves ;  but  the 


above  is.  perhaps,  as  fine  a  description  of 
the  poettc  temperament  as  is  to  be  found 
in  the  whole  range  of  English  litera- 
ture. 


MY  HEART  LEAPS  UP  WHEN  I  BEHOLD. 

My  heart  leaps  up  when  I  behold 

A  rainbow  in  the  sky  ; 
So  was  it  when  my  life  began ; 
So  is  it  now  I  am  a  man  ; 
So  be  it  when  I  shall  grow  old, 

Or  let  me  die  ! 
The  child  is  father  of  the  man  ; 
And  I  could  wish  my  days  to  be 
Bound  each  to  each  by  natural  piety. 

Wordsworth. 

THE  INFLUENCE  OF  THE  BODY  ON  THE  MIND. 

Prevented,  Educated.  Produces.  Continue. 

Redundancy.        Repletion.  Epileptic.  Consumptive. 

ExhausUon.        Impediment  Confirmed.  Effleacy. 

Moderation  in  the  use  of  food  is  a  far  better  remedy  than 
medicine,  for  an  oppressed  state  of  the  circulation,  whether 
arising  from  disease,  or  redundancy  of  supply.  Fasting  is  the 
natural  cure  of  repletion  ;  and  it  is  a  curious  circumstance,  that 
abstinence  is  so  frequently  forced  upon  those  savage  tribes  who 
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are  addicted  to  excess,  such  as  the  American  Indians  and  New 
Zealanders.  Their  diseases  are  but  few,  except  where  they 
approach  the  confines  of  civilization,  and  in  some  measure  adopt 
those  habits  which  nature  has  rendered  uncongenial  to  them. 
Among  civilized  nations,  the  use  of  purgatives  is  gradually 
taking  the  place  of  fasting.  Hence  the  success  of  quackery  in 
the  aperient  department  among  the  English  and  Americans. 
We  are  an  energetic  t>eople,  and  cannot  be  comfortable  without 
abundant  nourishment ;  but  then,  taking  very  refined  food  in 
large  quantity,  without  sufficient  intervals  of  abstinence,  we 
find  our  brains  and  our  bowels  both  miserably  sluggish,  and 
then  the  pill-box  supplies  a  handy  sort  of  remedy  for  ills  that 
common  sense  should  have  prevented. 

"  The  peristaltic  persuaders,"  of  the  gourmand  are  as  essential 
to  his  happiness  as  is  his  dinner ;  but  not  only  do  these  gross 
livers  need  such  helps,  the  exquisite  poet  must  also  resort  to  the 
apothecary  to  antidote  the  cook.  Byron  says,  "  The  thing  that 
gives  me  the  highest  spirits  is  a  dose  of  salts."  It  diminished 
that  congestion  and  irritability  of  his  brain  which  his  habits 
tended  to  keep  up.  He  was  at  one  period  of  his  life  epileptic, 
and  he  subdued  the  malady  by  extreme  abstinence,  frequently 
taking  only  vinegar  and  potatoes  for  his  dinner.  When  he 
indulged  in  good  living,  and  took  stimulants,  disorder  of  the 
brain  returned  in  another  form,  and  his  temper  became  morose. 
It  was  then  that  a  dose  of  salts  cheered  him.  Brisk  purgatives 
often  relieve  melancholy,  and  that  most  powerful  one,  hellebore, 
was  the  ancient  specific  for  this  disease,  which  generally  arises 
from  congestion  of  the  liver  and  bowels,  causing  an  impure  state 
of  the  blood.  The  frequency  of  a  condition  approaching  to  this 
is  the  secret  of  the  demand  for  universal  medicines,  in  the  shape 
of  strong  purgatives.  Here  is  the  evil ;  many  good  men,  who 
read  and  think  pretty  much,  and  fancy  they  understand  phy- 
siology, because  they  have  read  about  the  blood,  prove  their 
ignorance  of  it  by  taking  little  exercise,  and  dolefully  mismanag- 
ing their  stomachs.  They  forget  that  moderation  in  eating  and 
drinking,  as  well  as  meditation,  is  a  Christian  duty,  and  that 
fresh  air,  cheerful  society,  and  an  occasional  fast,  would  more 
effectually  relieve  the  burthened  viscera,  than  a  whole  box  of 
vegetable  pills.  Instances  are  uncommon,  even  among  the 
highly,  but  yet  partially  educated,  in  which  some  real  malady 
is  fixed  upon  the  vitals,  and  those  pills  are  swallowed  in  large 
quantities  with  manifest  mischief.  It  is  a  matter  of  feeling,  not 
of  reasoning,  with  such  persons.  Their  faith  in  the  efficacy  of 
the  vaunted  vegetables  is  grounded  on  ignorance,  and  confirmed 
by  their  sensations.    Thus  I  have  known  a  consumptive  patient, 
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of  strong  mind,  obstinately  persist  in  taking  the  pills,  because 
they  made  him  feel  better,  lighter,  more  cheerful,  more  happy. 

Of  course  arguments  fall  dead  before  such  facts.  Thus,  in 
such  forlorn  cases,  diarrhora  and  purgatives  hasten  on  the  fatal 
issue,  but  then,  by  these  means,  the  patients  are  kept  just  in 
that  state  which  the  highest  degree  of  abstinence  produces ;  their 
bodies  waste  and  waste,  but  their  souls  are  full  of  bright  thoughts, 
as  long  as  exertion  is  avoided.  The  habit  of  their  minds  becomes 
exalted  by  holy  reading,  it  may  be,  and  there  is  not  blood 
enough  in  their  veins  to  excite  their  passions  or  to  call  their 
muscles  into  action.  There  is  only  just  fuel  enough  to  keep 
alive  a  clear  flame,  until  the  fire  burns  quite  out.  Such  patients 
feel  brighter  and  brighter  to  the  last,  and  the  pills,  say  they,  are 
the  cause  of  it.  These  are  taken  again  and  again  ;  exhaustion 
proceeds,  but  they  go  on  to  feel  better,  that  is,  lighter ;  the 
body  is  no  impediment,  except  from  weakness  ;  so  they  continue 
taking  the  pills,  and  feeling  better  and  better,  until  they  die. 
The  moral  of  this  subject  is  comprised  in  a  few  words :  our  hopes 
of  health  and  happiness  must  always  deceive  us,  unless  founded 
on  obedience  to  the  laws  of  God,  which  are  those  of  a  rational 
faith  as  regards  things  spiritual,  and  of  true  science  as  regards 
things  natural. — MooKE'd  *  Use  of  the  Body  in  Relation  to  the 
Mind: 


"JOY  OVEE  ONE  SINNER." 

Pursuit.  Solitary.  Custody.  Effaced. 

Lineaments.  Planet.  Immensity.  Alienation. 

Devious.  Felicities.  Parables.  Sympathetic. 

Monopolizes.  Fetters.  Expedients.  Assign. 

It  was  nature,  and  the  experience  of  every  bosom  will  affirm  it 
— it  was  nature  in  the  shepherd  to  leave  the  ninety  and  nine  of 
his  flock  forgotten  and  alone  in  the  wilderness,  and  betaking 
himself  to  the  mountains,  to  give  all  his  labour  and  all  his  con- 
cern to  the  pursuit  of  one  solitary  wanderer.  It  was  nature — 
and  we  are  told  in  the  passage  before  us,  that  it  is  such  a  portion 
of  nature  as  belongs  not  merely  to  men,  but  to  angels — when  the 
woman  with  her  mind  in  a  state  of  listlessness  as  to  the  nine 
pieces  of  silver  that  were  in  secure  custody,  turned  the  whole 
force  of  her  anxiety  to  the  one  piece  which  she  had  lost,  and  for 
which  she  had  to  light  a  candle,  and  to  sweep  the  house,  and  to 
search  diligently  until  she  found  it. 

It  was  nature  in  her  to  rejoice  more  over  that  piece  than  over 
all  the  rest  of  them,  and  to  tell  it  abroad  among  friends  and 
neighbours,  that  they  might  rejoice  along  with  her — and  sadly 
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effaced  as  humanity  is,  in  all  her  original  lineaments,  this  is  a 
part  of  our  nature,  the  very  movements  of  which  are  experienced 
in  heaven,  "  where  there  is  more  joy  over  one  sinner  that  re- 
penteth,  than  over  ninety  and  nine  just  persons  who  need  no 
repentance." 

For  anything  I  know,  every  planet  that  rolls  in  the  immensity 
around  me,  may  be  a  land  of  righteousness  and  be  a  member  of 
the  household  of  God,  and  have  her  secure  dwelling-place  within 
that  am  phi  limit  which  embraces  His  great  and  universal  family. 
But  I  know  at  least  of  one  wanderer,  and  how  wofully  she  has 
strayed  from  peace  and  from  purity  ;  and  how,  in  dreary  alien- 
ation from  Him  who  made  her,  she  has  bewildered  herself 
amongst  those  many  devious  tracks,  which  have  carried  her  afar 
from  the  path  of  immortality ;  and  how  sadly  tarnished  all  those 
beauties  and  felicities  are,  which  promised,  on  that  morning  of 
her  existence,  when  God  looked  on  her,  and  saw  that  all  was 
very  good — which  promised  so  richly  to  bless  and  to  adorn  her  ; 
and  how,  in  the  eye  of  the  whole  unfallen  creation,  she  has. 
renounced  all  this  godliness,  and  is  fast  departing  away  from 
them  into  guilt  and  wretchedness  and  shame. 

Oh  !  if  there  be  any  truth  in  this  chapter,  and  any  sweet  or 
touching  nature  in  the  principle  which  runs  throughout  all  its 
parables,  let  us  cease  to  wonder,  though  they  who  surround 
the  throne  of  love  should  be  looking  so  intently  towards  us — 
or  though,  in  the  way  by  which  they  have  singled  us  out,  all 
the  other  orbs  of  space  should,  for  one  short  season,  on  the 
scale  of  eternity,  appear  to  be  forgotten— or  though,  for  every 
step  of  her  recovery,  and  for  every  individual  who  is  rendered 
back  again  to  the  fold  from  which  he  was  separated,  another  and 
another  message  of  triumph  should  be  made  to  circulate  amongst 
the  hosts  of  Paradise — or  though,  lost  as  we  are,  and  sunk  in  de- 
pravity as  we  are,  all  the  sympathies  of  Heaven  should  now  be 
awake  on  the  enterprise  of  Him  who  has  travailed,  in  the  greatness 
of  his  strength,  to  seek  and  to  save  us. 

And  here  I  cannot  but  remark  how  tine  a  harmony  there  is 
between  the  law  of  sympathetic  nature  in  Heaven,  and  the  most 
touching  exhibitions  of  it  on  the  face  of  our  world.  When  one 
of  a  numerous  household  droops  under  the  power  of  disease,  is 
not  that  the  one  to  whom  all  the  tenderness  is  turned,  and  who, 
in  a  manner,  monopolizes  the  inquiries  of  his  neighbourhood  and 
the  care  of  his  family  ?  When  the  sighing  of  the  midnight 
storm  sends  a  dismal  foreboding  into  the  mother's  heart,  to  whom 
of  all  her  offspring,  I  would  ask,  are  her  thoughts  and  her 
anxieties  then  wandering  ?  Is  it  not  to  her  sailor  boy  whom  her 
fancy  has  placed  amid  the  rude  and  angry  surges  of  the  ocean  ? 
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Does  not  this,  the  hour  of  his  apprehended  danger,  concentrate 
upon  him  the  whole  force  of  her  wakeful  meditations  ?  And  does 
not  he  engross,  for  a  season,  her  every  sensibility  and  her 
every  prayer  ? 

We  sometimes  hear  of  shipwrecked  passengers  thrown  upon  a 
barbarous  shore,  and  seized  upon  by  its  prowling  inhabitants, 
and  hurried  away  through  the  tracks  of  a  dreary  and  unknown 
wilderness,  and  sold  into  captivity,  and  loaded  with  the  fetters 
of  irrecoverable  bondage ;  and  who,  stripped  of  every  other 
libertv  but  the  liberty  of  thought,  feel  even  this  to  be  another 
ingredient  of  wretchedness,  for  what  can  they  think  of  but 
home  and,  as  all  its  kind  and  tender  imagery  comes  upon 
their  remembrance,  how  can  they  think  of  it  but  in  the  bitterness 
of  despair  ?  Oh !  tell  me,  when  the  fame  of  all  this  disaster 
reaches  his  family,  who  is  the  member  of  it  to  whom  is  directed 
the  full  tide  of  its  griefs  and  of  its  sympathies  ?  Who  is  it  that, 
for  weeks  and  for  months,  usurps  their  every  feeling  and  calls 
out  their  largest  sacrifices,  and  sets  them  to  the  busiest  expedients 
for  getting  him  back  again  ?  Who  is  it  that  makes  them  forget- 
ful of  themselves  and  of  all  around  thorn  ;  and  tell  me  if  you  can 
assign  a  limit  to  the  pains,  and  the  exertions,  and  the  surrenders 
which  afflicted  parents  and  weeping  sisters  would  make  to  seek 
and  to  save  him  ?— Chalmers  • '  Astronomical  Discourses.7 


THE  LOVE  OF  LIFE. 

Provide.  Perspective.  Induce.  Contradiction. 

Felicity.  Calamities.  Terminate.  Prejudicial. 

Age,  that  lessens  the  enjoyment  of  life,  increases  our  desire  of 
living.  Those  dangers  which,  in  the  vigour  of  youth,  we  had 
learned  to  despise,  assume  new  terrors  as  we  grow  old.  Our 
caution  increasing  as  our  years  increase,  fear  becomes  at  last  the 
prevailing  passion  of  the  mind  ;  and  the  small  remainder  of  life 
is  taken  up  in  useless  efforts  to  keep  off  our  end,  or  provide  for  a 
continued  existence. 

Strange  contradiction  in  our  nature !  and  to  which  even  the 
wise  are  liable.  If  I  should  judge  of  that  part  of  life  which  lies 
before  me,  by  that  which  I  have  already  seen,  the  prospect  is 
hideous.  Experience  tells  me  that  my  past  enjoyments  have 
brought  no  real  felicity  ;  and  sensation  assures  me,  that  those  I 
have  felt  are  stronger  than  those  which  are  yet  to  come.  Yet 
experience  and  sensation  in  vain  persuade ;  hope,  more  powerful 
than  either,  dresses  out  the  distant  prospect  in  fancied  beauty  ; 
some  happiness,  in  long  perspective,  still  beckons  me  to  pursue, 
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and  like  a  losing  gamester,  every  new  disappointment  increases 
my  ardour  to  continue  the  game. 

Whence,  then,  is  this  increased  love  of  life  which  grows  upon 
us  with  our  years  ?  Whence  comes  it,  that  we  thus  make  greater 
efforts  to  preserve  our  existence,  at  a  period  when  it  becomes 
scarce  worth  the  keeping  ?  Is  it  that  nature,  attentive  to  the  pre- 
servation of  mankind,  increases  our  wishes  to  live  while  she 
lessens  our  enjoyment;  and  as  she  robs  the  senses  of  every 
pleasure,  equips  imagination  in  the  spoils  ?  Life  would  be  in- 
supportable to  an  old  man,  who,  loaded  with  infirmities,  feared 
death  no  more  than  when  in  the  vigour  of  manhood  ;  the  num- 
berless calamities  of  decaying  nature,  and  the  consciousness  of 
surviving  every  pleasure,  would  at  once  induce  him,  with  his 
own  hand,  to  terminate  the  scene  of  misery ;  but,  happily,  the 
contempt  of  death  forsakes  him  at  a  time  when  it  could  only 
be  prejudicial ;  and  life  acquires  an  imaginary  value,  in  propor- 
tion as  its  real  value  is  no  more. 

Our  attachment  to  every  object  around  us  increases,  in 
general,  from  the  length  of  our  acquaintance  with  it.  "I  would 
not  choose,"  says  a  French  philosopher,  "  to  see  an  old  post 
pulled  up  with  which  I  had  been  long  acquaiated."  A  mind,  long 
habituated  to  a  certain  set  of  objects,  insensibly  becomes  fond  of 
seeing  them,  visits  them  from  habit,  and  parts  from  them  with 
reluctance.  From  hence  proceeds  the  avarice  of  the  old,  in  every 
kind  of  possession  ;  they  love  the  world  and  all  its  advantages ; 
not  because  it  gives  them  pleasure,  but  because  they  have  known 
it  long.— Goldsmith. 

THE  DIGNITY  OF  AGE. 

Rightly  is  it  said 
That  Man  descends  into  the  vale  of  years  ; 
Yet  have  I  thought  that  we  might  also  speak, 
And  not  presumptuously,  I  trust,  of  Age, 
As  of  a  final  eminence ;  though  bare 
In  aspect  and  forbidding,  yet  a  point 
On  which  'tis  not  impossible  to  sit 
In  awful  sovereignty ;  a  place  of  power, 
A  throne,  that  may  be  likened  unto  his, 
Who,  in  some  placid  day  of  summer,  looks 
Down  from  a  mountain-top— say  one  of  those 
High  peaks,  that  bound  the  vale  where  now  we  are. 
Faint,  and  diminished  to  the  gazing  eye 
Forest  and  field,  and  hill  and  dale  appear, 
With  all  the  shapes  over  their  surface  spread  : 
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But,  while  the  gross  and  visible  frame  of  things 

Relinquishes  its  hold  upon  the  sense, 

Yea  almost  on  the  Mind  herself,  and  seems 

All  unsubstantiated, — how  loud  the  voice 

Of  waters,  with  invigorated  peal 

From  the  full  river  in  the  vale  below 

Ascending !  For  on  that  superior  height 

Who  sits,  is  disencumbered  from  the  press 

Of  near  obstructions,  and  is  privileged 

To  breathe  in  solitude,  above  the  host 

Of  ever-humming  insects,  'mid  thin  air 

That  suits  not  them.    The  murmur  of  the  leaves, 

Many  and  idle,  visits  not  his  ear : 

This  he  is  freed  from,  and  from  thousand  notes 

(Not  less  unceasing,  not  less  vain  than  these), 

By  which  the  finer  passages  of  sense 

Are  occupied  ;  and  the  Soul,  that  would  incline 

To  listen,  is  prevented  or  deterred.  Wordsworth. 


SORROW  FOR  THE  BEAD. 

Perception.  Detect.  Distributes.  Divorced. 

Infant.  Recollection.  Convulsive.  Agony. 

Compunctions.  Assiduities.  Testimonies.  Expiring. 

Contrition.  Confided.  Cbaplet.  Futile. 

Sorrow  for  the  dead  is  the  only  sorrow  from  which  we  refuse  to 
be  divorced.  Every  other  wound  we  seek  to  heal,  every  other 
affliction  to  forget ;  but  this  wound  we  consider  it  a  duty  to 
keep  open,  this  affliction  we  cherish  and  brood  over  in  solitude. 
Where  is  the  mother  who  would  willingly  forget  the  infant  that 
perished  like  a  blossom  from  her  arms,  though  every  recollection 
is  a  pang  ?  where  is  the  child  that  would  willingly  forget  the 
most  tender  of  parents,  though  to  remember  be  but  to  lament  ? 
who,  even  in  the  hour  of  agony,  would  forget  the  friend  over 
whom  he  mourns  ?  who,  even  when  the  tomb  is  closing  upon  the 
remains  of  her  he  most  loved,  when  he  feels  his  heart,  as  it  were, 
crushed  in  the  closing  of  its  portal,  would  accept  consolation  that 
was  to  be  bought  by  forgetfulness  ? 

No !  the  love  which  survives  the  tomb  is  one  of  the  noblest 
attributes  of  the  soul.  If  it  has  its  woes,  it  has  likewise  its 
delights :  and  when  the  overwhelming  burst  of  grief  is  calmed 
into  the  gentle  tear  of  recollection,  when  the  sudden  anguish  and 
the  convulsive  agony  over  the  present  ruins  of  all  that  we  most 
loved  is  softened  away  into  pensive  meditation  on  all  that  it 
was  in  the  days  of  its  loveliness,  who  would  root  out  such  a 
sorrow  from  the  heart  ?    Though  it  may  sometimes  throw  a 
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passing  cloud  over  the  bright  hour  of  gaiety,  or  spread  a  deeper 
sadness  over  the  hour  of  gloom,  yet  who  would  exchange  it 
even  for  the  song  of  pleasure  or  the  burst  of  revelry  ? 
•  Who  can  look  down  upon  the  grave  even  of  an  enemy,  and  not 
feel  a  compunctious  throb,  that  ever  he  should  have  warred  with 
the  poor  handful  of  earth  that  lies  mouldering  before  him  !  But 
the  grave  of  those  we  loved — what  a  place  for  meditation !  There 
it  is  that  we  call  up  in  long  review  the  whole  history  of  virtue 
and  gentleness,  and  the  thousand  endearments  lavished  upon  us 
almost  unheeded  in  the  daily  intercourse  of  intimacy  ;  there  it  is 
that  we  dwell  upon  the  tenderness,  the  solemn,  awful  tenderness 
of  the  parting  scene ;  the  bed  of  death,  with  all  its  stifled  griefs  ; 
its  noiseless  attendance ;  its  mute,  watchful  assiduities ;  the 
last  testimonies  of  expiring  love  ;  the  feeble,  fluttering,  thrilling, 
oh,  how  thrilling !  pressure  of  the  hand  ;  the  last  fond  look  of  the 
glaring  eye,  turning  upon  us  even  from  the  threshold  of  existence ; 
the  faint,  faltering  accents  struggling  in  death  to  give  one  more 
assurance  of  affection !  Ay,  go  to  the  grave  of  buried  love  and 
meditate !  There  settle  the  account  with  thy  conscience  for  every 
past  benefit  unrequited,  every  past  endearment  unregarded,  of 
that  departed  being  who  can  never,  never,  never  return  to  be 
soothed  by  thy  contrition ! 

If  thou  art  a  child,  and  hast  ever  added  a  sorrow  to  the  soul, 
or  a  furrow  to  the  silvered  brow  of  an  affectionate  parent ;  if  thou 
art  a  husband,  and  hast  ever  caused  the  fond  bosom  that  ven- 
tured its  whole  happiness  in  thy  arms,  to  doubt  one  momen 
of  thy  kindness  or  thy  truth ;  if  thou  art  a  friend,  and  hast 
ever  wronged  in  thought  or  word  or  deed,  the  spirit  that  gene- 
rously confided  in  thee ;  if  thou  art  a  lover,  and  hast  ever  given  one 
unmerited  pang  to  that  true  heart  which  now  lies  cold  and  still 
beneath  thy  feet ;  then  be  sure  that  every  unkind  look,  every  un- 
gracious word,  every  ungentle  action,  will  come  thronging  back 
upon  thy  memory,  and  knocking  dolefully  at  thy  soul :  then  be 
sure  that  thou  wilt  lie  down  sorrowing  and  repentant  on  the 
grave,  and  utter  the  unheard  groan,  and  pour  the  unavailing  tear, 
more  deep,  more  bitter,  because  unheard  and  unavailing.  Then 
weave  thy  chaplet  of  flowers,  and  strew  the  beauties  of  nature 
about  the  grave ;  console  thy  broken  spirit  if  thou  canst  with 
these  tender,  yet  futile  tributes  of  regret,  but  take  warning  by 
the  bitterness  of  this  thy  contrite  affliction  over  the  dead,  and 
be  henceforth  more  faithful  and  affectionate  in  the  discharge  of 
thy  duties  to  the  living.— Washington  Irving. 
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Remembrance  of  the  dead  revives 

The  slain  of  time,  at  will ; 
Those  who  were  lovely  in  their  lives, 

In  death  are  lovelier  still. 

Unburdened  with  infirmity, 

Unplagued  like  mortal  men, 
0  with  what  pure  delight  we  see 

The  heart's  old  friends  again ! 

Not  as  they  sunk  into  the  tomb, 

With  sickness-wasted  powers ; 
But  in  the  beauty  and  the  bloom 

Of  their  best  days  and  ours. 

The  troubles  of  departed  years 

Bring  joys  unknown  before ; 
And  soul-refreshing  are  the  tears 

O'er  wounds  that  bleed  no  more. 

Remembrance  of  the  dead  is  sweet ; 

Yet  how  imperfect  this, 
Unless  past,  present,  future  meet, 

A  threefold  cord  of  bliss ! 

Companions  of  our  youth,  our  age, 

With  whom  through  life  we  walked, 
And,  in  our  house  of  pilgrimage, 

Of  home  beyond  it  talked : 

Grief  on  their  urn  may  fix  her  eyes, 

They  spring  not  from  the  ground ; 
Love  may  invoke  them  from  the  skies,— 

There  is  no  voice  nor  sound. 

Fond  memory  marks  them  as  they  were, 

Stars  in  our  horoscope  ; 
But,  soon  to  see  them  as  they  are — 

That  is  our  dearest  hope. 

Not  through  the  darkness  of  the  night, 

To  waking  thought  unsealed, 
But  in  the  uncreated  light 

Of  Deity  revealed. 

They  cannot  come  to  us,  but  we 

Ere  long  to  them  may  go ; 
That  glimpse  of  immortality 

Is  heaven  begun  below. 

James  Montgomery. 
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THE  USE  OF  THE  SENSES. 


Acute. 
Detect. 
Covenant. 
Exquisitely. 


Baboon.  Perception.  * 

Regulated.  Distributes. 

Innocent.  Intuition. 

Tangible.  Accomplishment. 


Confusion 
Analyse. 
Chaos. 
Magnificent. 


Take  care  to  obtain  information  that  may  guide  you  to  the  right 
use  of  your  senses,  for  they  may  be  as  acute  as  those  of  a  wild 
man  of  the  woods,  all  alive  to  the  impressions  of  nature,  and  yet 
you  may  give  no  more  attention  to  them  than  would  suffice  to 
satisfy  the  faculties  of  a  baboon,  instead  of  affording  your  reason 
any  perception  of  the  true  meaning  of  things  around  you.  "  With 
all  your  gettings,  get  understanding,"  says  Solomon  ;  that  is,  learn 
to  observe,  for  without  this  accomplishment,  the  five  avenues  of 
wisdom 1  might  as  well  have  been  closed,  since  they  will  only 
serve  to  enslave  the  soul,  and  bind  it  with  fetters,  to  be  loosed, 
if  at  all,  only  by  death.  When  you  gaze  up  into  heaven,  on  a 
starlight  night,  what  do  you  see  ?  Stars,  stars,  stars.  Yes  ;  but 
is  that  ail  ?  He  who  has  learned  to  employ  his  eyesight,  sees 
order  where  you  see  confusion :  his  mind  enters  into  his  organs  of 
vision,  and  enables  them  to  detect  differences  which  the  unculti- 
vated eye  entirely  overlooks ;  and,  moreover,  a  man  with  this 
mental  eyesight,  where  another  observes  only  gleaming  sparkles 
of  light,  beholds  worlds  moving  together  in  mutual  harmony, 
and  visibly  regulated  by  laws,  which  prove  that  the  same  mind 
which  rules  the  elements  of  earth,  and  distributes  the  rays  of  the 
sun  in  such  a  manner  that  each  small  sphere  of  water  in  the 
descending  shower  shall  analyse  its  given  portion  of  li^ht,  so  that 
the  rainbow  shall  embrace  the  hills,  and  bring  to  man's  memory 
his  Maker's  covenant.* 

Thus,  by  attentively  applying  our  senses,  we  learn  analogy, 
and  understand  that  Omnipotence  is  ever  present,  reigning  alike 
in  the  minute  and  the  magnificent  of  his  infinite  universe,  and 
as  easily  managing  worlds  as  ho  does  the  dewdrops,  each  strung 
upon  its  shred  of  morning  light.    Now,  reader,  what  have  you 
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learned  of  order  and  beauty,  so  that  they  may  rest  in  your  soul 
as  part  and  parcel  of  its  consciousness  for  ever  ?  What  have 
"  birds,  and  butterflies,  and  flowers  "  conveyed  to  your  mind 
concerning  Him  who  arrayed  them  in  their  surpassing  glory? 
Do  you  think  your  Heavenly  Father  careth  not  for  you  ?  Then 
look  a  little  more  closely  into  the  meek  and  tender  beauties  about 
you,  lest  you  should  be  no  more  of  a  philosopher  than  Peter 
Bell8:— 

"  A  primrose  by  the  water's  brim, 
A  yellow  primrose  was  to  him, 
And  it  was  nothing  more." 

And  yet  it  is  a  keen  preacher,  and  quietly  upbraids  us  all  with 
want  of  faith  in  our  Maker  and  Preserver.  What  of  the  harmony 
of  heaven  do  you  realize  by  listening  to  the  "  linked  sweetness  "4 
of  nature's  music  ?  Perhaps  you  are  too  happy  to  deliberate — 
you  neither  look  to  the  past  nor  the  future,  being  satisfied  with 
the  present.  Enviable  state  !  If  indeed  you  are  innocent,  you 
may  go  on  thoughtlessly  enjoying  the  ceaseless  bounties  of  Pro- 
vidence like  an  unreflecting  child ;  you  are  safe.  But  you  are  not 
holy,  and  therefore  your  instincts  will  not  conduct  you  for  ever 
onwards  to  new  happiness,  as  surely  as  the  intuition  of  an  angel 
fits  him  for  the  enjoyment  of  all  heaven.  You  are  depraved,  and 
therefore  you  must  reflect,  and  gather  instruction  from  the  past, 
to  lead  your  understanding  onwards  to  the  future.  But  if  you 
do  not  earnestly  attend,  what  will  be  your  past,  but  a  mere 
chaos? 

You  must  pause  upon  impression,  and  compare,  and  judge, 
and  not  be  satisfied  with  the  knowledge  that  may  happen  to 
be  forced  upon  you  ;  but  as  the  works  of  God  are  sought  out  by 
those  who  delight  in  them,  so  you,  in  order  to  be  permanently 
wise,  are  required  to  use  your  senses  with  a  full  purpose  always 
in  view  ;  expecting  to  find  objects  so  exquisitely  adapted  to  each 
of  them,  that  you  may  dwell  on  the  confines  of  a  spiritual  world 
through  all  and  either  of  them.  But  know,  the  time  is  near 
when  you  shall  have  no  pleasure  in  sense,  and  when  the  truths 
of  indwelling  knowledge,  the  mental  wealth  derived  only  from 
industrious  attention,  can  alone  furnish  you  with  objects  to 
sustain  your  spirits  by  reminding  you  of  the  attributes  of  Him. 
who  will  never  forsake  you ;  therefore,  even  if  you  have  but  one 
sense  left,  you  may  yet  learn  to  use  it  aright ;  and  you  will  find 
that  through  it  you  may  become  intimate  at  length  by  associa- 
tion, suggestion,  imagination,  and  sympathy,  with  all  the  won- 
ders of  creation  ;  since  there  is  not  a  tint,  nor  form,  nor  scent, 
nor  sound,  nor  tangible  beauty  in  universal  nature,  but  must  find 
some  correspondent  condition  or  quality  in  your  soul,  which  shall 
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be  awakened  through  that  one  sense,  by  your  properly  and  wisely 
employing  it.  If,  then,  you  have  ears,  listen  :  if  eyes,  look ;  and 
if,  like  Laura  Bridgman,5  you  have  only  feeling  left,  still  live  at 
large  through  that,  and,  like  her,  exist  lovingly,  trustfully,  hope- 
fully, happily,  because  every  kind  of  knowledge  brings  the  soul 
into  fellowship  with  humanity  and  with  God. — Moore's  '  Use  of 
the  Body  in  Relation  to  the  Mind: 

of 


1.  What  are  44  the  five  avenues 
wisdom,"  and  why  are  they  called  so  ? 

2.  What  covenant  ? 

3.  *  Peter  Bell '  is  the  name  of  one  of 
Wordsworth's  poems ;  and  though  it  has 
often  been  turned  into  ridicule,  it  contains 

passages  of  exquisite  beauty. 


4.  From  what  famous  writer  are  these 
words  quoted  ? 

5.  An  account  of  Laura  Bridgman's 
case  will  be  found  in  one  of  Knight's 
Shilling  Volumes,  'The  Lost  Senses/ 
II.  Series. 


CONFIDENCE  IN  GOD. 

Thihk  not,  when  all  your  scanty  stores  afford 

Is  spread  at  once  upon  the  sparing  board ; 

Think  not,  when  worn  the  homely  robe  appears, 

While  on  the  roof  the  howling  tempest  bears, 

What  further  shall  this  feeble  life  sustain, 

And  what  shall  clothe  these  shivering  limbs  again. 

Say,  does  not  life  its  nourishment  exceed? 

And  the  fair  body  its  investing  weed  ? 

Behold !  and  look  away  your  low  despair — 

See  the  light  tenants  of  the  barren  air ! 

To  them,  nor  stores* nor  granaries  belong, 

Nought  but  the  woodland  and  the  pleasing  song  ; 

Yet  your  kind  heavenly  Father  bends  his  eye 

On  the  least  wing  that  flits  along  the  sky. 

To  Him  they  sing  when  spring  renews  the  plain ; 

To  Him  they  cry  in  winter's  piercing  reign ; 

Nor  is  their  music  nor  their  plaint  in  vain. 

He  hears  the  gay  and  the  distressful  call, 

And  with  unsparing  bounty  fills  them  all. 

Observe  the  rising  lily's  snowy  grace ; 

Observe  the  various  vegetable  race  ; 

They  neither  toil  nor  spin,  but  careless  grow, 

Yet  see  how  warm  they  blush,  how  bright  they  glow ! 

What  regal  vestments  can  with  them  compare  ! 

What  king  so  shining !  or  what  queen  so  fair ! 

If  ceaseless  thus  the  fowls  of  heaven  He  feeds, 

If  o'er  the  fields  such  lucid  robes  he  spreads, 

Will  he  not  care  for  you,  ye  faithless,  say  ? 

Is  He  unwise?  or  are  ye  less  than  they  ?— Thomson. 
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THE  BOOK  OF  NATURE. 


Admiration. 
Intelligible. 
Depend. 


Testifies. 


Applied. 


Profound. 
I*rogre8sively. 


Conjecture. 
Destinies. 


Intercourse. 
Anticipated. 
Seclusion. 


Inscription. 
Legislative. 
Evince. 


Conducive. 
Attained. 
Transitory. 
Diffusion. 


Compelled. 
Refuge. 


Immutable. 
Multiplied. 


The  Book  of  Nature  lias,  for  thousands  of  years,  been  displayed 
to  the  gaze,  the  admiration,  and  the  delight  of  mankind.  In 
great  and  glorious  characters,  it  testifies  to  the  wonderful  power 
and  goodness  of  its  Divine  Author :  even  the  meanest  or  the  un- 
comeliest  thing  in  existence  declares  the  infinite  wisdom  of  its 
Creator. 

In  all  times  and  in  all  places  man  has  sought  to  understand 
the  language  of  Nature,  and  thousands  have  applied  themselves 
to  its  study  with  perseverance,  energy,  and  profound  attention. 
The  exertions  of  the  most  intellectual  and  ingenious  of  men 
have  been  exercised,  in  rendering  the  contents  of  this  great  volume 
intelligible  and  accessible  to  those  who  seek  in  its  wonderful  page 
for  instruction  and  wisdom.  These  labours,  however,  were  not 
crowned  with  complete  success  :  there  are  in  this  book  still  many 
marks  and  signs,  even  whole  pages,  which  we  do  not  understand, 
which  appear  so  doubtful  or  obscure,  that  we  can  only  guess  at 
their  meaning,  or  conjecture  what  may  be  their  connection  with 
other  portions  of  the  same  perfect  work. 

But  as  it  is  only  after  we  have  deciphered  the  separate  charac- 
ters that  we  discover  the  meaning  of  an  ancient  inscription,  so 
we  progressively  advance  from  the  knowledge  of  individual  facts 
and  simple  objects,  to  the  recognition  and  comprehension  of  the 
general  laws  of  Nature  on  which  they  depend. 

The  efforts  of  the  early  students  of  Nature  were  solitary,  in- 
terrupted, and  uncombined,  and  therefore  they  led  to  no  important 
results.  A  subject  so  full  of  marvel  and  mystery  can  only  be 
successfully  prosecuted  when  men  are  in  the  possession  of  lei- 
sure, and  when  they  enjoy  the  blessings  of  peace.  But  these 
circumstances  we  rarely  find  to  have  been  the  lot  of  the  learned 
and  the  wise,  the  distinguished  men  of  ancient  times.  In  the 
history  of  the  earlier  nations  and  empires  we  learn  that  the  few  who 
directed  the  destinies  of  the  people  at  large  were  so  much  occu- 
pied, either  in  acquiring  or  in  adjusting  political  power,  that  only 
a  limited  number  of  favoured  individuals,  here  and  there,  had 
leisure  to  cast  a  few  hasty  glances  on  Nature. 

People  were  then  fully  engaged  in  providing  for  their  mere 
physical  wants ;  civil  order  had  to  be  established,  and  life  and 
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property  to  "be  secured.  When  wars  and  other  calamities  left 
them  a  breathing  time,  this  was  chiefly  and  necessarily  spent  in 
the  performance  of  their  legislative  and  religious  functions. 

Hence  the  sciences  cultivated  in  the  more  ancient  times  were 
those  of  civil  polity,  law,  and  religion ;  and  to  all  these,  but  espe- 
cially to  the  last,  the  fine  arts  were  more  conducive  than  natural 
science,  and  were  consequently  more  successfully  cultivated. 

Our  sketch  of  the  progress  of  science  is  divided  into  that  of 
the  earliest,  the  middle,  the  modern,  and  the  present  age. 

Earliest  Ages. — The  ancients  were  content  to  use  and  to  enjoy 
the  gifts  of  Nature,  but  had  little  desire  to  know  their  causes  or 
their  effects.  They  had  everything  to  learn.  Their  usual  em- 
ployments were  hunting  and  fishing,  and  to  these  were  subse- 
quently added  the  tending  of  cattle  and  the  tillage  of  the  soil — 
occupations  which  supplied  food  and  clothing,  the  prime  neces- 
saries of  life.  Hence,  in  consequence  of  their  daily  intercourse 
with  Nature,  they  noticed  many  facts  and  phenomena  which, 
individually  and  collectively,  were  useful  to  their  successors. 

The  Chinese  and  the  Egyptians,  who,  even  at  this  early  period, 
had  formed  themselves  into  well-organised  communities,  are  the 
earliest  nations  among  which  we  meet  with  a  large  amount  of 
artistic  knowledge,  as  well  as  regulations  which  evince  that  they 
enjoyed  an  intimate  intercourse  with  Nature.  Yet  both  of  these 
nations  had  only  attained  to  intelligence  of  some  individual 
words  or  passages  of  this  book ;  but  to  an  understanding  of  its 
spirit  and  unity,  or  even  to  an  intelligent  apprehension  of  its  less 
obscure  chapters  and  pages,  they  never  reached. 

Middle  Ages. — The  Greeks,  the  most  civilized  j>eople  of  anti- 
quity, were  surrounded  by  the  bounties  of  nature,  which  almost 
spontaneously  yielded  \ip  to  them  all  the  necessaries  of  life. 
And  thus,  not  being  compelled  to  wrest  from  nature  her  treasures 
by  incessant  labour  and  patient  attention,  they  entered  less 
deeply  into  her  mysteries  than  might  have  been  anticipated.  Jt 
was  the  spirit  of  nature  collectively,  and  of  the  human  mind 
specially,  that  formed  the  main  objects  of  their  observation  and 
reflection ;  and  thus  the  intellectual,  moral,  and  political  sciences 
were  more  successfully  cultivated  than  those  of  nature. 

The  powerful  people  of  Rome  desired  only  conquests  and 
dominion  ;  their  principal  occupations  were  war  and  legislation  ; 
they  had  no  inclination  for  science,  which  never  thrives  unless 
embraced  with  love  and  nursed  in  the  lap  of  peace.  This  nation, 
which  made  all  kingdoms  tributary  to  itself,  never  dived  into 
the  kingdom  of  nature ;  and  whilst  it  prescribed  laws  to  all 
people,  it  had  no  idea  of  the  eternal,  immutable  laws  of  nature, 
which  overrule  the  transitory  laws  of  men. 
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After  the  overthrow  of  the  great  Roman  empire,  a  stormy 
period  succeeded.  Prodigious  swarms  of  turbulent  people  for- 
sook their  rugged  homes,  in  quest  of  new  and  more  congenial 
habitations.  These  brought  war  and  desolation  in  their  train ; 
like  a  destructive  flood,  they  destroyed  everything  which  lay  in 
their  track.  Art  and  science  bade  farewell  to  Europe,  and 
sought  and  found  an  asylum  in  the  more  peaceful  countries  of 
Asia.  While  Europe  was  torn  to  pieces  by  savage  men,  science 
was  cultivated  and  expanded  in  Arabia,  and  much  valuable 
knowledge  was  brought  thence  by  the  Crusaders. 

Modem  Ages. — Both  the  external  and  internal  circumstances 
of  Europe  became  gradually  more  favourable  to  the  promotion  of 
science.  The  Christian  faith,  strengthened  and  cemented  by  the 
testimony  and  the  blood  of  martyrs,  united  the  nations  in  defence 
of  their  country  and  common  religion,  assailed  by  the  irruptions 
of  foreign  barbarians.  The  empire  of  Germany,  founded  on  the 
ruins,  and  composed  of  the  relics  of  Roman  power  and  civilization, 
grew  up  into  a  permanent  and  powerful"  refuge  for  art  and 
science.  Wars  and  warlike  expeditions  were  still  frequent,  yet 
in  the  seclusion  of  the  monastic  establishments,  and  within  the 
walls  of  strong,  fortified  cities,  science  and  art,  trade  and  manu- 
factures, found  a  safe  abode,  and  were  cultivated  with  energy 
and  success.  As  men  were  connected  by  the  bond  of  proximity 
and  interest,  their  wants  multiplied  as  their  means  of  supplying 
them  were  increased ;  and  the  effects  of  combination  and  con- 
centration were  a  more  abundant  supply  of  the  treasures  of 
nature.  There  were,  besides,  other  causes  co-operating  in  the 
ampler  diffusion  of  natural  science. 

The  discovery  of  printing  afforded  the  facility  of  preserving 
and  transmitting  every  invention,  experiment,  and  observation ; 
and  the  discovery  of  America  not  only  displayed  to  the  wonder- 
ing inhabitants  of  Europe  a  multitude  of  curious  and  remarkable 
objects,  which  not  merely  excited  their  curiosity,  but  enkindled 
the  passionate  desire  of  more  extensive  discovery  and  more  accu- 
rate examination.1  In  England,  Scotland,  Italy,  France,  and 
Germany,  they  founded  universities ;  establishments  in  which  all 
the  sciences  were  sedulously  cultivated  by  the  most  distinguished 
scholars  of  that  age.  The  connection  of  medical  and  physical 
science  was  especially  favourable  to  the  promotion  of  the  latter, 
which,  from  the  earliest  ages,  has  been  considered  as  the  sure 
foundation  of  medical  knowledge  and  practice. 

Present  Age. — Armed  with  the  experience  of  the  past,  and 
favoured  by  a  lengthened  duration  of  peace,  the  present  age  is 
more  distinguished  for  scientific  pursuits  than  any  former  period 
of  the  world's  history.    The  more  important  nations  of  Europe, 
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during  the  greater  part  of  half  a  century,  have  sheathed  their 
swords,  so  long  drawn  against  themselves  ;  and  England,  France, 
and  Germany,  no  longer  emulate  each  other  in  the  bloody  works 
of  destruction,  but  strive  for  the  mastery  in  science,  arts,  and 
manufactures.  Many  of  the  most  eminent  and  ingenious  men 
have  applied  themselves  exclusively  to  the  study  of  nature. 
They  were  endowed  with  a  keen  perception  of  the  essential 
importance  of  the  physical  sciences  in  philosophy,  medicine, 
agriculture,  arboreculture,  and  manufactures.  Under  a  combina- 
tion of  favourable  circumstances  and  of  associated  efforts,  science 
has  lately  made  gigantic  progress. 

In  Germany,  the  General  Association  of  Naturalists  was  first 
established,  and  every  year  they  meet  to  excite  aDd  encourage 
each  other  in  their  labours,  to  extend  the  empire  of  science  and 
the  love  and  knowledge  of  nature.  The  British  Association  for 
the  Encouragement  of  Science  meets  annually  for  similar  pur- 
poses. From  neighbouring  nations,  and  even  from  the  most 
distant  parts  of  the  world,  there  is  a  continual  intercourse,  or 
scientific  commerce  carried  on,  which  has  a  direct  tendency  to 
awaken  the  energies  of  men,  as  well  as  to  enlarge  their  knowledge 
and  excite  their  curiosity. 

The  science  of  the  present  day  has  no  mysterious  secrets 
which  she  carefully  or  churlishly  conceals  ;  freely  and  generously 
bubble  unceasingly  her  fountains  for  every  one  who  approaches 
her  with  the  noble  thirst  of  knowledge. 

Happy  youths  of  the  present  age,  whose  cradle  was  rocked 
under  the  shadow  of  the  peaceful  olive,  take  advantage  of  the 
favourable  circumstances  of  the  times,  and  acquaint  yourselves 
with  nature  !  For,  as  the  man  who  learned  a  new  language  was 
believed  by  the  ancients  to  become  possessed  of  a  new  soul,  so 
man  acquires  a  new  sense  with  the  acquisition  of  every  new 
branch  of  natural  science. — Schoedler's  *  Book  of  Nature? 

1.  For  a  brief  but  very  interesting  suit  Robertson's  'Introduction  to  the 
statement  of  these  and  other  causes  of  History  of  Charles  V.,'  also  Guizot's 4  Lec- 
modern  progress,  the  student  may  con-   tures  on  European  Civilization.' 


THE  NATURE  AND  OBJECTS  OF  PHYSICAL  SCIENCE. 


The  first  thing  impressed  on  us  from  our  earliest  infancy  is, 
that  events  do  not  succeed  one  another  at  random,  but  with  a 
certain  degree  of  order,  regularity,  and  connection — some  con- 
stantly, and,  as  we  are  apt  to  think,  immutably — as  the  alteraa- 
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Sufficient. 

Attribute. 


Succeed. 

Chiefly. 

Subsequent. 


Contingently. 

Occur. 
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Depending. 
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tion  of  day  and  night,  summer  and  winter ;  others  contingently, 
as  the  motion  of  a  b6cry  from  its  place,  if  pushed,  or  the  burning 
of  a  stick  if  thrust  into  the  fire.  The  knowledge  that  the  former 
class  of  events  has  gone  on,  uninterruptedly,  for  ages  beyond 
all  memory,  impresses  us  with  a  strong  expectation  that  it  will 
continue  to  do  so  in  the  same  manner ;  and  thus  our  notion  of 
an  order  of  nature  is  originated  and  confirmed. 

If  everything  were  equally  regular  and  periodical,  and  the 
succession  of  events  liable  to  no  change  depending  on  our  own 
will,  it  may  be  doubted  whether  we  should  ever  think  of  looking 
for  causes.  No  one  regards  the  night  as  the  cause  of  the  day,  or 
the  day  of  night.  They  are  alternate  effects  of  a  common  cause, 
which  their  regular  succession  alone  gives  us  no  sufficient  clue 
for  determining.  It  is  chiefly,  perhaps  entirely,  from  the  other 
or  contingent  class  of  events  that  we  gain  our  notions  of  cause 
and  effect ;  from  them  alone  we  gather  that  there  are  such  things 
as  laws  of  nature.  The  very  idea  of  a  law  includes  that  of  con- 
tingency. "  Si  qui*  mala  carmina  condidisset,  fuste  ferito ; "  1 
if  such  a  case  arise,  such  a  course  shall  be  followed, — if  the 
match  be  applied  to  the  gunpowder,  it  will  explode.  Every 
law  is  a  provision  for  cases  which  may  occur,  and  has  relation 
to  an  infinite  number  of  cases  that  never  have  occurred,  and 
never  will. 

Now,  it  is  this  provision,  a  priori?  for  contingencies,  this 
contemplation  of  possible  occurrences,  and  predisposal  of  what 
shall  happen,  that  impresses  us  with  the  notion  of  a  law  and  a 
cause.  Among  all  the  possible  combinations  of  the  fifty  or  sixty 
elements  which  chemistry  shows  to  exist  on  the  earth,  it  is 
likely,  nay  almost  certain,  that  some  have  never  been  formed  ; 
thai  some  elements,  in  some  proportions  and  under  some  circum- 
stances, have  never  yet  been  placed  in  relation  with  one  another. 
Yet  no  chemist  can  doubt  that  it  is  already  fixed  what  they  will 
do  when  the  case  does  occur.  They  will  obey  certain  laws,  of 
which  we  know  nothing  at  present,  but  which  must  be  already 
fixed,  or  they  could  not  be  laws.  It  is  not  by  habit,  or  by  trial 
and  failure,  that  they  will  learn  what  to  do.  When  the  contin- 
gency occurs,  there  will  be  no  hesitation,  no  consultation ;  their 
course  will  at  once  be  decided,  and  will  always  be  the  same  if  it 
occur  ever  so  often  in  succession,  or  in  ever  so  many  places  at 
one  and  the  same  instant. 

This  is  the  perfection  of  a  law,  that  it  includes  all  possible 
contingencies  and  ensures  implicit  obedience,  and  of  this  kind 
are  the  laws  of  nature.  This  use  of  the  word  law,'  however, 
our  readers  will  of  course  perceive  has  relation  to  us  as  un- 
derstanding, rather  than  to  the  materials  of  which  the  uni- 
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verse  consists  as  obeying  certain  rules.  To  obey  a  law,  to  act 
in  compliance  with  a  rule,  supposes  an  understanding  and  a  will, 
a  power  of  complying  or  not,  in  the  being  who  obeys  and  com- 
plies, which  we  do  not  admit  as  belonging  to  mere  matter. 
The  Divine  Author  of  the  universe  cannot  be  supposed  to  have 
laid  down  particular  laws,  enumerating  all  individual  con- 
tingencies which  his  materials  have  understood  and  obey,— this 
would  be  to  attribute  to  him  the  imperfection  of  human  legis- 
lation ;  but  rather,  by  creating  them  endued  with  certain  fixed 
qualities  and  powers,  he  has  impressed  them  in  their  origin 
with  the  spirit,  not  the  letter,  of  his  law,  and  made  all  their 
subsequent  combinations  and  relations  inevitable  consequences 
of  this  first  impression  ;  by  which,  however,  we  would  no  way  be 
understood  to  deny  the  constant  exercise  of  his  direct  power  in 
maintaining  the,  system  of  nature,  or  the  ultimate  emanation  of 
every  energy  which  material  agents  exert,  from  his  immediate 
will,  acting  in  conformity  with  his  own  laws. — Sir  J.  Herschkl's 
1  Natural  Philosophy.'* 


1.  "If  any  one  make  bad  verses,  let 
him  be  beaten  with  a  stick." 

2.  Literally,  "  from  the  preceding." 
Reasoning  A  priori  is  reasoning  on 
grounds  preceding  actual  knowledge. 

3.  In  common  language  it  is  useful  to 
apply  the  word  M  law  "  to  designate  prin- 
ciples or  properties  which  can  only  be 
thus  named  by  analogy.  Whenever  cer- 
tain causes  invariably  or  generally  pro- 
duce like  effects,  this  consequence  of 
effect  upon  cause  is  popularly  termed  "  a 
law."    Thus  we  speak  of  the  law  of 


economy,  kc.  In  this  sense  laws  have 
been  defined  to  mean  M  the  necessary  re- 
lations resulting  from  the  nature  of 
things."  The  analogy  is  nobly  expounded 
in  a  well-known  passage  of  Hooker's 
•  Ecclesiastical  Polity,'  at  the  end  of  the 
first  book :  '*  Of  law  there  can  be  no  less 
acknowledged  than  that  her  seat  is  the 
bosom  of  God,  her  voice  the  harmony  of 
the  world :  all  things  in  heaven  and 
earth  do  her  homage,  the  very  least  as 
feeling  her  care,  and  the  greatest  as  not 
exempted  from  her  power :  both  angels 


nature  with  reference  to  inanimate  or  and  men,  and  creatures  of  what  condition 
irrational  subjects;  of  the  law  of  gravi- 1  soever,  though  each  in  different  sort  and 
tation,  by  which  bodies  are  mutually  ,  manner,  yet  all  with  uniform  consent, 
attracted  to  each  other ;  of  the  laws  of  j  admiring  her  as  the  mother  of  their  peace 
motion  ;  of  the  laws  which  regulate  cer- ;  and  joy."  The  whole  passage  will  be 
tain  processes  in  animal  and  vegetable  j  found  at  p.  501  of  this  volume. 


PRACTICE  PRECEDES  SCIENCE. 

Precedes.  Centrifugal.  Exemplifies.  Involve. 

Detract.  Conclusions.  Composition.  Resolution. 

Acquisition.  Emanation.  Combination.  Contingency. 

The  savage  who  never  heard  of  the  accelerating  force  of  gravity, 
yet  knows  how  to  add  to  the  momentum  of  his  missile  weapons 
by  gaining  an  eminence  ;  though  a  stranger  to  Newton's  third 
law  of  motion,1  he  applies  it  to  its  practical  use  when  he  sets 
his  canoe  afloat,  by  pushing  with  a  pole  against  the  shore ;  in 
the  use  of  his  sling,  he  illustrates,  with  equal  success,  the 
doctrine  of  centrifugal  forces,  as  he  exemplifies  (without  any 
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knowledge  of  the  experiments  of  Robins)  the  principle  of  the 
rifle-barrel  in  feathering  his  arrow.  The  same  groom  who,  "  in 
feeding  his  young  war-horse  to  the  sound  of  the  drum,"  has 
nothing  to  learn  from  Locke  or  from  Hume,  concerning  the 
laws  of  association,  might  boast,  with  far  greater  reason,  that, 
without  haying  looked  into  Borelli,  he  can  train  that  animal  to 
his  various  paces ;  and  that,  when  he  exercises  him  with  the 
longe,  he  exhibits  an  experimental  illustration  of  the  centrifugal 
force  and  of  the  centre  of  gravity,  which  was  known  in  the 
riding-school  long  before  their  theories  were  unfolded  in  the 
Principia  of  Newton. 

Even  the  operations  of  the  animal,  which  is  the  subject  of  his 
discipline,  seem  to  involve  an  acquaintance  with  the  same  phy- 
sical laws,  when  we  attend  to  the  mathematical  accuracy  with 
which  he  adapts  the  obliquity  of  his  body  to  the  rate  of  his 
circular  speed.  In  both  cases  (in  that  of  man  as  well  as  of  the 
brute)  this  practical  knowledge  is  obtruded  on  the  organs  of 
external  sense  by  the  hand  of  Nature  herself ;  but  it  is  not  on 
that  account  the  less  useful  to  evolve  the  general  theorems 
which  are  thus  embodied  with  their  particular  applications,  and 
to  combine  them  in  a  systematical  and  scientific  form  for  our 
own  instruction  and  that  of  others.  Does  it  detract  from  the 
value  of  the  theory  of  pneumatics  to  remark,  that  the  same 
effects  of  a  vacuum  and  of  the  elasticity  and  pressure  of  the  air, 
which  afford  an  explanation  of  its  most  curious  phenomena,  are 
recognised  in  an  instinctive  process  coeval  with  the  first  breath 
which  we  draw,  and  exemplified  in  the  mouth  of  every  babe 
and  suckling  ? 

When  one  of  the  unphilosophical  artists  of  the  circus  gallops 
his  round,  standing  or  dancing  upon  his  horse's  back,  and  tosses 
up  an  orange,  which  he  is  afterwards  to  receive  on  the  point  of  a 
sword,  he  presents  to  us  an  exemplification  of  some  physical 
truths,  connected  with  the  most  refined  conclusions  of  science. 
To  say  nothing  of  the  centrifugal  power,  or  of  the  centre  of 
gravity,  the  single  experiment  of  the  orange  affords  an  illustration 
of  the  composition  of  forces,  so  apposite  and  so  palpable,  that  it 
would  have  furnished  Copernicus  with  a  trumphant  reply  to  the 
cavils  of  his  adversaries,  against  the  motion  of  the  earth. 

What  an  immense  stock  of  scientific  principles  lie  buried 
amid  the  details  of  manufactures  and  of  arts !  We  may  judge 
of  this  from  an  acknowledgment  of  Mr.  Boyle,  that  he  had 
learned  more  by  frequenting  the  shops  of  tradesmen  than  from 
all  the  volumes  he  had  read. 

How  many  beautiful  exemplifications  of  the  most  sublime 
mechanical  truths  are  every  day  exhibited  by  the  most  illiterate 
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of  the  people !  Nay,  how  great  is  the  superiority,  in  point  of 
promptitude  and  address,  which  some  of  those  unphilosophical 
artists  display,  in  circumstances  where  the  most  profound 
mechanician  would  be  totally  at  a  loss  how  to  avail  himself  of  his 
knowledge  1  The  philosopher  himself,  the  first  time  he  is  at 
sea,  cannot  cease  to  wonder,  when  he  observes  the  theorems 
hitherto  associated  in  his  mind  with  mathematical  diagrams, 
exemplified  by  every  ship-boy  on  board  ;  nor  need  he  be  ashamed 
to  acknowledge  his  own  incompetency  to  apply  these  theorems 
to  their  practical  use,  while  he  attempts  to  handl^the  ropes  or  to 
steer  the  vessel.  Still  less,  however,  would  he  nave  reason,  on 
this  account,  to  conclude,  that,  in  studying  the  composition  and 
resolution  of  forces,  he  had  made  an  acquisition  of  no  intrinsic 
value. — Stewart's  *  Philosophical  Essays? 

1.  Newton's  three  laws  of  motion  are  the  force  impressed,  and  in  the  direction 

as  follow : —  of  the  straight  line  in  which  the  force 

(1.)  A  body  must  continue  for  ever  in  acts, 

a  state  of  rest,  or  of  uniform  motion  in  a  (3.)  Action  and  reaction  are  equal  and 

straight  line,  if  it  be  not  disturbed  by  the  in  contrary  directions ;  that  is,  equal  and 

action  of  an  external  cause.  contrary  changes  of  motion  are  produced 

(2.)  Every  change  of  motion  produced  on  bodies  which  mutually  act  on  each 
by  any  external  force  is  proportional  to  !  other. 


THE  BAROMETER. 
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Elevation. 
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Hurricane. 
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Detract. 
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Galileo1  had  found  that  water  would  rise  under  the  piston  of  a 
pump  to  a  height  only  of  about  thirty-four  feet.  His  pupil 
Torricelli,8  conceiving  the  happy  thought  that  the  weight  of  the 
atmosphere  might  be  the  cause  of  the  ascent,  concluded  that 
mercury,  which  is  about  thirteen  times  heavier  than  water, 
should  only  rise  under  the  same  influence  to  a  thirteenth  of  the 
elevation  :  he  tried,  and  found  that  this  was  so,  and  the 
mercurial  barometer  was  invented.  To  afford  further  evidence 
that  the  weight  of  the  atmosphere  was  the  cause  of  the  pheno- 
menon, he  afterwards  carried  the  tube  of  mercury  to  the  tops  of 
buildings  and  of  mountains,  and  found  that  it  fell  always  in  exact 
proportion  to  the  portion  of  the  atmosphere  left  below  it ;  and 
he  found  that  water-pumps,  in  different  situations,  varied  as  to 
sucking  power,  according  to  the  same  law. 

It  was  soon  afterwards  discovered,  by  careful  observation  of 
the  mercurial  barometer,  that  even  when  remaining  in  the  samo 
place,  it  did  not  always  stand  at  the  same  elevation ;  in  other 
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words,  that  the  weight  of  atmosphere  over  any  particular  part 
of  the  earth  was  constantly  fluctuating ;  a  truth  which,  without 
the  barometer,  could  never  have  been  suspected.  The  observation 
of  the  instrument  being  carried  still  further,  it  was  found  that  in 
serene  dry  weather  the  mercury  generally  stood  high,  and  that 
before  and  during  storms  and  rain  it  fell ;  the  instrument,  there- 
fore, might  serve  as  a  prophet  of  the  weather,  becoming  a  pre- 
cious monitor  to  the  husbandman  or  the  sailor. 

When  water,  which  has  been  suspended  in  the  atmosphere, 
and  has  forme^  a  part  of  it,  separates  as  rain,  the  weight  and 
bulk  of  the  mass  are  diminished  ;  and  the  wind  must  occur 
when  a  sudden  condensation  of  aeriform  matter,  in  any  situation, 
disturbs  the  equilibrium  of  the  air,  for  the  air  around  will  rush 
towards  the  situation  of  diminished  pressure.  To  the  husband- 
man the  barometer  is  of  considerable  use,  by  aiding  and  correct- 
ing the  prognostics  of  the  weather  which  he  draws  from  local 
signs  familiar  to  him  ;  but  its  great  use  as  a  weather-glass  seems 
to  be  to  the  mariner,  who  roams  over  the  whole  ocean,  and  is 
often  under  skies  and  climates  altogether  new  to  him.  The 
watchful  captain  of  the  present  day,  trusting  to  this  extraordi- 
nary monitor,  is  frequently  enabled  to  take  in  sail,  and  to  make 
ready  for  the  storm  where,  in  former  times,  the  dreadful  visita- 
tion would  have  fallen  upon  him  unprepared — the  marine  baro- 
meter has  not  yet  been  in  general  use  for  many  years,  and  the 
author  was  one  of  a  numerous  crew  who  probably  owed  their 
preservation  to  its  almost  miraculous  warning. 

It  was  in  a  southern  latitude.  The  sun  had  just  set  with 
placid  appearance,  closing  a  beautiful  afternoon,  and  the  usual 
mirth  of  the  evening  watch  was  proceeding,  when  the  captain's 
order  came  to  prepare  with  all  haste  for  a  storm.  The  barometer 
had  begun  to  fall  with  appalling  rapidity.  As  yet,  the  oldest 
sailors  had  not  perceived  even  the  threatening  in  the  sky,  and  were 
surprised  at  the  extent  and  hurry  of  the  preparations ;  but  the 
required  measures  were  not  completed,  when  a  more  awful  hurri- 
cane burst  upon  them  than  the  most  experienced  had  ever  braved. 
Nothing  could  withstand  it ;  the  sails,  already  furled  and  closely 
bound  to  the  yards,  were  riven  away  in  tattsrs ;  even  the  bare 
yards  and  masts  were  in  great  part  disabled,  and  at  one  time  the 
whole  rigging  had  nearly  fallen  by  the  board. 

Such,  for  a  few  hours,  was  the  mingled  roar  of  the  hurricane 
above,  of  the  waves  around,  and  of  the  incessant  peals  of  thunder, 
that  no  human  voice  could  be  heard,  and,  midst  the  general  con- 
sternation, even  the  trumpet  sounded  in  vain.  In  that  awful 
night,  but  for  the  little  tube  of  mercury  which  had  given  warn- 
ing, neither  the  strength  of  the  noble  ship,  nor  the  skill  and 
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energies  of  the  commander,  could  have  saved  one  man  to  tell  the 
tale.  On  the  following  morning,  the  wind  was  again  at  rest,  but 
the  ship  lay  upon  the  yet  heaving  waves,  an  unsightly  wreck. 
The  marine  barometer  differs  from  that  used  on.  shore,  in  having 
its  tube  contracted  in  one  place  to  a  very  narrow  bore,  so  as  to 
prevent  that  sudden  rising  and  falling  of  the  mercury,  which 
every  motion  of  the  ship  would  else  occasion.  Civilized  Europe 
is  now  familiar  with  the  barometer  and  its  uses,  and,  therefore, 
that  Europeans  may  conceive  the  first  feelings  connected  with  it, 
they  almost  require  to  witness  the  astonishment  or  incredulity 
with  which  people  of  other  parts  regard  it.  A  Chinese  once 
conversing  on  the  subject  with  the  author,  could  only  iniajzine  of 
the  barometer  that  it  was  a  gift  of  miraculous  nature,  which  the 
God  of  Christians  gave  them  in  pity,  to  direct  them  in  their 
long  and  perilous  voyages  which  they  undertook  to  unknown 
seas. — Abnott's  *  Elements  of  Physics,9 


1.  Galileo  was  an  eminent  astronomer, 
mathematician,  and  natural  philosopher, 
who  was  born  in  Florence  1564.  He 


the  dungeons  of  the  Inquisition,  he  died 
in  1642,  in  the  78th  year  of  his  age.  He 
is  perhaps  the  most  illustrious  of  the 


made  important  discoveries  in  relation  to  *'  Martyrs  of  Science"  upon  record. 


the  laws  of  the  pendulum,  of  falling 
bodies  and  of  the  magnet.  After  suffer- 
ing great  cruelties,  and  being  confined  in 


2.  Torricelli  is  another  illustrious  na- 
tural philosopher  of  Italy.  He  was  born 
in  1608,  and  died  in  1647. 


LANGUAGE. 


Intellectual. 

Convey. 

Flux. 

Analogy. 

Phenomenon. 


Transgression. 

Import. 

Catalogues. 

Monitor. 

Connect. 


Transformation. 

Inscribed. 

Trivial. 

Correspondence. 
Sovereignty. 


Convert. 

Innocence. 

Associated. 

Dependence. 

Prevalence. 


Words  are  signs  of  natural  facts.  The  use  of  natural  history 
is  to  give  us  aid  in  supernatural  history.  The  use  of  the  outer 
creation,  is  to  give  us  language  for  the  beings,  and  changes  of 
the  inward  creation.  Every  word  which  is  used  to  express  a 
moral  or  intellectual  fact,  if  traced  to  its  root,  is  found  to  be 
borrowed  from  some  material  appearance.  Right  originally 
means  straight ;  wrong  means  twisted.  Spirit  primarily  means 
wind;  transgression,  the  crossing  of  a  line;  supercilious,  the 
raising  of  the  eye-brow.  We  say  the  heart  to  express  emotion, 
the  head  to  denote  thought ;  and  thought  and  emotion  are,  in 
their  turn,  words  borrowed  from  sensible  things,  and  now  appro- 
priated to  spiritual  nature.  Most  of  the  process  by  which  this 
transformation  is  made,  is  hidden  from  us  in  the  remote  time 
when  language  was  framed;  but  the  same  tendency  may  be 
daily  observed  in  children.    Children  and  savages  use  only  nouns 
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or  names  of  things,  which  they  continually  convert  into  verbs, 
and  apply  to  analogous  mental  acts. 

But  this  origin  of  all  words  that  convey  a  spiritual  import — 
so  conspicuous  a  fact  in  the  history  of  language — is  our  least 
debt  to  nature.  It  is  not  words  only  that  are  emblematic ;  it  is 
things  which  are  emblematic.  Every  natural  fact  is  a  symbol 
of  some  spiritual  fact.  Every  appearance  in  nature  corresponds 
to  some  state  of  the  mind,  and  that  state  of  the  mind  can  only 
be  described  by  presenting  that  natural  appearance  as  its  picture. 
An  enraged  man  is  a  lion ;  a  cunning  man  is  a  fox;  a  firm  man  is 
a  rock ;  a  learned  man  is  a  torch.  A  lamb  is  innocence,  a  snake 
is  subtle  spite. 

Flowers  express  to  us  the  delicate  affections.  Light  and 
darkness  are  our  familiar  expression  for  knowledge  and  igno- 
rance, and  warmth  for  love.  Visible  distance  behind  and  before 
us  is  respectively  our  image  of  memory  and  hope.  Who  looks 
upon  a  river  in  a  meditative  hour,  and  is  not  reminded  of 
the  flux  of  all  things?  Throw  a  stone  into  the  stream,  and 
the  circles  that  propagate  themselves  are  the  beautiful  type  of 
all  influence.  Man  is  conscious  of  a  universal  soul  within  or 
behind  his  individual  life,  wherein,  as  in  a  firmament,  the 
natures  of  justice,  truth,  love,  freedom,  arise  and  shine.  This 
universal  soul  he  calls  reason ;  it  is  not  mine,  or  thine,  or  his, 
but  we  are  its ;  we  are  its  property  and  men ;  and  the  blue 
sky  in  which  the  private  earth  is  buried — the  sky,  with  its 
eternal  calm,  and  full  of  everlasting  orbs,  is  the  type  of  reason. 
That  which,  intellectually  considered,  we  call  reason,  considered 
in  relation  to  nature,  we  call  spirit.  .  Spirit  is  the  Creator. 
Spirit  hath  life  in  itself;  and  man,  in  all  ages  and  countries, 
embodies  it  in  his  language  as  the  father.  It  is  easily  seen  that 
there  is  nothing  lucky  or  capricious  in  these  analogies,  but  that 
they  are  constant,  and  pervade  nature. 

These  are  not  the  dreams  of  a  few  poets,  here  and  there,  but 
man  is  an  analogist,  and  studies  relations  in  all  objects.  He  is 
placed  in  the  centre  of  beings,  and  a  ray  of  relation  passes  from 
every  other  being  to  him ;  and  neither  can  man  be  understood 
without  these  objects,  nor  these  objects  without  man.  All  the 
facts  in  natural  history,  taken  by  themselves,  have  no  value ; 
but  marry  it  to  human  history,  and  it  is  full  of  life.  Whole 
Floras,  all  Linnaeus's  and  Buffon's  volumes,  are  but  dry  cata- 
logues of  facts ;  but  the  most  trivial  of  these  facts,  the  habit  of 
a  plant,  the  organs,  or  work,  or  noise  of  an  insect,  applied  to  the 
illustration  of  a  fact  in  intellectual  philosophy,  or  in  any  way 
associated  to  human  nature,  affects  us  in  the  most  lively  and 
agreeable  manner.    The  seed  of  a  plant,  to  what  affecting  analo- 
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gies  in  the  nature  of  man  is  that  little  fruit  made  use  of,  in  all 
discourse,  up  to  the  voice  of  Paul,  who  calls  the  human  corpse  a 
seed — "It  is  sown  a  natural  body;"  "it  is  raised  a  spiritual 
body ! n  The  motion  of  the  earth  round  its  axis  and  round  the 
sun,  makes  the  day  and  the  year.  These  are  certain  amounts  of 
brute  light  and  heat;  but  is  there  no  intent  of  an  analogy 
between  man's  life  and  the  seasons?  and  do  the  seasons  gain  no 
grandeur  or  pathos  from  that  analogy?  The  instincts  of  the 
ant  are  very  unimportant,  considered  as  the  ant's;  but  the 
moment  a  ray  or  relation  is  seen  to  extend  from  it  to  man,  and 
the  little  drudge  is  seen  to  be  a  monitor,  a  little  body  with  a 
mighty  heart,  then  all  its  habits — even  that  said  to  be  recently 
observed,  that  it  never  sleeps — become  sublime. 

Because  of  this  radical  correspondence  between  visible  things 
and  human  thoughts,  savages,  who  have  only  what  is  necessary, 
converse  in  figures.  As  we  go  back  in  history,  language  becomes 
more  picturesque,  until  its  infancy,  when  it  is  all  poetry ;  or  all 
spiritual  facts  are  represented  by  natural  symbols.  The  same 
symbols  are  found  to  make  the  original  elements  of  all  lan- 
guages. It  has  moreover  been  observed,  that  the  idioms  of  all 
languages  approach  each  other  in  passages  of  the  greatest  elo- 
quence and  power ;  and  as  this  is  the  first  language,  so  is  it  the 
last.  This  immediate  dependence  of  language  upon  nature — 
this  conversion  of  an  outward  phenomenon  into  a  type  of  some- 
what in  human  life,  never  loses  its  power  to  affect  us.  It  is 
this  which  gives  that  piquancy  to  the  conversation  of  a  strong- 
natured  farmer  or  backwoodsman,  which  all  men  relish.  Thus 
is  nature  an  interpreter,  by  whose  means  man  converses  with  his 
fellow-men. 

A  man's  power  to  connect  his  thought  with  its  proper  symbol, 
and  so  utter  it,  depends  on  the  simplicity  of  his  character,  that 
is,  upon  his  love  of  truth,  and  his  desire  to  communicate  it 
without  loss.  The  corruption  of  man  is  followed  by  the  cor- 
ruption of  language.  When  simplicity  of  character,  and  the  sove- 
reignty of  ideas  are  broken  up  by  the  prevalence  of  secondary 
desires,  the  desire  of  riches,  the  desire  of  pleasure,  the  desire  of 
power,  the  desire  of  praise — and  duplicity  and  falsehood  take  the 
place  of  simplicity  and  truth — the  power  over  nature,  as  an  in- 
terpreter of  the  will,  is  in  a  degree  lost;  new  imagery  ceases 
to  be  created,  and  old  words  are  perverted  to  stand  for  things 
which  are  not ;  a  paper  currency  is  employed  wrhen  there  is  no 
bullion  in  the  vaults.  In  due  time  the  fraud  is  manifest,  and 
words  lose  all  power  to  stimulate  the  understanding  or  the 
affections.  Hundreds  of  writers  may  be  found  in  every  long- 
civilized  nation,  who  for  a  short  time  believe  and  make  others 
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believe  that  they  see  and  utter  truths,  who  do  not  of  them- 
selves clothe  one  thought  in  its  natural  garment,  but  who  feed 
unconsciously  upon  the  language  created  by  the  primary  writers 
of  the  country,  those,  namely,  who  hold  primarily  on  nature. — 
Emerson. 


When  the  division  of  labour  first  began  to  take  place,  the  power 
of  exchanging  must  frequently  have  been  very  much  clogged  and 
embarrassed  in  its  operations.  One  man,  we  shall  suppose,  has 
more  of  a  certain  commodity  than  he  himself  has  occasion  for, 
while  another  has  less.  The  former,  consequently,  would  be  glad 
to  dispose  of,  and  the  latter  to  purchase,  a  part  of  this  superfluity. 
But  if  this  latter  should  chance  to  have  nothing  that  the  former 
stands  in  need  of,  no  exchange  can  be  made  between  them.  The 
butcher  has  more  meat  in  his  shop  than  he  himself  can  consume, 
and  the  brewer  and  the  baker  would  each  of  them  be  willing  to 
purchase  a  part  of  it.  But  they  have  nothing  to  offer  in  exchange, 
except  the  different  productions  of  their  respective  trades,  and  the 
butcher  is  already  provided  with  all  the  bread  and  beer  which  he 
has  immediate  occasion  for.  No  exchange  can,  in  this  case,  be 
made  between  them.  He  cannot  be  their  merchant,  nor  they 
his  customers;  and  they  are  all  of  them  thus  mutually  less 
serviceable  to  one  another.  In  order  to  avoid  the  inconveniency 
of  such  situations,  every  prudent  man  in  every  period  of  society, 
after  the  first  establishment  of  the  division  of  labour,  must 
naturally  have  endeavoured  to  manage  his  affairs  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  have  at  all  times  by  him,  besides  the  peculiar 
produce  of  his  own  industry,  a  certain  quantity  of  some  one 
commodity  or  other,  such  as  he  imagined  few  people  would  be 
likely  to  refuse  in  exchange  for  the  produce  of  their  industiy. 

Many  different  commodities,  it  is  probable,  were  successively 
both  thought  of  and  employed  for  this  purpose.  In  the  rude 
ages  of  society,  cattle1  are  said  to  have  been  the  common  instru- 
ment of  commerce ;  and  though  they  must  have  been  a  most  in- 
convenient one,  yet  in  old  times  we  find  things  were  frequently 
valued  according  to  the  number  of  cattle  which  had  been  given 
in  exchange  for  them.  The  armour  of  Diomede,  says  Homer, 
cost  only  nine  oxen  ;  but  that  of  Glaucus  cost  a  hundred  oxen. 
Salt  is  said  to  have  been  the  common  instrument  of  commerce  and 


Operations- 
Superfluity. 
Irresistible. 
Obliged. 


Purchase. 
Determined. 
Circulation. 
Immediate. 
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exchanges  in  Abyssinia ;  a  species  of  shells  in  some  parts  of  the 
coast  of  India  ;  dried  cod  at  Newfoundland ;  tobacco  in  Virginia ; 
sugar  in  some  of  our  West  India  colonies ;  hides  or  dressed 
leather  in  some  other  countries ;  and  there  is  at  this  day*  a  village 
in  Scotland  where  it  is  not  uncommon,  I  am  told,  for  a  workman 
to  carry  nails  instead  of  money  to  the  baker's  shop  or  the  ale- 
house. In  all  countries,  however,  men  seem  at  last  to  have  been 
determined  by  irresistible  reasons  to  give  the  preference  for  this 
employment  to  metals,  above  every  other  commodity.  Metals 
cannot  only  be  kept  with  as  little  loss  as  any  other  commodity, 
scarce  anything  being  less  perishable  than  they  are,  but  they  can 
likewise,  without  any  loss,  be  divided  into  any  number  of  parts, 
as  by  fusion  those  parts  can  easily  be  re-united  again  ;  a  quality 
which  no  other  equally  durable  commodities  possess,  and  which, 
more  tnan  any  other  quality,  renders  them  fit  to  be  the  instru- 
ments of  commerce  and  circulation. 

The  man  who  wanted  to  buy  salt,  for  example,  and  had  nothing 
but  cattle  to  give  in  exchange  for  it,  must  have  been  obliged  to 
buy  salt  to  the  value  of  a  whole  ox,  or  a  whole  sheep,  at  a  time. 
Ue  could  seldom  buy  less  than  this,  because  what  he  got  to  give 
for  it  could  scarcely  be  divided  without  loss ;  and  if  he  had  a 
mind  to  buy  more,  he  must,  for  the  same  reasons,  have  been 
obliged  to  buy  double  or  triple  the  quantity,  the  value,  to  wit,  of 
two  or  three  oxen  or  of  two  or  three  sheep.  If,  on  the  contrary, 
instead  of  sheep  or  oxen,  he  had  metals  to  give  in  exchange  for  it, 
he  could  easily  proportion  the  quantity  of  the  metal  to  the  precise 
quantity  of  the  commodity  which  he  had  immediate  occasion 
for.— Smith's  '  Wealth  of  Nations.9 


1.  There  would  seem  to  be  a  proof  of 
this  In  the  Latin  word  pecunia,  money, 
which  comes  from  pecus,  cattle. 

2.  Smith's  'Wealth  of  Nations'  was 
first  given  to  the  world  in  1776.  Since 


then  Scotland  has  made  rapid  advances 
in  all  respects,  but  in  none  more  rapid 
than  In  her  banking  system,  and  the 
management  of  money. 


THE  USE  OF  THE  INSTITUTION  OF  PROPERTY. 

Reserving.  Devouring.  Superfluities.  Provision. 

Particle.  Paradoxical.  Spontaneous.  Fertile. 

Maturity.  Prevents.  Expert.  Incited. 

Connected.  Refuse.  Cultivation.  Pasture. 

If  you  should  see  a  flock  of  pigeons  in  a  field  of  corn ;  and  if 
(instead  of  each  picking  where  and  what  it  liked,  taking  just  as 
much  as  it  wanted  and  no  more)  you  should  see  ninety-nine  of 
them  gathering  ail  they  get,  into  a  heap,  reserving  nothing  for 
themselves  but  the  chaff  and  the  refuse ;  keeping  this  heap  for 
one,  and  that  the  weakest,  perhaps  worst,  pigeon  of  the  flock ; 
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sitting  round  and  looking  on  all  the  winter,  whilst  this  one  was 
devouring,  throwing  about,  and  wasting  it ;  and  if  a  pigeon, 
more  hardy  or  hungry  than  the  rest,  touched  a  grain  of  the 
hoard,  all  the  others  instantly  flying  upon  it,  and  tearing  it  to 
pieces  ;  if  you  should  see  this,  you  would  see  nothing  more  than 
what  is  every  day  practised  and  established  among  men.  Among 
men,  you  see  the  ninety  and  nine  toiling  and  scraping  together  a 
heap  of  superfluities  for  one  (and  this  one  too,  oftentimes  the 
feeblest  and  worst  of  the  whole  set,  a  child,  a  woman,  a  madman, 
or  a  fool)  ;  getting  nothing  for  themselves  all  the  while,  but  a 
little  of  the  coarsest  of  the  provision,  which  their  own  industry 
produces ;  looking  quietly  on,  while  they  see  the  fruits  of  all 
their  labour  spent  or  spoiled  ;  and  if  one  of  the  number  take  or 
touch  a  particle  of  the  hoard,  the  others  joining  against  him,  and 
hanging  him  for  the  theft. 

There  must  be  some  very  important  advantages  to  account  for 
an  institution  which,  in  the  view  of  it  above  given,  is  so  para- 
doxical1 and  unnatural. 

The  principal  of  the  advantages  are  the  following : — 

I.  It  increases  the  produce  of  the  earth. 

The  earth,  in  climates  like  ours,  produces  little  without  culti- 
vation, and  none  would  be  found  willing  to  cultivate  the  ground 
if  others  were  to  be  admitted  to  an  equal  share  of  the  produce. 
The  same  is  true  of  the  care  of  flocks  and  herds  of  tame  animals. 

Crabs  and  acorns,  red-deer,  rabbits,  ganie,  and  fish,  are  all 
which  we  should  have  to  subsist  upon  in  this  country,  if  we 
trusted  to  the  spontaneous  productions  of  the  soil ;  and  it  fares 
not  much  better  with  other  countries.  A  nation  of  North- 
American  savages,  consisting  of  two  or  three  hundred,  will  take 
up,  and  be  half  starved  upon,  a  tract  of  land,  which  in  Europe, 
and  with  European  management,  would  be  sufficient  for  the 
maintenance  of  as  many  thousands. 

In  some  fertile  soils,  together  with  great  abundance  of  fish  upon 
their  coasts,  and  in  regions  where  clothes  are  unnecessary,  a 
considerable  degree  of  population  may  subsist  without  property 
in  land,  which  is  the  case  in  the  islands  of  Otaheite  ;  but  in  less 
favoured  situations,  as  in  the  country  of  New  Zealand,  though 
this  sort  of  property  obtain  in  a  small  degree,  the  inhabitants, 
for  want  of  a  more  secure  and  regular  establishment  of  it,  are 
driven  oftentimes  by  the  scarcity  of  provision  to  devour  one 
another. 

II.  It  preserves  the  produce  of  the  earth  to  maturity. 

We  may  judge  what  would  be  the  effects  of  a  community  of 
right  to  the  productions  of  the  earth,  from  the  trifling  specimens 
which  we  see  of  it  at  present.   A  cherry-tree  in  a  hedge-row, 
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nuts  in  a  wood,  the  grass  of  an  unstinted  pasture,  are  seldom  of 
much  advantage  to  anybody,  because  people  do  not  wait  for  the 
proper  season  of  reaping  them.  Corn,  if  anywhere  sown,  would 
never  ripen :  lambs  and  calves  would  never  grow  up  to  sheep  and 
cows,  because  the  first  person  that  met  them  would  reflect  that 
he  had  better  take  them  as  they  are,  than  leave  them  for 
another. 

III.  It  prevents  contest. 

War  and  waste,  tumult  and  confusion,  must  be  unavoidable 
and  eternal,  where  there  is  not  enough  for  all,  and  where  there 
are  no  rules  to  adjust  the  division. 

IV.  It  improves  the  conveniency  of  living. 

This  it  does  two  ways.  It  enables  mankind  to  divide  them- 
selves into  distinct  professions ;  which  is  impossible,  unless  a 
man  can  exchange  the  productions  of  his  own  art  for  what  he 
wants  from  others,  and  exchange  implies  property.  Much  of 
the  advantage  of  civilized  over  savage  life  depends  upon  this. 
When  a  man  is  from  necessity  his  own  tailor,  tent-maker,  car- 
penter, cook,  huntsman,  and  fisherman,  it  is  not  probable  that  he 
will  be  expert  at  any  of  his  callings.  Hence  the  rude  habitations, 
furniture,  clothing,  and  implements  of  savages,  and  the  tedious 
length  of  time  which  all  their  operations  require. 

It  likewise  encourages  those  arts  by  which  the  accommodations 
of  human  life  are  supplied,  by  appropriating  to  the  artist  the 
benefit  of  his  discoveries  and  improvements ;  without  which 
appropriation,  ingenuity  will  never  be  exerted  with  effect. 

Upon  these  several  accounts  we  may  venture,  with  a  few 
exceptions,  to  pronounce  that  even  the  poorest  and  the  worst 
provided,  in  countries  where  property  and  the  consequences  of 
property  prevail,  are  in  a  better  situation,  with  respect  to  food, 
raiment,  houses,  and  what  are  called  the  necessaries  of  life,  than 
any  are  in  places  where  most  things  remain  in  common. 

The  balance,  therefore,  upon  the  whole,  must  preponderate  in 
favour  of  property  with  a  manifest  and  great  excess. 

Inequality  of  property,  in  the  degree  in  which  it  exists  in  most 
countries  of  Europe,  abstractedly  considered,  is  an  evil ;  but  it  is 
an  evil  which  flows  from  those  rules  concerning  the  acquisition 
and  disposal  of  property,  by  which  men  are  incited  to  industry, 
and  by  which  the  object  of  their  industry  is  rendered  secure  and 
valuable.  If  there  be  any  great  inequality  unconnected  with  this 
origin,  it  ought  to  be  corrected. — Paley. 

1.  Paradox,  from  the  Greek,  meaning  I  common  sense,  though,  when  properly 


v>hat  is  contrary  to  received  opinion.  The 
term  is  upplied  to  any  proposition  which 
seems  to  be  absurd  or  at  variance  with 


investigated,  it  may  be  seen  to  be  per* 
fectly  well  founded. 
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OBJECTIONS  TO  THE  STUDY  OF  POLITICAL  ECONOMY 

OBVIATED. 


There  are  one  or  two  objections  which  have  been  brought 
against  the  study  of  political  economy  which  it  may  be  useful  to 
notice.  The  first  is,  that  it  treats  of  an  unworthy  object  of 
pursuit, — confines  itself  to  one,  and  that  not  a  very  ennobling 
topic— wealth ;  in  a  word,  that  it  is  a  mean,  degrading,  sordid 
inquiry,  and  tends  to  fix  men's  affections  on  what  they  are 
already  too  prone  to  survey  with  exclusive  devotion.- 

This  objection  appears  to  me  to  owe  any  plausibility  which  it 
may  have  to  the  common  use  of  the  term  wealth  in  its  compara- 
tive or  intensive  sense.  It  is  usual  to  employ  the  term  as 
denoting  the  possession  of  an  extraordinary  measure  of  the  good 
things  of  this  life.  Substitute  for  this  word  the  phrase  "  econo- 
mical condition  of  the  community,"  and  where  is  the  objection  ? 
Is  that  a  mean  or  sordid  inquiry  which  examines  the  causes  of 
national  plenty  or  national  destitution  P  And  what  is  it,  in 
fact,  that  occupies,  and  must  necessarily  occupy,  the  greater  part 
of  the  time  and  attention  of  mankind,  which  prompts  their  most 
strenuous  efforts,  and  a  failure  in  which  leads  to  the  most  exquisite 
wretchedness?  Is  it  not,  apart  from  hollow  pretence,  and  in 
plain  homely  English,  to  get  a  living,  to  obtain  a  sufficiency  of 
food,  shelter,  and  clothing,  and,  in  other  cases,  to  maintain  them- 
selves and  families  in  the  rank  which  habit  has  made  almost 
essential  to  their  existence  ?  And  is  a  science  which  examines 
the  general  causes  that  aid  or  baffle  their  efforts,  which  aims  at 
saving  them  from  the  evils  of  ignorant  policy,  and  at  opening  the 
freest  and  most  fertile  fields  for  their  industry — is  such  a  science 
to  be  stigmatized  as  unworthy  in  its  purpose  ? 

That,  surely,  would  be  a  blessed  system  of  knowledge  which 
should  contribute  to  place  human  beings  above  starvation,  and 
elevate  even  the  lowest  of  society  to  comparative  plenty ;  nay, 
it  would  be  a  blessed  science  if  it  did  nothing  more  than  miti- 
gate the  hardships  which  it  could  not  convert  into  comfort 
and  happiness. 

It  must  force  itself,  too,  on  every  mind,  that  those  who  take 
this  apparently  high  moral  ground,  although  really  false  position, 
can  hardly  be  aware  of  the  close  connection  between  the  economi- 
cal ,  the  intellectual,  and  the  moral  condition  of  the  community. 

"  Nature  herself,"  says  a  modern  writer,  "  forbids  that  you 
should  make  a  wise  and  virtuous  people  out  of  a  starving  one. 
Men  must  be  happy  themselves  before  th^y  rejoice  in  the  happi- 
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ness  of  others ;  they  must  have  a  certain  vigour  of  mind  before 
they  can,  in  the  midst  of  habitual  suffering,  resist  a  presented 
pleasure ;  their  own  lives,  and  means  of  well-being,  must  be 
worth  something  before  they  can  value  so  as  to  respect  the  life 
and  well-being  of  any  other  person.  This  or  that  individual 
may  be  an  extraordinary  individual,  and  exhibit  mental  excel- 
lence in  the  midst  of  wretchedness ;  but  a  wretched  and  excel- 
lent people  never  yet  has  been  on  the  face  of  the  earth."1 

Another  objection  to  the  science  under  review  is,  that  it  has 
been  found  to  contain  numerous  errors. 

Now  this  charge  may  be  admitted  without  conceding  what  is 
meant  to  be  inferred  from  it,  that  political  economy  should  on 
that  account  be  set  aside.  Where  is  the  science  concerned  with 
events,  material  or  mental,  that  has  not  bad  to  struggle  through 
errors  of  the  grossest  character  ?  Is  it  chemistry  ?  look  to  the 
doctrine  of  absolute  levity.  Is  it  natural  philosophy  ?  look  to 
nature's  horror  of  a  vacuum.  Is  it  astronomy?  look  to  the 
immense  blunder  of  placing  the  earth  in  the  centre  of  the  solar 
system,  and  even  of  the  universe.  Is  it  physiology  ?  look  to  the 
long-continued  ignorance  of  the  circulation  of  the  blood,  and  all 
the  errors  implied  by  it.  Is  it  metaphysics  ?  look  to  the  doc- 
trine presented  in  various  phases,  that  ideas  are  things  distinct 
on  the  one  hand  from  external  objects,  and  from  the  mind  on 
the  other.  Is  it  morals  ?  look,  if  you  can  bear  the  sight,  to  the 
principles,  that  it  is  justifiable  to  blast  the  happiness,  and  crush 
the  very  soul  of  the  man  with  a  black  skin  or  a  scanty  creed. 
No !  the  human  understanding  is  on  every  subject  fallible,  but 
on  every  subject  capable  of  surmounting  its  errors. 

If  we  trace  the  history  of  any  science,  we  shall  6nd  it  a  record 
of  mistakes  and  misconceptions,  a  narrative  of  misdirected  and 
often  fruitless  efforts ;  yet  if  amidst  all  these  the  science  has  made 
a  progress,  the  struggles  through  which  it  has  passed,  far  from 
evincing  that  the  human  mind  is  prone  to  error  rather  than  to 
truth,  furnish  a  decisive  proof  of  the  contrary,  and  an  illustration 
of  the  fact,  that  in  the  actual  condition  of  humanity  mistakes  are 
the  necessary  instruments  by  which  truth  is  brought  to  light,  or 
at  least  indispensable  conditions  of  the  process. 

This  is  remarkably  applicable  to  the  science  of  political 
economy.  Multifarious  in  its  facts,  and  requiring  great  closeness 
in  its  deductions,  it  must  necessarily  have  erred  in  the  past,  and 
must  still  be  imperfect  for  ages  to  come  ;  but  in  the  meantime, 
it  comprehends  a  large  body  of  truths  which  cannot  be  neglected 
without  individual  detriment  and  national  suffering. — Bailey's 
*  Discourses &c. 

1.  To  the  same  purpose,  Isaak  Iselim  I  great,  virtuous,  and  happy  in  the  depth 
aays :  "  One  solitary  philosopher  may  be  |  of  poverty,  but  not  a  whole  people." 
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THE  ART  OF  TRANSPORT  AND  ITS  ADVANTAGES. 

Prominent.  Consumption.        Stimulating.  Conveying. 

Elapses.  Total.  Ultimate.  Incidental. 

Transferred.  Transported.         Apparent.  Consequently. 

Among  the  advantages  which  attend  improved  means  of  trans- 
port, one  of  the  most  prominent  is  that  of  lowering  the  price  of 
all  commodities  whatever  in  the  market  of  consumption,  and 
thereby  stimulating  production.  The  price  paid  for  an  article 
by  its  consumer  consists  of  two  elements : — 1st,  the  price  paid 
for  the  article  to  its  producer  at  the  place  of  its  production  ;  and, 
2ndly,  the  expense  of  conveying  it  from  that  place  to  the  con- 
sumer. In  this  latter  element  is  included  the  cost  of  its  trans- 
port, and  the  commercial  expenses  connected  with  such  transport. 
These  last  include  a  variety  of  items  which  enter  largely  into  the 
price  of  the  commodity,  such  as  the  cost  of  transport,  properly 
so  called,  the  interest  on  the  price  paid  to  the  producer  propor- 
tionate to  the  time  which  elapses  before  it  reaches  the  consumer, 
the  insurance  against  damage  or  loss  during  the  transport.  This 
insurance  must  be  paid  directly  or  indirectly  by  the  consumer. 
If  it  be  not  effected  by  those  who  convey  the  commodity  to  the 
consumer,  the  value  of  the  goods  which  may  be  lost  or  damaged  in 
the  transport  will  necessarily  be  charged  in  the  price  of  those  which 
arrive  safe.  In. either  case  the  consumer  pays  the  insurance. 
There  are  also  the  charges  for  storage,  packing,  transshipment, 
and  a  variety  of  other  commercial  details,  the  total  of  which  forms 
a  large  proportion  of  the  ultimate  price  paid  by  the  consumer. 

In  many  cases,  these  expenses  incidental  to  transport  amount 
to  considerably  more  than  half  the  real  price  of  the  article  ;  in 
some  they  amount  to  three-fourths  or  four-fifths,  or  even  a  larger 
proportion. 

Let  us  take  the  example  of  raw  cotton  produced  on  the  plains 
of  South  Carolina  or  Georgia.  This  article  is  packed  in  bales  by 
the  producer  at  the  place  of  production.  These  are  then  trans- 
ported to  Charlestown  or  Savannah,  whence  they  are  exported  to 
Liverpool.  Arriving  at  Liverpool,  they  are  transferred  upon  the 
railway,  by  which  they  are  transported  to  Manchester,  Stockport, 
Preston,  or  some  other  seat  of  manufacture.  The  raw  material 
is  there  taken  by  the  manufacturer,  spun  into  thread,  woven  into 
cloth,  bleached  and  printed,  glazed,  and  finished  for  the  consumers. 
It  is  then  repacked,  and  again  placed  on  the  railway  and  transported 
once  more  to  Liverpool,  when  it  is  re-embarked  for  Charlestown 
or  Savannah,  for  example.  Arriving  there,  it  is  again  placed  on 
a  railway  or  in  a  steam-boat,  and  is  transported  to  the  interior  of 
the  country,  and  finally  returns  to  the  very  place  at  which  it 
originally  grew,  and  is  repurchased  by  its  own  producer.  With- 
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out  going  into  arithmetical  details,  it  will  be  abundantly  apparent 
how  large  a  proportion  of  the  price  thus  paid  for  the  manufactured 
article  is  to  be  placed  to  the  account  of  the  transport  and  com- 
mercial expenses.  The  article  has  made  the  circuit  of  almost  half 
the  globe  before  it  has  found  its  way  back  in  its  manufactured  state. 

The  products  of  agricultural  labour  have,  in  general,  great  bulk 
with  proportionately  small  value.  The  cost  of  transport  is 
consequently  a  great  influence  upon  the  price  of  these  in  the 
market  of  consumption.  Unless,  therefore,  this  transport  can  be 
effected  with  considerable  economy,  these  products  must  be  con- 
sumed on  the  spot  where  they  are  produced. 

In  the  case  of  many  animal  and  vegetable  productions  of 
agriculture,  speed  of  transport  is  as  essential  as  cheapness,  for 
they  will  deteriorate  and  be  destroyed  by  the  operation  of  time 
alone.  Without  great  perfection,  therefore,  in  the  art  of  trans- 
port, objects  of  this  class  must  necessarily  be  consumed  in  the 
immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  place  where  they  are  raised. 
Such  are,  for  example,  the  products  of  the  dairy,  the  farm-yard, 
and  the  garden. 

In  countries  where  transport  is  dear  and  slow,  there  conse- 
quently arises  great  disadvantage,  not  only  to  the  rural,  but 
also  to  the  urban  population.  While  the  class  of  articles  just 
referred  to  are  at  a  ruinously  low  price  in  the  rural  districts, 
they  are  at  a  ruinously  high  price  in  the  cities  and  larger  class 
of  towns.  In  the  country,  where  they  exist  in  superfluity,  they 
fetch  comparatively  nothing ;  in  the  towns,  where  the  supply  is 
immeasurably  below  the  demand,  they  can  only  be  enjoyed 
by  the  affluent.  But  if  sufficiently  cheap  and  rapid  means  of 
transport  be  provided,  these  productions  find  their  way  easily  to 
the  great  centres  of  population  in  the  towns,  and  the  rural  popu- 
lation which  produces  them  receives  in  exchange  innumerable 
articles  of  use  and  luxury,  of  which  they  were  before  deprived. 

France,  one  of  the  most  civilized  states  of  Europe,  exhibits  a 
deplorable  illustration  of  this.  Notwithstanding  the  fertility  of 
her  soil,  the  number,  the  industry,  and  intelligence  of  her  popu- 
lation, the  products  of  every  description,  animal  or  vegetable, 
which  abound  in  her  territory,  yet,  from  the  absence  of  suffi- 
ciently easy  means  of  intercommunication,  these  advantages 
have  been  hitherto  almost  annihilated.  All  these  productions, 
in  the  place  where  they  are  raised,  can  be  obtained  at  a  lower 
price  than  in  most  other  countries ;  and  yet,  in  consequence  of 
the  cost  of  transport,  they  would  attain,  if  brought  to  the  place 
where  they  are  in  demand,  a  price  which  would  amount  to  a 
prohibition  on  their  consumption.  From  this  cause  the  industry 
of  France  has  long  been  to  a  great  extent  paralyzed. — Lardner's 
'  Railway  Economy.'* 
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JOURNALISM  IN  ENGLAND. 

Transmission.        Anticipating.        Peroration.  Benefits. 
Conferred.  Assume.  Adequate.  Parliament. 

If  we  would  seek  for  a  striking  illustration  of  the  effects  of  the 
rapid  transmission  of  intelligence  by  the  combination  of  all  the 
various  expedients  supplied  by  science  to  art,  it  is  in  the  practice 
of  journalism  that  we  are  to  look  for  them,  and  more  especially 
in  the  great  enterprises  of  the  London  newspapers.  The  pro- 
prietors of  a  single  morning  journal  are  able  to  maintain 
agencies,  for  the  transmission  of  intelligence  to  the  central  office 
in  London,  in  all  the  principal  cities  of  Europe,  besides  roving 
correspondents  wherever  the  prevalence  of  war,  revolution,  or 
any  other  public  event,  exerts  a  local  interest.  These  various 
agents,  or  "  correspondents"  as  they  are  called,  not  only  transmit 
to  the  centre  of  intelligence  in  London,  regular  despatches  by  the 
mails,  but  also,  on  occasions  of  emergency,  by  special  couriers. 

These  despatches  are  first  received  by  an  agent  at  Dover,  by 
whom  they  are  forwarded  to  London  by  a  special  messenger. 
But  in  cases  where  intelligence  arrives  of  adequate  importance, 
this  Dover  agent  sends  it  to  London,  in  an  abridged  form, 
the  electric  telegraph  thus  anticipating  the  detailed  despatches 
by  about  three  hours.  Within  two  hours  of  its  arrival  the 
intelligence  is  in  the  hands  of  the  London  public. 

That  portion  of  the  journal  intended  for  the  provinces  is  sent 
to  press  at  three  a.m.,  and  by  the  activity  of  the  editors,  reporters, 
and  compositors,  all  of  whom  work  during  the  night,  it  includes 
not  only  the  detailed  reports  of  the  Houses  of  Parliament,  which 
often  sit  to  a  late  hour  in  the  morning,  but  also  the  foreign  news 
received  from  Dover,  as  above  explained,  by  electric  telegraph. 

This  earliest  impression  is  printed  and  delivered  to  the  news- 
venders,  in  sufficient  time  to  be  despatched  to  the  provinces  by 
the  early  railway  trains,  and  it  is  thus  delivered  at  all  the 
stations  along  the  road. 

The  part  of  the  impression  intended  for  London  circulation  is 
worketl  off  and  delivered  later. 

Thus  we  see  that,  by  these  combinations  of  enterprise,  intel- 
lectual and  material,  the  intelligence  which  arrives  in  London  at 
three  a.m.  is  written,  composed,  printed,  and  distributed  within  a 
radius  of  one  hundred  miles  round  London,  and  in  the  hands  of 
the  population  before  their  customary  hour  of  breakfast. 

Even  before  the  present  improved  methods  of  transport  were 
brought  into  operation,  wonders  in  this  way  were  effected. 

Thus,  in  some  cases  where  debates  of  adequate  public  interest 
took  place  in  Parliament  in  the  evening,  the  evening  mails  (for 
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there  were  then  no  others)  carried  to  the  provinces  the  first 
part  of  an  important  speech,  reported  and  printed  before  the 
remaining  part  was  spoken.  Thus  it  was  related  that  the  com- 
mencement of  Mr.  (since  Lord)  Brougham's  celebrated  speech  on 
the  reform  of  the  laws,  was  read  at  tea-tables  twenty  miles  from 
London,  before  he  had  pronounced  the  peroration. 

Few  of  the  numerous  readers  of  newspapers  have  the  least 
idea  of  the  immense  commercial,  social,  and  intellectual  powers 
wielded,  and  benefits  conferred,  by  these  daily  publications ;  a 
large  portion  of  which  influence  is  to  be  ascribed  to  the  cheap- 
ness, promptitude,  and  rapidity  with  which  they  are  transmitted 
from  the  capital  to  all  parts  of  the  country. 

It  is  commonly  estimated  that  the  average  number  of  copies 
of  the  most  widely-circulating  London  journal,  which  are  daily 
issued,  amounts  at  present  to  little  less  than  forty  thousand. 
Each  of  these  forty  thousand  copies,  according  to  conimon 
estimation,  passes  under  the  eye,  upon  an  average,  of  at  least 
ten  persons.  Thus  we  have  four  hundred  thousand  daily 
readers  of  one  organ  of  information  and  intelligence.  But  the 
effects  do  not  end  there.  These  four  hundred  thousand  readers, 
long  before  the  globe  completes  a  revolution  on  its  axis,  become 
four  hundred  thousand  talkers,  and  have  vastly  more  than  four 
hundred  thousand  hearers.  Thus  they  spread  more  widely  by 
the  ear  the  information,  the  arguments,  and  the  opinions  they 
have  received  through  the  eye.  We  shall  certainly  not  be 
over-stating  the  result  if  we  assume,  that  this  influence  of  a 
single  journal,  directly  and  indirectly,  reaches  daily  a  million 
of  persons. — Lakdneb'b  '  Railway  Economy. * 


USE  AND  ABUSE  OF  ANCIENT  LEARNING. 
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Befobb  the  revival  of  classic  literature,  the  barbarians  in 
Europe  were  immersed  in  ignorance  ;  and  their  vulgar  tongues 
were  marked  with  the  rudeness  and  poverty  of  their  manners. 
The  students  of  the  more  perfect  idioms  of  Rome  and  Greece, 
were  introduced  to  a  new  world  of  light  and  science ;  to  the 
society  of  the  free  and  polished  nations  of  antiquity,  and  to  a 
familiar  converse  with  those  immortal  men  who  spoke  the  sublime 
language  of  eloquence  and  reason.  Such  an  intercourse  must 
tend  to  re6ne  the  taste,  and  to  elevate  the  genius,  of  the 
moderns ;  and  yet,  from  the  first  experiments,  it  might  appear 
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that  the  study  of  the  ancients  had  given  fetters,  rather  than 
wings,  to  the  human  mind. 

However  laudable,  the  spirit  of  imitation  is  of  a  servile  cast ; 
and  the  first  disciples  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans  were  a  colony 
of  strangers  in  the  midst  of  their  age  and  country.  The  minute 
and  laborious  diligence  which  explored  the  antiquities  of  remote 
times,  might  have  improved  or  adorned  the  present  state  of 
society ;  the  critic,  and  metaphysician,  were  the  slaves  of  Aris- 
totle ;  the  poets,  historians,  and  orators,  were  proud  to  repeat  the 
thoughts  and  words  of  the  Augustan  age  ;  the  works  of  nature 
were  observed  with  the  eyes  of  Pliny  and  Theophrastus ;  and 
some  pagan  votaries  professed  a  secret  devotion  to  the  gods  of 
Homer  and  Plato.  The  Italians  were  oppressed  by  the  strength 
and  number  of  their  ancient  auxiliaries ;  the  century  after  the 
deaths  of  Petrarch  and  Boccace  was  filled  with  a  crowd  of  Latin 
imitators,  who  decently  repose  on  our  shelves ;  but  in  that  era  of 
learning,  it  will  not  be  easy  to  discern  a  real  discovery  of  science, 
a  work  of  invention  or  eloquence,  in  the  popular  language  of  the 
country. 

But  as  soon  as  it  had  been  deeply  saturated  with  the  celestial 
dew,  the  soil  was  quickened  into  vegetation  and  life ;  the  modern 
idioms  were  refined,  the  classics  of  Athens  and  Borne  inspired  a 
pure  taste  and  a  generous  emulation ;  and  in  Italy,  as  afterwards 
in  France  and  England,  the  pleasing  reign  of  poetry  and  fiction 
was  succeeded  by  the  light  of  speculative  and  experimental 
philosophy.  Genius  may  anticipate  the  season  of  maturity  ;  but 
in  the  education  of  a  people,  as  in  that  of  an  individual,  memory 
must  be  exercised  before  the  powers  of  reason  and  fancy  can  be 
expanded ;  nor  may  the  artist  hope  to  equal  or  surpass,  till  he 
has  learned  to  imitate  the  works  of  his  predecessors. — Gibbon. 


THE  INTRODUCTION  OF  THE  POTATO. 

Introduction.  Exception.  Education.  Contributed. 

Compulsory.  Success.  Attended.  Progress. 

Alluded.  Innovation.  Indebted.  Frugal. 

The  introduction  of  the  potato  into  Scotland  was  probably  earlier 
than  into  any  part  of  England,  with  the  exception,  perhaps,  of 
Lancashire.  The  people  living  in  that  county  were  then  dis- 
tinguished by  a  marked  difference  of  habits,  manners,  and  cha- 
racter from  their  neighbours.  A  remnant  of  these  peculiarities 
is  even  still  to  be  found,  notwithstanding  the  singularities  of  the 
inhabitants  and  local  circumstances  combined  to  render  this  a 
favourable  situation  for  the  introduction  and  improvement  of  the 
potato. 
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The  land  of  Lancashire  is  rather  poor,  and  the  climate  rainy, 
so  that  wheat,  with  even  the  present  improved  system  of  hus- 
bandry, cannot  be  raised  to  very  great  advantage.  Oats  were 
consequently  there,  as  in  Ireland  and  the  Lowlands  of  Scotland, 
the  staple  production.  The  mechanics,  who  worked  chiefly  in 
iron  and  brass,  were  all  cottagers,  who  followed  their  respective 
employments  in  the  winter,  and  raised  food  for  themselves  upon 
their  little  patches  of  land  in  the  summer.  The  population  of 
Lancashire  then  bore  a  great  resemblance  to  the  cotters  of  Ireland. 
They  were,  however,  more  ingenious  in  handicraft  work,  and  still 
more  resembled  the  manufacturing  peasantry  in  the  centre  and 
south  of  Scotland,  who  grow  the  whole  or  the  greater  part  of 
their  food  upon  their  cottage  lands. 

Even  the  education  of  their  children  was  formerly  often  ob- 
tained out  of  the  produce  of  their  little  field ;  the  schoolmaster 
went  "  thigging,"  that  is,  collecting  a  portion  of  produce  from 
every  cottager,  in  proportion  to  the  wealth  of  the  individual, 
and  to  the  number  of  pupils  he  might  have  contributed  to  the 
school-room.  The  poor  likewise  were  relieved  by  a  voluntary 
contribution  of  produce,  and  it  is  probable  that  this  system 
worked  as  well  as  that  of  a  compulsory  rate.  Even  in  the 
smaller  burghs  of  Scotland,  and  in  the  villages  where  the  lands 
are  held  on  feu  or  perpetual  lease,  the  same  system  was,  and 
in  many  places  still  is,  followed.  The  portioners,  as  they  are 
called,  are  allowed  a  house  in  the  village,  and  land  for  their  sub- 
sistence in  the  surrounding  fields. 

In  such  a  state  of  the  peasantry  the  cultivation  of  the  potato 
would  offer  peculiar  advantages,  as  no  other  substantive  article  of 
food  could  be  raised  by  the  inexperienced  rustic  in  equal  quan- 
tities with  so  little  risk  and  trouble,  and  without  any  but  his  own 
and  his  family's  labour  being  required  for  its  culture  and  after- 
preparation.  Accordingly,  when  once  this  plant  was  introduced 
into  cottage  cultivation  in  Scotland,  its  importance  was  quickly 

It  is  understood,  however,  that  this  valuable  root  was  not, 
until  the  year  1728,  made  the  object  of  useful  culture  among  the 
Scotch,  and  they  were  then  indebted  to  a  cottager  for  first  at- 
tempting its  culture.  This  man's  name  was  Thomas  Prentice  ; 
he  was  a  day  labourer  living  near  Kilsyth,  in  Stirlingshire,  and 
drawing  his  subsistence  partly  from  the  produce  of  his  little  plot 
of  ground.  This  crop  proved  extremely  valuable,  and  was  almost 
instantly  in  demand  for  propagating  other  crops,  first  among  the 
cottagers,  and  then  among  the  farmers. 

Prentice  continued  to  cultivate  this  root  very  carefully,  and  to 
supply  his  neighbours  with  the  produce  of  his  crop.  He  was, 
moreover,  frugal  and  industrious,  so  that  in  a  few  years  he  found 
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himself  in  possession  of  two  hundred  pounds — no  small  fortune 
at  that  time,  and  in  that  place.  When  he  had  "  made  his  for- 
tune," he  sank  his  capital  in  an  annuity  at  a  good  interest,  upon 
which  he  lived  independently  to  an  old  age.  The  last  years  of 
his  life  were  spent  in  Edinburgh,  where  he  died  in  the  year  1792, 
at  the  advanced  age  of  eighty-six,  having  thus  been  for  sixty- 
four  years  a  witness  to  the  happy  effects  of  the  blessing  which  he 
had  been  instrumental  in  conferring  on  his  country. 

But  notwithstanding  the  success  that  attended  the  culture  of 
the  potato  among  the  cottagers,  its  progress  among  the  higher 
classes  in  Scotland  was  retarded  by  the  opinions  of  the  writers 
formerly  alluded  to ;  while,  what  is  not  a  little  singular,  a  mis- 
taken zeal  in  religious  matters  made  some  of  the  Scotch  folks 
hostile  to  the  innovation.  "Potatoes,"  said  they,  "are  not 
mentioned  in  the  Bible,"  and  thus  the  same  anathema  was  pro- 
nounced against  them  as  against  the  "  spinning-wheel,"  and  the 
"corn-fanners."— Knight's  Weekly  Volume,  'The  Food  of  Man.' 


— — - 


ON  THE  CONDITIONS  NECESSARY  TO  THE  BEST  FORM  OF 

GOVERNMENT. 

Definition.  Solution.  Applicable.  Pursuit. 

Preponderating.  Conducted.  Support.  Secure. 

Provoking.  Oligarchy.  Democracy.  Extremes. 

Contumacious.  Unlimited.  Absolutism.  Submissive. 

Let  us  now  proceed  to  investigate  what  is  practically  the  best 
form  of  government,  under  which  the  generality  of  men  and 
communities  of  men,  in  their  ordinary  condition,  would  find  their 
life  happiest,  and  themselves  most  at  ease  and  contented  ;  for  in 
inquiries  of  this  kind  we  must  look  to  men  in  their  average  state, 
and  not  imagine  what  a  community  might  be  if  composed  of 
individuals  all  virtuous  beyond  the  usual  standard  of  humanity, 
and  all  endowed  with  intellectual  and  moral  qualities  which 
require  peculiar  gifts  of  nature,  and  no  common  training.  Neither 
are  we  going  to  describe  a  form  of  government  such  as  our  hopes 
might  picture  as  most  perfect ;  but  a  mode  of  life  in  which  most 
men  in  an  ordinary  state  of  society  might  take  a  part,  and  a  com- 
monwealth not  beyond  the  reach  of  any  community. 

Of  the  aristocracies,  some,  such  as  these  presumed  to  be 
founded  on  virtue  alone,  are  above  the  level  of  the  ordinary  con- 
dition of  man  :  others  resemble  so  nearly  a  well-ordered  common- 
wealth,  that  they  may  be  almost  included  under  the  definition. 
Indeed,  the  solution  of  all  these  questions  is  to  be  found  in 
principles  applicable  to  all.  In  all  states  there  are  three  great 
divisions,  the  very  rich,  the  very  poor,  and  the  middle  classes  ; 
and  as  it  is  admitted  that  a  happy  mediocrity  is  the  thing  most 
to  be  desired,  it  is  evident  that  the  best  condition  of  society 
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is  that  in  which  the  middle  classes  most  abound,  for  of  all  classes 
they  are  most  likely  to  be  governed  by  calm  reason.  But  the  two 
extremes  of  society,  the  very  wealthy  and  the  very  powerful  on 
the  one  hand,  and  on  the  other  the  necessitous,  the  weak,  the 
ignorant,  those  who  neither  respect  themselves  nor  others,  are 
often  the  most  difficult  to  bring  under  its  control.  The  first  are 
apt  to  be  contumacious  and  wilful,  the  latter  wicked  ;  both  are 
disposed  to  break  through  the  restraints  of  custom  and  propriety, 
ana  both  are  often  guilty  of  conduct  that  is  mischievous  to  the 
community.  Sometimes  the  one,  relying  on  their  wealth,  friends, 
and  influence,  throw  off  all  obedience,  which  indeed  is  of  a  piece 
with  their  bringing-up ;  for  even  in  their  earliest  years,  and  in 
their  schools,  their  self-will  renders  them  difficult  to  control. 
Those  on  the  contrary  who  are  oppressed  with  want  are  generally 
too  submissive ;  so  that  a  state  composed  chiefly  of  these  two 
extremes  may  be  said  to  consist  of  tyrants  and  slaves ;  the  latter 
unequal  to  the  task  of  governing,  and  obliged  to  submit  to  arbi- 
trary power,  the  former  resisting  control  themselves,  and  ruling 
the  rest  despotically.  Thence  arise  envy  on  the  one  side  and 
contempt  on  the  other,  and  all  those  enmities  which  destroy  the 
bonds  of  political  and  social  life.  But  the  preponderating  body 
in  the  community  should  be,  as  far  as  possible,  one  of  similar 
habits,  tastes,  and  fortunes.  This  would  chiefly  be  found  among 
the  middle  class  ;  and  that  state  will  be  best  conducted  which  is 
composed  to  the  greatest  extent  of  those  whom  we  may  call  its 
main  support  and  substance.  Their  position,  too,  is  the  most 
secure,  for  they  are  above  committing  and  below  provoking  in- 
juries and  offences.    Accordingly,  thus  prayed  the  poet : 

m  Mine  be  the  middle  walk  of  life, 
More  blest,  more  calm,  more  free  from  strife." 

It  is  plain,  therefore,  that  the  best  commonwealth  is  that  in 
which  the  middle  class  has  the  most  influence,  and  is,  if  not  more 
powerful  than  both  the  others  combined,  yet  able,  by  throwing 
its  weight  into  one  scale,  to  turn  the  balance,  and  prevent  either 
of  the  others  from  going  into  extremes.  Wherefore  the  most 
happy  condition  of  society  is  that  where  the  greatest  number  of 
persons  is  found  possessing  a  moderate  yet  sufficient  substance. 
When  this  is  not  the  case,  but  the  state  is  chiefly  composed  of 
the  extremes  of  poverty  and  wealth,  that  government  very  soon 
becomes  either  an  unlimited  democracy  or  an  unchecked  oli- 
garchy, and  soon  after  that  all  power  will  fall  into  the  hands  of 
one  man;  for  a  violent  democracy  and  an  arbitrary  oligarchy 
naturally  give  birth  to  absolutism. — Tremenheebe's  'Political 
Experience,' 
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IN  WHAT  PHILOSOPHY  CONSISTS. 

Philosophy  consists  not 
In  airy  schemes,  or  idle  speculations  ; 
But  the  rule  and  conduct  of  all  social  life 
Is  her  great  province.   Not  in  lone  cells 
Obscure  she  lurks,  but  holds  her  heavenly  light 
To  senates  and  to  kings,  to  guide  their  counsels, 
And  teach  them  to  reform  and  bless  mankind. 
All  policy  but  hers  is  false  and  rotten : 
All  valour  not  conducted  by  her  precepts 
Is  a  destroying  fury  sent  from  hell, 
To  plague  unhappy  man,  and  ruin  nations. 

Thomson. 


EVERY  AGE  MUST  JUDGE  FOR  ITSELF. 

Benevolence.  legislate.  Predecessors.  Descendants. 

Repose.  Violence.  Contemporaries.  Hypothesis. 

Appreciated.  Malediction.  Emerge.  Maintenance. 

Gradations.  Beneficial.  Amelioration.  Omission. 

New  facts,  and  phenomena  bearing  strongly  on  their  subsistence, 
must  be  expected  to  occur  to  our  succeeding  generations,  as  they 
have  arisen  to  ourselves  since  the  parliamentary  regulations  of 
the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries.  The  past  will  always  be 
education  and  instruction  to  us ;  and  no  wise  man  will  omit 
carefully  to  study  it.  But  the  future  will  be  every  year  less  and 
less  an  exact  copy  of  it ;  many  general  outlines  of  likeness  may 
remain,  but  the  individual  features,  mind,  and  habits,  will  be 
always  changing. 

If,  then,  our  following  population  should  enlarge  in  pro- 
portion to  us,  as  much  as  we  have  done  in  comparison  with 
our  state  when  the  Stuart  dynasty  closed,  they  will  find  their 
subsisting  resources  increase  from  new  means,  agencies,  and  cir- 
cumstances, which  they  will  create  or  discover,  precisely  as 
we  have  been  doing  from  the  accession  of  George  II.  to  the 
reign  under  which  we  are  now  flourishing,  with  abundant  sub- 
sistence issuing  annually  to  us.  The  superior  causes  from  which 
these  arise — the  Divine  wisdom,  care,  and  benevolence — never 
change :  and  on  these  we  may  always  rely,  as  eternal  principles 
which  never  vary,  and  which  never  will  be  ineffectual  to  us. 

Let  us  not,  therefore,  from  mistrusting  apprehensions,  act  for 
our  posterity  on  this  subject,  more  than  our  ancestors  did  for  us. 
Let  us  legislate  on  existing  evils  when  necessary,  but  not  on 
possible  ones,  and  never  on  alarmed  imagination.  Confront 
danger  bravely  when  it  comes ;  but  let  us  not  fight  with  dreams 
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and  spectres  of  the  imagination,  which  have  no  present  reality. 
Our  predecessors  wisely  left  us,  as  to  our  food,  to  nature,  to 
Providence,  and  to  ourselves.  Let  us,  in  like  manner,  leave  our 
descendants  to  their  own  resources,  talents,  and  exertions  about 
it.  They  will  have  the  same  nature  and  Providence  around  them 
as  all  mankind  hitherto  have  had.  From  these  they  will  receive 
as  satisfactory  benefits  as  preceding  times  have  enjoyed.  They 
will  not  have  less  ingenuity,  enterprise,  and  industry  than  our- 
selves ;  but  they  will  have  more  knowledge,  more  exercised 
mind,  better-regulated  habits,  and  a  more  enlarged  and  en- 
lightened judgment  than  even  we  possess.  With  these  means 
and  advantages,  they  will  do  better  for  themselves  than  we  can 
do  for  them;  and  will  only  smile  at  our  apprehensions,  that 
with  such  a  God,  and  such  a  system  of  external  nature  on  their 
side,  they  should  be  doomed  to  perish  by  famine,  because  they 
married  and  multiplied,  as  they  were  created  to  do,  and  as  we 
have,  in  every  period,  so  happily  and  prosperously  done. 

Let  us,  then,  repose  calmly  on  the  fact,  that  society  has 
hitherto  been  supplied,  regularly  from  the  natural  system  of 
things,  with  the  food  it  has  required.  We  have,  in  this  advanced 
period  of  the  world,  enough  for  our  present  wants ;  and  all  the 
providing  causes,  from  which  this  sufficiency  has  resulted  to  us, 
are  still  in  their  efficacious  operation,  and  discover  no  signs  of 
diminution,  of  general  failure,  or  of  distressing  insufficiency. 
The  same  benevolent  plan,  and  all  its  associated  purposes,  are  in 
steady  execution ;  and  the  true  principle  of  our  trust  and  hope 
has  been  delivered  to  us  from  the  highest  authority:  "Your 
Heavenly  Father  knoweth  that  you  have  need  of  all  these  things.** 
As  long  as  He  means  us  to  exist  on  earth,  nature  will  be  made  to 
yield  the  supplies  which  that  existence  will  require.  He  must 
be  expunged  from  His  creation  before  the  result  can  be  otherwise. 
His  laws  and  processes  for  our  nutrition  will  not  fail,  until  we 
are  to  cease,  and  then  we  shall  no  longer  need  them. 

Let  us,  then,  not  look  with  an  evil  eye  or  a  fearful  mind  on  our 
increasing  population,  nor  seek  or  desire  to  repress  it,  nor  devise 
or  pursue  any  measures  for  this  purpose,  to  the  injury  or  incon- 
venience of  our  present  contemporaries  of  any  country  or  class  ; 
and,  least  of  all,  of  those  who  are  in  themselves  the  most  help- 
less and  powerless,  and  unable  to  plead  for  themselves.  On  the 
Malthusian  hypothesis,  enlarging  population  is  an  evil.  By 
nature  it  is  given,  and  in  revelation  it  is  represented  as  a  blessing. 
The  more  largely  the  subject  is  studied,  its  benefits  will  be  more 
fully  seen,  and  more  indisputably  appreciated.  Why,  then, 
should  we  be  so  unjust  or  ungrateful  to  its  author  as  to  deem  it 
a  malediction  ?   Every  new  comer  will  have  a  right  to  protest 
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against  our  good  sense,  or  good  feeling  if  we  do  so,  and  will  deny 
our  right  to  regard  him  as  an  intruder  or  an  annoyance.  By  his 
superior  improvements,  he  will  show  that  he  has  a  greater  right 
to  the  inheritance  and  enjoyment  of  a  life  on  earth  than  our- 
selves, if  merit,  qualities,  or  attainments  be  the  criterion.  We 
have  this  advantage  over  those  who  preceded  us  a  century  ago. 
Our  successors  will  be  as  much  more  advanced  beyond  ourselves. 
They  will  come  into  this  world  as  we  have  done ;  if  they 
have  no  right  to  emerge  into  birth,  neither  had  we.  Their 
natural  title  to  existence  is,  therefore,  the  same  as  ours.  They 
will  be,  from  their  additional  improvements,  a  species  of  the 
human  race  superior  to  what  we  are. 

Instead,  therefore,  of  our  attempting  to  suppress  their  appear- 
ance, or  to  reproach  them  for  it,  we  ought  always  to  welcome 
their  visit,  and  cordially  assist  to  train  and  guide  them  to  that 
higher  gradation  of  our  common  nature  which  they  cannot  but 
exhibit.  But  the  increase  will  certainly  make  due  measures 
necessary  to  be  adopted,  in  order  to  put  all  who  are  without  in- 
herited provision  into  a  proper  position  of  attaining  by  proper 
means  and  conduct  the  maintenance  they  will  need. 

There  is  such  an  apparent  certainty  that  the  new  generations 
which  are  to  arise  will  be  a  series  of  transcending  gradations  to 
what  we  are,  and  to  each  other,  that  I  cannot  but  rejoice  at  the 
symptoms  of  our  multiplication,  and  of  its  probable  continuance. 
They  must  surpass  us  in  knowledge,  because  they  will  be  con- 
tinually acquiring  new  accessions  of  it  in  every  science,  in  every 
path  of  inquiry.  They  cannot  but  do  this.  The  mind,  as  one 
writer  truly  said,  cannot  unknow ;  and  the  more  it  knows,  the 
more  it  loves  knowledge  and  experiences  pleasure  from  it,  and 
therefore  will  seek  the  more  to  acquire  and  enlarge  it,  Know- 
ledge cannot  increase  in  any  one  without  enlightening  his  mind ; 
and,  by  giving  him  more  copious  materials,  and  wider  views  for 
judging  upon,  must  enlarge  his  judgment.  But  augmentations  of 
knowledge  and  judgment  must  act  upon  the  conduct,  if  not  fully, 
yet  always  in  some  proportion  to  their  amount.  Every  one  will 
find  this  result  in  himself,  and  a  generation  will  act  more 
rationally,  in  most  things,  with  increased  knowledge  and  judg- 
ment, than  it  could  do  without  them.  Hence,  moral  conduct 
cannot  but  advance  as  experience  increases,  and  its  resulting  good 
sense  becomes  more  common,  and  will  also  not  only  become  most 
profitable  to  every  one,  even  in  worldly  things  and  circumstances, 
but  will  be  perceived  and  felt  to  have  this  issue  ;  and  will  be, 
therefore,  practised  from  self-interest  in  the  selfish,  as  well  as 
from  nobler  impulses  in  those  who  love  and  seek  moral  beauty 
as  soon  as  they  discern  and  understand  it. 
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A  new  spirit  of  higher  moral  bearing  has  already  risen  in  so- 
ciety ;  our  successors  may  have  their  vices  and  errors,  but  these 
will  have  beneficial  differences  from  ours,  and  will  not  prevent 
that  augmenting  amelioration,  which  will  be  always  operating  to 
lessen  their  power  and  consequences.  The  more  enlightened  must, 
on  numerous  occasions,  think  and  act  more  rightly  than  the  un- 
enlightened ;  the  clear-sighted  must  see  better  than  the  blind 
or  dim-sighted.  They  cannot  do  otherwise.  They  might  be 
more  mischievous,  if  mischief  would  be  serviceable ;  but  as  this 
can  never  be  the  case  beyond  some  temporary  effect,  nor  without 
punishing  reaction  or  results  on  themselves,  right  conduct  and 
wiser  minds  will  increase  as  population  continues  and  enlarges, 
but  will  never  be  so  great  or  operative  when  that  is  stationary, 
as  when  it  multiplies.  But  all  increasing  national  populations 
must,  like  all  individual  children,  have  a  proper  juvenile  educa- 
tion. No  civilized  society  can  be  comfortable  without  this,  as 
the  omission  of  it  would  leave  those  who  are  without  it  to  grow 
up  with  the  minds  and  feelings  of  the  uncivilized  communities. — 
Tubheb's  i  Sacred  Histoiy.9 

■ — - — - — 

THE  GOLDEN  YEAR. 

We  sleep  and  wake  and  sleep,  but  all  things  move  ; 
The  sun  flies  forward  to  his  brother  sun ; 
The  dark  earth  follows,  wheeled  in  her  ellipse, 
And  human  things  returning  on  themselves, 
Move  onward,  leading  up  the  golden  year. 

Ah,  though  the  times,  when  some  new  thought  can  bud 
Are  but  as  poets'  seasons  when  they  flower, 
Yet  seas  that  daily  gain  upon  the  shore 
Have  ebb  and  flow  conditioning  their  march, 
And  slow  and  sure  comes  up  the  golden  year. 

When  wealth  no  more  shall  rest  in  mounded  heaps, 

But  smit  with  freer  light,  shall  slowly  melt 

In  many  streams  to  fatten  lower  lands, 

And  light  shall  spread,  and  man  be  liker  man 

Through  all  the  season  of  the  golden  year. 

Shall  eagles  not  be  eagles  ?  wrens  be  wrens  ? 
If  all  the  world  were  falcons,  what  of  that  ? 
The  wonder  of  the  eagle  were  the  less, 
But  he  not  less  the  eagle.    Happy  days 
Roll  onward,  leading  up  the  golden  year ! 
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Fly,  happy,  happy  sails,  and  bear  the  Press  ; 
Fly,  happy  with  the  mission  of  the  Cross : 
Knit  land  to  land,  and  blowing  havenward 
With  silks,  and  fruits,  and  spices,  clear  of  toll, 
Enrich  the  markets  of  the  golden  year. 

But  we  grow  old.    Ah,  when  shall  all  men's  good 

Be  each  man's  rule,  and  universal  peace 

Lie  like  a  shaft  of  light  across  the  land, 

And  like  a  lane  of  beams  athwart  the  sea, 

Through  all  the  circle  of  the  golden  year  Tennyson. 


STRIKES  AMONG  MEN  AND  MASTERS. 

Defensive.  Provocation.  Interposition.  Submitting. 

Combination.         Tacit.  Clamorous.  Compliance. 

Enacted.  Journeymen.        Subsistence.  Decision. 

We  rarely  hear  of  the  combinations  of  masters,  though  frequently 
of  those  of  workmen.  But  whoever  imagines,  upon  this  account, 
that  masters  rarely  combine,  is  as  ignorant  of  the  world  as  of  the 
subject.  Masters  are  always  and  everywhere  in  a  sort  of  tacit, 
but  constant  and  uniform,  combination,  not  to  raise  the  wages  of 
labour  above  their  actual  rate.  To  violate  this  combination  is 
everywhere  a  most  unpopular  action,  and  a  sort  of  reproach  to  a 
master  among  his  neighbours  and  equals.  We  seldom,  indeed, 
hear  of  this  combination,  because  it  is  the  usual,  and  one  may 
say,  the  natural  state  of  things  which  nobody  ever  hears  of. 
Masters,  too,  sometimes  enter  into  particular  combinations  to 
sink  the  wages  of  labour  even  below  this  rate.  These  are  always 
conducted  with  the  utmost  silence  and  secrecy  till  the  moment 
of  execution,  and  when  the  workmen  yield,  as  they  sometimes 
do  without  resistance,  though  severely  felt  by  them,  they  are 
never  heard  of  by  other  people.  Such  combinations,  however, 
are  frequently  resisted  by  a  contrary  defensive  combination  of 
the  workmen,  who  sometimes,  too,  without  any  provocation  of 
this  kind,  combine  of  their  own  accord  to  raise  the  price  of  their 
labour.  Their  usual  pretences  are,  sometimes  the  high  price  of 
provisions,  sometimes  the  great  profit  which  their  masters  make 
by  their  work. 

But  whether  their  combinations  be  offensive  or  defensive, 
they  are  always  abundantly  heard  of.  In  order  to  bring  the 
point  to  a  speedy  decision,  they  have  always  recourse  to  the 
loudest  clamour,  and  sometimes  to  the  most  shocking  violence 
and  outrage.  They  are  desperate,  and  act  with  the  folly  and 
extravagance  of  desperate  men,  who  must  either  starve  or  frighten 
their  masters  into  an  immediate  compliance  with  their  demands. 
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The  masters,  upon  these  occasions,  are  just  as  clamorous  upon 
the  other  side,  and  never  cease  to  call  aloud  for  the  assistance  of 
the  civil  magistrate,  and  the  rigorous  execution  of  those  laws 
which  have  been  enacted  with  so  much  severity  against  the  com- 
bination of  servants,  labourers,  and  journeymen.  The  workmen, 
accordingly,  very  seldom  derive  any  advantage  from  the  violence 
of  those  tumultuous  combinations,  which,  partly  from  the  inter- 
position of  the  civil  magistrate,  partly  from  the  superior  steadi- 
ness of  the  masters,  partly  from  the  necessity  which  the  greater 
part  of  the  workmen  are  under  of  submitting  for  the  sake  of 
present  subsistence,  generally  end  in  nothing  but  the  punishment 
or  ruin  of  the  ringleaders. — Smith's  6  Wealth  of  Nations.1 


SOCIETY. 


Contract.  Subservient.  Contingent.  Dissolve. 

Society.  Subordinate.  Dissolved.  Calico. 

Primeval,  Corporations.  Chaos.  Anarchy. 

Antagonist.  Physical.  Municipal.  Supreme. 


Society  is  indeed  a  contract.  Subordinate  contracts  for  objects 
of  mere  occasional  interest  may  be  dissolved  at  pleasure — but 
the  State  ought  not  to  be  considered  as  nothing  better  than  a 
partnership  agreement  in  a  trade  of  pepper  and  coffee,  calico  or 
tobaceo,  or  some  other  such  low  concern,  to  be  taken  up  for  a  little 
temporary  interest,  and  to  be  dissolved  by  the  fancy  of  the 
parties.  It  is  to  be  looked  on  with  other  reverence ;  because  it 
is  not  a  partnership  in  things  subservient  only  to  the  gross 
animal  existence  of  a  temi>orary  and  perishable  nature.  It  is  a 
partnership  in  all  science ;  a  partnership  in  all  art ;  a  partnership 
in  every  virtue,  and  in  all  perfection. 

As  the  ends  of  such  a  partnership  cannot  be  obtained  in  many 
generations,  it  becomes  a  partnership,  not  only  between  those  who 
are  living,  but  between  those  who  are  dead,  and  those  who  are  to 
be  born.  Each  contract  of  each  particular  State  is  but  a  clause 
in  the  great  primeval  contract  of  eternal  society,  linking  the  lower 
with  the  higher  natures,  connecting  the  visible  and  invisible 
worlds  according  to  a  fixed  compact,  sanctioned  by  the  in- 
violable oath  which  holds  all  physical  and  all  moral  natures, 
each  in  their  appointed  place.  This  law  is  not  subject  to  the 
will  of  those,  who  by  an  obligation  above  them,  and  infinitely 
superior,  are  bound  to  submit  their  will  to  that  law. 

The  municipal  corporations  of  that  universal  kingdom  are  not 
morally  at  liberty,  at  their  pleasure  and  on  their  speculations  of  a 
contingent  improvement,  wholly  to  separate  and  tear  asunder  the 
bands  of  their  subordinate  community,  and  to  dissolve  it  into  an 
unsocial,  uncivil,  unconnected  chaos  of  elementary  principles. 
It  is  the  first  and  supreme  necessity  only,  a  necessity  that  is  not 
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chosen  but  chooses,  a  necessity  paramount  to  deliberation,  that 
admits  no  discussion,  and  demands  no  evidence,  which  alone  can 
justify  a  resort  to  anarchy.  This  necessity  is  no  exception  to 
the  rule  ;  because  this  necessity  itself  is  a  part  too  of  that  moral 
and  physical  disposition  of  things  to  which  man  must  be 
obedient  by  consent  or  force  ;  but  if  that  which  is  only  submission 
to  necessity  should  be  made  the  object  of  choice,  the  law  is 
broken,  nature  is  disobeyed,  and  the  rebellious  are  outlawed, 
cast  forth,  and  exiled,  from  this  world  of  reason,  and  order,  and 
peace,  and  virtue,  and  fruitful  penitence,  into  the  antagonist 
world  of  madness,  discord,  vice,  confusion,  and  unavailing  sorrow. 
— Burke, 


CAPITAL  AND  LABOUR. 

Benefit*.  Dense.  Connection.  Economy. 

Allude.  Attainment.  Invention.  Previously. 

Supplied.  Projector.  Immense.  Utility. 

The  people  who  live  in  small  villages,  or  in  scattered  habitations 
in  the  country,  have  certainly  not  so  many  direct  benefits  from 
machinery  as  the  inhabitants  of  towns.  They  have  the  articles 
at  a  cheap  rate,  which  machines  produce,  but  there  are  not  so 
many  machines  at  work  for  them  as  for  dense  populations. 
From  want  of  knowledge  they  may  be  unable  to  perceive  the 
connection  between  a  cheap  coat  or  a  cheap  tool,  and  the  machines 
which  make  them  plentiful,  and  therefore  cheap.  But  even  they, 
when  the  saving  of  labour  by  a  machine  is  a  saving  which 
immediately  affects  them,  are  not  slow  to  acknowledge  the 
benefits  they  derive  from  the  best  of  economy.  The  Scriptures 
allude  to  the  painful  condition  of  the  "  hewers  of  wood"  and 
the  "  drawers  of  water ;"  and  certainly,  in  a  state  of  society 
where  there  are  no  machines  at  all,  or  very  rude  machines,  to 
cut  down  a  tree  and  cleave  it  into  logs,  and  to  raise  a  bucket 
from  a  well,  are  very  laborious  occupations,  the  existence  of 
which,  to  any  extent,  amongst  a  people,  would  mark  them  as 
remaining  in  a  wretched  condition. 

In  our  own  country,  at  the  present  day,  there  are  not  many 
houses,  in  situations  where  water  is  at  hand,  that  have  not  the 
windlass,  or  what  is  better,  the  pump,  to  raise  this  great  necessary 
of  life  from  the  well.  Some  cottagersj  however,  have  no  such  ma- 
chines, and  bitterly  do  they  lament  the  want  of  them.  We  once 
met  an  old  woman  in  a  country  district,  tottering  under  the  weight 
of  a  bucket,  which  she  was  labouring  to  carry  up  a  hill.  We 
asked  her  how  she  and  her  family  were  off  in  the  world.  She  re- 
plied, that  she  could  do  pretty  well  with  them,  for  they  could  all 
work,  if  it  were  not  for  one  thing — it  was  one  person's  labour  to 
fetch  water  from  the  spring ;  but,  said  she,  if  we  had  a  pump 
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handy,  we  should  not  have  much  to  complain  of.  This  old  woman 
very  wisely  had  no  love  of  labour  for  its  own  sake  ;  she  saw  no 
advantage  in  the  labour  of  one  of  her  family  being  given  for  the 
attainment  of  a  good,  which  she  knew  might  be  attained  by  a 
very  common  invention.  She  wanted  a  machine  to  save  that 
labour.  Such  a  machine  would  have  set  at  liberty  a  certain 
quantity  of  labour  which  was  previously  employed  unprofitably ; 
in  other  words,  it  would  have  left  her  or  her  children  more  time 
for  more  profitable  work,  and  then  the  family  earnings  would 
have  been  increased. 

But  there  is  another  point  of  view  in  which  this  machine 
would  have  benefited  the  good  woman  and  her  family.  Water 
is  not  only  necessary  to  drink  and  to  prepare  food  with,  but  it 
is  necessary  for  cleanliness,  and  cleanliness  is  necessary  for 
health. 

If  there  is  a  scarcity  of  water,  or  if  it  requires  a  great  deal  of 
labour  to  obtain  it,  which  comes  to  the  same  thing  as  a  scarcity, 
the  uses  of  water  for  cleanliness  will  be  wholly  or  in  part  neg- 
lected. If  the  neglect  becomes  a  habit,  which  it  is  sure  to  do, 
disease,  and  that  of  the  worst  sort,  cannot  be  prevented. 

When  men  gather  together  in  large  bodies,  and  inhabit  towns 
or  cities,  a  plentiful  supply  of  water  is  the  first  thing  to  which 
they  direct  their  attention.  If  towns  are  built  in  situations 
where  pure  water  cannot  be  readily  obtained,  the  inhabitant*, 
and  especially  the  poorer  sort,  suffer  even  more  misery  than 
results  from  the  want  of  bread  or  clothes.  In  some  cities  of 
Spain,  for  instance,  where  the  people  understand  very  little 
about  machinery,  water,  at  particular  periods  of  the  year,  is  as 
dear  as  wine ;  and  the  labouring  classes  are  consequently  in  a 
most  miserable  condition. 

In  London,  on  the  contrary,  water  is  so  plentiful,  that 
between  thirty  and  forty  millions  of  gallons  are  daily  sup- 
plied to  the  inhabitants ;  which  quantity  is  distributed  to 
about  two  hundred  thousand  houses  and  other  buildings,  the 
supply  to  each  varying  from  one  hundred  to  three  hundred 
and  fifty  gallons  daily.  To  many  of  the  houses  this  water 
is,  by  the  aid  of  machinery,  not  only  delivered  to  the  kitchens 
and  washhouses  on  the  ground-floors,  where  it  is  most  wanted,  but 
is  sent  up  to  the  very  tops  of  the  houses,  to  save  even  the  com- 
paratively little  labour  of  fetching  it  from  the  bottom.  All  this 
is  done  at  an  average  cost  to  each  house  of  from  less  than  a 
penny  to  about  twopence  a  day ;  which  is  a  less  price  than  the 
labour  of  an  able-bodied  man  would  be  worth  to  fetch  a  single 
bucket  from  a  spring  half-a-mile  from  his  own  dwelling. 

And  how  did  the  inhabitants  of  London  set  about  getting 
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this  great  supply  of  water?  How  did  they  get  a  sufficient 
quantity,  not  only  to  use  as  much  as  they  please  for  drinking, 
for  cooking,  and  for  washing,  but  obtained  such  an  abundance, 
that  the  poorest  man  can  afford  to  throw  it  away  as  if  it  cost 
nothing,  into  the  channels  which  are  also  provided  for  carrying 
it  otf,  and  thus  to  free  his  own  room  or  house  from  every  impurity  ; 
and  by  so  doing  to  render  this  vast  place  one  of  the  most 
healthful  cities  in  the  world  ?  They  set  about  doing  this  great 
work  by  machinery ;  and  they  began  to  do  it  when  the 
value  of  machinery  in  other  things  was  not  so  well  understood  as 
it  is  now. 

As  long  ago  as  the  year  1236,  when  a  great  want  of  water 
was  felt  in  London,  the  little  springs  being  blocked  up  and 
covered  over  by  buildings,  the  ruling  men  of  the  city  caused 
water  to  be  brought  from  Tyburn,  which  was  then  a  distant 
village,  by  means  of  pipes ;  and  they  laid  a  tax  upon  particular 
branches  of  trade  to  pay  the  expense  of  this  great  blessing  to  all. 
In  succeeding  times  more  pipes  and  conduits,  that  is  more 
machinery,  was  established  for  the  same  good  purpose ;  and  two 
centuries  afterwards,  King  Henry  the  Sixth  gave  his  aid  to  the 
same  sort  of  works,  in  granting  particular  advantages  in  obtain- 
ing lead  for  making  the  pipes.  The  reason  for  this  aid  to 
such  works  was,  as  the  royal  decree  set  forth,  that  they 
were  "  for  the  common  utility  and  decency  of  all  the  city,  and 
for  the  universal  advantage ;"  and  a  very  true  reason  this  was. 
As  this  great  town  more  and  more  increased,  more  waterworks 
were  found  necessary ;  till  at  last,  in  the  reign  of  James  the 
First,  which  was  nearly  two  hundred  years  after  that  of  Henry 
the  Sixth,  a  most  ingenious  and  enterprising  man,  and  a  great 
benefactor  to  his  country,  Hugh  Myddleton,  undertook  to  bring 
a  river  of  pure  water  above  thirty-eight  miles  out  of  its  natural 
course,  for  the  supply  of  London.  He  persevered  in  this  immense 
undertaking,  in  spite  of  every  difficulty,  till  he  at  last  accom- 
plished that  great  good  which  he  had  proposed,  of  bringing 
wholesome  water  to  every  man's  door. 

At  the  present  time,  the  New  River,  which  was  the  work  of 
Hugh  Myddleton,  supplies  seventeen  millions  of  gallons  of  water 
every  day ;  and  though  the  original  projector  was  ruined  by  the 
undertaking,  in  consequence  of  the  difficulty  which  he  had  in 
procuring  proper  support,  such  is  now  the  general  advantage  of 
the  benefit  which  he  procured  for  his  fellow- citizens,  and  so  de- 
sirous are  the  people  to  possess  that  advantage,  that  a  share  in 
the  New  River  Company,  which  was  at  first  sold  at  one  hundred 
pounds,  is  now  worth  fifteen  thousand  pounds.— Knight's 
w  Capital  and  Labour.9 
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THE  WONDERS  OF  NATURAL  PHILOSOPHY. 

Prediction.  Eclipses.  Excited.  Allegiance. 

Supernatural.  Astrologers.  Credence.  Absurdities. 

Equipoise.  Comets.  Penetrated.  Accordance. 

Transient.  Alternatives.  Approximate.  Anecdote, 

interval.  Precise.  Compendious.  Satisfaction. 

The  prediction  of  eclipses  has,  from  the  earliest  ages,  excited 
the  admiration  of  mankind,  and  been  one  grand  instrument  by 
which  their  allegiance  (so  to  speak)  to  natural  science,  and 
their  respect  for  its  professors,  has  been  maintained  ;  and  though 
strangely  abused  in  unenlightened  ages  by  the  supernatural 
pretensions  of  astrologers,  the  credence  given  even  to  their 
absurdities  shows  the  force  of  this  kind  of  evidence  on  men's 
minds.  The  predictions  of  astronomers  are,  however,  now  far 
too  familiar  to  endanger  the  just  equipoise  of  our  judgment, 
since  even  the  return  of  comets,  true  to  their  paths  and  exact  to 
th«j  hour  of  their  appointment,  has  ceased  to  amaze,  though  it 
must  ever  delight  all  who  have  souls  capable  of  being  penetrated 
by  such  beautiful  instances  of  accordance  between  theory  and 
facts. 

But  the  age  of  mere  wonder  in  such  things  is  past,  and 
men  prefer  being  guided  and  enlightened,  to  being  astonished 
aud  dazzled.  Eclipses,  comets,  and  the  like,  afford  but  rare  and 
transient  displays  of  the  powers  of  calculation,  and  of  the  certainty 
of  the  principles  on  which  it  is  grounded.  A  page  of  "  lunar 
distances  "  from  the  Nautical  Almanac  is  worth  all  the  eclipses 
that  have  ever  happened,  for  inspiring  this  necessary  confidence 
iu  the  conclusions  of  science.  That  a  man,  by  merely  measuring 
the  moon's  apparent  distance  from  a  star  with  a  little  portable 
instrument  held  in  his  hand,  and  applied  to  his  eye  even  with  so 
unstable  a  footing  as  the  deck  of  a  ship,  shall  say  positively 
within  five  miles,  where  he  is,  on  a  boundless  ocean,  cannot  but 
appear  to  persons  ignorant  of  physical  astronomy,  an  approach  to 
the  miraculous.  Yet  the  alternatives  of  life  and  death,  wealth 
and  ruin,  are  daily  and  hourly  staked  with  perfect  confidence  on 
these  marvellous  computations,  which  might  almost  seem  to 
have  been  devised  on  purpose  to  show  how  closely  the  extremes 
of  speculative  refinement  and  practical  utility  can  be  brought  to 
approximate. 

We  have  before  us  an  anecdote  communicated  to  us  by  a 
naval  officer,  distinguished  for  the  extent  and  variety  of  his 
attainments,  which  shows  how  impressive  such  results  may 
become  in  practice.  He  sailed  from  San  Bias,  on  the  west  coast 
of  Mexico,  and  after  a  voyage  of  eight  thousand  miles,  occupying 
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eighty-nine  days,  arrived  off  Rio  de  Janeiro,  having  in  this  inter- 
val passed  through  the  Pacific  Ocean,  rounded  Cape  Horn,  and 
crossed  the  South  Atlantic,  without  making  any  land,  or  even 
seeing  a  single  sail,  with  the  exception  of  an  American  whaler  off 
Cape  Horn.  Arrived  within  a  week's  sail  of  Rio,  he  set  seriously 
about  determining,  by  lunar  observations,  the  precise  line  of  the 
ship's  course,  and  its  situation  in  it  at  a  determinate  moment ;  and 
having  ascertained  this  within  from  five  to  ten  miles,  ran  the 
rest  of  the  way  by  those  more  ready  and  compendious  methods 
known  to  navigators,  which  can  be  safely  employed  for  short 
trips  between  one  known  point  and  another,  but  which  cannot  be 
trusted  in  long  voyages,  where  the  moon  is  the  only  sure  guide. 

The  rest  of  the  tale  we  are  enabled,  by  his  kindness,  to  state 
in  his  own  words  : — "  We  steered  towards  Rio  de  Janeiro  for  some 
days  after  taking  the  lunars  above  described,  and.  having  arrived 
within  fifteen  or  twenty  miles  of  the  coast,  I  hove- to  at  four  in 
the  morning  till  the  day  should  break,  and  then  bore  up ;  for 
although  it  was  very  hazy,  we  could  see  before  us  a  couple  of 
miles  or  so.  About  eight  o'clock  it  became  so  foggy  that  I  did 
not  like  to  stand  in  farther,  and  was  just  bringing  the  ship  to  the 
wind  again  before  sending  the  people  to  breakfast,  when  it  sud- 
denly cleared  off,  and  I  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  the  great 
Sugar-loaf  Rock,  which  stands  on  one  side  of  the  harbour's 
mouth,  so  nearly  right  a-head,  that  we  had  not  to  alter  our  course 
above  a  point  in  order  to  hit  the  entrance  of  Rio.  This  was  the 
first  land  we  had  seen  for  three  months,  after  crossing  so  many 
seas,  and  being  set  backwards  and  forwards  by  innumerable 
currents  and  foul  winds." 

The  effect  on  all  on  board  might  well  be  conceived  to  have  been 
electric  ;  and  it  is  needless  to  remark  how  essentially  the  autho- 
rity of  a  commanding  officer  over  his  crew  may  be  strengthened 
by  the  occurrence  of  such  incidents,  indicative  of  a  degree  of 
knowledge  and  consequent  power  beyond  their  reach. — Her- 
schkl's  *  Natural  Philosophy.' 


ON  THE  STUDY  OF  ASTRONOMY. 


Comprehend. 
Mysterious. 
Perplexed. 
Capricious. 


Sympathize. 
Obliquely. 
Mythology. 
Magnificent. 


Canopy. 
Alternation. 
Repulsed. 
Dispel. 


Transparent. 
Distracted. 
Labyrinth. 
Polytheism. 


There  can  have  been  no  period  in  the  history  of  mankind  in 
which  they  did  not  behold,  with  a  desire  to  comprehend  them,  the 
changes  which  are  daily  taking  place  in  the  face  of  the  heavens 
above  them  ;  and  there  can  have  been  none  in  which  they  did  not 
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perceive  these  changes  to  sympathize  with  others  in  the  surface 
of  the  earth  around  them.  He  who  looks  out  upon  the  heavens 
beholds  a  canopy  spread  forth  like  the  half  of  a  great  sphere,  of 
which  he  appears  to  occupy  the  centre.  In  the  daytime,  when 
it  is  of  the  colour  of  the  azure — the  hue  of  light  in  which  his 
perception  of  its  existence  is  most  pleasant  to  him — the  sun  daily 
takes  his  course,  in  a  zone,  across  this  fair  canopy,  "  like  a  giant 
that  renews  his  strength." 

As  night  approaches,  the  curtain  of  the  heavens  gradually 
loses  its  transparent  blueness,  becomes  opaque,  darkens,  and 
at  length  it  is  black  as  sackcloth  of  hair ;  then  come  the 
millions  of  the  stars  which  are  strewed  like  gems  upon  its 
surface ;  and  in  her  season  the  moon  walks  forth  in  her  bright- 
ness, and  holds  sway  amid  the  dreary  watches  of  the  night. 
These  daily  changes  in  the  heavens  have  but  little  apparent  re- 
lation to  the  changes  of  vegetable  life,  but  over  the  whole  of  the 
animated  creation  their  power  is  manifest.  The  song  of  the  birds 
becomes  mute  at  nightfall  and  again  wakes  only  to  welcome  the 
returning  sun.  The  beast  lies  down  in  the  forest,  the  reptile  crawls 
to  hi*  lair,  and  man  himself  sinks  under  the  mysterious  influ- 
ence of  the  changing  heavens;  and  returning  to  a  state,  the  image 
of  that  state  of  oblivion  out  of  which  his  birth  first  brought 
him,  he  stretches  himself  out  to  sleep.  Such  is  the  experience  of 
a  day.  That  of  a  year  brings  us  still  further  knowledge  of  the 
wonderful  sympathy  between  the  changes  in  the  heavens  above 
him,  and  those  in  the  things  around  him.  He  sees  the  sun,  not 
daily  to  describe  the  same  path  in  the  heavens,  but  at  one  time 
to  travel  obliquely  across  them  in  a  higher,  and  at  another  time 
in  a  lower  zone,  so  as  at  one  time  to  have  a  longer  course  to  run, 
and  at  another  a  shorter ;  and  thus  at  one  time  to  give  him 
a  longer  and  at  another  a  shorter  day. 

This  change  in  the  elevation  and  consequent  length  of  the 
sun's  oblique  path  in  the  heavens  he  soon  perceives  to  be 
coupled  with  a  change  in  his  own  perceptions  of  the  intensity  of 
heat  and  cold.  When  the  sun's  path  is  lowest  or  most 
oblique,  he  is  colder  than  when  it  is  highest ;  and  not  only 
do  his  own  feelings  sympathize  with  this  change,  but  all  nature 
around  him.  The  hand  that  covered  the  beast  of  the  forest 
with  a  coat  of  fur,  in  the  winter  thickens  its  garment.  The 
bird  whose  path  is  free  in  the  heavens,  then,  guided  by  a 
spark  of  that  intelligence  which  called  it  into  being,  becomes 
conscious  of  the  existence  of  a  warmer  sky  in  some  remote 
unseen  region  of  the  earth,  and  seeks  it.  The  green  herb 
withers,  the  blossom  dies,  the  leaf  becomes  sapless  and  falls  to 
the  ground.    Is  it  possible  that  he  who  beholds  all  these  changes 
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around  him,  and  who  is  thus  deeply  interested  in  them — who  can- 
not but  Bee  that  they  are  all  bound  together  as  by  a  chain,  and 
made  to  sympathize  with  one  another — should  not  seek  to  trace 
out  still  more  of  the  mystery  of  their  union,  to  know  more  of  its 
nature  and  laws,  and  to  unravel  its  cause  ? 

Man  is  necessarily,  and  from  the  very  mode  and  nature  of 
his  existence  a  speculative  being.  And  of  all  the  subjects  of 
speculation,  the  changes  in  the  heavens  are  probably  those  which 
first  arrested  his  attention.1  How  earnestly,  for  instance,  must 
the  master-spirits  of  those  days,  when  the  secret  of  the  universe 
was  unknown,  have  wished  and  have  laboured  to  account  for  the 
phenomena  which  we  now  so  readily  explain  by  means  of  our 
knowledge  of  the  form  of  the  earth  :  how  must  the  mysterious 
alternation  of  day  and  night,  and  the  march  of  the  seasons,  have 
distracted  them,  wearied  their  imaginations,  and  perplexed  their 
reasonings  ? 

The  mighty  changes  in  the  heavens,  controlling,  as  they  do,  all 
the  phenomena  of  animal  and  vegetable  life,  necessarily  couple 
themselves  in  the  mind  with  the  direct  agency  of  the  supernatural 
world;  and  thus  it  was  that  the  astronomy  of  the  ancients 
became  incorporated  with  their  mythology.  And  thus,  "the 
history  of  the  development  of  the  religious  principle  among  them 
was  little  other  than  a  history  of  the  wanderings  and  uncertainties 
of  the  human  understanding,  which,  placed  in  a  world  it  could 
not  comprehend,  sought  nevertheless  with  unwearied  solicitude 
to  develop  the  secret  of  it ;  which,  a  spectator  of  the  mysterious 
and  visible  prodigy  of  the  universe,  imagined  causes  for  it,  sup- 
posed objects,  and  raised  up  systems ;  which,  finding  one  defective, 
destroyed  it  to  raise  another  not  less  faulty  on  its  ruins  ;  which 
abhorred  the  errors  that  it  renounced,  misunderstood  those  which 
it  embraced  ;  repulsed  the  very  truth  for  which  it  sought ;  con- 
jured up  chimeras  of  invisible  agents  ;  and,  dreaming  on,  without 
discretion  and  without  happiness,  was  at  length  utterly  bewildered 
in  a  labyrinth  of  illusions." 

How  great  is  the  contrast !  Since  the  age  in  which  the  heathen 
mythology  had  its  origin,  the  religion  of  mankind  has  fixed  itself 
upon  the  sure  foundation  of  a  revelation  from  God,  and  the 
human  understanding  has  acquired  for  itself  the  master-secret  of 
the  universe.  The  wanderings  of  the  stars  on  the  firmament  of 
the  heavens  are  at  length  understood.  We  find  in  what  appeared 
to  our  ancestors  the  capricious  motions  of  powerful  but  isolated 
beings,  evidences  of  one  impulse,  one  will,  one  design,  one 
Almighty  power,  originating,  sustaining  and  controlling  the 
whole. 

These  beings  then,  to  whom,  calling  them  their  gods,  it  was 
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natural  that  they  should  attribute  a  separate,  independent,  and 
capricious  existence,  subject  to  the  indecision,  the  error,  and  the 
feebleness  of  humanity,  appear  to  us  but  as  the  creatures  of  one 
sovereign  intelligence,  bound  down  in  as  passive  obedience  to  that 
intelligence  as  the  stone  that  falls  from  the  hand,  or  the  apple 
that  falls  from  the  tree,  with  no  other  thought,  or  will,  or  power, 
than  that  of  any  particle  of  dust  blown  about  by  the  summer's 
wind.  Thus  the  whole  of  the  sublime  and  gorgeous  pageantry  of 
the  heathen  mythology  vanishes  like  the  baseless  fabric  of  a 
dream. 

We  know  that  this  magni6cent  phantom  retained  its  shadowy 
control  over  the  intellect  of  man  in  an  ago  of  great  literary  re- 
finement, of  profound  knowledge  in  the  philosophy  of  morals, 
and  of  high  civilization  ;  and  had  no  revelation  interposed,  there 
could  be  nothing  found  in  the  mere  literature,  ethics,  and  civili- 
zation of  our  day,  as  distinguished  from  the  literature,  ethics, 
and  civilization  of  theirs,  to  overthrow  it ;  thus  we  might  still, 
in  respect  to  these,  be  what  we  are,  and  vet  the  worshippers  of  a 
host  of  gods  :  but  combine  with  these  the  science  of  our  times, 
and  the  supposition  becomes  impossible  ;  a  single  ray  penetrating 
the  mystery  of  the  universe  is  sufficient  to  dispel  the  illusion  of 
polytheism. 

How  prodigious  has  been  the  progress  which  the  universal 
mind  of  man  has  since  made,  how  wonderful  the  vantage  ground 
on  which  we  stand,  when  we  look  forth  upon  nature.  In  com- 
parison with  that  time  of  its  infancy,  the  human  intellect  now 
walks  to  and  fro  in  creation,  as  with  the  strength  of  a  giant,  the 
growth  of  whose  stature  has  been  through  ages,  and  who  is  yet 
removed  by  an  interval  of  ages  from  the  noontide  of  its  vigour. — 
Mobkley's  '  Lectures  on  Astronomy' 


1.  The  earliest  accounts  we  have  of 
astronomy  are  those  of  Babylon,  about 
2234  b.c  The  science  was  much  ad- 
vanced in  Chaldtea  under  Nabonassar; 
it  was  known  to  the  Chinese  1160  b.c.  ; 
some  say  many  centuries  before.  Lunar 


eclipses  were  observed  at  Babylon,  with 
exceeding  accuracy,  720  b.c.  The  sphe- 
rical form  of  the  earth  and  the  true  cause 
of  lunar  eclipses,  were  taught  by  Thales 
620  b.c. — See  Haydn's  •  Dictionary  of 
Dates: 


ADAM  AND  EVE  CONVERSING  IN  PARADISE 

Eve.  With  thee  conversing  I  forget  all  time  ; 

All  seasons  and  their  change,  all  please  alike. 
Sweet  is  the  breath  of  morn,  her  rising  sweet, 
With  charm  of  earliest  birds  ;  pleasant  the  sun, 
When  first  on  this  delightful  land  he  spreads 
His  orient  beams,  on  herb,  tree,  fruit,  and  flower, 
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Glistering  with  dew ;  fragrant  the  fertile  earth 
After  soft  showers  ;  and  sweet  the  coming  on 
Of  grateful  evening  mild ;  then  silent  night. 
With  this  her  solemn  bird,  and  this  fair  moon, 
And  these,  the  gems  of  heaven,  her  starry  train  ; 
But  neither  breath  of  morn,  when  she  ascends 
With  charm  of  earliest  birds  ;  nor  rising  sun 
On  this  delightful  land;  nor  herb,  fruit,  flower, 
Glistering  with  dew ;  nor  fragrance  after  showers ; 
Nor  grateful  evening  mild  ;  nor  silent  night, 
With  this  her  solemn  bird,  nor  walk  by  moon, 
Or  glittering  star-light,  without  thee  is  sweet. 
But  wherefore  all  night  long  shine  these  ?   For  whom 
This  glorious  sight,  when  sleep  hath  shut  all  eyes  ? 

To  whom  our  general  ancestor  replied : 

Adah.  Daughter  of  God  and  man,  accomplished  Eve, 
These  have  their  course  to  finish  round  the  earth 
By  morrow  evening,  and  from  land  to  land 
In  order,  though  to  nations  yet  unborn, 
Ministering  light  prepared,  they  set  and  rise  ; 
Lest  total  darkness  should  by  night  regain 
Her  old  possession,  and  extinguish  life 
In  nature  and  all  things,  which  these  soft  fires 
Not  only  enlighten,  but  with  kindly  heat 
Of  various  influence,  foment  and  warm, 
Temper  or  nourish,  or  in  part  shed  down 
Their  stellar  virtue  on  all  kinds  that  grow 
On  earth,  made  hereby  apter  to  receive 
Perfection  from  the  sun's  more  potent  ray. 
These,  then,  though  unbeheld  in  deep  of  night, 
Shine  not  in  vain  :  nor  think,  though  men  were  none, 
That  heaven  would  want  spectators,  God  want  praise  ; 
Millions  of  spiritual  creatures  walk  the  earth 
Unseen,  both  when  we  wake  and  when  we  sleep. 
All  these  with  ceaseless  praise  His  works  behold, 
Both  clay  and  night.    How  often  from  the  steep 
Of  echoing  hill  or  thicket  have  we  heard 
Celestial  voices  to  the  midnight  air, 
Sole,  or  responsive  each  to  other's  note, 
Singing  their  great  Creator !    Oft  in  bands 
While  they  keep  watch,  or  nishtly  rounding  walk 
With  heavenly  touch  of  instrumental  sounds 
In  full  harmonic  number  joined,  their  songs 
Divide  the  night,  and  lift  our  thoughts  to  heaven. 

Milton. 
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THE  ELECTRIC  TELEGRAPH. 


Investigations. 

Telegraph. 

Attracted. 


Imagination. 

Inscr-bed. 
Evaporates. 


Obedience. 

Satellite. 

Correspondent*. 


Electric. 

Simultaneously. 

Convulsive. 


Mabvellous  indeed  have  been  the  productions  of  modern  scien- 
tific investigations,  but  none  surpass  the  wonder-working  Electro- 
magnetic 'J  elegraphic  Machine ;  and  when  SShakspeare,  in  the 
exercise  of  his  unbounded  imagination,  made  Puck,  in  obedience 
to  Oberon's  order  to  him — 

"  Be  here  again 
Ere  the  leviathan  can  swim  a  league," 

reply, 

"  Til  put  a  girdle  round  the  earth 
In  forty  minutes 

how  little  did  our  immortal  bard  think  that  this  light,  fanciful 
offer  of  a  u  fairy  "  to  "  the  king  of  the  fairies  "  would,  in  the 
nineteenth  century,  not  only  be  substantially  realized,  but  sur- 
passed as  follows  : — 

The  electric  telegraph  would  convey  intelligence  more  than 
twenty-eight  thousand  times  round  the  earth,  while  Puck  at  his 
vaunted  speed  was  crawling  round  it  only  once  ! 

On  every  instrument  there  is  a  dial,  on  which  are  inscribed  the 
names  of  the  six  or  eight  stations  with  which  it  usually  commti- 
nicates.  When  much  business  is  to  be  transacted,  a  boy  is 
necessary  for  each  of  these  instruments  ;  generally,  however,  one 
lad  can,  without  practical  difficulty,  manage  about  three  ;  but  as 
the  whole  of  them  are  ready  for  work  by  night  as  well  as  by  day, 
they  are  incessantly  attended  in  watches  of  eight  hours  each,  by 
these  satellite  boys  by  day,  and  by  men  at  night. 

As  fast  as  the  various  messages  for  delivery,  flying  one  after 
another  from  the  ground-floor  up  the  chimney,  reach  the  level  of 
the  instruments,  they  are  brought  by  the  superintendent  to  the 
particular  one  by  which  they  are  to  be  communicated  ;  and  its 
boy,  with  the  quickness  characteristic  of  his  age,  then  instantly 
sets  to  work. 

His  first  process  is  by  means  of  the  electric  current  to  sound  a 
little  bell,  which  simultaneously  alarms  all  the  stations  on  his 
line  ;  and  although  the  attention  of  the  sentinel  at  each  is  thus 
attracted,  yet  it  almost  instantly  evaporates  from  all  excepting 
from  that  to  the  name  of  which  he  causes  the  electric  needle  to 
point,  by  which  signal,  the  clerk  at  that  station  instantly  knows 
that  the  forthcoming  question  is  addressed  to  him  ;  and  accord- 
ingly, by  a  corresponding  signal,  he  announces  to  the  London  boy 
that  he  is  ready  to  receive  it.    By  means  of  a  brass  handle  fixed 
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to  tho  dial,  which  the  boy  grasps  in  each  hand,  he  now  begins 
rapidly  to  spell  off  his  information  by  certain  twists  of  his  wrists, 
each  of  which  imparts  to  the  needles  on  his  dial,  as  well  as  to 
those  on  the  dial  of  his  distant  correspondent,  a  convulsive 
movement,  designating  the  particular  letter  of  the  telegraphic 
alphabet  required.  By  this  arrangement  he  is  enabled  to 
transmit  an  ordinary-sized  word  in  three  seconds,  or  about  twenty 
per  minute.  In  the  case  of  any  accident  to  the  wire  of  one  of  his 
needles,  he  can,  by  a  different  alphabet,  transmit  his  message  by 
a  series  of  movements  of  the  single  needle,  at  the  reduced  rate  of 
about  eight  or  nine  words  per  minute. 

While  a  boy  at  one  instrument  is  thus  occupied  in  transmitting 
to— say  Liverpool,  a  message  written  by  its  London  author  in 
ink  which  is  scarcely  dry,  another  boy  at  the  adjoining  instrument 
is,  by  the  reverse  of  the  process,  attentively  reading  the  quivering 
movements  of  the  needles  of  his  dial,  which,  by  a  sort  of  St. 
"Vitus's  dance,  are  rapidly  spelling  to  him  a  message,  via  the 
wires  of  the  South  Western  Railway,  say  from  Gosport,  which 
word  by  word  he  repeats  aloud  to  an  assistant,  who,  seated  by  his 
side,  writes  it  down  (he  receives  it  about  as  fast  as  his  attendant  can 
conveniently  write  it)  on  a  sheet  of  paper,  which,  as  soon  as  the 
message  is  concluded,  descends  to  the  **  rxwking-office."  When 
inscribed  in  due  form,  it  is  without  delay  despatched  to  its 
destination  by  messenger,  cab,  or  express,  according  to  order. — 
Sir  F.  B.  Head. 


LIFE  OF  NATURE. 


Contrasted. 
Antipathies. 
Transformation. 
Benefit. 


Continents. 
Attractions. 
Aspect. 
Individual. 


Rapidity. 
Equilibrium. 
Proclaim. 
Perpetual. 


Sympathies. 


Nature  is  represented  as  dead,  and  contrasted  in  common 
language  with  living  nature  ;  but  because  it  has  not  the  same 
life  with  the  animal  or  the  plant,  is  it  then  bereft  of  all  life  ? 
If  it  has  not  life,  we  must  acknowledge  that  it  has  at  least  the 
appearance  of  life.  Has  it  not  motion  in  the  water  which  streams 
and  murmurs  on  the  surface  of  the  continents,  or  which  tosses 
in  the  bosom  of  the  seas?  in  the  winds,  which  course  with 
terrible  rapidity,  and  sweep  the  soil  that  we  tread  under  our  feet, 
covering  it  with  ruins  ?  Has  it  not  its  sympathies  and  antipathies 
in  those  mysterious  elective  affinities  of  the  different  molecules 
of  matter  which  chemistry  investigates  ?  Has  it  not  the  powerful 
attractions  of  bodies  to  each  other,  which  govern  the  motions  of 
the  stars  scattered  in  the  immensity  of  space,  and  keep  them  in 
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an  admirable  harmony?  Do  we  not  see,  and  always  with  a 
secret  astonishment,  the  magnetic  needle  agitated  at  the  approach 
of  a  particle  of  iron,  and  leaping  under  the  fire  of  the  northern 
light  ?  Place  any  material  body  whatever  by  the  side  of  another, 
do  they  not  immediately  enter  into  relations  of  interchange,  of 
molecular  attraction,  of  electricity,  of  magnetism?  The  dis- 
turbance of  the  equilibrum  at  one  point  induces  another  elsewhere, 
and  the  movement  is  propagated  to  infinity.  And  what  will  it 
be,  if  we  rise  to  the  contemplation  of  all  the  phenomena  together, 
of  this  order,  which  are  presented  by  a  vast  country— by  an 
entire  continent  ? 

It  is  thus  that,  in  organic  nature  also,  all  is  acting,  ail  is 
changing,  all  is  undergoing  transformation.  Doubtless  this  is 
not  the  life  of  the  organized  being,  the  life  of  the  animal ;  but  is 
not  this  assemblage  of  phenomena  also  a  life  ?  If,  taking  life  in 
its  most  simple  aspect,  we  define  it  as  a  mutual  exchange  of 
relations,  we  cannot  refuse  this  name  to  those  lively  actions  and 
reactions,  to  that  -perpetual  play  of  the  forces  of  matter  of  which 
we  are  every  day  the  witnesses.  It  is  indeed  life,  but  undoubt- 
edly in  a  very  inferior  order  of  things.  It  is  life  ;  the  thousand 
voices  of  nature  which  make  themselves  heard  around  us,  and 
which  in  so  many  ways  betray  that  incessant  and  prodigious 
activity,  proclaim  it  so  loudly  that  we  cannot  shut  our  ears  to 
their  language. 

This  general  life,  this  physical  and  chemical  life,  belongs  to  all 
matter  :  it  is  the  basis  of  the  existence  of  all  superior  beings,  not 
as  the  source,  but  as  the  condition  ;  it  is  in  the  plant,  it  is  in  the 
animal ;  only  here  it  is  in  the  service  of  a  principle  of  higher  life, 
of  a  spiritual  nature,  of  a  principle  of  unity,  of  which  the  mys- 
terious force,  referring  all  to  a  centre,  modifies  it,  controls  it,  and 
organizes  it,  for  the  benefit  of  an  individual.— -Guyot's  '  Earth 
and  Man.* 

SCIENCE  AND  ITS  MARTYRS. 

InUmately.  Connected.  Accurate.  Distorted. 

Superstitions.  Annual.  Inundations.  Compelling. 

Exact.  Dialectics.  Prevailed.  Investigate. 

Contemporaries.  Composition.  Appreciated.  Fraternity. 

Liberated.  Protection.  Necromancer.  Conjectured. 

Prevalence.  Rejected.  Adverted.  Ministered. 

Emancipate.  Discursive.  Confiscation.  Geometry. 

The  history  of  science  is  similar  to  that  of  literature,  and  inti- 
mately connected  with  it.  Its  records  show  that  many  ancient 
nations  had  an  extensive  and  reverential,  if  not  absolutely  accurate, 
scientific  knowledge.  Then  came  the  dark  ages  of  Europe,  when 
distorted  traditions  and  superstitions  usurped  the  place  of  truth, 
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and  effectually  blinded  the  eyes  of  those  who,  from  leisure  and 
station,  mubt  otherwise  have  engaged  in  useful  inquiries 
into  the  wonders  of  the  world  around  them.  The  Chaldeans  of 
old  knew  something  of  the  stars,  and  the  Arabians  added  to  that 
knowledge.  The  art  of  measuring  time  by  a  sun-dial  was  known 
to  the  Hebrews  in  the  time  of  Hezekian  ;  and,  far  earlier,  the 
annual  inundations  of  the  Nile,  by  compelling  the  Egyptians  to 
measure  their  land  after  the  waters  had  abated,  gave  rise  to  a 
knowledge  of  geometry.  This  introduced  the  study  of  arithmetic, 
which  is  the  foundation  of  all  the  exact  sciences.  Mathematics  and 
mechanics  were  carefully  studied,  and  brought  to  great  perfection 
by  the  Greeks. 

The  ancients  seem  to  have  divided  knowledge  into  three 
parts, — arithmetic,  geometry,  and  dialectics  or  language.  Since 
the  Christian  era,  the  Arabians  were,  until  the  tenth  cen- 
tury, the  most  literary  and  scientific  people.  To  them  modern 
Europe  was  indebted  for  numerals,  chemistry,  and  improve- 
ments in  architecture  and  poetry.  They  founded  numerous 
schools  in  Spain,  and  established  the  earliest  libraries.  Their 
false  religious  faith,  however,  made  the  Christians  receive  their 
discoveries  with  dread  and  suspicion ;  and  a  long  period  of  gross 
darkness  prevailed,  in  which  natural  phenomena  were  regarded 
with  mere  stupid  wonder  by  some,  and  with  awe-stricken  dread 
by  others ;  and  any  attempt  to  understand  those  wonder?  was 
thought  an  unlawful  study,  and  any  successful  knowledge  a 
proof  of  magical  power,  justly  subjecting  its  possessor  to  suspicion, 
hatred,  and  persecution. 

The  first  man  in  England  who  dared  to  investigate  nature, 
and  introduce  those  laws  we  term  science,  was  Roger  Bacon 
(bora  1214).  He  is  the  most  memorable  instance  on  record 
of  a  man  living  before  his  age,  and  becoming  the  servant, 
not  of  his  contemporaries,  but  of  posterity.  He  was  inti- 
mately acquainted  with  geography  and  astronomy,  and  made 
many  valuable  discoveries  in  optics  and  chemistry  ;  he,  also,  was 
not  ignorant  of  the  composition  of  gunpowder.  This  great  man's 
knowledge  was  so  little  appreciated,  that  it  made  him  numerous 
enemies,  particularly  among  the  monks  of  his  own  fraternity,  and 
consigned  him  twice  to  close  imprisonment.  For  a  brief  period 
between  those  imprisonments,  a  pope  (Clement  IV.),  more 
enlightened  than  the  clergy  generally,  liberated  him,  and  took 
him  under  his  protection.  But  this  patron  died,  and  ten  years  of 
yet  stricter  imprisonment  for  Bacon  followed.  So  little  were  his 
works  and  labours  valued  or  understood,  that  the  name  of  Friar 
Bacon  has  come  down  to  modern  times  rather  as  a  necromancer1 
of  the  middle  ages  than  as  a  scientific  discoverer.    It  has  been 
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remarked,  that  in  the  character  of  his  mind  and  writings,  and  in 
the  mode  of  his  studies,  his  great  namesake  of  the  sixteenth  century 
resembled  him  who,  more  than  three  hundred  years  after,  effected 
such  changes  in  those  pursuits  of  science  which  were  at  once  the 
blessing  and  the  bane,  the  joy  and  grief,  of  the  life  of  the  philo- 
sopher of  the  thirteenth  century.  It  has  been  conjectured,  and 
with  every  show  of  reason,  that  had  the  art  of  printing  been  dis- 
covered at  the  time  Roger  Bacon  lived,  such  was  the  sluggishness 
of  mind  at  that  period,  and  the  complete  prevalence  of  super- 
stition, that  it  would  have  been  rejected  with  horror  and  smothered 
in  its  birth. 

Fortunately,  as  we  have  seen,  that  art  came  at  a  time  when 
the  clouds  were  rapidly  breaking  away,  and  the  morning  stars 
of  literature  in  the  south  had  heralded  the  coming  day.  The 
most  important  scientific  discovery  of  the  fourteenth  century 
was  that  of  the  Mariner's  Compass  by  Flavio  Goija,  a  Neapolitan. 
This  instrument,  in  more  senses  than  one,  led  the  way  to  the 
maritime  discoveries  of  the  Portuguese  in  the  fourteenth  century, 
and  the  ever-memorable  discoveries  of  Columbus  in  the  fifteenth, 
the  latter  having  increased  the  known  boundaries  of  the  world 
one-half,  and  received  as  his  reward  a  life  of  anxiety,  disappoint- 
ment, and  ingratitude. 

The  sixteenth  century  was  not  only  the  age  of  literary  great- 
ness, but  science  then  made  rapid  strides.  We  have  already 
adverted  to  Lord  Bacon,  but  other  names  deserve  honour- 
able mention  for  their  genius  and  their  sufferings.  It  was 
natural  that  the  grandest  of  the  sciences,  astronomy,  which 
had  long  ministered  more  to  ihe  ambition  and  credulity  of 
mankind  than  to  their  real  knowledge,  should  be  the  first  to 
emancipate  herself  from  the  dreams  of  astrologers.  Copernicus, 
Galileo,  Tycho  Brahe,  and  Kepler,  were  the  four  distinguished 
astronomers  of  the  period :  thus  Poland,  Italy,  Denmark,  and 
Germany  furnished  each  a  philosopher  destined  to  pave  the  way 
for  a  more  enlightened  age,  and,  a  century  later,  a  far  more  dis- 
tinguished and  fortunate  successor  in  Sir  Isaac  Newton.  The 
four  astronomers  named  experienced  very  bitterly  the  antagonism 
of  prejudice  against  truth.  Copernicus  dreaded  to  publish  his 
theory  that  the  sun  was  stationary  and  the  earth  moved  round 
it.  The  Pope  and  all  influential  churchmen  (and  they  chiefly 
decided  on  scientific  matters)  held  a  contrary  belief,  and  to  diifer 
from  them  was  black  heresy.  Copernicus  died,  and  thus  escaped 
the  malice  of  his  enemies,  just  after  the  publication  of  his  theory. 

The  storm  of  persecution,  however,  descended  upon  his  disciple 
Galileo, — as  great  a  genius  as  any  in  that  age  of  great  geniuses. 
It  is  well  known  that  he  was  consigned  to  the  dungeons  of  the 
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the  sun  stood  still.  Tycho  Brahe,  of  noble  birth,  and  remarkably 
discursive  mind,  possessing  talent  rather  than  genius,  endured 
banishment  and  the  confiscation  of  his  property,  as  the  consequence 
of  being  wiser  than  his  peers.  And  patient,  laborious,  truthful 
John  Kepler  lived  a  life  of  perpetual  struggle  with  poverty  and 
sorrow.  These  men  were  to  astronomy  what  Dante,  Petrarch, 
and  Boccaccio  were  to  literature,  its  morning  stars — *'  heralds 
of  the  dawn."  Modern  triumphs  of  knowledge  may,  like  the 
risen  sun,  obscure,  and  indeed  hide,  their  beams,  but  the  grateful 
memory  will  ever  dwell  upon  their  names  with  tender  reverence. 
—Mas.  Balfour's  4  Sketches  of  Enyluh  Literature: 

1.  Necromancy  is  the  pretended  art  of  of  Endor- whether  It  be  understood  of 

divination  by  consulting  the  spirits  of  on  actual  evocation,  or  of  a  deception 

the  dead.   Necromancy  is  prohibited  in  practised  by  a  soothsayer   shows  that 

Deuteronomy;  and  the  passage  in  the  necromancy,  real  or   pretended,  was 

first  book  of  Samuel  respecting  the  witch  among  the  usages  of  very  distant  times. 


The  rapid  advancement  which  Great  Britain  has  made  during  the 
last  fifty  years  is  not  more  strikingly  marked  by  anything  than 
by  the  vast  facilities  of  communication  opened  up  during  that 
period.  Down  to  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  the  ancient  mode 
of  transport  of  goods  was  still  continued  ;  and  most  of  the  traffic 
of  the  country  was  carried  on  by  means  of  pack-horses,  a  mode 
of  carriage  still  practised  in  mountainous  districts  in  many  parts 
of  the  world.  As  the  improvements  of  roads  progressed,  heavy 
goods  came  generally  to  he  transported  by  waggons. 

At  the  commencement  of  last  century,  stage-coaches  had  made 
but  little  progress  in  Britain ;  for  we  find,  in  the  year  1706,  a 
stage-coach  advertised  to  perform  the  journey  from  London  to 
York  (196  miles)  in  four  days ;  and,  in  1712,  a  coach  undertook  to 
go  from  London  to  Edinburgh  (about  400  miles)  in  thirteen  days 
"  eighty  able  horses  being  employed  on  the  journey."  Twenty 
years  later,  the  same  journey  was  performed  by  coach  in  four  or 
five  days.  The  first  coach  was  started  between  Edinburgh  and 
Glasgow  in  the  year  1678,  and  it  took  six  days  to  perform  the 
journey  of  42  miles.  In  the  year  1766,  nearly  a  century  after- 
wards, the  same  journey  was  accomplished  by  the  stage-coach 
in  eleven  or  twelve  hours.  So  late  as  1798  the  first  mail-coach 
commenced  to  run  between  Edinburgh  and  Aberdeen,  a  distance 
of  about  117  miles.    It  was  twenty-one  hours  on  the  road. 


Progressed. 
Facilities. 
Extension. 


Retarded. 
Agriculture. 
Locomotion. 
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Until  the  introduction  of  steam-vessels,  travelling  from  London 
to  Edinburgh  was  as  serious  a  matter  by  sea  as  by  land.  Six 
or  eight  days  was  the  common  time  occupied  by  a  smack  on  this 
coasting  voyage.    In  the  year  1811,  not  one  steam  vessel  was 
on  the  river  Thames ;  and  even  the  passage  from  London  to 
Gravesend  or  Margate  was  no  trifling  matter.    What  a  contrast 
does  the  river  now  present !    How  rapid  has  been  the  advance- 
ment in  steam  navigation  during  the  last  30  years !   As  the  power 
of  steam  progressed,  coach  transit  seemed  to  vie  with  it ;  and 
to  such  perfection  had  it  reached,  by  improvements  on  turnpike 
roads,  and  in  the  breed  of  horses,  and  by  the  skill  of  drivers, 
that  passengers  were  carried  fearlessly  along  at  the  rate  of  12  to 
15  miles  an  hour.    Canals,  too,  which  are  now  so  common  in  this 
country,  and  which  were  in  use  at  an  early  period  in  the  history 
of  many  nations,  are  but  of  comparatively  recent  introduction 
into  Britain ;  they  indeed  took  the  lead  of  railways,  and  perhaps 
their  success  retarded  for  a  time  the  advancement  of  the  latter. 
The  first  canal  with  locks  supposed  to  have  been  made  in  this 
country,  was  that  of  Exeter,  in  the  year  1563  ;  but  till  two  cen- 
turies later  they  made  little  progress.    The  formation  of  the 
Sanky  Brook  into  a  canal,  from  the  river  Mersey  to  St.  Helen's, 
in  Lancashire,  took  place  in  1755,  and  led  the  way  to  the  general 
use  of  canals  in  Britain.    J.  Brindley  planned  the  Worsley  canal, 
for  the  Duke  of  Bridgewater,  in  1758.    The  Grand  Trunk  canal 
between  the  Trent  and  Mersey,  63  miles  in  length,  commenced 
in  1766,was  completed  in  1777  ;  and  so  rapid  was  the  extension 
of  this  mode  of  transit,  that  between  1760  and  1803,  no  less  than 
2,295  miles  of  canals  were  opened  to  the  public.    Equally  rapid 
with  the  movement  of  canals  and  of  steam  navigation  has  been 
the  science  of  railway  locomotion.    Though  coming  into  full 
action  30  years  later,  it  has  moved  on  with  truly  amazing  speed, 
evincing  that  the  power  of  steam  has  effected  for  this  country 
the  same  prodigious  advancement  in  inland  transit  it  has  already 
achieved  in  manufactures  and  navigation.    The  immense  advan- 
tage which  the  general  introduction  of  railways  into  this  country 
has  already  produced,  in  affording  facilities  for  the  conveyance 
of  passengers  and  goods,  must  be  obvious  to  all.    With  a  rapid 
and  easy  mode  of  transit,  new  markets  will  be  opened  up  for 
manufactures,  which  must  lead  to  the  establishment  of  factories 
in  heretofore  neglected  localities.    From  this  impetus  the  vast 
resources  of  the  nation  will  be  still  farther  developed;  the 
immense  stores  of  mineral  wealth  so  widely  diffused  will  be  made 
more  available,  and  the  fields  of  commerce,  manufactures,  and 
agriculture  be  enlarged  and  extended. — Ritchie  'On  JRailways.9 
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THE  PHILOSOPHY  OF  LANGUAGE. 

Intellectual.  Development.  Diversity.  Descent. 

Progress.  Allusions.  Required.  Subjection. 

Immigrating.  Recurring.  Differing.  Repel. 

Assumption.  Susceptible.  Contributes.  Prejudices. 

Languages,  as  intellectual  creations  of  man,  and  closely  en- 
twined with  his  whole  mental  development,  bear  the  stamp  of 
national  character,  and  as  such  are  of  the  highest  importance  in 
the  recognition  of  similarity  or  diversity  of  race :  the  descent 
of  languages  from  a  common  origin  is  the  conducting  thread 
which  enables  us  to  tread  the  labyrinth,  in  which  the  connection 
of  physical  and  mental  powers  and  dispositions  presents  itself 
under  a  thousand  varied  forms.  The  brilliant  progress  which 
the  philosophical  study  of  languages  has  made  within  the  last 
half  century  in  Germany,  is  favourable  to  researches  on  their 
national  character,  or  on  that  which  they  appear  to  have  derived 
from  the  influence  of  race. 

But  here,  as  in  all  fields  of  ideal  speculation,  there  are  many 
illusions  to  be  guarded  against  as  well  as  a  rich  prize  to  be 
attained.  Positive  ethnographical  studies,  supported  by  pro- 
found historical  knowledge,  teach  us  that  a  great  degree  of 
caution  is  required  in  these  investigations  concerning  nations, 
and  the  languages  spoken  by  them  at  particular  epochs.  Sub- 
jection to  a  foreign  yoke,  long  association,  the  influence  of 
a  foreign  religion,  a  mixture  of  races  even  when  comprising 
only  a  small  number  of  the  more  powerful  and  more  civilized 
immigrating  race,  have  produced  in  both  continents  similarly 
recurring  phenomena,  viz.,  in  one  and  the  same  race,  two  or 
more  entirely  different  families  of  languages;  and  in  nations 
differing  widely  in  origin,  idioms  belonging  to  the  same  linguistic 
stock.  Great  Asiatic  conquerors  have  been  most  powerfully 
instrumental  in  the  production  of  striking  phenomena  of  this 
nature. 

But  language  is  an  integral  part  of  the  natural  history  of 
the  human  mind;  and  notwithstanding  the  freedom  with 
which  the  mind  pursues  perseveringly,  in  happy  independence, 
its  self-chosen  direction  under  the  most  different  physical 
conditions — notwithstanding  the  strong  tendency  of  this  freedom 
to  withdraw  the  spiritual  and  intellectual  part  of  man's  being 
from  the  power  of  terrestrial  influences — yet  is  the  disenthral- 
ment  never  completely  achieved.  There  ever  remains  a  trace  of 
the  impression  which  the  natural  disposition  has  received  from 
climate,  from  the  clear  azure  of  the  heavens,  or  from  the  less 
serene  aspect  of  a  vapour-loaded  atmosphere.    Such  influences 
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have  their  place  among  those  thousand  subtle  and  evanescent 
links  in  the  electric  chain  of  thought,  from  whence,  as  from  the  per- 
fume of  a  tender  flower,  language  derives  its  richness  and  its  grace. 
Seeing,  then,  how  close  is  the  bond  which  unites  the  physical 
world  with  the  world  of  the  intellect  and  of  the  feelings,  we  are 
unwilling  altogether  to  deprive  this  general  sketch  of  nature  of 
those  brighter  Tights  and  tints,  which  might  be  imparted  to  it  by 
considerations,  however  lightly  touched,  on  the  mutual  relations 
of  races  and  of  languages.  By  maintaining  the  unity  of  the 
human  species,  we  at  the  same  time  repel  the  cheerless  assump- 
tion of  superior  and  inferior  races  of  men.  There  are  families  of 
nations  more  readily  susceptible  of  culture,  more  highly  civilized, 
more  ennobled  by  mental  cultivation  than  others ;  but  not  in 
themselves  more  noble. 

All  are  alike  designed  for  freedom ;  for  that  freedom  which 
in  ruder  conditions  of  society  belongs  to  individuals  only, 
but,  where  states  are  formed  and  political  institutions  en- 
joyed, belongs  of  right  to  the  whole  community.  "If,"  in 
the  words  of  Wilhelm  von  Humboldt,  "  we  would  point  to  an 
idea  which  all  history  throughout  its  course  discloses  as  ever 
establishing  more  firmly,  and  extending  more  widely  its  salu- 
tary empire — if  there  is  one  idea  which  contributes  more  than 
any  other  to  the  often  contested,  but  still  more  often  misunder- 
stood, perfectibility  of  the  whole  human  species — it  is  the  idea  of 
our  common  humanity  tending  to  remove  the  hostile  barriers 
which  prejudices  and  partial  views  of  every  kind  have  raised 
between  men  ;  and  to  cause  all  mankind,  without  distinction  of 
religion,  nation,  or  colour,  to  be  regarded  as  one  great  fraternity, 
aspiring"  towards  one  common  aim — the  free  development  of 
their  moral  faculties.  This  is  the  ultimate  and  highest  object 
of  society ;  it  is  also  the  direction  implanted  in  man's  nature, 
leading  towards  the  indefinite  expansion  of  his  inner  being.  He 
regards  the  earth  and  the  starry  heavens  as  inwardly  his  own, 
given  to  him  for  the  exercise  of  his  intellectual  and  physical 
activity." 

"  The  child  longs  to  pass  the  hills  or  the  waters  which  sur- 
round his  native  dwelling ;  and  his  wish  indulged,  as  the 
bent  tree  springs  back  lo  its  first  form  of  growth,  he  longs  to 
return  to  the  home  which  he  had  left ;  for  by  a  double  aspiration 
after  the  unknown  future  and  the  unforgotten  past — after  that 
which  he  desires,  and  that  which  he  has  lost — man  is  preserved, 
by  a  beautiful  and  touching  instinct,  from  exclusive  attachment 
to  that  which  is  present.  Deeply  rooted  in  man's  inmost  nature, 
as  well  as  commanded  by  his  highest  tendencies,  the  full  recogni- 
tion of  the  bond  of  humanity,  of  the  community  of  the  whole 
human  race  with  the  sentiments  and  sympathies  which  spring 
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therefrom,  becomes  a  leading  principle  in  the  history  of  man." 
With  these  words — which  derive  their  charm  from  the  depth  of 
the  feelings  from  whence  they  sprang — let  a  brother  be  permitted 
to  close  the  general  description  of  the  phenomena  of  the  universe. 
From  the  remotest  nebula?,  and  from  the  revolving  double  stars, 
we  have  descended  to  the  minutest  animal  forms  of  sea  and  land, 
and  to  the  delicate  vegetable  germs  which  clothe  the  naked 
precipice  of  the  ice-crowned  mountain  summit,  Laws  partially 
known  have  enabled  us  in  some  degree  to  arrange  these  phe- 
nomena ;  other  laws  of  a  more  mysterious  nature  prevail  in  the 
highest  sphere  of  the  organic  world,  in  that  of  man  with  his 
varied  conformation,  the  creative  intellectual  energies  with 
which  he  is  endowed,  and  the  languages  which  have  sprung 
therefrom.  We  have  thus  reached  the  point  at  which  a  higher 
order  of  being  is  presented  to  us,  and  the  realm  of  mind  opens 
the  view  :  here,  therefore,  the  physical  description  of  the  universe 
terminates ;  it  marks  the  limit,  which  it  does  not  pass. — Hum- 
boldt's «  Cosmos.9 


THE  MUTUAL  RELATION  OF  THE  SCIENCES. 
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Longitude. 
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Planet. 

Celestial. 

Immersion. 

Luminaries. 

Connected. 


Allusion. 
Altitude. 
Satellites. 
Precision. 


The  aid  which  astronomy  has  afforded  us  in  navigating  the 
ocean,  and  making  ourselves  acquainted  with  the  surface  of  our 
own  planet,  is  a  beautiful  and  striking  instance  of  the  light 
which  one  department  of  knowledge  affords  to  another.  A  mere 
allusion  to  the  familiar  facts  that  the  latitude  and  longitude  of 
places  are  determined  by  observations  of  the  celestial  phenomena, 
such  as  the  altitude  of  the  sun,  the  occultation  of  stars,  lunar 
distances,  and  the  immersion'  and  emersion  of  the  satellites  of 
Jupiter,  will  be  sufficient  to  bring  to  mind  the  peculiar  mode 
and  full  extent  of  this  assistance.  But  the  process  of  mutual 
illustration  doe3  not  stop  here.  Navigation  and  geography, 
which  have  been  so  extensively  promoted  by  the  aid  of  astrono- 
mical science,  have  repaid  the  benefit  by  carrying  the  astronomer 
to  those  regions  of  the  earth  where  he  had  an  opportunity  of 
witnessing  phenomena  in  the  heavens,  which  have  enabled  him 
to  perfect  his  calculations.  Dr.  Halley,  who  himself  undertook  a 
voyage  to  St.  Helena  to  make  a  catalogue  of  the  southern  stars, 
and  who  there  observed  a  transit  of  Mercury  over  the  sun,  pointed 
out  to  the  attention  of  astronomers  the  advantages  to  be  derived 
from  accurate  observations  of  the  transits  of  Venus,  in  enabling 
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them  to  determine  the  distance  of  the  sun  from  the  earth  ;  and 
the  object  of  the  first  voyage  of  Captain  Cook,  it  is  well  known, 
was  to  observe  a  phenomenon  of  this  kind,  which  could  be  seen 
to  most  advantage  from  some  place  in  the  South  Sea. 

But  astronomy  has  not  only  been  of  service  in  making  us 
acquainted  with  the  geography  of  our  planet,  she  has  extended 
her  assistance  in  a  way  which  could  scarcely  have  been  ante- 
cedently imagined, — she  has  thrown  a  light  upon  the  darkest 
pages  of  history.  All  the  motions  of  the  solar  system  are  per- 
formed with  periodical  regularity.  From  their  first  creation  the 
heavenly  luminaries  have  rolled  along  through  the  silent  deserts 
of  space,  with  that  admirable  precision,  with  that  exquisite  har- 
mony of  movement  which,  though  inaudible,  may  well  be  called 
the  music  of  the  spheres  ;  and  this  unerring  precision  enables  the 
astronomer,  not  only  to  predict  with  confidence  the  position  of 
the  heavens  at  any  future  period,  but  to  calculate  backward  and 
to  determine  the  relative  places  of  the  celestial  bodies  at  any 
given  epoch  in  the  past  ages  of  the  world.  It  is  easy  to  imagine 
how  this  circumstance  may  be  rendered  available  to  purposes  of 
historical  research. 

Fortunately  for  this  end  the  superstition  of  mankind,  in  past 
times,  long  connected  the  appearances  of  the  heavenly  bodies, 
particularly  the  eclipses  of  the  sun  and  moon,  with  their 
civil  and  political  affairs  ;l  and  as  their  historians  have  fre- 
quently recorded  such  astronomical  phenomena  of  the  kind 
as  took  place  near  the  time3  of  the  events  which  they  nar- 
rate, it  becomes  possible  for  the  astonomer  to  verify  in  some 
degree  their  accuracy,  and  to  fix,  amidst  conflicting  testimonies 
or  dubious  evidence,  the  precise  time — the  year  or  even  the  day— 
when  the  event  occurred.  The  precession  of  the  equinoxes  is 
another  phenomenon  which  has  furnished  similar  assistance. 
Independently  of  its  use  in  guiding  the  chronologist  through  the 
obscurity  of  the  past,  there  is  something  powerfully  striking  to  the 
imagination  in  a  cycle  of  changes  like  this,  expanding  itself  after 
a  period  of  twenty-five  thousand  years,  and  marking  with 
infallible  accuracy  the  flight  of  ages.  A  French  philosopher  has 
styled  it  a  secular  dial, — a  dial  of  centuries, — invented  by  Provi- 
dence to  reveal  its  mysteries  to  studious  man. 

Thus  the  astronomer  establishes,  amidst  the  uncertainty  of 
antiquity,  a  chain  of  fixed  and  certain  facts ;  he  carries  into  the 
darkness  of  fabulous  ages  and  dubious  events,  a  series  of  luminous 
points,  which  diffuse  sufficient  light  to  afford  glimpses  at  least  of 
their  true  history.  He  even  (to  use  the  words  of  a  fine  poet) 
attempts  to — 

*'  Break  through  time's  barrier  and  overtake  the  hour 
That  saw  the  heavens  created." 
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We  are  indebted,  amongst  others,  to  Sir  Isaac  Newton  for  this 
application  of  astronomical  knowledge.  The  same  admirable 
intellect  which  penetrated  space,  and  measured  worlds  only  just 
visible  to  the  eye,  exerted  its  powers  also  in  piercing  the  shadowy 
regions  of  time,  and  fixing  epochs  which  had  previously  vacillated 
before  the  sight,  and  eluded  the  pursuit  of  the  chronologist  and 
the  historian. — Bailey's  4  Discourses,  <fec.' 

1.  Astrology  was  invented  by  the  I  700;  and  bo  was  Roger  Bacon,  1360.  It 
Chaldieans,  and  by  them  transmitted  to  was  much  in  vogue  in  France  in  the  time 
the  Egyptians,  Greeks,  and  Romans,  of  Catherine  de  Medicis,  1533.  The  folly 
The  early  history  of  astrology  in  England  is  now  extinct, 
is  litUe  known    Bede  was  addicted  to  it, 


PRESERVED  MEATS. 

Evidence.  Contractors.  Provisions.  Introduced. 

Nutritive.  Corroborated.         Portable.  Putrescence. 

Fastidious.  Condiment.  Absorb.  Interfere. 

Preserved  meats  are  out  of  favour  just  now.  We  hear  of  little 
except  condemned  canisters,  which  the  Admiralty  unfortunately 
have  in  store.  It  is  the  more  proper,  then,  to  state,  that  the 
evidence  before  the  jury  went  to  show  that  it  is  possible  to 
preserve  meat  in  canisters  without  undergoing  any  change,  for  a 
great  length  of  time.  We  had  hashed  beef,  which  was  excellent, 
dating  back  to  1836  ;  we  had  boiled  beef  fifteen  years  old,  pre- 
served in  canisters,  and  many  other  specimens,  none  of  which 
were  changed.  It  is  clear,  therefore,  that  the  canister-process  of 
preserving  is  good,  provided  you  keep  a  sharp  eye  on  the  con- 
tractors, and  upon  those  who  act  under  them. 

What  is  more  important  than  all  other  preserved  provisions,  is 
the  article  to  which  I  must  next  request  attention.  A  great 
deal  of  interest  was  excited  when  the  contents  of  the  Exhibition 
first  became  known, — and  it  did  not  diminish  afterwards,— by 
a  certain  meat-biscuit,  introduced  among  the  American  exhibi- 
tions from  Texas,  by  Mr.  Gail  Borden.  We  were  told  that  its 
nutritive  properties  were  of  a  very  high  order ;  it  was  said  that 
ten  pounds'  weight  of  it  would  be  sufficient  for  the  subsistence 
of  an  active  man  for  thirty  days, — that  it  had  been  used  in  the 
American  navy,  and  had  been  found  to  sustain  the  strength  of 
the  men  to  whom  it  had  been  given,  in  a  remarkable  degree. 
Statements  were  made  to  us,  which  have  since  been  corroborated, 
that  it  would  keep  perfectly  well  without  change,  under  disad- 
vantageous circumstances. 

Colonel  Sumner,  an  officer  in  the  United  States'  Dragoons, 
who  had  seen  it  used  during  field  operations,  says  he  is  sure 
he  could  live  upon  it  for  months,  and  retain  his  health  and 
strength.  The  inventor,  he  says,  names  five  ounces  a-day  as 
the  quantity  for  the  support  of  a  man  ;  but  he,  Colonel  Sumner, 
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could  not  use  more  than  four  ounces,  made  into  soup,  with 
nothing  whatever  added  to  it.  The  substance  of  these  state- 
ments may  be  said  to  amount  to  this,  that  Borden's  meat-biscuit 
is  a  material  not  liable  to  undergo  change,  is  very  light,  very  por- 
table, and  extremely  nutritious.  A  specimen,  placed  in  the  hands 
of  Dr.  Playfair  for  examination,  was  reported  by  him  to  contain 
thirty-two  per  cent,  of  flesh-forming  principles ;  for  it  is  a  com- 
position of  meat, — the  essence  of  meat,  and  the  finest  kind  of 
flour.  Dr.  Playfair  stated  that  the  starch  was  unchanged,  that, 
consequently , there  could  have  been  no  putrescence  in  the  meat  em- 
ployed in  its  preparation,  and  that  the  biscuit  was  "  in  all  respects 
excellent."  It  was  tasted ;  I  tasted  it— the  jury  and  others  tasted 
it ;  and  we  all  found  nothing  in  it  which  the  most  fastidious  per- 
son could  complain  of ;  it  required  salt,  or  some  other  condiment, 
as  all  these  preparations  do,  to  make  them  savoury.  1  his  meat- 
biscuit,  as  I  said  just  now,  was  reported  to  be  capable  of  keeping 
well, — and  this  might  well  be  true, — because  no  foreign  matter 
had  been  introduced  into  its  composition  ;  there  was  no  salt  to 
absorb  moisture,  and  nothing  else  to  interfere  with  the  property 
of  flour,  or  of  essence  of  meat. 

These  biscuits  are  prepared  by  boiling  down  the  best  fresh 
beef  that  can  be  procured  in  Texas,  and  mixing  it  in  certain 
proportions  with  the  finest  flour  that  can  be  there  obtained  ; 
it  is  stated  that  the  essence  of  five  pounds  of  good  meat  is  esti- 
mated to  be  contained  in  one  pound  of  biscuit.  That  it  is  a 
material  of  the  highest  value  there  can  be  no  doubt ;  to  what 
extent  its  value  may  go,  nothing  but  time  can  decide ;  but 
I  think  I  am  justified  in  looking  upon  it  as  one  of  the  most 
important  substances  which  this  Exhibition  has  brought  to  our 
knowledge.  When  we  consider  that  by  this  method,  in  such 
places  as  Buenos  Ay  res,  animals  which  are  there  of  little  or  no 
value,  instead  of  being  destroyed,  as  they  often  aTe,  for  their 
bones,  may  be  boiled  down,  and  mixed  with  the  flour  which  all 
such  countries  produce,  and  so  converted  into  a  substance  of  such 
durability  that  it  may  be  preserved  with  the  greatest  ease,  and 
sent  to  distant  countries,  it  seems  as  if  a  new  means  of  subsistence 
was  actually  offered  to  us.  Take  the  Argentine  Kepublic — take 
Australia,  and  consider  what  they  do  with  their  meat  there  in 
times  of  drought,  when  they  cannot  get  rid  of  it  whilst  it  is 
fresh ;  they  may  boil  it  down,  and  mix  the  essence  with  flour 
(and  we  know  they  have  the  finest  in  the  world),  and  so  prepare 
a  substance  that  can  be  preserved  for  times  when  food  is  not  so 
plentiful,  or  sent  to  countries  where  it  is  always  more  difficult  to 
procure  food.  Is  not  this  a  very  great  gain  ? — Lindley's  4  Leo* 
ture  be/ore  the  Society  of  Arts  on  the  Exhibition  of  1851.* 
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METALLURGICAL  PROCESSES  AJSD  PRODUCTS. 

Connected.  Extraction.  Summit.  Geological. 

Atmosphere.  Locality.  Latent.  Impede. 

Transport.  Conveyance.  Accomplish.  Competing. 

Satisfied.  Exhfbidon.  Fallacious.  Select. 

Mineral  matter,  unlike  animal  and  vegetable  substances,  can- 
not, in  its  original  or  natural  state,  be  modified  by  man  for  his 
use.  While  he  can  obtain  important  varieties  of  animal  sub- 
stances, by  treatment  of  the  animals  themselves,  or  by  perpe- 
tuating certain  varieties  of  them,  and  can  by  culture  produce 
valuable  modifications  in  plants,  or  their  parts,  no  bkill  of  his 
can  alter  the  natural  condition  of  an  ore  in  the  mine.  His 
power  commences  with  that  of  discovering  the  mineral  matter 
required  by  him. 

Mineral  substances  have  thus  to  be  regarded,  industrially,  as 
essentially  connected  with  the  means  of  extraction,  and  the 
after  processes  by  which  they  are  rendered  available  for  use. 
While  plants  and  animals  differ  in  various  regions  of  the  earth, 
and  the  traffic  connected  with  the  raw  materials  they  afford 
is  adjusted  to  this  difference,  mineral  matter  of  the  same  cha- 
racter may  be  discovered  in  any  part  of  the  world,  at  the 
Kquator  or  towards  the  poles  ;  at  the  summit  of  the  loftiest 
mountains,  and  in  works  far  beneath  the  level  of  the  sea.  The 
granite  of  Australia  does  not  necessarily  differ  from  that  of  the 
British  Islands  ;  and  ores  of  the  metals  may  (the  proper  geological 
conditions  prevailing)  be  found  of  the  same  general  character  in 
all  regions.  Climate  and  geographical  position  have  no  influence 
on  the  composition  of  mineral  substances. 

Though  geographical  position  has  no  influence  on  natural 
mineral  substances,  except  so  far  as  modifications  may  be  pro- 
duced by  the  action  of  the  atmosphere,  it  may  nevertheless 
constitute  a  most  important  element  among  those  on  which 
de|>end  the  actual  uses  of  those  substances.  All  other  con- 
ditions being  equal,  it  may  decide  their  extraction  or  non-extrac- 
tion. Even  important  minerals  may  be  so  situated  as  to  be 
unproductive  of  advantage  to  those  endeavouring  to  obtain  them 
for  use.  No  doubt,  geographical  position  may  be  modified  by 
the  labour  of  man,  and  so  that  the  mineral  matter  in  the  same 
locality,  which  could  not  be  profitably  raised  at  one  time,  may  bo 
most  advantageously  worked  at  another. 

The  condition  of  man,  therefore,  occupying  different  areas  on 
the  earth's  surface  as  nations,  becomes  an  element  of  the  utmost 
importance  as  regards  the  useful  extraction  of  mineral  substances. 
The  conditions  under  which  such  divisions  of  mankind  may 
exist,  their  laws  and  customs,  are  important  to  the  development 
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of  any  mineral  wealth,  as  it  were,  latent  in  the  areas  occupied 
by  them.  These  may  either  tend  to  impede  or  promote  that 
development ;  and  the  different  divisions  of  men  may,  by  their 
regulations,  act  most  variably  on  each  otheT,  and  instead  of 
advancing  their  common  good,  introduce  systems  of  mutual 
checks,  to  the  disadvantage  of  all. 

The  more  advanced  a  nation,  the  greater  under  equal  general 
conditions  is  its  power  over  the  disadvantages  which  may  happen 
to  be  presented  by  geographical  position,  thus  producing  facilities 
for  the  development  of  its  mineral  wealth.  The  cost  of  trans- 
port— that  frequent  impediment  to  the  profitable  working  of 
mineral  substances — may  become  so  lessened  by  addition  to 
easy  communications  of  various  kinds,  that  finally  the  working 
of  mineral  substances  can  be  changed  from  unprofitable  to  pro- 
fitable. In  the  cases  of  many  ores,  these  and  the  fuel  needed 
for  smelting  them  may  be  brought  together  by  facility  and  cheap- 
ness of  conveyance,  so  that  industries,  new  to  a  land,  may  spring 
up. 

Although  man,  by  his  general  advance,  may  thus  accomplish 
much  for  the  development  of  mineral  wealth,  there  are  natural 
limits  to  his  progress,  which  cannot  be  overcome.  Although  he 
may  effect  the  easy  transport  of  mineral  matter  over  rivers  and 
valleys,  and  even  through  portions  of  the  earth  itself,  either  by 
his  canals  or  his  roads,  and  thus,  as  regards  such  transport, 
change  the  face  of  a  country  from  one  of  difficulty  to  one  of 
facility,  the  greater  geographical  arrangements  remain  unaltered. 
He  cannot  change  an  inland  country,  in  the  central  position  of 
a  continent,  to  a  maritime  state,  though  he  can  materially 
modify  its  position  as  to  the  ready  means  of  transport  to  the 
coast.  An  inland  locality  may  pour  in  its  mineral  products  by 
means  of  increased  facilities  of  transport  upon  a  seaport,  so 
that  not  only  may  they  replace  similar  substances  produced  at 
greater  cost  near  such  port,  but,  by  means  of  the  sea,  be  trans- 
ported even  far  to  other  lands,  competing  in  their  markets, 
should  the  regulations  of  the  nations  holding  them  permit,  with 
those  which  had  hitherto  satisfied  them. 

The  profitable  development  of  mineral  wealth  will,  therefore, 
depend  upon  the  natural  occurrence  of  mineral  substances,  due 
to  geological  causes,  upon  the  geographical  position  of  the 
localities  where  the  useful  mineral  substances  are  present,  and 
upon  the  condition  of  man  in  a  given  area.  The  first  condition 
is  unalterable  by  man,  the  remaining  two  may  be  most  materially 
modified  by  him. 

As  mineral  matter,  in  its  first  or  natural  state,  cannot  be 
modified  by  man,  it  becomes  important  that  when  specimens 
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of  it  are  shown  as  illustrative  of  mineral  wealth,  especial  refer- 
ence should  be  made  to  those  processes  by  which  such  mineral 
matter  is  rendered  useful.  Without  this  precaution  much  mis- 
conception may  arise.  Let  us,  for  example,  consider  the  ores  of 
i he  metals.  The  mere  exhibition  of  any  ore,  however  rich,  is  in 
itself  of  little  value,  beyond  the  information  that  the  specimen 
came  from  some  stated  locality.  The  circumstances  connected 
with  its  mode  of  occurrence,  and  with  the  means  at  command  to 
render  its  extraction  useful,  are  essential.  Pieces  of  rich  ores 
are  of  frequent  occurrence  in  localities  where,  from  a  want  of 
their  sufficient  abundance,  it  would  be  useless  to  attempt  any 
profitable  working  of  them.  Hence  collections  of  ores  may 
often  be  most  fallacious  ;  indeed  it  is  unfortunately  somewhat  too 
common  to  find  specimens  of  ores  shown  as  the  ordinary  products 
of  mines  where  tney  are  really  rarities,  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
moting the  purchase  of  shares  in  such  mines.  There  is  a  name 
for  such  specimens  in  Cornwall,1  where  they  are  termed  Slocking 
Stones.  These  really  come  from  the  mines,  but  they  are  unfair 
representations  of  their  produce. 

Again  it  often  happens,  that  without  the  slightest  intention 
of  producing  erroneous  impressions,  proprietors  or  agents,  when 
requested  to  transmit  sp^cimsns  of  their  ores,  will  select,  instead 
of  such  as  show  the  general  quality  of  those  raised,  some  fine 
example  of  their  best  ores,  a  good  stone  of  ore,  as  it  is  often 
technically  termed,  while  at  the  same  time  the  mine  itself  may 
be  returning  large  profits  by  the  working  and  dressing  of  com- 
paratively poor  ores,  operations  of  which  the  agents  might  be 
justly  proud.  Not  the  slightest  deception  is  intended,  but  never- 
theless a  collection  of  such  specimens  becomes  extremely  falla- 
cious, and  conceals  and  does  not  exhibit  the  real  industry,  both 
required  and  employed.  The  teaching  influence  proposed  by  col- 
lections of  ores  is  defeated  alike  by  both  the  causes  above  men- 
tioned. 

Most  important  knowledge  of  its  kind  is  sacrificed,  and  the 
public  misled  by  impressions  received  from  gazing  on  a  mass  of 
glittering  objects,  instead  of  carefully  considering  the  kind  of 
mineral  ^substances  which  really  produce,  by  the  industry  of 
man,  the  metals  so  essential  for  his  welfare  and  progress.—  De 
la  Beche's  '  Lecture  before  the  Society  of  Arts  on  the  Exhibition 
0/1851.' 


1.  Cornwall  was  originally  called  Ker- 
nou,  a  term  probably  connected  with  the 
Latin  corou,  a  horn,  in  allusion  to  its 


numerous  promontories  or  projecting 
points. 
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ON  THE  REFORMATION  OF  THE  CALENDAR. 

Amusing.  Instructive.  Proceeds.  Inconveniency. 

Elocution.  Mathematicians.  Preference.  Unanimously. 

Consequence.  Precautions.  Opposition.  Continues. 

Alluded,  Obstacles.  Monopolized.  Discourse. 

Apology.  Introducing.  Incredible.  Ignorance. 

Sapient.  Annihilated.  IMvertingly.  Introduction. 

Inscription.  Ascribed.  Prejudice.  Civilization* 

Lord  Chesterfield's  own  account  of  the  matter  is  extant,  and 
as  it  is  both  amusing  and  instructive,  I  will  venture  to  quote  a 
passage  from  it  of  some  length.  After  mentioning  that  Gregory's 
Reformed  Calendar1  had  been  immediately  received  by  all  the 
Catholic  powers  of  Europe,  and  afterwards  adopted  by  all  the  Pro- 
testant ones,  except  Russia,  Sweden,  and  England,  he  proceeds : 
— "  It  was  not,  in  my  opinion,  very  honourable  for  England  to  re- 
main in  a  gross  and  avowed  error,  especially  in  such  company  ; 
the  inconveniency  of  it  was  likewise  felt  by  all  those  who  had 
foreign  correspondents,  whether  political  or  mercantile.  I  deter- 
mined, therefore,  to  attempt  the  Reformation.  I  consulted  the 
ablest  lawyers  and  the  most  skilful  astronomers,  and  we  cooked  up 
a  bill  for  that  purpose.  Rut  then  my  difficulty  began ;  I  was  to 
bring  in  this  Bill,  which  was  necessarily  composed  of  law  jargon 
and  astronomical  calculations,  to  both  of  which  I  am  an  utter 
stranger.  However,  it  was  absolutely  necessary  to  make  the 
House  of  Lords  think  that  I  knew  something  of  the  matter,  and 
also  make  them  believe  that  they  knew  something  of  it  them- 
selves, which  they  do  not. 

For  my  own  part,  I  could  just  as  soon  have  talked  Celtic 
or  Sclavonian  to  them  as  astronomy,  and  they  would  have 
understood  me  full  as  well ;  so  I  resolved  to  do  better  than 
speak  to  the  purpose,  and  to  please  instead  of  informing  them. 
I  gave  them,  therefore,  only  an  historical  account  of  calendars 
from  the  Egyptian  down  to  the  Gregorian,  amusing  them 
now  and  then  with  little  episodes ;  but  I  was  particularly 
attentive  to  the  choice  of  my  words,  to  the  harmony  and  round- 
ness  of  my  periods,  to  my  elocution,  to  my  action.  This 
succeeded,  and  ever  will  succeed ;  they  thought  I  informed, 
because  I  pleased  them,  and  many  of  them  said  that  I  had  made 
the  whole  very  clear  to  them,  when  God  knows  I  had  not  even 
attempted  it.  Lord  Macclesfield,  who  had  the  greatest  share  in 
forming  the  Bill,  and  who  is  one  of  the  greatest  mathematicians 
and  astronomers  in  Europe,  spoke  afterwards  with  infinite  know- 
ledge and  all  the  clearness  that  so  intricate  a  matter  would 
admit  of ;  but  as  his  words,  his  periods,  and  his  utterance  were 
not  near  so  good  as  mine,  the  preference  was  most  unanimously, 
though  most  unjustly,  given  to  me." 
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In  consequence  of  all  these  pains  and  precautions,  the  Bill 
passed  both  Houses  without  opposition,  and  became  the  law  of 
the  land,  as  it  still  continues  to  be.  I  have  already  alluded  to 
the  obstacles  which  this  great  reform  had  to  encounter,  and 
mentioned  its  reception  by  the  then*  minister,  the  Duke  of  New- 
castle. But  we  are  not  to  suppose  that  such  ignorance  and 
prejudice  were  monopolized  by  statesmen.  There  are  several 
incidents  on  record,  illustrative  of  the  spirit  in  which  the  inno- 
vation was  viewed  by  the  people  ;  and  as  they  contain  a  moral 
lesson  still  greatly  needed,  as  well  as  form  an  amusing  episode  to 
my  rather  dry  discourse,  I  will  make  no  apology  for  introducing 
them.  The  preceding  account  has  endeavoured  to  place  in  a 
clear  light  that  the  whole  reform  consisted  in  a  change  of  names, 
and  it  seems  almost  incredible  that  it  should  have  ever  been 
regarded  otherwise  ;  but  there  is  no  limit  to  the  misconceptions 
of  ignorance.  It  was  imagined  by  some  sapient  heads,  that 
when  Parliament  dropped  from  the  year  the  names  of  eleven 
days,  it  had  actually  annihilated  the  days  themselves. 

This  egregious  blunder  was  divertingly  exhibited  when  the 
son  of  Lord  Macclesfield  stood  a  contested  election  in  Oxford- 
shire, about  three  years  after  the  passing  of  the  Bill,  in  the  in- 
troduction of  which  his  father,  as  we  have  seen,  had  taken  so 
meritorious  and  prominent  a  part.  Absurd  as  the  incident  may 
appear,  even  beyond  the  usual  absurdities  of  elections,  one  of  the 
most  vehement  cries  raised  against  the  son  on  the  occasion  was, 
"  Give  us  back  the  eleven  days  we  have  been  robbed  of." 

This  was  too  good  a  thing  not  to  be  seized  upon  by  the  wits 
of  the  day.  It  has  accordingly  been  immortalized  by  Hogarth, 
who,  in  his  picture  of  the  Election  Feast,  introduced  a  banner 
carried  by  one  of  the  crowd,  bearing  the  inscription,  "  Give  us 
back  our  eleven  days." 

The  foolish  and  disgraceful  blunder  did  not,  however,  stop 
here  ;  it  was  exhibited  on  a  more  solemn  occasion.  When 
Bradley,  the  celebrated  mathematician  and  astronomer  was  some 
years  afterwards  dying  of  a  lingering  illness,  the  common  people 
ascribed  his  sufferings  to  a  judgment  from  heaven  for  having 
had  a  share  in  that  impious  undertaking. 

Thus  it  is  that  almost  every  improvement  has  to  breast  the 

current  of  ignorance  and  prejudice,  and  that  the  cry  of  impiety 

and  irreligion  is  raised  against  the  clearest  advances  in  science 

and  civilization. — Bailey's  *  Discourses  on  Various  Subjects.9 

1.  The  reformation  of  the  Calendar  |  Denmark,  adhered  to  the  Julian  Calen- 

was  effected  by  Pope  Gregory  XIII.  in  dar  till  1700  ;  and  in  England  the  altera- 

1582.   The  Gregorian  Calendar  was  re-  tion  was  successfully  opposed  by  popular 

ceived  immediately  or  shortly  after  its  prejudices  till  1752. 

promulgation  by  all  the  Roman  Catholic  2-  This  use  of  then,  an  adverb,  to 

countries  of  Europe.   The  Pi  o  test  ant  qualify  the  noun  minister,  is  not  very 

siaUs  of  Germany,  and  the  kingdom  of  elegant. 
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INFLUENCE  OF  IMPROVED  TRANSPORT  ON  CIVILIZATION. 


The  art  by  which  the  products  of  labour  and  thought,  and  the 
persons  who  labour  and  think,  are  transferred  from  place  to 
place,  is  more  than  any  other  essential  to  social  advancement. 
Without  it  no  other  art  can  progress.1  A  people  who  does  not 
possess  it  cannot  be  said  to  have  emerged  from  barbarism.  A 
people  who  has  not  made  some  advances  in  it  cannot  yet  have 
risen  above  a  low  state  of  civilization.  Nevertheless,  this  art 
has  been,  of  all  others,  the  latest  in  attaining  a  state  of  perfection, 
so  late  indeed,  that  the  future  historian  of  social  progress  will 
record,  without  any  real  violation  of  truth,  that  its  creation  is 
one  of  the  events  which  have  most  eminently  signalized  the 
present  age  and  generation.  For  although  transport  by  land 
and  water  was  practised  by  our  forefathers,  its  condition  was  so 
immeasurably  below  that  to  which  it  has  been  carried  in  our 
times,  that  a  more  adequate  idea  of  its  actual  state  will  be  con- 
veyed by  calling  it  a  new  art,  than  by  describing  it  as  an 
improvement  on  the  old  one. 

But  if  human  invention  have  been  late  in  directing  its  powers 
to  this  object,  it  must  be  admitted  to  have  nobly  compensated 
for  the  tardiness  of  its  actions  by  the  incomparable  rapidity  of 
advancement  it  has  produced,  when  once  they  have  been  brought 
into  play.  Within  a  hundred  years  more  has  been  accom- 
plished in  facilitating  and  expediting  intercommunication  than 
was  effected  from  the  creation  of  the  world  to  the  middle  of  the 
last  century.  This  statement  may,  perhaps,  appear  strained  and 
exaggerated,  but  it  will  bear  the  test  of  examination. 

The  geographical  conditions  of  the  world,  the  distribution  of 
the  people  who  inhabit  it,  and  the  exclusive  appropriation  of  its 
natural  productions  destined  for  their  use,  to  the  various  countries 
of  which  it  consists,  have  imposed  on  mankind  the  necessity  of 
intercommunication  and  commerce.  Commerce  is  nothing  more 
than  the  interchange  of  the  productions  of  industry  between 
people  and  people.  Such  interchange  presupposes  the  existence 
of  the  art  of  transport  by  land  and  water.  In  proportion  to  the 
perfection  of  this  art  will  be  the  extent  of  commerce. 

A  people  incapable  of  communicating  with  others  must  subsist 
exclusively  upon  the  productions  of  its  own  labour  and  its  own 
soil.  But  nature  has  given  us  desires  after  the  productions  of 
other  soils  and  other  climates.    Besides  this,  the  productions  of 


Transferred. 
Compensated. 
Exclusive. 
Superfluity. 


Emerged. 
Facilitating. 
Imposed. 
Insufficiency. 


Attaining. 
Expediting. 
Exclusively. 
Communicating. 


Conveyed. 
Effected. 
Obtainable. 
Mechanical. 
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each  particular  soil  or  country  are  obtainable  in  superfluity.  They 
are  infinitely  more  in  quantity  than  the  people  by  whom  and 
amidst  whom  they  are  produced  have  need  of ;  while  other  and 
distant  peoples  are  in  a  like  situation,  having  a  superfluity  of 
some  products  and  an  insufficiency  or  a  total  absence  of  others.  The 
people  of  South  Carolina  and  Georgia  have  a  superfluity  of  cotton, 
and  the  people  in  the  West  India  Islands  have  a  superfluity 
of  coffee  and  tobacco ;  the  people  of  Louisiana  have  a  superfluity 
of  sugar ;  the  psople  who  inhabit  the  vast  valley  of  the  Upper 
Mississippi  and  Missouri  have  a  superfluity  of  corn  and  cattle ; 
the  people  of  civilized  Europe  have  a  superfluity  of  the  products 
of  mechanical  labour ;  those  of  F  have  a  superfluity  of  silk 
goods  ;  those  of  England,  of  manufactured  cotton,  porcelain,  and 
hardware.  Each  of  these  various  peoples  is  able  and  willing  to 
supply  the  others  with  those  productions  in  which  themselves 
abound,  and  to  receive  in  exchange  those  of  which  they  stand 
in  need,  and  which  abound  elsewhere.— Labdneb's  *  Railway 
Economy.' 


1.  This  use  of  the  word  progress,  with 
the  accent  on  the  second  syllable,  was 
for  a  long  time  resisted  as  an  American' 


ism,  but  it  may  now  be  considered  esta- 
blished. 


ANALOGIES  BETWEEN  VEGETABLE  AND  ANIMAL  LIFE. 

Excluded.  Reduced.  Exposed.  Artificial. 

Transmit.  Nutriment.  Protect.  Encourage. 

Perspiration.  Precluded.  Distorted.  Obstacles. 

Influenced.  Exhibit.  Succulent.  Divested. 

The  tree,  like  the  animal,  is  not  nourished  by  food  alone ;  air  is 
also  necessary  to  it.  If  this  be  supplied  in  such  extreme  quantities 
as  is  usual  in  exposed  situations,  the  tree  will  suffer  from  the 
action  of  the  cold,  like  a  man  in  an  inclement  climate,  where  he 
is,  indeed,  furnished  with  enough  of  pure  air,  but  where  the  cold 
that  attends  it  deranges  his  organic  system.  In  like  manner,  when 
placed  in  a  situation  where  air  is  excluded,  both  the  vegetable  and 
the  animal  are  reduced  to  a  state  of  suffocation  equally  fatal  to 
their  health,  and,  at  a  certain  period,  to  their  existence.  Both 
productions  of  nature  have,  however,  their  resources  ;— -the  ani- 
mal, exposed  to  a  painful  and  injurious  degree  of  cold,  seeks 
shelter ;  man,  however,  often  condemned  to  face  the  extremity 
of  cold,  supplies  his  want  of  warmth  by  artificial  clothing  ;  and 
the  inferior  animals  in  the  polar  latitudes,  on  the  Himalaya  moun- 
tains, and  so  forth,  are  furnished  by  nature  with  an  additional 
thickness  of  furs,  which  would  be  useless  in  warmer  regions. 

Trees  placed  in  an  exposed  situation  have  also  their  resources ; — 
the  object  being  to  protect  the  sap-vessels,  which  transmit  nutri- 
ment, and  which  lie  betwixt  the  wood  and  the  bark,  the  tree  never 
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fails  to  throw  out,  and  especially  on  the  side  exposed  most  to  the 
blast,  a  thick  coating  of  bark,  designed  to  protect,  and  which 
effectually  does  protect,  the  sap-vessels  and  the  process  of  circu- 
lation to  which  they  are  adapted,  from  the  injury  which  necessa- 
rily must  otherwise  ensue.  Again,  if  the  animal  is  in  danger  of 
suffocation  from  want  of  vital  air,  instead  of  starving  by  being 
exposed  to  its  unqualified  rigour,  instinct  or  reason  directs  the 
sufferer  to  approach  those  apertures  through  which  any  supply 
of  that  necessary  of  human  life  can  be  attained,  and  induces  man, 
at  the  same  time,  to  free  himself  from  any  coverings  which  may 
be  rendered  oppressive  by  the  state  in  which  he  finds  himself. 

Now  it  may  be  easily  proved,  that  a  similar  instinct  to  that 
which  induced  the  unfortunate  sufferers  in  the  Black  Hole  of 
Calcutta  to  struggle  with  the  last  efforts  to  approach  the  solitary 
aperture  which  admitted  air  to  their  dungeon,  and  to  throw  from 
them  their  garments,  in  order  to  encourage  the  exertions  which 
nature^  made  to  relieve  herself  by  perspiration,  is  proper,  also, 
to  the  noblest  of  the  vegetable  tribe.  Look  at  a  wood  or  plan- 
tation which  has  not  been  duly  thinned ;  the  trees  which  exist 
will  be  seen  drawn  up  to  poles,  with  narrow  and  scanty  tops, 
endeavouring  to  make  their  way  towards  such  openings  in  the  sky 
as  might  permit  the  access  of  light  and  air.  If  entirely  precluded 
by  the  boughs  which  have  closed  over  them,  the  weaker  plants 
will  be  found  strangely  distorted  by  attempts  to  get  out  at  a  side 
of  the  plantation  ;  and,  finally,  if  overpowered  in  these  attempts 
by  the  obstacles  opposed  to  them,  they  inevitably  perish.  As 
men  throw  aside  their  garments,  influenced  by  a  close  situation, 
trees,  placed  in  similar  circumstances,  exhibit  a  bark,  thin  and 
beautifully  green  and  succulent,  entirely  divested  of  that  thick, 
coarse,  protecting  substance  which  covers  the  sap-vessels  in  an 
exposed  position. — Sir  W alter  Scott. 

ON  THE  DIFFUSION  OF  KNOWLEDGE. 

Connected.  Diffusion.  Converts.  Universities. 

Abstruse.  Fraction.  Correspondingly.  Adapting. 

Directs.  Consequence.  Invasion.  Hemisphere. 

Gigantic.  Archipelago.  Degrading.  Political. 

There  is  a  change  going  on  in  the  world,  connected  closely  with 
the  progress  of  science,  yet  distinct  from  it,  and  more  important 
than  a  great  part  of  scientific  discoveries  ;  it  is  the  diffusion  of 
existing  knowledge  among  the  mass  of  mankind.  Formerly 
knowledge  was  shut  up  in  convents  and  universities,  and  in 
books  written  in  the  dead  languages,  or  in  books  which,  if  in  the 
living  languages,  were  so  abstruse  and  artificial,  that  only  a  few 
persons  had  access  to  their  meaning ;  and  thus,  the  human  race 
being  considered  as  one  great  intellectual  creature,  a  small  frac- 
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tion  only  of  its  intellect  was  allowed  to  come  into  contact  with 
science,  and,  therefore,  into  activity.  The  progress  of  science  in 
those  times  was  correspondingly  slow,  and  the  evils  of  general 
ignorance  prevailed.  Now,  however,  the  strong  barriers  which 
confined  the  stores  of  wisdom  have  been  thrown  down,  and  a 
flood  is  overspreading  the  earth ;  old  establishments  are  adapting 
themselves  to  the  spirit  of  th«  age ;  new  establishments  are 
arising ;  the  inferior  schools  are  introducing  improved  systems  of 
instruction  ;  and  good  books  are  rendering  every  man's  fireside  a 
school.  From  all  these  causes  there  is  growing  up  an  enlight- 
ened public  opinion,  which  quickens  and  directs  the  progress  of 
every  art  and  science,  and  through  the  medium  of  a  free  press, 
although  overlooked  by  many,  is  now  rapidly  becoming  the 
governing  influence  in  all  the  affairs  of  man.  In  Great  Britain, 
partly,  perhaps,  as  a  consequeuce  of  its  insular  situation,  which 
lessened  among  its  inhabitants  the  dread  of  hostile  invasion,  and 
sooner  formed  them  into  a  united  and  compact  people,  the  pro- 
gress of  enlightened  public  opinion  had  been  more  decided  than 
in  any  other  state.  The  early  consequences  were  more  free 
political  institutions;  and  these  gradually  led  to  greater  and 
greater  mprovements,  until  Britain  became  an  object  of  admira- 
tion among  the  nations.  A  colony  of  her  children,  imbued  with 
her  spirit,  now  occupies  a  magnificent  territory  in  the  new  world 
of  Columbus ;  and  although  it  has  been  independent  as  yet  for 
only  half  a  century,  it  already  counts  more  people  than  Spain, 
and  will  soon  be  second  to  no  nation  on  earth.  The  example  of 
the  Anglo-Americans  has  aided  in  rendering  their  western 
hemisphere  the  cradle  of  many  other  gigantic  states,  all  free,  and 
following,  although  at  a  distance,  the  like  steps.  In  the  still 
more  recently  discovered  continent  of  Australasia,  which  is  nearly 
as  large  as  Europe,  and  is  empty  of  men,  colonization  is  spread- 
ing with  a  rapidity  never  before  witnessed ;  and  that  beautiful 
and  rich  portion  of  the  earth  will  also  soon  be  covered  with  the 
descendants  of  free-born  and  enlightened  Englishmen.  From 
thence,  still  onward,  they,  or  their  institutions,  will  naturally 
spread  over  the  vast  archipelago  of  the  Pacific  Ocean,  a  track 
studded  with  islands  of  Paradise.  Such,  then,  is  the  extraordi- 
nary moment  of  revolution  or  transit  in  which  the  world  at  pre- 
sent exists !  And  where,  we  may  ask  again,  has  the  Creator 
predestined  that  the  progress  shall  cease  ?  Thus  far  al  least  we 
know,  that  he  has  made  our  hearts  rejoice  to  see  the  world  filling 
with  happy  human  beings,  and  to  observe  that  the  increase  of  tho 
sciences  can  make  the  same  spot  maintain  thousands  in  comfort 
and  godlike  elevation  of  mind,  where  with  ignorance  even  hun- 
dreds had  found  but  a  scanty  and  degrading  supply. 
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The  progress  of  knowledge,  which  has  thus  led  from  former 
barbarism  to  present  civilization,  has  gone  on  by  certain  remark- 
able steps  which  it  is  easy  to  point  out ;  and  which  it  is  very 
useful  to  consider,  because  we  thereby  discover  the  nature  of 
human  knowledge,  with  the  relations  and  importance  of  its 
different  branches;  and  we  obtain  great  facilities  for  studying 
science,  and  for  quickening  its  farther  progress. — Arnott'« 
i  Elements  of  Physics: 

INSTRUCTION. 

From  heaven  descend  the  drops  of  dew, 

From  heaven  the  gracious  showers, 
Earth's  winter  aspect  to  renew, 

And  clothe  the  spring  with  flowers ; 
From  heaven  the  beams  of  morning  flow, 

That  melt  the  gloom  of  night ; 
From  heaven  the  evening  breezes  blow, 

Health,  fragrance,  and  delight. 

Like  genial  dew,  like  fertile  showers, 

The  words  of  wisdom  fall, 
Awaken  man's  unconscious  powers, 

Strength  out  of  weakness  call : 
Like  morning  beams  they  strike  the  mind, 

Its  loveliness  reveal ; 
And,  softer  than  the  evening  wind, 

The  wounded  spirit  heal. 

As  dew  and  rain,  as  light  and  air, 

From  heaven  Instruction  came, 
The  waste  of  Nature  to  repair, 

Kindle  a  sacred  flame ; 
A  flame  to  purify  the  earth, 

Exalt  her  sons  on  high, 
And  train  tbem  for  their  second  birth— 

Their  birth  beyond  the  sky. 

Albion !  on  every  human  soul 

By  thee  be  knowledge  shed, 
Far  as  the  ocean-waters  roll, 

Wide  as  the  shores  are  spread : 
Truth  makes  thy  children  free  at  home  ; 

Oh !  that  thy  flag,  unfurled, 
Might  shine,  where'er  thy  children  roam, 

Truth's  banner  round  the  world. 

James  Montgomery. 
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SECTION  VII. 

KELIGIOUS  AND  MORAL. 


THE  BIBLE  AND  ITS  AUTHOR. 

Precepts.  Discourses.  Sagacity.  Perceived. 

Eulogized.  Expiring.  Excruciating.  Attested. 

This  divine  book,  the  only  one  which  is  indispensable  to  the 
Chiistian,  needs  only  to  be  read  with  reflection  to  inspire  love 
for  its  author,  and  the  most  ardent  desire  to  obey  its  precepts. 
Never  did  virtue  speak  so  sweet  a  language  ;  never  was  the  most 
profound  wisdom  expressed  with  so  much  energy  and  simplicity. 
None  can  arise  from  its  perusal  without  feeling  himself  better 
than  he  was  before, 

The  majesty  of  the  Scriptures  strikes  me  with  astonishment, 
and  the  sanctity  of  the  gospel  addresses  itself  to  my  heart. 
Look  at  the  volumes  of  the  philosophers,  with  all  their  pomp  ; 
how  contemptible  do  they  appear  in  comparison  to  this !  Is 
it  possible  that  a  book,  at  once  so  simple  and  sublime,  can  be  the 
work  of  man?  Can  he  who  is  the  subject  of  its  history  be 
himself  a  mere  man  ?  Was  his  the  tone  of  an  enthusiast,  or  of 
an  ambitious  sectary  ?  What  sweetness !  What  purity  in  his 
manners !  What  an  affecting  gracefulness  in  his  instructions ! 
What  sublimity  in  his  maxims !  What  profound  wisdom  in  his 
discourses !  What  presence  of  mind,  what  sagacity  and  propriety 
in  his  answers !  How  great  the  command  over  his  passions ! 
Where  is  the  man,  where  the  philosopher,  who  could  so  live, 
suffer,  and  die,  without  weakness  and  without  ostentation ! 

When  Plato  described  his  imaginary  good  man,  covered  with 
all  the  disgrace  of  crime,  yet  worthy  of  all  the  rewards  of  virtue, 
he  described  exactly  the  character  of  Jesus  Christ.  The  resem- 
blance was  so  striking,  it  could  not  be  mistaken,  and  all  the 
Fathers  of  the  church  perceived  it.  What  prepossession,  what 
blindness,  must  it  be  to  compare  the  son  of  Sophroniscus  to  the 
son  of  Mary !    What  an  immeasurable  distance  between  them ! 

Socrates  dying  without  pain,  and  without  ignominy,  easily 
supported  his  character  to  the  last ;  and  if  his  death,  however 
easy,  had  not  crowned  his  life,  it  might  have  been  doubted 
whether  Socrates,  with  all  his  wisdom,  was  anything  more  than 
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a  mere  sophist.  He  invented,  it  is  said,  the  theory  of  moral 
science ;  others,  however,  had  before  him  put  it  in  practice,  and 
he  had  nothing  to  do  but  to  tell  what  they  had  done,  and  to 
reduce  their  examples  to  precepts.  Aristides  had  been  just, 
before  Socrates  denned  what  justice  was ;  Leonidas  had  died  for 
his  country,  before  Socrates  made  it  a  duty  to  love  one's  country ; 
Sparta  had  been  temj^rate  before  Socrates  eulogized  sobriety ;  and 
before  he  celebrated  the  praises  of  virtue,  Greece  had  abounded 
in  virtuous  men.  But  from  whom  of  all  his  countrymen  could 
Jesus  have  derived  that  sublime  and  pure  morality,  of  which  he 
only  has  given  us  both  the  precept  and  the  example  ?  In  the 
midst  of  the  most  licentious  fanaticism,  the  voice  of  the  subiimest 
wisdom  was  heard,  and  the  simplicity  of  the  most  heroic  virtue 
crowned  one  of  the  humblest  of  all  the  multitude. 

The  death  of  Socrates,  peaceably  philosophizing  with  his  friends, 
is  the  most  pleasant  that  could  be  desired!  That  of  Jesus, 
expiring  in  torments,  outraged,  reviled,  and  execrated  by  a  whole 
nation,  is  the  most  horrible  that  could  be  feared.  Socrates,  in 
receiving  the  cup  of  poison,  blessed  the  weeping  executioner  who 
presented  it ;  but  Jesus,  in  the  midst  of  excruciating  torture, 
prayed  for  his  merciless  tormentors.  Yes !  if  the  life  and  death 
of  Socrates  were  those  of  a  sage,  the  life  and  death  of  Jesus  were 
those  of  a  God.  Shall  we  say  that  the  evangelic  history  is  a 
mere  fiction? — it  does  not  bear  the  stamp  of  fiction,  but  the 
contrary.  The  history  of  Socrates,  which  nobody  doubts,  is  not 
as  well  attested  as  that  of  Jesus  Christ.  Such  an  assertion,  in 
fact,  only  shifts  the  difficulty,  without  removing  it.  It  is  more 
inconceivable  that  a  number  of  persons  should  have  agreed  to 
fabricate  this  book,  than  that  one  only  should  have  furnished  the 
subject  of  it. 

The  Jewish  authors  were  incapable  of  the  diction,  and 
strangers  to  the  morality  contained  in  the  gospel,  the  marks  of 
whose  truths  are  so  striking,  so  perfectly  inimitable,  that  the 
inventor  would  be  a  more  astonishing  man  than  the  hero. — 
Rousseau. 


Virtues  and  discourses  are  like  friends,  necessary  in  all  fortunes  : 
but  those  are  the  best  which  are  friends  in  our  sadnesses,  and 
support  us  in  our  sorrows  and  sad  accidents.  And  in  this  sense  no 
man  that  is  virtuous  can  be  friendless  ;  nor  hath  any  man  reason 
to  complain  of  the  Divine  Providence,  or  accuse  the  public 


OF  CONTENTEDNESS  IN  ALL  ESTATES. 


Infelicity. 
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disorder  of  things,  or  his  own  infelicity,  since  God  hath  ap- 
pointed one  remedy  for  all  the  evils  in  the  world,  and  that  is  a 
contented  spirit ;  for  this  alone  makes  a  man  pass  through  fire, 
and  not  be  scorched  ;  through  seas,  and  not  be  drowned  ;  through 
hunger  and  nakedness,  and  want  nothing.  For  since  all  the 
evil  in  the  world  consists  in  the  disagreeing  between  the  object 
and  the  appetite,  as  when  a  man  hath  what  he  desires  not,  or 
desires  what  he  hath  not,  or  desires  amiss  ;  he  that  composes  his 
spirit  to  the  present  accident,  hath  variety  of  instances  for  bis 
virtue,  but  none  to  trouble  him,  because  his  desires  enlarge  not 
beyond  his  present  fortune :  and  a  wise  man  is  placed  in  the 
variety  of  chances,  like  the  nave  or  centre  of  a  wheel,  in  the  midst 
of  all  the  circumvolutions  and  changes  of  posture,  without 
violence  or  change,  save  that  it  turns  gently  in  compliance  with 
its  changed  parts,  and  is  indifferent  which  part  is  up  and  which 
is  down,  for  there  is  some  virtue  or  other  to  be  exercised,  what- 
ever happens,  either  patience  or  thanksgiving,  love  or  fear, 
moderation  or  humility,  charity  of  contentedness,  and  they  are, 
every  one  of  them,  equally  in  order  to  his  great  end  and 
immortal  felicity  :  and  beauty  is  not  made  by  white  or  red,  by 
black  eyes  and  a  round  face,  by  a  straight  body  and  a  smooth 
skin,  but  by  a  proportion  to  the  fancy.  No  rules  can  make 
amiability  ;  our  minds  and  apprehensions  make  that,  and  so  is 
our  felicity ;  and  we  may  be  reconciled  to  poverty  and  a  low 
fortune,  if  we  suffer  contentedness  and  the  grace  of  God  to  make 
the  proportions. 

For  no  man  is  poor  that  does  not  think  himself  so ;  but  if,  in  a 
full  fortune,  with  impatience  he  desires  more,  he  proclaims  his 
wants  and  his  beggarly  condition.  But  because  this  grace  of 
contentedness  was  the  sum  of  all  the  old  moral  philosophy,  and 
a  great  duty  in  Christianity,  and  of  most  universal  use  in  the 
whole  course  of  our  lives,  and  the  only  instrument  to  ease  the 
burdens  of  the  world  and  the  enmities  of  sad  chances,  it  will  not 
be  amiss  to  press  it  by  the  proper  arguments  by  which  God  hath 
bound  it  upon  our  spirits;  it  being  fastened  by  reason  and 
religion,  by  duty  and  interest,  by  necessity  and  conveniency,  by 
example,  and  by  the  proposition  of  excellent  rewards,  no  less 
than  peace  and  felicity. 

Contentedness  in  all  estates  is  a  duty  of  religion ;  it  is  the 
great  reasonableness  of  complying  with  the  Divine  Providence, 
which  governs  all  the  world,  and  hath  so  ordered  us  in  the 
administration  of  his  great  family.  He  were  a  strange  fool  that 
should  be  angry  because  dogs  and  sheep  need  no  shoes,  and  yet 
himself  is  full  of  care  to  get  some.  God  hath  supplied  those 
needs  to  them  by  natural  provisions,  and  to  thee  by  an  artificial, 
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for  lie  hath  given  thee  reason  to  learn  a  trade,  or  some  means  to 
make  or  buy  them,  so  that  it  only  diners  in  the  manner  of  our 
provision ;  and  which  had  you  rather  want,  shoes  or  reason  ? 

God  is  the  master  of  the  scenes ;  we  must  not  choose  which 
part  we  shall  act.  It  concerns  us  only  to  be  careful  that  we  do  it 
well,  always  saying,  "  If  this  please  God,  let  it  be  as  it  is ;  "  and 
we,  who  pray  that  God's  will  may  be  done  in  earth  as  it  is  in 
heaven,  must  remember  that  the  angels  do  whatsoever  is  com- 
manded them,  and  go  wherever  they  are  sent,  and  refuse  no 
circumstances ;  and  if  their  employment  be  crossed  by  a  higher 
degree,  they  sit  down  in  peace  and  rejoice  in  the  event . 

Keep  the  station  where  God  hath  placed  you,  and  you  shall 
never  long  for  things  without,  but  sit  at  home  feasting  upon  the 
Divine  Providence  and  thy  own  reason,  by  which  we  are  taught 
that  it  is  necessary  and  reasonable  to  submit  to  God. 

Contentedness  in  all  accidents  brings  great  peace  of  spirit,  and 
is  the  great  and  only  instrument  of  temporal  felicity.  It  removes 
the  sting  from  the  accident,  and  makes  a  man  not  to  depend  upon 
chance  and  the  uncertain  dispositions  of  men  for  his  well-being, 
but  only  on  God  and  his  own  spirit.  We  ourselves  make  our 
fortunes  good  or  bad  ;  and  when  God  lets  loose  a  tyrant  upon  us, 
or  a  sickness,  or  scorn,  or  a  lessened  fortune,  if  we  fear  to  die,  or 
know  not  to  be  patient,  or  are  proud,  or  covetous,  then  the 
calamity  sil  s  heavy  on  us.  But  if  we  know  how  to  manage  a 
noble  principle,  and  fear  not  death  so  much  as  a  dishonest  action, 
and  think  impatience  a  worse  evil  than  a  fever,  and  pride  to  be  the 
biggest  disgrace,  and  poverty  to  be  infinitely  desirable  before  the 
torments  of  covetousness,  then  we  who  now  think  vice  to  be  so 
easy,  and  make  it  so  familiar,  and  think  the  cure  so  impossible, 
shall  quickly  be  of  another  mind,  and  reckon  these  accidents 
amongst  things  eligible. 

We  are  in  the  world  like  men  playing  at  tables  ;  the  chance  is 
not  in  our  power,  but  to  play  it  is  ;  and  when  it  is  fallen  we  must 
manage  it  as  we  can ;  and  let  nothing  trouble  us  ;  but  when  we 
do  a  base  action,  or  speak  like  a  fool,  or  think  wickedly — these 
things  God  hath  put  into  our  power  ;  but  concerning  those 
things  which  are  wholly  in  the  choice  of  another  they  cannot 
fall  under  our  deliberation,  and,  therefore,  neither  are  they 
fit  lor  our  passions.  My  fear  may  make  me  miserable,  but  it 
cannot  prevent  what  another  hath  in  his  power  ami  pur- 
pose ;  and  prosperities  can  only  be  enjoyed  by  them  who  fear 
not  at  all  to  lose  them ;  since  the  amazement  and  passion  con- 
cerning the  future  takes  off  all  the  pleasures  of  the  present 
possession.  Therefore,  if  thou  hast  lost  thy  land,  do  not  also 
lose  thy  constancy ;  and  if  thou  must  die  a  little  sooner,  yet  do 
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not  die  impatiently.  For  no  chance  is  evil  to  him  that  is  content, 
and  to  a  man  nothing  is  miserable  unless  it  be  unreasonable. 
No  man  can  make  another  man  to  be  his  slave  unless  he  hath 
first  enslaved  himself  to  life  and  death,  to  pleasure  or  pain,  to 
hope  or  fear :  command  these  passions,  and  you  are  freer  than 
the  Parthian  king. — Abridged  from  Taylor's  4  Holy  Living  J* 


MILTON  ON  HIS  BLINDNESS. 

When  I  consider  how  my  light  is  spent, 

Ere  half  my  days,  in  this  dark  world  and  wide, 

And  that  one  talent  which  is  death  to  hide, 

Lodged  with  me  useless,  though  my  soul  more  bent 

To  serve  therewith  my  Maker,  and  present 

My  true  account,  lest  he  returning  chide  ; 

"  Doth  God  exact  day-labour,  light  denied  P" 

I  fondly  ask  :  But  Patience,  to  prevent 

That  murmur,  soon  replies,  God  doth  not  need 

Either  man's  work  or  his  own  gifts ;  who  best 

Bear  his  mild  yoke,  they  serve  him  best :  his  state 

Is  kingly  ;  thousands  at  his  bidding  speed 

And  post  o'er  land  and  ocean  without  rest ; 

They  also  serve  who  only  stand  and  wait. 

Milton. 


THE  IMMORTALITY  AND  IMPROv  ABILITY  OF  MAN. 

Prospects.  Immortality.  Improvability.  Attached. 

Revelation.  Interference.  Legislation.  Ameliorate. 

Connected.  Offending.  Agency.  Efficacy. 

Indispensable.  Regulate.  Congruous.  Inextinguishable. 

Emphatically.  Longevity.  Indtation.  Utility. 

The  sacred  history  of  the  world,  its  plan,  the  Divine  purposes 
in  human  life,  the  great  truths  and  the  prospects  revealed  to  us 
by  our  Saviour,  seem  to  me  to  be  all  founded  on  the  two  great 
principles  of  our  intellectual  nature — its  immortality  and  its 
improvability.  That  mankind  have  not  been  generally  what 
they  ought  to  be,  no  one  will  dispute  ;  that  they  are  better  than 
they  have  been,  almost,  if  not  quite,  universally,  who  can  study 
history  and  geography  without  perceiving  ?  That  mortality  was 
attached  to  their  earthly  life,  because  they  would  not  obey  their 
Creator,  nor  be  and  do  what  he  commanded  and  counselled,  is 
the  language  of  revelation  at  every  period  of  its  communications. 
That  the  Deity  in  all  His  interferences  and  legislations  has  sought 
to  ameliorate  His  human  race,  by  enjoining  and  desiring  them  to 
live  and  act  in  conformity  with  His  wishes,  is  manifest  to  all  who 
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read  what  has  been  expressed  by  His  authority  and  in  His  name. 
These  facts  and  principles  appear  in  all  the  sacred  writings  before 
our  Saviour  came. 

But  when  He  disclosed  His  purposes  and  instructions,  they 
were  connected,  inseparably,  with  our  improvement  and  immor- 
tality. His  future  kingdom,  the  eternal  world  of  which  we  are 
to  be  inhabitants,  was  presented  by  Him  to  our  view  as  the 
certain  sequel  of  our  present  being ;  and  to  this  the  everlasting 
nature  of  the  soul  has  been  adapted.  But  to  make  this  state 
of  our  existence  as  happy,  as  it  will  be  desirable,  He  called  upon 
us  to  acquire  the  feelings,  the  qualities,  and  the  habits ;  to  adopt 
the  ideas  and  views,  and  to  accustom  ourselves  to  the  practice 
of  the  virtues  and  actions  which  He  enjoined  and  illustrated. 

These  requisitions  attest  the  unprovability  of  our  nature,  for 
if  this  could  not  be  improved  agreeably  to  them,  it  was  useless 
to  teach  them.  His  principle  was,  that  we  were,  in  our  usual 
state,  sinning  and  offending  beings ;  but  that  we  were  convert- 
ible and  alterable  from  this  condition,  into  the  better  state 
which  He  encouraged  us  to  attain,  and  which  would  make 
human  nature  pleasing  to  its  God.  But  this  great  change  can  be 
effectuated  only  by  His  assistance.  This  aid  was  promised  if 
sought  for ;  and  what  He  taught  as  to  the  agency  and  efficacy  of 
the  Holy  Spirit  on  the  human  mind,  and  of  that  spiritual  rege- 
neration which  He  mentioned,  discloses  and  confirms  to  us  the 
fact,  that  improvability  is  the  natural  property  of  every  indi- 
vidual mind ;  and,  therefore,  at  every  period  of  our  life  we  should 
remember  that  the  two  great  certainties  which  are  attached  to 
our  present  personality,  in  its  living  state  on  this  earth,  are  its 
immortality  and  its  improvability ;  and  it  is  indispensable  to  our 
welfare  that  we  should  always  conduct  and  regulate  it  with 
reference  to  these  its  qualities,  which  are  unalienable  from  it ; 
but  which,  being  so,  require  such  a  use  and  course  of  our  present 
life,  as  will  be  consistent  with  them,  and  congruous  with  their 
inextinguishable  reality,  and  promotive  of  their  good  results. 

These  considerations  present  to  us  one  vast  advantage  of 
lengthened  life,  to  which  every  one  may  make  it  conducive,  and 
which  attaches  to  it  a  value  so  inestimable  as  to  be  an  object  for 
our  earnest  desire ;  this  is,  that  the  longer  we  live  the  more 
improvements  we  may  acquire  in  our  present  state  of  being,  and 
the  more  advanced  we  then  shall  be  in  that  progression  and 
melioration  of  our  nature,  to  which  the  inspired  Christian 
teachers  so  emphatically  invite  us. 

Age  and  longevity  are  peculiarly  favourable  to  these  results, 
and  have  been  designed  to  be  so.  The  excitements  of  those 
passions  and  appetites  which,  in  younger  life,  create  a  contest 
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between  inclination  and  duty,  have  then  ceased  or  become  feeble, 
and  are  more  easily  governed.  Our  impulsive  projects,  hopes, 
and  activities,  have  subsided  into  sober  reasoning  and  experienced 
judgment.  The  world  around  us  has  lost  much  of  that  enchant- 
ment which  so  much  fascinates  in  its  first  novelties,  and  in  the 
delusive  expectations  which  it  excites.  What  we  have  ardently- 
wished,  we  have  by  that  time  attained,  or  have  relinquished  as 
either  unattainable  or  undesirable.  The  mind  is,  therefore,  less 
agitated  and  deceived ;  so  much  of  its  term  of  existence  here 
has  been  passed,  that  our  common  sense  counsels  us  to  look 
more  steadily  on  our  next  state  of  being,  and  to  be  doing  what- 
ever will  most  tend  to  make  that  safe  and  comfortable  to  us. 

But  when  these  feelings  and  thoughts  really  predominate  in 
our  mind  and  occupy  our  attention,  in  any  proportion  to  their 
just  claims  upon  us,  and  to  their  insuppressible  importance,  then 
every  year  of  added  life  brings  with  it  the  opportunity,  the 
scene,  the  incitation,  and  the  means  for  the  further  improve- 
ments which  we  need,  and  which  will  be  so  richly  profitable  to 
us  hereafter,  as  we  enlarge  their  amount ;  no  one  can  live  longer 
with  these  ideas  and  on  these  principles,  but  he  will  have  reason 
to  perceive  and  to  acknowledge  that  every  additional  year  has 
been  a  paternal  benefaction  to  him. 

Such  results  will  give  longevity  an  utility,  and  a  charm, 
which  will  make  it  one  of  the  noblest  blessings  we  can  receive. 
The  .parable  of  the  "  Talents  "  intimates  that  the  greater  im- 
provements we  acquire  and  use  in  this  life,  the  grander  will  be  the 
benediction  conferred  in  the  next. — Turner's  *  Sacred  History.9 

THE  LORD'S  PRAYER. 

Superfluous.  Paternoster.  Devout.  Committed. 

Repeat.  Contradict.  Construct.  Gifts. 

The  remark  may  seem  superfluous,  but  it  is  not  so.  The  Pater- 
noster is  not,  as  some  fancy,  the  easiest,  most  natural,  of  all 
devout  utterances.  It  may  be  committed  to  memory  quickly, 
but  it  is  slowly  learned  by  heart.  Men  may  repeat  it  over  ten 
times  in  an  hour  ;  but  to  use  it  when  it  is  most  needed,  to  know 
what  it  means,  to  believe  it,  yea,  not  to  contradict  it  in  the  very 
act  oi  praying  it,  not  to  construct  our  prayers  upon  a  model  the 
most  unlike  it  possible — this  is  hard ;  this  is  one  of  the  highest 
gifts  which  God  can  bestow  upon  us  ;  nor  can  we  look  to  receive 
it  without  others  that  we  may  wish  for  less ;  sharp  suffering,  a 
sense  of  wanting  a  home,  a  despair  of  ourselves. — Maurice  '  On 
the  Lord's  Prayer: 
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THE  PROPER  USE  AND  EXCELLENCY  OF  REASON. 

Perform.  Contemplate.  Profitable.  Beneficial. 

Debase.  Excellent.  Immense.  Consequence. 

Enormous.  Indecency.  Privilege.  Expediteth. 

The  proper  work  of  man,  the  grand  drift  of  human  life,  is  to 
follow  reason  (that  noble  spark  kindled  in  us  from  heaven  ;  that 
princely  and  powerful  faculty  which  is  able  to  reach  so  lofty 
objects,  and  to  achieve  so  mighty  works) ;  not  to  soothe  fancy, 
that  brutish,  shallow,  and  giddy  power,  able  to  perform  nothing 
worthy  much  regard.  "We  are  not"  (even  Cicero  could  tell  us) 
"  born  for  play  and  jesting ;  but  for  severity,  and  the  study  of 
graver  and  greater  affairs."  Yes,  we  were  purposely  designed, 
and  fitly  framed,  to  understand  and  contemplate,  to  affect  and 
delight  in,  to  undertake  and  pursue,  most  noble  and  worthy 
things ;  to  be  employed  in  business,  considerably  profitable  to 
ourselves  and  beneficial  to  others ;  we  do,  therefore,  strangely 
debase  ourselves  when  we  do  strongly  bend  our  minds  to,  or  set 
our  affections  upon,  such  toys. 

Especially  to  do  so  is  unworthy  of  a  Christian ;  that  is,  of  a 
person  who  is  advanced  to  so  high  a  rank  and  so  glorious  rela- 
tions, who  hath  so  excellent  objects  of  his  mind  and  affections 
presented  before  him,  and  so  excellent  rewards  for  his  care  and 
pains  proposed  to  him ;  who  is  engaged  in  affairs  of  so  worthy  a 
nature  and  so  immense  consequence.  For  him  to  be  zealous 
about  quibbles,  for  him  to  be  ravished  with  puny  conceits  and 
expressions,  it  is  a  wondrous  oversight  and  an  enormous  inde- 
cency. 

He,  indeed,  that  prefers  any  faculty  to  reason,  disclaims  the 
privilege  of  being  a  man,  and  understands  not  the  worth  of  his 
own  nature;  he  that  prizes  any  quality  beyond  virtue  and 
goodness,  renounces  the  title  of  a  Christian,  and  knows  not  how 
to  value  the  dignity  of  his  profession.  It  is  these  two,  reason 
and  virtue,  in  conjunction,  which  produce  all  that  is  considerably 
good  and  great  in  the  world.  Fancy  can  do  little,  doeth  never 
anything  well,  except  as  directed  and  wielded  by  them.  Do 
pretty  conceits  or  humorous  talk  carry  on  any  business  or 
perform  any  work  ?  No,  they  are  ineffectual  and  fruitless  ; 
often  they  disturb,  but  they  never  despatch  anything  with  good 
success.  It  is  simple  reason,  as  dull  and  dry  as  it  seemeth, 
which  expcditeth  all  the  grand  affairs,  which  accomplisheth  all 
the  mighty  works,  that  wo  see  done  in  the  world.  In  truth, 
therefore,  as  one  diamond  is  worth  numberless  bits  of  glass,  so 
one  solid  reason  is  worth  innumerable  fancies ;  one  grain  of  true 
science  and  sound  wisdom  in  real  worth  and  use  doth  outweigh 
loads,  if  any  loads  can  be,  of  freakish  wit.    To  rate  things 
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otherwise,  doth  argue  great  weakness  of  judgment  and  fondness 
of  mind.  So  to  conceit  of  this  way  signifieth  a  weak  mind,  and 
much  to  delight  therein  rendereth  it  so  ;  nothing  more  debaseth 
the  spirit  of  a  man,  or  more  rendereth  it  light  and  trifling. — 
Babbow'8  'Sermon  against  Foolish  Talking  and  Jesting* 


AN  EXPOSITION  OF  THE  TENTH  COMMANDMENT. 

Comprehensive.       Recapitulatory.       Blasphemies.  Depriving. 
Abstain.  Inclinations.  "         Repress.  Damage. 

Restraining.  Exterior  Extended.  Import. 

The  tenth  commandment  is  comprehensive,  and  recapitulatory, 
as  it  were,  of  the  rest,  concerning  our  neighbour,  prescribing 
universal  justice  toward  him  (whence  St.  Mark,  it  seems,  meaneth 
to  render  it  in  one  word,  by  deprive  not  or  bereave  not  your 
neighbour  of  anythingV;  and  this  not  only  in  outward  deed  and 
dealing,  but  in  inwara  thought  and  desire,  the  spring  whence 
they  do  issue  forth  (for  from  the  heart,  as  our  Saviour  teacheth, 
do  proceed  evil  thoughts,  murders,  adulteries,  fornications,  thefts, 
false- witness,  blasphemies).  We  are  obliged  to  be  so  far  from 
depriving  our  neighbour  of  any  good  thing  belonging  to  him,  that 
we  are  not  so  much  as  to  wish  or  desire  it ;  not  only  to  abstain 
from  injurious  action,  but  to  repress  covetous  inclinations  : 
wherein  is  also  implied,  that  we  should  have  a  delight  and  com- 
placence in  our  neighbour's  good ;  not  envying  him  any  enjoy- 
ment ;  being  in  our  minds  content  with  the  portion  God  pleaseth 
to  vouchsafe  us ;  and  entirely  trusting  in  him,  that  he  will 
supply  us  with  what  is  needful  or  befitting  to  us,  without  the 
damage  of  our  neighbour.  Thus  God's  law  is,  as  St.  Paul  ob- 
served, spiritual ;  not  only  restraining  exterior  acts,  but  regu- 
lating our  inmost  thoughts,  quelling  all  inordinate  appetites  and 
affections  of  heart  within  us  ;  the  which  may  be  extended  so  as 
to  respect  not  only  matters  of  justice  toward  our  neighbours,  but 
all  objects  whatever  of  our  practice  ;  so  as  to  import  that  which 
in  the  Christian  law  is  so  frequently  enjoined  us  as  the  life  of 
our  religion ;  circumcising  our  hearts,  crucifying  the  flesh  with  its 
passions  and  desires,  mortifying  our  earthly  members,  putting  to 
death  by  the  Spirit  the  deeds  of  the  body,  putting  off  the  old 
man  which  is  corrupted  according  to  the  deceitful  lusts.  Thou 
shalt  not  unlawfully  or  irregularly  desire,  doth,  according  to  the 
spiritual  intent,  import  all  this. 

I  have  done :  and  shall  only  add,  that  the  sum  and  end  of 
these  and  all  other  good  laws,  of  all  religion  and  all  our  duty,  is 
(as  we  arc  often  taught  in  the  New  Testament)  comprised  in 
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those  two  rules,  of  loving  God  with  all  our  heart,  and  loving  our 
neighbour  as  ourselves ;  seriously  and  honestly  attending  "unto 
which,  we  can  hardly  fail  of  knowing  what  in  any  case  our  duty 
is.  It  remains  that  we  employ  our  best  care  and  endeavour  on 
the  conscientious  practice  thereof ;  imploring  therewith  the 
assistance  of  God's  grace,  and  that  good  Spirit  which  God  hath 
most  graciously  promised  to  those  who  duly  ask  it,  by  which 
alone  we  can  be  enabled  to  keep  God's  commandments :  to 
Him  be  all  glory  and  praise. — Barrow's  'Exposition  of  the 
DeccUogue.* 


A  MIXTURE  OF  ERROR  DOES  NOT  INVALIDATE 

RELIGION. 

Prevailed.  Dogmatical.  Asseverations.  Inexplicable 

Exhibited.  Indelible.  Obliterate.  Perversions 

Contradictions.        Implicit.  Sublimity.  Memorial.  * 

Solemnity.  Elevation.  Conveyed.  Visions 

Recognise.  Unite.  Superstitions.  Moralities. 

"Examine,"  says  Mr.  Hume,  "the  religious  principles  which 
have  prevailed  in  the  world.  You  will  scarcely  be  persuaded  that 
they  are  anything  but  sick  men's  dreams  ;  or,  perhaps,  will  re- 
gard them  more  as  the  playsome  whimsies  of  monkeys  in  human 
shape,  than  the  serious,  positive,  dogmatical  asseverations  of  a 
being,  who  dignifies  himself  with  the  name  of  rational."  "  To 
oppose  the  torrent  of  scholastic  religion  by  such  feeble  maxims  as 
these,  « that  it  is  impossible  for  the  same  thing  to  be  and  not  to 
be « that  the  whole  is  greater  than  a  part  ;*  « that  two  and 
three  make  five,'  is  pretending  to  stop  the  ocean  with  a  bulrush." 
But  what  is  the  inference  to  which  we  are  led  by  these  observ- 
ations ?  Is  it,  to  use  the  words  of  this  ingenious  writer,  "  that 
the  whole  is  a  riddle,  an  enigma,  an  inexplicable  mystery ;  and 
that  doubt,  uncertainty,  and  suspense  appear  the  only  result  of 
our  most  accurate  scrutiny  concerning  the  subject  ?"  Or  should 
not  rather  the  melancholy  histories,  which  he  has  exhibited  of 
the  follies  and  caprices  of  superstition,  direct  our  attention  to 
those  sacred  and  indelible  characters  on  the  human  mind,  which 
all  these  perversions  of  reason  are  unable  to  obliterate  ;  like  that 
image  of  himself,  which  Phidias  wished  to  perpetuate  by  stamp- 
ing it  so  deeply  on  the  buckler  of  his  Minerva,  "  Ut  nemo  delete 
posset  aut  diveUere,  qui  totam  statuam  non  imminueret"1  In 
truth,  the  more  striking  the  contradictions,  and  the  more  ludi- 
crous the  ceremonies  to  which  the  pride  of  human  reason  has  thus 
been  reconciled,  the  stronger  is  our  evidence  that  religion  has  a 
foundation  in  the  nature  of  man. 

When  the  greatest  of  modern  philosophers  declares  that  "  he 
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would  rather  believe  all  the  fables  in  the  Legend,  and  the 
Talmud,  and  the  Alcoran,  than  that  this  universal  frame  is 
without  mind,"  he  has  expressed  the  same  feeling  which,  in 
all  ages  and  nations,  has  led  good  men,  unaccustomed  to  reason- 
ing, to  an  implicit  faith  in  the  creed  of  their  infancy  ;  a  feeling 
which  affords  an  evidence  of  the  existence  of  the  Deity,  incom- 
parably more  striking  than  if,  unmixed  with  error  and  unde- 
bascd  by  superstition,  this  most  important  of  all  principles  had 
commanded  the  universal  assent  of  mankind.  Where  are  the 
other  truths,  in  the  whole  circle  of  the  sciences,  which  are  so 
essential  to  human  happiness  as  to  procure  an  easy  access,  not 
only  for  themselves,  but  for  whatever  opinions  may  happen  to 
be  blended  with  them?  Where  are  the  truths  so  venerable 
and  commanding,  as  to  impart  their  own  sublimity  to  every 
trifling  memorial  which  recalls  them  to  our  remembrance  ;  to 
bestow  solemnity  and  elevation  on  every  mode  of  expression 
by  which  they  are  conveyed  ;  and  which,  in  whatever  scene  they 
have  habitually  occupied  the  thoughts,  consecrate  every  object 
which  it  presents  to  our  senses,  and  the  very  ground  we  have 
been  accustomed  to  tread  ? 

To  attempt  to  weaken  the  authority  of  such  impressions  by  a 
detail  of  the  endless  variety  of  forms  which  they  derive  from 
casual  associations,  is  surely  an  employment  unsuitable  to  the 
dignity  of  philosophy.  To  the  vulgar  it  may  be  amusing,  in  this 
as  in  other  instances,  to  indulge  their  wonder  at  what  is  new  or 
uncommon  ;  but  to  the  philosopher  it  belongs  to  perceive,  under 
all  these  various  disguises,  the  workings  of  the  same  common 
nature ;  and  in  the  superstitions  of  Egypt,  no  less  than  in  the 
lofty  visions  of  Plato,  to  recognise  the  existence  of  those  moralities 
which  unite  the  heart  of  man  to  the  Author  of  his  being. — 
Stewart's  1  Elements  of  the  Philosophy  of  the  Human  Mind: 

1.  "So  that  no  one  could  erase  or  tear  it  away  without  destroying  the  whole 
statue." 


WHAT  IS  FORETOLD  IN  PROPHECY. 

Prophetical.  Credible.  Visionary.  Symbolical. 

Predictions.  Convulsed.  Ultimately.  Progressively. 

Diffused.  IMspereiona.  I^apse.  Erected. 

Conflagration.  Constructed.  Promoting.  Illumination. 

Regeneration.  Omnipotent.  Retarding.  Social. 

In  prophetical  history  we  cannot  trace  the  minute  circumstances 
which  may  accompany  certain  important  events,  as  we  can  do  in 
relation  to  the  occurrences  of  past  ages,  when  related  by  credible 
historians.  We  can  perceive  only  some  of  the  grand  leading 
features  of  those  future  scenes  which  are  portrayed  in  the  writings 
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of  the  prophets,  which  are  sometimes  exhibited  in  visionary  and 
symbolical  representations.  But  the  general  characteristics  of 
the  events  predicted  may,  in  most  instances,  be  clearly  perceived. 
The  following  are  some  of  the  events  in  prophetical  history  in 
which  we  are  interested,  and  which  may  be  oMstinctiy  traced  in 
the  predictions  of  the  ancient  prophets.  That  the  wars  and  de- 
vastations which  have  hitherto  convulsed  the  kingdoms  of  the 
earth  shall  ultimately  cease ; — that  swords  shall  be  "  beaten  into 
ploughshares,  and  spears  into  pruning-hooks,"  and  that  the 
nations  "  shall  delight  themselves  in  an  abundant  peace  — that 
"  the  kingdoms  of  this  world  shall  become  the  kingdoms  of  our 
Lord  and  of  His  Messiah  ;" — that  "  the  Gospel  shall  be  preached 
to  all  the  nations  of  the  earth;" — that  the  veil  of  ignorance  shall 
be  withdrawn  from  the  benighted  nations,  and  the  light  of  Divine 
truth  be  progressively  diffused,  till  "  the  earth  be  full  of  the 
knowledge  of  Jehovah,  as  the  waters  cover  the  sea ;" — that  "  all 
kings  shall  fall  down  before  Messiah,  and  all  nations  serve  him, 
and  the  whole  earth  be  filled  with  his  glory  ;"  and  that  "  righte- 
ousness and  praise  shall  spring  forth  before  all  nations ;" — that 
"  the  earth  shall  yield  its  increase,"  and  its  desolate  wastes  he 
cultivated  and  inhabited  ;  and  that  "  every  man  shall  sit  under 
his  vine  and  fig-tree,"  without  the  least  fear  of  annoyance,  for  at 
that  period  "  there  shall  be  nothing  to  hurt  or  destroy,  saith  the 
Lord ;" — that  the  Jews  shall  be  recalled  from  their  wanderings 
and  dispersions  among  the  nations,  and  be  amalgamated  with  the 
Christian  church,  and  probably  reinstated  in  the  possession  of  the 
land  of  their  fathers ; — that  "  the  idols  of  the  nations  will  be 
abolished,  and  cast  to  the  moles  and  to  the  bats  ;"— that  the 
Christian  church  shall  ultimately  be  united  in  one  harmonious 
society,  and  "  the  name  of  the  Lord  be  One  throughout  all  the 
earth  ;" — that  the  happy  era  when  these  events  shall  be  realized 
will  continue  during  a  lapse  of  ages,  after  Antichrist  and  the 
false  prophet  that  deceived  the  nations  shall  have  fallen  to  rise 
no  more ; — that  after  the  enemies  of  the  church  are  destroyed, 
and  the  designs  of  the  Divine  administration  with  regard  to  this 
world  are  accomplished,  the  "  great  white  throne  shall  be  erected, 
the  dead,  both  small  and  great,  shall  stand  before  him  who  sits 
upon  it ;  all  that  are  in  their  graves  shall  hear  the  voice  of  the 
Son  of  God  and  shall  come  forth ;"  and  "  they  shall  be  judged 
every  man  according  to  his  works." 

The  physical  constitution  of  our  globe  will  undergo  an  im- 
portant change ;  "  the  aerial  heavens  shall  pass  away  with  a 
mighty  noise;  the  elements  shall  melt  with  fervent  heat,  the 
earth  also  and  the  works  that  are  therein  shall  be  burned  up  ;" 
and  from  the  ashes  of  the  conflagration  new  heavens  and  a  new 
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earth  will  be  constructed  and  arranged,  wherein  righteousness 
shall  for  ever  dwell.  The  fates  of  all  the  thousands  of  millions 
of  the  race  of  Adam  will  then  be  determined,  a  new  and  higher 
series  of  events  will  commence,  and  the  righteous  shall  be  trans- 
ported into  the  regions  of  bliss,  to  be  "  for  ever  with  the  Lord," 
and  shall  *'  shine  forth  as  the  sun  in  the  kingdom  of  their  Father, 
and  as  the  stars  for  ever  and  ever." 

Such  are  some  of  the  facts  of  prophetical  history  which  are  yet 
to  be  realized ;  and  from  the  statement  now  made,  it  appears 
that  they  are  far  more  sublime,  interesting,  and  important,  than 
any  events  which  have  yet  happened  in  the  moral  government  of 
God  during  the  generations  that  are  past.  And  as  wtf  ought  to 
learn  instruction  from  the  records  of  the  past  dispensations  of  the 
Almighty  towards  the  church  and  the  world,  so  we  ought  to  learn 
wisdom  as  to  our  duty  in  reference  to  the  predicted  events  that 
are  yet  to  take  place  in  the  future  ages  of  time.  As  man  is  an 
agent  in  the  hand  of  God  in  accomplishing  his  providential  pur- 
poses, so  we  ought  to  consider  whether,  by  our  conduct,  we  are 
attempting  to  frustrate  the  designs  of  the  Almighty,  or  are 
"  workers  together  with  Him"  in  fulfilling  His  gracious  purposes, 
and  promoting  the  illumination  and  regeneration  of  the  world. 
If  we  are  abettors  of  war,  slavery,  tyranny,  oppression,  and  in- 
justice, we  are  frustrating,  so  far  as  in  our  power,  the  plans  of  the 
Omnipotent,  and  retarding  the  approach  of  the  millennial  era.  If 
we  are  engaged  in  every  branch  of  holy  activity,  doing  what  in 
us  lies  to  dispel  the  mists  of  ignorance,  to  diffuse  useful  know- 
ledge among  all  ranks,  to  undermine  and  correct  the  evils  which 
have  crept  into  the  social  system,  to  establish  institutions  for  the 
moral  and  intellectual  instruction  of  the  young,  to  promote 
u  Peace  on  earth  and  good-will  among  men,"  and  to  diffuse 
Divine  truth  around  us  in  our  native  land,  and  among  the  be- 
nighted tribes  of  the  heathen  world,  then  are  we  co-operating 
with  the  Divine  administration,  and  hastening  forward  the  period 
when  Peace  shall  reign  triumphant  over  the  nations,  when  the 
knowledge  of  the  Lord  shall  be  diffused  over  the  world,  and 
"  the  whole  earth  be  filled  with  his  glory."— Dick's  4  Christian 
Philosopher* 


HASP  OF  PROPHECY. 

Sweet  is  the  harp  of  prophecy  ;  too  sweet 
Not  to  be  wronged  by  a  mere  mortal  touch : 
Nor  can  the  wonders  it  records  be  sung 
To  meaner  music,  and  not  suffer  loss. 
But  when  a  poet,  or  when  one  like  me, 
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Happy,  to  rove  among  poetic  flowers, 
Though  poor  in  skill  to  rear  them,  lights  at  last 
On  some  fair  theme,  some  theme  divinely  fair, 
Such  is  the  impulse  and  the  spur  he  feels 
To  give  it  praise  proportioned  to  its  worth, 
That  not  to  attempt  it,  arduous  as  he  deems 
The  labour,  were  a  task  more  arduous  still. 

0  scenes  surpassing  fahle,  and  yet  true, 
Scenes  of  accomplished  bliss !  which  who  can  sec, 
Though  but  in  distant  prospect,  and  not  feel 
His  soul  refreshed  with  foretaste  of  the  joy  ? 
Rivers  of  gladness  water  all  the  earth, 
And  clothe  all  climes  with  beauty ;  the  reproach 
Of  barrenness  is  past.    The  fruitful  field 
Laughs  with  abundance ;  and  the  land,  once  lean, 
Or  fertile  only  in  its  own  disgrace, 
Exults  to  see  its  thistly  curse  repealed. 
The  various  seasons  woven  into  one, 
And  that  one  season  an  eternal  spring, 
The  garden  fears  no  blight,  and  needs  no  fence, 
For  there  is  none  to  covet ;  all  are  full. 
The  lion,  and  the  leopard,  and  the  bear, 
Graze  with  the  fearless  flocks  ;  all  bask  at  noon 
Together,  or  all  gambol  in  the  shade 
Of  the  same  grove,  and  drink  one  common  stream. 
Antipathies  are  none.    No  foe  to  man 
Lurks  in  the  serpent  now  ;  the  mother  sees, 
And  smiles  to  see,  her  infant's  playful  hand 
Stretched  forth  to  dally  with  the  crested  worm, 
To  stroke  his  azure  neck,  or  to  receive 
The  lambent  homage  of  his  arrowy  tongue. 
All  creatures  worship  man,  and  all  mankind 
One  Lord,  one  Father.    Error  has  no  place  : 
That  creeping  pestilence  is  driven  away  ; 


No  passion  touches  a  discordant  string, 
But  all  is  harmony  and  love.  Disease 
Is  not :  the  pure  and  uncontaminated  blood 
Holds  its  due  course,  nor  fears  the  frost  of  age. 
One  song  employs  all  nations  ;  and  all  cry, 
"  Worthy  the  Lamb,  for  he  was  slain  for  us !" 
The  dwellers  in  the  vales  and  on  the  rocks 
Shout  to  each  other,  and  the  mountain  tops 
From  distant  mountains  catch  the  flying  joy  ; 
Till,  nation  after  nation  taught  the  strain, 


The  breath'  of  heaven  has  chased  it. 
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Earth  rolls  the  rapturous  Hosannah  round. 
Behold  the  measure  of  the  promise  filled  ; 
Sec  Salem  built,  the  labour  of  a  God ! 
Bright  as  a  sun  the  sacred  city  shines  ; 
All  kingdoms  and  all  princes  of  the  earth 
Flock  to  that  light,  the  glory  of  all  lands 
Flows  into  her  ;  unbounded  is  her  joy, 
And  endless  her  increase.    Thy  rams  are  there, 
Nebaioath,  aud  the  flocks  of  Kedar  there  ; 
The  looms  of  Ormus,  and  the  mines  of  Ind, 
And  Saba's  spicy  groves,  pay  tribute  there. 
Praise  is  in  all  her  gates ;  upon  her  walls, 
And  in  her  streets,  and  in  her  spacious  courts, 
Is  heard  salvation.    Eastern  Java  there 
Kneels  with  the  native  of  the  farthest  west ; 
And  ./Ethiopia  spreads  abroad  the  hand, 
And  worships.    Her  report  has  travelled  forth 
Into  all  lands.    From  every  clime  they  come 
To  see  thy  beauty  and  to  share  thy  joy, 
0  Zion  1  an  assembly  such  as  earth 
Saw  never,  such  as  heaven  stoops  down  to  see. 

CowrEB. 

THE  VALUE  OF  THE  BIBLE. 

Attracted.  Deficient  External.  Characters. 

Kradition.  Collect.  Analysis.  Incomprehensible. 

Penetrates.  Contemplation.      Antiquarian.  Emotions. 

Natural  history  has  never  attracted  me.  I  am  deficient  in  the 
power  of  fixing  my  attention  upon  external  characters.  Anti- 
quarian researches,  however,  charmed  me  at  an  early  period  of 
my  life,  and  it  is  this  which  now  constitutes  my  real  study. 
Man,  at  an  earlier  period  of  his  existence,  showed  more  exalted- 
ness  and  simplicity,  more  profoundness  and  freedom  from  their 
artificiality  in  his  thoughts  and  emotions,  and  also  in  the  lan- 
guage in  which  he  clothed  them.  We  certainly  cannot  arrive  at 
the  full  and  perfect  appreciation  of  this  truth  by  any  other  means 
than  by  such  an  amount  of  erudition  as  is  only  to  be  acquired  by 
painful  application,  which  robs  us  of  much  time  from  our  more 
mechanical  occupations.  But  this  has  its  peculiar  charm,  or  at 
least  the  difficulty  may  be  easily  conquered  if  we  are  accustomed 
to  patient  research  and  labour.  The  books  of  the  Old  Testament 
belong  to  the  purest,  strongest,  and  most  beautiful  of  those  voices 
which  have  reached  us  from  hoary  antiquity ;  and  we  never 
sufficiently  thank  our  language  that  they  should  have  lost  so 
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little  either  of  force  or  truth  in  the  translation.1  I  have  often 
contemplated  with  pleasure  the  fact  that  it  was  possible  to  collect 
so  much  that  is  great,  beautiful,  and  various  as  we  find  in  the 
Bible,  that  is,  in  the  books  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament. 
Even  if  this  were  the  only  book  in  the  hands  of  the  people,  as  is 
the  case  with  us,  they  would  possess  in  it  an  entire  analysis  of 
human  nature,  whether  in  relation  to  its  poetry,  philosophy,  or 
history ;  and  all  so  perfect  that  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  a 
single  intellect  or  mental  disposition  which  could  not  find  a  cor- 
responding accord  in  its  contents.  Besides  it  contains  but  little 
so  incomprehensible  as  to  be  beyond  a  common  average  amount 
of  understanding.  The  man  of  greater  acquirements  only  pene- 
trates farther  into  its  interior  sense,  but  no  one  can  turn  away 
unsatisfied  from  its  contemplation. — Humboldt's  '  Letters.' 

1.  Humboldt  refers,  of  course,  to  the  to  be  loved  and  prized  for  this —as  for  a 

German  translation  ot  the  Bible,  but  his  thousand  other  things,— that  it  has  pre- 

observations  are  quite  as  applicable  to  served  a  purity  of  meaning  to  many  terms 

our  own.   "  Our  version  of  the  Bible  is  of  natural  objects,  kc.  kc.— Coleridge. 

THE  SPIRIT  BEFORE  FORM  IN  MATTERS  OF  RELIGION. 

External.  Conduce.  Sympathy.  Fanes. 

Evoking.  Aspirations.  Combined.  Carnal. 

Architecture.  Contrite.  Adjuncts.  Propitiated. 

Ascends.  Fabric.  Altar.  Vestments. 

The  mind  of  man  is  infirm  ;  and  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  it  is 
not  wise.  I  believe  it  to  be  wise,  to  take  advantage  of  such 
external  aids  as  may  conduce  to  raise,  to  sustain,  and  to  give  it 
readier  sympathy  with  the  subjects  which  mingle  with  our 
worship.  It  scarce  can  happen  that  we  stand  in  some  one  of 
those  mighty  fanes  which  the  piety  of  man  has  raised  wherein 
God  may  be  worshipped,  and  not  feel  a  power  irresistible  de- 
scending upon  us,  quelling  what  is  unquiet  and  earthly,  evoking 
unwonted  impressions  and  aspirations,  and  linking  us  unto  heaven 
and  its  intelligences.  Nor  can  it  be  doubted  that  those  who  have 
a  temperament  attuned  to  music,  may  feel  their  sense  of  praise 
to  have  greater  scope  when  permitted  to  utter  it  in  combined  and 
glorious  harmonies.  I  counsel  not  then  against,  neither  do  I 
speak  against  the  help  of  such  external  circumstances  as  may 
awaken  our  poor,  carnal,  trammelled,  and  far  too  sluggard  hearts, 
and  may  induce  the  spirit  in  which  prayer  should  be  offered  ;  but 
I  counsel  moderation  in  these  matters.  I  would  have  you  aware 
of  the  danger  which  always  has  beset,  and  always  will  beset, 
an  elaborate  external  worship ;  the  danger  that  you  rest  in  the 
performance,  and  forget  the  object  of  worship ;  the  danger  that  you 
study  rather  the  gratification  of  your  senses,  of  your  eye,  and  of 
your  ear,  and  are  led  away  to  forget  that  the  real  act  of  worship 
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is  the  lowly  reverence  of  the  heart  before  God.  I  desire  you, 
then,  to  know  the  proper  place  and  connection  of  these  things. 
They  have  reference  only  to  our  own  feelings  or  imperfections. 
God  neither  demands  nor  wants  them.  With  God  it  is  neither 
sinful  not  to  care  for  architecture,  nor  for  painting,  nor  for  music. 
He  demands  only,  what  all  may  bring  to  him,  however  they  may- 
be ignorant  of  architecture,  or  of  painting,  or  of  music,  the  con- 
trite, tender,  and  believing  heart.  And  to  think  or  to  teach  that 
these  adjuncts  be  necessary  to  acceptable  worship  ;  to  think  or  to 
teach  that  God  may  be  more  or  less  propitiated  by  them  ;  that 
God  is  more  or  less  interested  in  them;  that  God  can  be 
won  more  by  song  than  by  speech,  or  can  be  better  pleased 
that  prayer  ascends  from  one  building  than  another ;  to  think 
or  to  teach  that  God  inhabits  any  temple  made  with  hands, 
or  of  that  temple  any  particular  portion  ;  to  think  that  God  can  • 
possibly  be  pleased  by  gold,  or  silver,  or  precious  gems  wrought 
into  the  fabric  of  a  church,  or  loading  what,  with  too  much 
levity,  is  called  an  altar ;  to  think  or  teach  that  God  can  look 
with  anything  but  pity  on  the  puerility  which  busies  itself  with, 
vestments,  and  trappings,  and  tapestries,  and  flowers,  and  sym- 
bols, and  processions,  and  internal  arrangements  of  the  house  of 
worship.  To  think  or  to  teach  these  things  is  to  have  a  zeal  like 
unto  that  which  the  Jews  had,  and  which  Jesus  rebuked — one 
purely  of  ignorance ;  is  to  have  a  faith  in  this  respect  imperfect, 
as  one  not  satisfied  with  God's  teaching  and  with  the  measures 
he  prescribes.  It  is  not  to  understand,  or  else  not  to  be  content 
with,  the  teaching  of  the  Bible.  It  is  to  be  offended  with  the 
mild,  the  simple,  gentle,  humble  Jesus,  and  the  utter  simplicity 
in  which  he  invites  whatever  heart  may  love  him  to  come  and 
speak  with  him,  and  learn  of  him,  and  receive  of  him  whatever 
need  this  time  of  trial  may  require,  and  even  to  be  one  with  him. 
Blessed  indeed  is  he  who  shall  not  thus  be  offended  in  Christ ; 
blessed  indeed  is  he  who  knows  that  wherever  he  is,  Christ  is 
on  his  right  hand  and  on  his  left,  ready  to  read  the  unuttered 
wish  of  the  heart, — ready,  if  for  our  good,  to  grant  it. — Elliot's 
'  Sermons.' 

ALL  OUGHT  TO  BE  INDUSTRIOUS  IN  THEIR  CALLING. 

Decency.  Convenience.  Providing.  Accommodation . 

Corroborated.  Supervise.  Conspiring.  Vigilant. 

Industry.  Evident.  Despatched,  Creditable. 

Damages.  Apportioned.  Transaction.  Fidelity. 

Diligently.  Execute.  Dispensation.  Enacting. 

As  no  man  (at  least  with  decency,  convenience  and  comfort)  can 
live  in  the  world  without  being  obliged  to  divers  other  men  for 
their  help  in  providing  accommodations  for  him,  so  justice  and 
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ingenuity,  corroborated  by  Divine  sanctions,  do  require  of  him, 
that  in  commutation,  he,  one  way  or  other,  should  undertake 
some  pains,  redounding  to  the  benefit  of  others. 

So  hath  the  great  Author  of  Order  distributed  the  ranks  and 
offices  of  men,  in  order  to  mutual  benefit  and  comfort ;  that  one 
man  should  plough,  another  thrash,  another  grind,  another  labour 
at  the  forge,  another  knit  or  weave,  another  sail,  another  trade, 
another  supervise  all  these,  labouring  to  keep  them  all  in  order 
and  peace ;  that  one  should  work  with  his  hands  and  feet,  another 
witli  his  head  and  tongue  ;  all  conspiring  to  one  common  end — 
the  welfare  of  the  whole,  and  the  supply  of  what  is  useful  to  each 
particular  member,  every  man  so  reciprocally  obliging  and  being 
obliged, — the  prince  being  obliged  to  the  husbandman  for  his 
bread,  to  the  weaver  for  his  clothes,  to  the  mason  for  his  palace, 
to  the  smith  for  his  sword ;  those  being  all  obliged  to  him  for  his 
vigilant  care  in  protecting  them,  for  their  security  in  pursuing 
the  work,  and  enjoying  the  fruit  of  their  industry. 

So  every  man  hath  a  calling  and  proper  business,  whereto 
that  industry  is  required,  I  need  not  much  to  prove,  the  thing 
itself  in  reason  and  experience  being  so  clearly  evident;  for  what 
business  can  be  well  despatched,  what  success  can  be  expected  to 
any  undertaking,  in  what  calling  can  any  man  thrive  without 
industry  ?  What  business  is  there  that  will  go  on  of  itself,  or 
proceed  to  any  good  issue,  if  we  do  not  carefully  look  to  it,  steadily 
hold  it  in  its  course,  constantly  push  and  drive  it  forward  ?  It  is 
true,  as  in  nature,  so  in  all  affairs,  "  Nihil  movet,  nwi  motum" 
nothing  moveth  without  being  moved. 

Our  own  interest  should  move  us  to  be  industrious  in  our 
calling,  that  we  may  obtain  the  good  effects  of  being  80  in  a 
comfortable  and  creditable  subsistence,  that  we  may  not  suffer 
the  damages  and  wants,  the  disappointments  and  disgraces  ensuing 
on  sloth.  But  the  chief  motive  should  be  from  piety  and  con- 
science, for  that  it  is  a  duty  which  we  owe  to  God ;  for  God  having 
placed  us  in  our  station,  he  having  apportioned  to  us  our  task, 
we  being  in  transaction  of  our  business  his  servants,  we  do  owe 
to  him  that  necessary  property  of  good  servants,  without  which 
fidelity  cannot  subsist ;  for  how  can  he  be  looked  on  as  a  faithful 
servant,  who  doth  not  effectually  perform  the  work  charged  on 
him,  or  diligently  execute  the  orders  of  his  master  ? 

St.  Paul  doth  enjoin  servants  that  they  should  in  all  things 
obey  their  masters,  with  conscientious  regard  to  God,  as  therein 
performing  service  to  God,  and  expecting  recompense  from  him  : 
and  of  princes  he  saith,  that  they,  in  dispensation  of  justice, 
enacting  laws,  imposing  taxes,  and  all  political  administrations, 
arc  the  ministers  of  God,  attending  constantly  upon  this  very 
thing;  and  if  these  extremes,  the  highest  and  lowest  of  all 
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vocations,  arc  services  of  God,  if  the  highest  upon  that  score  be 
tied  to  so  much  diligence,  then  surely  all  middle  places,  upon  the 
same  account  of  conscience  toward  God,  do  exact  no  less. 

If  he  that  hath  one  talent,  and  he  that  hath  ten,  must  both 
improve  them  for  God's  interest ;  then  he  that  hath  two,  or  three, 
or  more,  is  obliged  to  do  the  same  duty  proportionably. — Barrow's 
*  Sermon  on  Industry  in  our  Particular  Calling,9 

INDUSTRY. 

Nature  expects  mankind  should  share 
The  duties  of  the  public  care. 
"Who's  born  for  sloth  ?    To  some  we  find 
The  ploughshare's  annual  toil  assigned : 
Some  at  the  sounding  anvil  glow ; 
Some  the  swift-sliding  shuttle  throw ; 
Some,  studious  of  the  wind  and  tide, 
From  pole  to  pole  our  commerce  guide  ; 
Some  (taught  by  Industry)  impart 
With  hands  and  feet  the  works  of  art ; 
While  some,  of  genius  more  refined, 
With  head  and  tongue  assist  mankind. 
Each  aiming  at  one  common  end, 
Proves  to  the  whole  a  needful  friend. 
Thus,  born  each  other's  useful  aid, 
By  turns  are  obligations  paid. 

The  monarch,  when  his  table's  spread, 
Is  to  the  clown  obliged  for  bread  ; 
And  when  in  all  his  glory  drest, 
Owes  to  the  loom  his  royal  vest. 
Do  not  the  mason's  toil  and  care 
Protect  him  from  the  inclement  air  ! 
Does  not  the  cutler's  art  supply 
The  ornament  that  guards  his  thigh  ! 
All  these,  in  duty  to  the  throne, 
Their  common  obligations  own. 
'Tis  he  (his  own  and  people's  cause) 
Protects  their  properties  and  laws. 
Thus  they  their  honest  toil  employ, 
And  with  content  the  fruits  enjoy. 
In  every  rank,  or  great  or  small, 
'Tis  industry  supports  us  all. 

Gay. 
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EVIL  HAS  NOT  ORIGINATED  WITH  GOD. 

Originated.  Postulate.  Introduced.  Anomaly. 

Occurrence.  Instantaneously.       Transient.  Compassion. 

Commission.  Transgressions.         Benefit.  Social. 

Dissuade.  Perversities.  Perpetrated.  Permanent. 

Succession.  Regulate.  Adherence.  Modifies. 


No  human  evil  has  originated  from  God.  We  may  fix  this  truth 
in  our  memory  as  an  intellectual  postulate.  It  is  equally  certain 
that  no  natural  evil  affected  man  until  his  own  wilful  and  unne- 
cessary production  of  moral  evil  began.  This  introduced  a  direful 
anomaly  into  human  life.  If  its  first  occurrence  had  stood  alone, 
and  had  been  instantaneously  regretted,  and  no  resembling  sequel 
had  followed,  the  single  transgression  would  have  been  a  transient 
misfortune,  and  man,  duly  sensible  of  his  error,  and  resolved  not 
to  repeat  it,  might,  by  his  Creator's  compassion  and  kind  for- 
giveness, have  still  become  a  good  and  happy  being. 

But  instead  of  the  offence  recurring  no  more,  it  was  wilfully 
repeated  by  a  more  flagrant  act,  and  has  been  followed  by  an 
unceasing  commission  of  transgressions,  in  defiance  and  disregard 
of  all  the  laws  and  commands  which  the  Deity  has  delivered  to 
mankind  for  their  benefit  and  improvement.  It  was  impossible 
for  such  wrong  conduct  to  take  place  without  social  misery  and 
evil  following  from  it,  wherever  it  prevailed.  Painful  disciplines 
and  correcting  agencies  were  then  needed,  and  were  made  occasion- 
ally to  result  from  some  of  the  departments  of  nature,  as  their 
application  was  required  in  order  to  counteract  the  mischiefs  which 
man  was  producing ;  to  lessen  his  powers  of  inflicting  them  ;  to 
check  their  progress  or  continuance  ;  to  confine  and  abate  their 
evil  consequences ;  and  to  admonish  and  dissuade  him  from 
committing  them,  or  to  disappoint  his  hopes  of  profiting  by 
them. 

The  natural  evils  which  now  occur  are  in  this  manner  a  por- 
tion of  the  Divine  government  of  man,  which  his  own  perse- 
vering perversities  have  made  necessary,  while  the  moral  evils  he 
thus  produces  shall  continue. 

But  nature's  inflictions  will  last  no  longer  than  these  moral 
mischiefs  are  perpetrated.  They  were  no  part  of  the  original 
creation,  and  will  not  survive  the  reason  and  the  necessity  of 
their  addition  to  it. 

We  perceive  this  fact  in  the  first  state  of  man  in  his  Eden 
Paradise.  That  displayed,  sensibly  to  him  then,  as  it  now  does 
historically  to  ourselves,  how  happy  his  Creator  desired  to  make 
him — but  on  that  condition  without  which  no  human  happiness 
can  be  permanent— the  condition  that  he  should  be  taught  and 
governed  by  his  God.    The  Creator  meant  to  give  him  in  due 
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succession,  as  lie  has  since  done,  the  rules  and  counsels  hy  which 
every  one  must  regulate  his  human  life,  in  order  to  live  with 
comfort  to  himself,  and  in  friendship,  peace,  and  safety  to  others. 
Submission  and  steady  adherence  to  these  would  alone  prevent 
moral  evils  from  coming  into  the  human  world.  Once  arising, 
these  produce  and  multiply  each  other ;  and,  as  we  see  in  many 
places  abroad,  even  unparadise  the  finest  habitable  regions  of  our 
globe.  In  a  thousand  instances  within  our  cognizance,  we  may 
perceive  that  man  will  not  suffer  God  to  make-  him  happy.  He 
will  pursue  his  own  self-chosen  paths  of  crime,  disturbance,  and 
misery,  amid  the  kindest  provisions  in  nature  to  make  his  life  a 
blessing.  He  prefers  his  own  ignorance,  errors,  and  egotism  with 
all  their  evil  consequences,  rather  than  receive  and  submit  to  the 
revelations  and  guidance  of  his  Creator.  Thus  he  throws  away 
the  talisman  which  would  ensure  to  him  the  felicities  he  sighs  for. 

It  is  not,  therefore,  the  Creator  who  has  originated  evil.  It  was 
no  part  of  His  system  of  creation,  and  never  would  have  appeared 
in  the  human  world  if  His  legislation  and  guidance  had  been 
accepted  and  conformed  to  by  mankind.  The  evils  which  they 
have  been  always  persisting  to  perpetuate  or  cause,  He  controls,  or 
modifies,  or  so  applies  as  to  make  them  remedy  or  extinguish 
each  other  as  much  as  is  possible  amid  such  a  multitude  of 
human  beings,  so  different  and  so  diverging  in  thoughts,  wills, 
and  wishes  from  each  other.  If  man  would  be  acquiescing  and 
obedient  to  His  laws  and  government,  and  therefore  to  the  reve- 
lations which  disclose  them  to  us,  all  moral  evils  would  cease  to 
occur,  and  no  natural  afflictions  would  be  allowed  to  operate  after 
their  departure.  This  is  the  view  we  ought  to  take  of  the  es- 
tablished economy  and  course  of  nature  under  which  we  are  bora 
and  live.— Turner's  '  Sacred  History.9 


The  good  and  evils  which  befal  us  here  are  not  so  truly  to  be 
estimated  by  themselves  as  by  their  effects  and  consequents. 
For  the  Divine  Providence  which  runs  through  all  things  hath 
disposed  and  connected  them  into  such  a  series  and  order,  that 
there  is  no  single  event  or  accident  (but  what  is  purely  miracu- 
lous) but  depends  upon  the  whole  system,  and  hath  innumerable 
causes  antecedent  to  it,  and  innumerable  consequents  attending 
it ;  and  what  the  consequences  will  be,  whether  good  or  bad, 
singly  and  apart  by  itself,  yet  in  conjunction  with  all  those  con- 
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sequents  that  will  most  certainly  attend  it,  the  best  event,  for 
aught  we  know,  may  prove  most  mischievous,  and  the  worst 
most  beneficial  to  us.  So  that  for  us  boldly  to  pronounce  con- 
cerning the  good  or  evil  of  events,  before  we  see  the  train  of  con- 
sequents that  follow  them,  is  very  rash  and  inconsiderate.  As, 
for  instance,  you  eee  a  good  man  oppressed  with  sorrows  and 
afflictions,  and  a  bad  man  crowned  with  pleasures  and  prosperities ; 
and,  considering  these  things  apart  by  themselves,  you  conclude 
that  the  one  fares  very  ill,  and  the  other  very  well.  But  did  you 
at  the  same  time  see  the  consequents  of  the  one's  adversity  and 
the  other's  prosperity,  it  is  probable  you  would  conclude  quite 
the  contrary,  viz.,  that  the  good  man's  adversity  was  a  blessinsr, 
and  the  bad  man's  prosperity  a  curse.  For  I  dare  boldly  affirm 
that  good  men  generally  reap  more  substantial  benefit  from  their 
afflictions,  than  bad  men  do  from  their  prosperities.  The  one 
smarts,  indeed,  at  present,  but  what  follows  ?  Perhaps  his  mind 
is  cured  by  it  of  some  disease  that  is  ten  times  worse  to  him  than 
his  outward  affliction  ;  of  avarice  and  impatience,  of  envy  or  dis- 
content, of  pride  or  vanity  of  spirit ;  his  wishes  are  lessened,  but 
his  virtues  are  improved  by  it ;  his  body  is  impaired,  but  his 
mind  is  grown  sound  and  hale  by  it ;  and  what  he  hath  lost  in 
health,  or  wealth,  or  pleasure,  or  honour,  he  hath  gained  with 
vast  advantage  in  wisdom  and  goodness,  in  tranquillity  of  mind 
and  self-enjoyment ;  and,  methinks,  no  man  who  believes  he  hath 
a  soul,  should  grudge  to  suffer  any  tolerable  affliction  for  bettering 
of  his  mind,  his  will,  and  his  conscience. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  bad  man  triumphs  and  rejoices  at  the 
present ;  but  what  follows  ?  His  prosperity  either  shrivels  him 
into  miserableness,  or  melts  him  into  luxury ;  the  former  of 
which  impoverishes,  and  the  latter  diseases  him.  For  if  the  former 
be  the  effect  of  his  prosperity,  it  increases  his  needs,  because, 
before  he  needed  only  what  he  had  not,  and  what  he  hath,  his 
covetous  desires,  treating  him  as  the  falconer  doth  his  hawk — lur- 
ing him  off  from  what  he  hath  seized  to  fly  at  new  game,  and  never 
permitting  him  to  prey  upon  his  own  quarry.  And  i  f  the  latter  be 
the  effect  of  his  prosperity,  that  is,  if  it  melts  him  into  luxury, 
it  thereby  wastes  his  health,  to  be  sure,  and  commonly  his  estate 
too ;  and  so,  whereas  it  found  him  poor  and  well,  it  leaves  him 
poor  and  diseased,  and  only  took  him  up  from  the  plough,  and 
sets  him  down  at  the  hospital.  In  general,  while  he  is  possessed 
of  it,  it  only  bloats  and  swells  him,  makes  him  proud  and  in- 
solent, griping  and  oppressive :  pampers  and  enrages  his  lust, 
stretches  out  his  desires  into  insatiable  feelings,  sticks  his  mind 
full  of  cares,  and  his  conscience  of  guiles ;  and  by  all  those  woeful 
effects  it  inflames  his  reckoning  with  God,  and  treasures  up  wrath 
for  him  against  the  day  of  wrath.  So  that,  comparing  the  consc- 
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quences  of  the  good  man's  adversity  with  those  of  the  bad  man's 
prosperity,  it  is  evident  that  the  former  fares  well  even  in  his 
worst  condition,  and  the  latter  ill  in  his  best.  "  It  is  well  for 
me,"  saith  David,  "  that  I  was  afflicted,  for  before  I  was  afflicted 
I  went  astray,  but  now  I  have  kept  thy  commandments."  But, 
on  the  contrary,  when  the  wicked  spring  as  the  grass,  saith  the 
same  author,  and  when  all  the  workers  of  iniquity  do  flourish, 
then  is  it  that  they  shall  be  destroyed  for  ever  !  If,  then,  in  the 
consequence  of  things,  good  men  are  blessed  in  their  afflictions, 
and  bad  men  plagued  in  their  prosperities,  as  it  is  apparent  they 
generally  are,  these  unequal  distributions  are  so  far  from  being 
an  argument  against  Providence,  that  they  are  a  glorious  instance 
of  it.  For  wherein  could  the  Divine  Providence  better  express 
its  justice  and  wisdom  together,  than  by  benefiting  the  good  and 
punishing  the  bad,  by  such  cross  and  improbable  methods  ? — 
Db.  John  Scott. 

THE  FIRST  PSALM. 

How  blest  is  he  who  ne'er  consents 

By  ill  advice  to  walk  ; 
Nor  stands  in  sinners'  ways  nor  sits 

Where  men  profanely  talk. 

But  makes  the  perfect  law  of  God 

His  business  and  delight ; 
Devoutly  reads  therein  by  day, 

And  meditates  by  night. 

Like  some  fair  tree  which,  fed  by  streams, 

With  timely  fruit  doth  bend, 
He  still  shall  flourish,  and  success 

All  his  designs  attend. 

Ungodly  men  and  their  attempts 

No  lasting  root  shall  find 
Untimely  blasted  and  dispersed 

Like  chaff  before  the  wind. 

Their  guilt  shall  strike  the  wicked  dumb 

Before  their  Judge's  face  ; 
No  formal  hypocrite  shall  then 

Amongst  the  saints  have  place. 

For  God  approves  the  just  man's  ways, 

To  happiness  they  tend  ; 
But  sinners,  and  the  paths  they  tread, 

Shall  both  in  ruin  end. 

Bbady  and  Tate. 
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A  SUSPICIOUS  TEMPER  THE  SOURCE  OF  MISERY  TO  ITS  ' 

POSSESSOR 

Suspicious.  Calamities.  Asj>crity.  Alienated. 

Apprehensions.         Eligible.  Expose.  Resembles. 

As  a  suspicious  spirit  is  the  source  of  many  crimes  and  calami- 
ties in  the  world,  so  it  is  the  spring  of  certain  misery  to  the 
person  who  indulges  it.  His  friends  will  be  few,  and  small  will 
be  his  comfort  in  those  whom  he  possesses.  Believing  others  to 
be  his  enemies,  he  will  of  course  make  them  such.  Let  his 
caution  be  ever  so  great,  the  asperity  of  his  thoughts  will  often 
break  out  in  his  behaviour ;  and,  in  return  for  suspecting  and 
hating,  he  will  incur  suspicion  and  hatred.  Besides  the  external 
evils  which  he  draws  upon  himself,  arising  from  alienated  friend- 
ship, broken  confidence,  and  open  enmity,  the  suspicious  temper 
itself  is  one  of  the  worst  evils  which  any  man  can  suffer.  If  "  in 
all  iear  there  is  torment,"  how  miserable  must  be  his  state  who, 
by  living  in  perpetual  jealousy,  lives  in  perpetual  dread !  Look- 
ing upon  himself  to  be  surrounded  with  spies,  enemies,  and 
designing  men,  he  is  a  stranger  to  reliance  and  trust.  He  knows 
not  to  whom  to  open  himself.  He  dresses  his  countenance  in 
forced  smiles,  while  his  heart  throbs  within  from  apprehensions 
of  secret  treachery.  Hence  fretfulness  and  ill- humour,  disgust 
at  the  world,  and  all  the  painful  sensations  of  an  irritated  and 
embittered  mind. 

So  numerous  and  great  are  the  evils  arising  from  a  suspicious 
disposition,  that,  of  the  two  extremes,  it  is  more  eligible  to 
expose  ourselves  to  occasional  disadvantage,  from  thinking  too 
well  of  others,  than  to  suffer  continual  misery  by  thinking  always 
ill  of  them.  It  is  better  to  be  sometimes  imposed  upon,  than 
never  to  trust.  Safety  is  purchased  at  too  dear  a  rate,  when  in 
order  to  secure  it  we  are  obliged  to  be  always  clad  in  armour, 
and  to  live  in  perpetual  hostility  with  our  fellows.  This  is,  for 
the  sake  of  living,  to  deprive  ourselves  of  the  comforts  of  life. 
The  man  of  candour  enjoys  his  situation,  whatever  it  is,  with 
cheerfulness  and  peace.  Prudence  directs  his  intercourse  with 
the  world ;  but  no  black  suspicions  haunt  his  hours  of  rest. 
Accustomed  to  view  the  characters  of  his  neighbours  in  the  most 
favourable  light,  he  is  like  one  who  dwells  amidst  those  beautiful 
scenes  of  nature  on  which  the  eye  rests  with  pleasure.  Whereas 
the  suspicious  man,  having  his  imagination  filled  with  all  the 
shocking  forms  of  human  falsehood,  deceit,  and  treachery, 
resembles  the  traveller  in  the  wilderness,  who  discerns  no  object 
around  him  but  such  as  are  either  dreary  or  terrible,  caverns  that 
open,  serpents  that  hiss,  and  beasts  of  prey  that  howl. — Blair. 
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ANIMALS  FITTED  TO  THE  PLACE  THEY  OCCUPY. 


The  fitness  of  different  animals,  by  their  bodily  structure,  to  the 
circumstances  in  which  they  are  found,  presents  an  endless 
subject  of  curious  inquiry  and  pleasing  contemplation.  Thus 
the  camel,  which  lives  in  sandy  deserts,  has  broad  spreading 
hoofs  to  support  him  on  the  loose  soil,  and  an  apparatus  in  his 
body  by  which  water  is  kept  for  many  days,  to  be  used  when  no 
moisture  can  be  had.  As  this  would  be  useless  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  streams  and  wells,  and  as  it  would  be  equally  so  in 
the  desert,  where  no  water  is  to  be  found,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  it  is  intended  to  assist  in  journeying  across  the  sands  from 
one  watered  spot  to  another.  There  is  a  singular  and  beautiful 
provision  made  in  this  animal's  foot,  for  enabling  it  to  sustain 
the  fatigue  of  journeys  under  the  pressure  of  its  great  weight. 
Beside  the  yielding  of  the  bones  and  ligaments,  or  bindings, 
which  gives  elasticity  to  the  foot  of  the  deer  and  other  animals, 
there  is  in  the  camel's  foot,  between  the  horny  sole  and  the  bones, 
a  cushion,  like  a  ball,  of  soft  matter,  almost  fluid,  but  in  which 
there  is  a  mass  of  threads  extremely  elastic,  interwoven  with  the 
pulpy  substance.  The  cushion  thus  easily  changes  its  shape 
when  pressed,  yet  it  has  such  an  elastic  spring  that  the  bones  of 
the  foot  press  on  it  uninjured  by  the  heavy  body  which  they 
support,  and  this  huge  animal  steps  as  softly  as  a  cat. 

Nor  need  we  flee  to  the  desert  in  order  to  witness  an  example 
of  skilful  structure ;  the  limbs  of  the  horse  display  it  strikingly. 
The  bones  of  the  foot  are  not  placed  directly  under  the  weight,  if 
they  were  in  an  upright  position  they  would  make  a  firm  pillar, 
and  every  motion  would  cause  a  shock.  They  are  placed  slant- 
ing or  oblique,  and  tied  together  by  an  elastic  binding  on  their 
lower  surfaces,  so  as  to  form  springs  as  exact  as  those  which  we 
make  of  leather  and  steel  for  carriages.  Then  the  flatness  of  the 
hoof  which  stretches  out  on  each  side,  and  the  frog  coming  down 
in  the  middle  between  the  quarters,  adds  greatly  to  the  elasticity 
of  the  machine.  Ignorant  of  this,  ill-informed  farriers  nail  tho 
shoe  in  such  a  manner  as  to  fix  the  quarters,  and  cause  permanent 
contraction  of  the  bones,  ligaments,  and  hoof,  so  that  the  elas- 
ticity is  destroyed;  every  step  is  a  shock,  inflammation  and 
lameness  ensue. 

The  rein-deer  inhabits  a  country  covered  with  snow  the  greater 
part  of  the  year.  Observe  how  admirably  its  hoof  is  formed 
for  going  over  that  cold  and  light  substance,  without  sinking  in  it, 
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or  being  frozen.  The  under  side  is  covered  entirely  with  hair  of 
a  warm  and  close  texture  ;  and  the  hoof  altogether  is  very  broad, 
acting  exactly  like  the  snow-shoes  which  men  have  constructed 
for  giving  them  a  larger  space  to  stand  on  than  their  feet,  and 
thus  avoid  sinking.  Moreover  the  deer  spreads  the  hoof  as  wide 
as  possible  when  it  touches  the  ground ;  but,  as  this  breadth 
would  be  inconvenient  in  the  air,  by  occasioning  a  greater  resist- 
ance while  he  is  moving  along,  no  sooner  does  he  lift  the  hoof 
than  the  two  parts  into  which  it  is  cloven  fall  together,  and  so 
lessen  the  surface  exposed  to  the  air,  just  as  we  may  recollect  the 
birds  doing  with  their  bodies  and  wings.  The  shape  and  struc- 
ture of  the  hoof  are  also  well  adapted  to  scrape  away  the  snow, 
and  enable  the  animal  to  get  at  the  particular  kind  of  moss  (or 
lichen)  on  which  he  feeds.  This  plant,  unlike  others,  is  in  its 
full  growth  during  the  winter  season,  and  the  rein-deer  accord- 
ingly thrives  from  its  abundance,  at  the  season  of  his  greatest 
use  to  man,  notwithstanding  the  unfavourable  effects  of  extreme 
cold  upon  the  animal  sys.tem. 

There  are  some  insects  of  which  the  males  have  wings,  and 
the  females  are  grubs  or  worms.  Of  these,  the  glowworm  is  the 
most  remarkable — it  is  the  female ;  and  the  male  is  a  fly,  which 
would  be  unable  to  find  her  out,  creeping  as  she  does  in  the  dark 
lanes,  but  for  the  shining  light  which  she  gives  to  attract  him. 

There  is  a  singular  fish  found  in  the  Mediterranean,  called  the 
nautilus,  from  its  skill  in  navigation.  The  back  of  its  shell 
resembles  the  hulk  of  a  ship,  on  this  it  throws  itself  and  spreads 
two  thin  membranes  to  serve  for  two  sails,  paddling  itself  on 
with  its  feet  or  feelers,  as  oars. 

The  ostrich  lays  and  hatches  her  eggs  in  the  sands :  her  form 
being  ill-adapted  for  sitting  on  them,  she  has  a  natural  oven 
furnished  by  the  sand  and  the  strong  heat  of  the  sun.  The 
cuckoo  is  known  to  build  no  nest  for  herself,  but  to  lay  in  the 
nest  of  other  birds  ;  but  late  observation  shows  that  she  does  not 
lay  indiscriminately  in  the  nest  of  all  birds,  she  only  chooses  the 
nest  of  those  which  have  bills  of  the  same  kind  with  herself, 
and  therefore  feed  on  the  same  kind  of  food.  The  duck,  and 
other  birds  breeding  in  muddy  places,  have  a  peculiar  formation 
of  the  bill ;  it  is  both  made  so  as  to  act  like  a  strainer,  separating 
the  finer  from  the  grosser  parts  of  the  liquid,  and  it  is  more  fur- 
nished with  nerves  near  the  point  than  the  bills  of  birds  which 
feed  on  substances  more  exposed  to  the  light ;  so  that  being 
more  sensitive,  it  serves  better  to  grope  in  the  dark  6tream  for 
food.  The  bill  of  the  snipe  is  covered  with  a  curious  network  of 
nerves  for  the  same  purpose  ;  but  the  most  singular  provision  of 
this  kind  is  observed  in  a  bird  called  the  toucan,  or  egg-sucker, 
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which  chiefly  feeds  on  the  eggs  found  in  bird's-nests,  and  in 
countries  where  these  are  very  deep  and  dark.  Its  bill  is  broad 
and  long ;  when  examined,  it  appears  completely  covered  with 
branches  of  nerves  in  ail  directions,  so  that,  by  groping  in  a 
deep  and  dark  nest,  it  can  feel  its  way  as  accurately  as  the  finest 
and  most  delicate  finger  could.  Almost  all  kinds  of  birds  build 
their  nests  with  materials  found  where  they  inhabit,  or  use  the 
nests  of  other  birds ;  but  the  swallow  of  Java  lives  in  rocky 
caverns  on  the  sea,  where  there  are  no  materials  at  all  for  the 
purpose  of  building.  It  is,  therefore,  so  formed  as  to  secrete  in 
its  body  a  kind  of  slime  with  which  it  makes  a  nest,  much 
prized  as  a  delicate  food  in  Eastern  countries. — Bbouoham's 
*  Objects,  Advantages,  and  Pleasures  of  Science.' 


THE  VOICE  OF  NATURE  TO  MAN. 

Go,  from  the  creatures  thy  instructions  take  ; 

Learn  from  the  birds  what  food  the  thickets  yield  ; 

Learn  from  the  beasts  the  physic  of  the  field  ; 

Thy  arts  of  building  from  the  bee  receive  ; 

Learn  of  the  mole  to  plough,  the  worm  to  weave ; 

Learn  of  the  little  nautilus  to  sail, 

Spread  the  thin  oar,  and  catch  the  driving  gale. 

Here  too  all  forms  of  social  union  find, 

And  hence  let  reason,  late,  instruct  mankind  : 

Here  subterranean  works  and  cities  see ; 

There  towns  aerial  on  the  waving  tree. 

Learn  each  small  people's  genius,  policies, 

The  ant's  republic,  and  the  realm  of  bees  ; 

How  those  in  common  all  their  wealth  bestow, 

And  anarchy  without  confusion  know  ; 

And  these  for  ever,  though  a  monarch  reign, 

Their  separate  cells  and  properties  maiutain. 

Mark  what  unvaried  laws  preserve  each  state  ; 

Laws  wise  as  nature,  and  as  fixed  as  fate. 

In  vain  thy  reason  finer  webs  shall  draw, 

Entangle  justice  in  her  net  of  law, 

And  right,  too  rigid,  harden  into  wrong, 

Still  for  the  strong  too  weak,  the  weak  too  strong. 

Yet  go  !  and  thus  o'er  all  the  creatures  sway, 

Thus  let  the  wiser  make  the  rest  obey  ; 

And  for  those  arts  mere  instinct  could  afford, 

Be  crowned  as  monarchs,  or  as  gods  adored. 

Pope. 
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NOTHING  USELESS  IN  VEGETABLE  NATURE. 

Despise.  Eradicate.  Convertible.  Beneficial. 

Contributed.  Attainable.  Alimentary.  Domestic. 

Deleterious.  Auxiliary.  Unexhausted.  Utilities. 

Munificent.  Philanthropy.  Benevolence.  Superiority. 

Nothing  is  useless  in  vegetable  nature.  Even  the  thistles  we 
despise  and  eradicate,  the  dandelions  which  we  ridicule,  the 
nettle  which  we  dislike,  and  the  rush  we  undervalue,  all  are 
convertible  into  beneficial  uses.  They  have  all,  in  some  age  or 
other,  contributed  to  human  comfort  or  convenience.  The  Dutch 
apply  still  the  various  parts  of  the  nettle  to  many  purposes. 
The  most  intellectual  of  our  arts,  which  gives  to  ideal  beauty  a 
visible  form,  is  greatly  indebted  to  botanical  productions  for 
some  of  those  pleasing  colours  which  embody  its  conceptions. 
From  them  also  many  valuable  dyes  are  obtained,  and  more  are 
yet  attainable  by  persevering  experiment. 

Even  the  vegetation  of  the  marshes,  though  unfit  for  alimen- 
tary herbs  or  for  habitation,  becomes  serviceable  by  the  turf 
which  it  produces,  and  is  always  renewing  as  it  is  removed  for 
domestic  comfort.  The  maritime  plants  assist  some  portions  of 
mankind  with  food  and  medicine,  and  materials  for  manufacture. 
The  lichens1  likewise  extend  similar  utilities  to  society  ;  the  fungi, 
though  deleterious  when  unwisely  applied,  yet  have  properties 
that  are  available  to  medical  skill ;  while  ferns  are  not  less 
auxiliary  to  our  use  and  comfort.  Such  benefits  and  beauties 
have  made  botany  an  interesting  study,  even  to  nations  where 
we  least  expect  to  find  any  of  the  paths  of  science  either  esteemed 
or  pursued. 

These  unexhausted  utilities,  enjoyed  and  derivable  from  all 
the  vegetable  kingdom,  are  another  proof  of  the  munificent 
philanthropy  which  prevailed  in  the  creation  of  our  globe ;  for 
they  are  so  profusely  bestowed,  that  we  now  disregard  a  large 
portion  of  plants  of  important  usefulness,  because  we  have  found 
and  obtained  from  other  countries  those  which  we  deem  preferable, 
or  have  improved  into  a  superiority.  For  it  is  another  expressive 
indication  of  the  foreseeing  and  provident  benevolence  of  our 
Grand  Originator,  that  he  has  made  the  most  useful  trees  and 
plants  transferable  from  one  region  to  another.  It  is  from  this 
property  in  them  that  we  now  produce  many  of  our  valued  trees 
and  flowers,  and  most  gratifying  luxuries  of  fruits  and  herbs. 
What  pleases  in  one  climate  is  transplanted  into  another,  and 
successfully,  naturalized  there. — Turner's  '  Sacred  History.' 

1.  Lichens  are  plants  of  a  very  low  The  reindeer  moss  and  the  Iceland  moss 

organization,  which  grow  on  the  bark  of  are  capable  of  sustaining  life  either  in 

trees  or  rocks,  or  upon  the  ground.  They  animals  or  man. 
abound  in  the  cold  parts  of  the  earth. 
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CERTAIN   MODES  OF  HUMAN  EXISTENCE  ASCRIBED  TO 

GOD. 

Ascribed.  Analogous.  Associate.  Operation. 

Architect.  Invisible.  Compassion.  Assume. 

Klevated.  Itaiiniahed.  Subjected.  Emanation. 

Magnificence.         Separated.  Humility.  Expressive. 

In  numerous  passages  of  Scripture,  there  is  ascribed  to  the 
Almighty,  in  the  great  work  of  creation,  the  exercise  of  faculties 
and  powers  analogous  to  those  which  we  are  accustomed  to 
associate  with  the  operation  of  our  bodily  organs. 

We  read  that  in  the  beginning,  when  the  earth  was  without 
form  and  void,  and  darkness  was  upon  the  face  of  the  deep,  the 
voice  of  God  was  heard  in  the  stillness  of  the  universe,  and  there 
was  light ;  and  it  was  divided  from  the  darkness.  Every  subse- 
quent act  of  creation  was  accompanied  by  a  command,  and  their 
names,  declared  by  the  voice  of  God,  were  re-echoed  from  the 
firmament  of  heaven,  and  from  the  dry  land,  and  from  the 
gathering  together  of  the  waters.  (Gen.  i.  8,  10.) 

We  are  ourselves  said  to  have  been  the  work  of  God's  hand,  by 
which  we  were  fashioned  as  clay  by  the  hand  of  the  potter 
(Is.  lxiv.  8),  and  clothed  with  skin  and  flesh,  and  fenced  with 
bones  and  sinews.  (Job.  x.  11.) 

He  is  represented  to  have  measured  the  waters  in  the  hollow 
of  his  hand,  and  to  have  builded  up  the  world  as  an  architect. 
"  Every  house  is  builded,"  saith  the  Apostle,  "  by  some  man  ; 
but  he  that  built  all  things  is  God."  (Heb.  iii.  4.) 

His  eye  is  said  to  look  to  the  ends  of  the  earth,  and  see 
under  the  whole  heaven  (Job  xxviii.  24),  and  to  have  seen  our 
substance  yet  being  imperfect.        exxxix.  16.) 

His  ear  is  described  as  open  to  (he  cry  of  the  righteous  (Ps. 
xxxiv.  15) ;  and  when  he  planted  the  ear,  he  is  said  to  have  heard. 

Nevertheless,  God  is  a  spirit.  (John  iv.  24.)    He  is  invisible  ; 
whom  no  man  hath  seen  at  any  time,  nor  can  see  at  any  time 
neither  hath  any  man  heard  his  voice  at  any  time,  or  seen  his 
shape.  (Heb.  xi.  27  ;  1  Tim.  vi.  16 ;  1  John  xviii.  37.) 

Having  no  corporeal  parts,  or  bodily  nature,  it  is  impossible 
to  associate  his  actions  with  the  operation  of  any  bodily  organs. 

It  may  be,  that  terms  expressive  of  these  actions  are  used  in 
Scripture  only  in  a  figurative  sense  from  a  necessity  of  our  igno- 
rance, and,  as  it  were,  in  compassion  to  it, — actions  of  a  like 
kind  with  those  we  ourselves  perform  being  the  only  ones  of 
which  we  can  as  yet  conceive  ;  or,  it  is  possible,  that  the  actions 
ascribed  to  him  are  strictly  such  as  we  are  accustomed  to  as- 
sociate with  the  words  used,  only  separated  from  those  bodily 
organs  through  which  we  perforin  them. 
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May  .  we  not  venture  to  speculate  so  far  as  to  assume  that  the 
second  of  these  suppositions  derives  an  independent  probability 
from  that  image  and  resemblance  in  which  man  was  originally 
created  to  God,  and  which  is  to  be  traced  in  a  corresponding  re- 
semblance between  God's  works  in  creation,  and  the  works  of  man 
— between  nature  and  art  ?  a  relation  of  qualities  alike  in  kind, 
although  infinitely  removed  in  degree ;  the  resemblance  of  that 
which  is  infinitely  weak  and  imperfect,  to  that  which  is  in- 
finitely powerful  and  perfect. 

If  thus  it  be,  how  wonderfully  is  art  elevated  by  the  reflection 
that  it  is  but  nature  on  a  diminished  scale,  and  operating  with  a 
less  perfect  skill ;  a  thing  done  by  a  creature  of  God— a  creature 
made  in  His  own  image,  and  operating  upon  matter  governed  by 
the  same  laws  which  He,  in  the  beginning,  infixed  in  it,  and  to 
which  he  subjected  the  first  operations  of  His  own  hands — a 
creature  in  whom  is  implanted  reason  ;  but  as  the  feeblest  ray  in 
comparison  with  the  whole  light  of  the  sun,  but  still  of  a  like 
nature  with  that  by  which  the  heavens  were  stretched  forth  ; 
living  power  as  that  of  a  worm,  and  as  a  vapour  that  passeth 
away,  but  an  emanation  of  Omnipotence  ;  a  perception  of  beauty 
and  adaptation  infinitely  removed,  but  a  kin  to  that  whence  flowed 
the  magnificence  of  the  universe ;  and  to  control  all  these  a  voli- 
tion, whose  freedom  has,  with  an  inconceivable  separation,  its 
analogy,  and,  afar  off,  its  source  in  that  of  the  first  self- existent 
Cause. 

How  full  of  dignity  is  the  thought  that,  in  every  exercise  of 
human  skill,  in  each  ingenious  adaptation,  in  each  complicated 
contrivance  and  combination  of  art,  there  is  included  the  exercise 
of  faculties  which,  though  separated  by  an  infinite  interval,  are 
yet  allied  to  those  in  the  operation  of  which  creation  had  its 
birth !  And  how  full  of  humility  is  the  comparison  which,  plac- 
ing the  most  ingenious  and  the  most  perfect  of  the  efforts  of 
human  skill  by  the  side  of  one  of  the  simplest  of  nature's  works, 
shows  us  but  one  or  two  rude  steps  of  approach  to  it !  How  full, 
too,  is  it  of  profit  and  instruction  to  see  God  thus  in  everything 
around  us,  in  every  object  of  art  as  well  as  in  nature — to  find  Him 
working  with  us  in  the  daily  operations  of  our  hands,  wherein, 
under  different  and  infinitely  inferior  forms,  we  do  but  reproduce 
His  own  delegated  wisdom  and  creative  power !  A  man  may  thus 
sanctify  the  daily  exercise  of  his  mechanical  skill,  hold  converse 
with  God  as  intelligibly  in  art  as  in  nature,  and  live  under  as  open 
a  manifestation  of  His  presence  in  his  workshop  as  when  he  goes 
forth  among  the  green  fields  and  upon  the  hills.  And  when  he 
thus  reflects  on  the  manifest  but  infinitely  remote  analogy  of  his 
physical  and  intellectual  nature  to  that  of  Him  in  whose  image  he 
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was  made,  can  the  contrast  of  his  moral  nature  escape  him  ?  Can 
he  but  reflect  that,  with  all  this  dignity  of  the  intellectual  and 
physical  being,  there  must  once  have  corresponded  an  equal 
standard  of  the  moral  being  ?  that,  with  all  these  faculties  for 
the  recognition  and  worship  of  God,  there  must  once  have  united 
a  corresponding  elevation  of  the  religious  being  ? — Moseley's 
'Astro-Theology.' 


REFLECTIONS  IN  WESTMINSTER  ABBEY. 

Applied.  Solemnity.  Melancholy.  Amusing. 

Regions.  Recorded.  Comprehended.  Registers. 

Sai  ire.  Memorial.  Fragment.  Composition. 

Deformity.  Promiscuous.  Epitaphs.  Inordinate. 

Deposed.  Competition.  Dates.  Contemporaries. 

When  I  am  in  a  serious  humour,  I  very  often  walk  by  myself 
in  Westminster  Abbey  ;  where  the  gloominess  of  the  place,  and 
the  use  to  which  it  is  applied,  with  the  solemnity  of  the  build- 
ing, and  the  condition  of  the  people  who  lie  in  it,  are  apt  to  fill 
the  mind  with  a  kind  of  melancholy,  or  rather  thoughtfulness, 
that  is  not  disagreeable.  I  yesterday  passed  the  whole  after- 
noon in  the  churchyard,  the  cloisters,  and  the  church  ;  amusing 
myself  with  the  tombstones  and  inscriptions  that  I  met  with 
in  those  several  regions  of  the  dead.  Most  of  them  recorded 
nothing  else  of  the  buried  person,  but  that  he  was  born  upon  one 
day  and  died  upon  another — the  whole  history  of  his  life  being 
comprehended  in  those  two  circumstances,  that  are  common  to 
all  mankind.  I  could  not  but  look  upon  these  registers  of 
existence — whether  brass  or  marble — as  a  kind  of  satire  upon 
the  departed  persons,  who  had  left  no  other  memorial  of  them 
but  that  they  were  bom  and  that  they  died. 

Upon  my  going  into  the  church,  I  entertained  myself  with 
the  digging  of  a  grave ;  and  saw  in  every  shovelful  of  it  that 
was  thrown  up  the  fragment  of  a  bone  or  skull— intermixed 
with  a  kind  of  fresh  mouldering  earth,  that  some  time  or  other 
had  a  place  in  the  composition  of  a  human  body.  Upon  this,  I 
be  jan  to  consider  with  myself  what  innumerable  multitudes  of 
people  lay  confused  together,  under  the  pavement  of  that  ancient 
Cathedral ;  how  men  and  women,  friends  and  enemies,  priests 
aud  soldiers,  monks  and  prebendaries,  were  crumbled  amongst 
one  another,  and  blended  together  in  the  same  common  mass  ; 
how  beauty,  strength,  and  youth,  with  old  age,  weakness,  and 
deformity,  lay  undistinguished  in  the  same  promiscuous  heap  of 
matter ! 

I  know  that  entertainments  of  this  nature  are  apt  to  raise 
dark  and  dismal  thoughts  in  timorous  minds  and  gloomy  inia- 
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ginations  :  but  for  my  own  part,  though  I  am  always  serious,  I 
do  not  know  what  it  is  to  he  melancholy,  and  can  therefore  take 
a  view  of  uature  in  her  deep  and  solemn  scenes,  with  the  same 
pleasure  as  in  her  most  gay  and  delightful  ones.  By  this  means 
1  can  improve  myself  with  objects  which  others  consider  with 
terror.  When  I  look  upon  the  tombs  of  the  great,  every  emo- 
tion of  envy  dies  in  me  ;  when  I  read  the  epitaphs  of  the  beauti- 
ful, every  inordinate  desire  goes  out ;  when  I  meet  with  the 
grief  of  parents  upon  a  tombstone,  my  heart  melts  with  com- 
passion ;  when  I  see  the  tomb  of  the  parents  themselves,  I  con- 
sider the  vanity  of  grieving  for  those  whom  we  must  quickly 
follow.  When  I  see  kings  lying  by  those  who  deposed  them, 
when  I  consider  rival  wits  placed  side  by  side,  or  the  holy  men 
that  divided  the  world  with  their  contests  and  disputes,  I  reflect 
with  sorrow  and  astonishment  on  the  little  competitions,  factions, 
and  debates  of  mankind.  When  I  read  the  several  dates  of  the 
tombs — of  some  that  died  yesterday,  and  some  six  hundred 
years  ago— I  consider  that  great  day  when  we  shall  all  of  us  be 
contemporaries,  and  make  our  appearance  together ! — Addison. 


THE  OLD  LIBRARY  AT  WIMBORNE,  DORSETSHIRE. 

Elaborate.  Antique.  Veritable.  Architectural. 

Obvious.  Style.  Associations.  Admitted. 

Dilapidated.  Manuscripts.  Polyglot.  Bible. 

Volumes.  Translations.  Portable.  Sufficiently. 

Competent.  Local.  Tradition.  Attaches. 

There  is  no  sight  that  more  powerfully  carries  back  the  thoughts 
to  the  olden  time  than  an  old  library.  I  do  not  mean  merely  an 
old  building,  nor  a  collection  of  old  books, — not  a  show-place, 
nor  an  elaborate  modem  antique, — but  a  veritable  library  of  the 
olden  time.  There  is  a  sight  of  this  kind  at  the  little  town  of 
Wimborne,  in  Dorsetshire.  The  old  minster  of  that  place,  bear- 
ing witness  to  the  architectural  skill  and  taste  both  of  the  Saxon 
and  the  Norman  era,  has  much  to  delight  the  antiquarian  in  its 
structure,  its  ornaments,  its  traces  of  successive  enlargements, 
marked  by  obvious  changes  of  style,  its  monuments,  and  its 
historical  associations.  But  nothing  to  my  mind  was  so  interest- 
ing as  a  chamber  in  one  of  the  towers  that  was  called  "  The 
Library."  The  room  was  square  and  well  proportioned,  though 
by  no  means  large ;  two  windows,  of  a  sort  of  casement  form, 
more  suited  to  an  old  house  than  a  church  tower,  and  evidently 
much  more  modern  than  the  walls,  admitted  plenty  of  light ; 
and  round  the  three  other  sides  of  the  room' were  rough-looking 
massive  shelves,  containing  tarnished  dilapidated  books  of  all 
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sorts,  sizes,  and  colours,  in  clumsy  but  strong  bindings,  now 
sadly  tattered,  and  in  many  cases  dropping  to  pieces  with  age. 
Here  were  black-letter  tomes — still  older  beautifully  written 
manuscripts ;  specimens  of  early  printing  in  the  Roman  charac- 
ter, that  so  soon  triumphed  over  the  black  letter ;  a  fine  old 
polyglot  Bible,  in  many  volumes ;  and  separate  copies  of  the 
Scriptures,  some  in  the  original  tongues,  and  some  Latin  and 
early  English  translations.  The  greatest  peculiarity,  however, 
was  not  the  books,  but  the  way  they  were  secured.  An  iron 
rod  went  along  the  edge  of  each  shelf,  and  was  fastened  at  the 
end  by  a  huge  padlock.  Each  book  had  a  chain  screwed  on  to 
one  of  the  covers  (as  we  often  see  the  Bible  fastened  to  the  desk 
in  very  old  churches),  and  at  the  other  end  of  the  chain  was  a 
ring  that  ran  on  the  locked  iron  rod.  For  the  convenience  of 
reading  any  of  these  venerable  volumes  thus  guarded  from  re- 
moval, there  was  a  portable  desk  and  stool,  which  the  reader 
could  bring  near  any  shelf,  and  sitting  sufficiently  close  for  the 
chained  book  to  rest  upon  the  desk,  he  could  peruse  the  volume 
there,  and  there  only.  Nothing  could  appear  more  strange  than 
the  rusty  iron  chains  hanging  so  thickly  from  the  shelves — it 
seemed  the  prison  rather  than  the  home  of  the  books.  And  this 
in  olden  times  was  the  town  library  !  It  is  probable  that  Wim- 
borne  was  honoured  above  most  towns  of  its  size,  not  only  by 
having  its  noble  minster,  but  by  its  possessing  a  public  library 
of  any  kind.  It  is  true  that  even  from  the  early  part  of  the 
sixteenth  century  it  had  a  great  advantage  in  its  admirable 
school,  which  was  founded  by  the  illustrious  Margaret  Beaufort, 
the  mother  of  Henry  VII.,  a  woman  who  was  deservedly  called 
"  the  mother  of  the  students  of  the  Universities."  And  the  pro- 
bability is,  that  the  townspeople,  as  books  slowly  increased, 
were  tolerably  competent  to  understand,  and  likely  to  value 
them.  There  is  a  fine  copy  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh's  "  History 
of  the  World,"  in  this  old  library,  and  local  tradition  attaches  an 
interesting  anecdote  to  this  book.  It  is  said  the  poet  Prior  used 
to  read  here  often ;  and  once  when  poring  over  the  book  in 
question,  on  a  winter  evening,  he  fell  asleep,  and  the  candle, 
falling  from  the  tin  sconce  of  the  desk  upon  the  middle  of  the 
open  book,  burned  slowly  a  round  hole  through,  it  may  be,  a 
hundred  pages,  rather  more  than  less.  The  smoke  of  the  smoul- 
dering paper  aroused  the  weary  student.  A  hand  would  have 
been  sufficient  to  cover  the  damage  and  put  out  the  fire,  and 
probably  in  this  way  it  was  extinguished.  We  may  imagine, 
however,  the  dismay  at  the  mischief  done  to  a  book,  costly  even 
now,  but  then  of  much  higher  monetary  value.  The  pains  taken 
to  remedy  the  effect,  marks  the  value  in  which  the  book  was 
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held.  Pieces  of  writing-paper,  about  the  size  of  half-a-crown, 
are  very  neatly  pasted  into  the  holes,  and  the  words  needed  to 
supply  the  sense  are  transcribed  from  the  memory,  and  it  is  said, 
in  the  handwriting  of  Prior.  How  strangely  does  this  old 
library,  with  its  rusty  drapery  of  iron  chains,  hanging  in  dismal 
festoons  from  the  shelves,  contrast  with  the  public  libraries  of 
the  present  time.  And  yet  more  remarkable,  as  a  sign  of  intel- 
lectual progress,  is  the  difference  now  in  the  price  of  books  of  the 
highest  intrinsic  value  and  importance.  The  chains  are  broken ; 
the  illustrious  prisoners,  so  long  fettered  and  kept  from  inter- 
course with  the  people,  are  free.  They  have  spread  over  the 
land  and  multiplied,  and  found  a  welcome  with  high  and  low, 
rich  and  poor, 

"  Their  thoughts  in  many  a  memory, 
Their  home  in  many  a  heart." 

— Mrs.  Balfour's  *  Sketches  of  English  Literature: 


DAYS  AMONG  THE  DEAD. 

My  days  among  the  Dead  are  past ; 

Around  me  1  behold, 
Where'er  these  casual  eyes  are  cast. 

The  mighty  minds  of  old  ; 
!My  never-failing  friends  are  they, 
With  whom  I  converse  day  by  day. 

With  them  I  take  delight  in  weal, 

And  seek  relief  in  woe  ; 
And  while  I  understand  and  feel 

How  much  to  them  I  owe, 
My  cheeks  have  often  been  bedewed 
With  tears  of  thoughtful  gratitude. 

My  thoughts  are  with  the  Dead,  with  them 

I  live  in  long-past  years  ; 
Their  virtues  love,  their  faults  condemn, 

Partake  their  hopes  and  fears  ; 
And  from  their  lessons  seek  and  find 
Instruction  with  an  humble  mind. 

My  hopes  are  with  the  Dead,  anon 

My  place  with  them  will  be, 
And  I  with  them  shall  travel  on 

Through  all  Futurity ; 
Yet  leaving  here  a  name,  I  trust, 
That  will  not  perish  in  the  dust. — Southey. 

2  d  2 
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MAN'S  PHYSICAL  SUPERIORITY  OVER  THE  ANIMAL 

CREATION. 


Splenetic. 

Temperature. 

Complexion. 

Delicate 

Khinoceros. 


Inveighed. 
Declaimere. 
Attractive. 
Cuticle. 

Transformation. 


Destitute. 

Exchange. 

Impressive. 

Sensitivity. 

Habiliment. 


Exposed. 

Physiognomy. 

Connection. 

Sympathies. 

Beautiful. 


Hasty  and  splenetic  men  have  inveighed  against  Providence,  for 
sending  us  into  the  world  so  naked  of  all  covering,  so  destitute 
of  natural  clothing,  so  exposed  to  all  injuries  and  sufferings  of 
temperature  and  wet,  while  other  animals  have  feathered,  woolly, 
hairy,  horny,  shelly,  or  leathery  outsides.  But  would  any  such 
querulous  declaimers  exchange  their  admirable  skin  for  the  hide 
of  a  beast,  the  scales  of  a  crocodile,  or  the  feathers  of  a  turkey  ? 
Could  any  mind  that  sees,  feels,  or  reasons,  desire  to  have  the 
physiognomy  of  a  horse,  an  eagle,  a  lion,  or  an  elephant,  instead 
of  "  the  human  face  divine,"  instead  of  its  lovely  complexion,  its 
eloquent  features,  its  attractive  delicacy,  and  its  impressive 
dignity  ?  But  independent  of  all  beauty,  and  of  all  that  delights 
the  eye,  the  taste,  and  the  touch,  in  the  human  skin,  who  would 
relinquish  the  mental  advantages  which  we  derive  from  i 
quisite  nervous  sensitivity  ?  We  could  not  have  a  large  portion 
of  our  sensations  and  ideas  without  it.  It  is  the  peculiar  sensi- 
bility of  the  ends  and  insides  of  our  fingers,  and  of  our  palm, 
which  provides  us  with  an  important  part  of  our  most  useful 
knowledge.1  The  connection  is  unceasing  between  our  mind 
and  its  delicate  skin.  A  fine  nervous  expansion,  proceeding  from 
the  brain,  is  purposely  spread  over  the  outside  of  our  bodies, 
immediately  under  the  last  cuticle.  That  our  intellect  may  have 
the  benefit  of  this  universal  sensitivity,  it  is  materially  asso- 
ciated with  our  moral  feelings  and  with  our  best  sympathies. 
No  small  portion  of  the  tenderness  of  our  nature,  and  of  our 
compassionate  benevolences,  are  related  to  it.  With  the  hide  of  a 
rhinoceros,  or  the  wool  of  a  sheep,  or  the  shaggy  coat  of  a  bear, 
we  should  not  possess  the  feelings  of  a  human  heart,  nor  the 
intellectual  sensibility  of  a  cultivated  mind.  A  comparative 
stupidity,  hardness  of  nature,  insensibility,  roughness,  cruelty,  or 
savage  humour,  would  characterise  us  in  such  a  transformation, 
as  corresponding  qualities  accompany  other  creatures,  according 
as  their  outside  habiliment  differs  from  our  beautiful  exterior. — 
Turner's  4  Sacred  History* 


1.  Even  in  man,  the  acuteness  of  the 
sensibility  of  the  cutaneous  surface  varies 
greatly  in  different  parts ;  being  greatest 
at  the  extremities  of  the  fingers  and  in 


the  lips ;  and  least  in  the  skin  of  the 
trunk,  arm,  and  thigh.  —  Carpenter's 
Physiology. 
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•       THE  ORDER  OF  NATURE. 

The  bliss  of  man  (could  pride  that  blessing  find) 

Is  not  to  act  or  think  beyond  mankind  ; 

No  powers  of  body  or  of  soul  to  share 

But  what  his  nature  and  his  state  can  bear. 

Why  has  not  man  a  microscopic  eye  ? 

For  this  plain  reason,  man  is  not  a  fly. 

Say  what  the  use,  were  finer  optics  given, 

To  inspect  a  mite,  not  comprehend  the  heaven  ? 

Or  touch,  if  tremblingly  alive  all  o'er, 

To  smart  and  agonize  at  every  pore  ? 

Or  quick  effluvia  darting  through  the  brain, 

Die  of  a  rose  in  aromatic  pain  ? 

If  nature  thundered  in  his  opening  ears, 

And  stunned  him  with  the  music  of  the  spheres, 

How  would  he  wish  that  Heaven  had  left  him  still 

The  whispering  zephyr  and  the  purling  rill  ? 

Who  finds  not  Providence  all  good  and  wise, 

Alike  in  what  it  gives,  and  what  denies  ? 

Far  as  creation's  ample  range  extends, 
The  scale  of  sensual,  mental  powers  ascends : 
Mark  how  it  mounts,  to  man's  imperial  race, 
From  the  green  myriads  in  the  peopled  grass  : 
What  modes  of  sight  betwixt  each  wide  extreme, 
The  mole's  dim  curtain  and  the  lynx's  beam ; 
Of  smell,  the  headlong  lioness  between, 
And  hound  sagacious  on  the  tainted  green : 
Of  hearing,  from  the  life  that  fills  the  flood, 
To  that  which  warbles  through  the  vernal  wood  ? 
The  spider's  touch,  how  exquisitely  fine  1 
Feels  at  each  thread  and  lives  along  the  line  : 
In  the  nice  bee,  what  sense  so  subtly  true 
From  poisonous  herbs  extracts  the  healing  dew  ? 
How  instinct  varies  in  the  grovelling  swine, 
Compared,  half-reasoning  elephant,  with  thine ! 
Twixt  that  and  reason,  what  a  nice  barrier  ? 
Forever  separate,  yet  forever  near ! 
Remembrance  and  reflection,  how  allied ! 
What  thin  partitions  sense  from  thought  divide  I 
And  middle  natures,  how  they  long  to  join, 
Yet  never  pass  the  insuperable  line ! 
Without  this  just  gradation,  could  they  be 
Subjected,  these  to  those,  or  all  to  thee  ? 
The  powers  of  all  subdued  by  thee  alone, 
Is  not  thy  reason  all  these  j>owers  in  one  ? — Pope. 
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THE  ECONOMY  OF  CREATIVE  POWEB. 

Principle.  Infinite.  Economized.  Inanimate. 

Obedience.  Manifests.  Remote.  Visible. 

Latitude.  Operation.  Architecture.  Mysteries. 

Limited.  Corruptible.  Scheme.  Evidence. 

It  is  a  thing  observable  through  every  province  of  nature — a 
principle  to  which  every  science  lends  its  authority — that  the 
power  of  God,  infinite  in  its  development,  is  infinitely  economized 
in  its  operation  ;  a  principle  to  be  traced  in  every  manifestation 
of  force  in  inanimate  matter,  and  under  every  form  of  indepen- 
dent motion.  All  that  we  call  design  in  natural  things  has  in 
some  way  a  direction  to  it.  The  very  weed  under  our  feet  shows 
it  in  the  form  of  its  stalk ;  and  the  tree  of  the  forest  shapes  out 
its  trunk,  moulds  its  branches,  and  tapers  the  very  stems  and 
fibres  of  its  leaves,  in  obedience  to  it.  That  economy  of  creative 
power  which  thus  manifests  itself  in  the  works  of  God,  infinitely 
perfect  in  its  degree,  has  its  remote  but  visible  type  in  the  im- 
perfect husbandry  of  our  efforts,  which  impels  us  to  use  the 
simplest  possible  means  of  effecting  that  which  we  have  to  do, 
and  which  is  implied  in  what  we  call  the  best  means  of  doing  it. 
In  us  this  economy  has  for  its  object  the  preservation  of  our 
living  powers  ;  and  for  its  immediate  origin,  a  sense  of  lassitude 
and  fatigue,  for  that  end  specially  implanted  in  every  living  thing. 
In  Him  by  whom  this  sense  was  laid  upon  us  as  a  law,  but  whose 
own  arm  is  "  not  straitened,"  and  who  "  fainteth  not,  neither 
is  weary  "  (Is.  xl.  28),  that  which  in  us  He  has  made  a  neces- 
sity of  nature,  is  but  a  principle  of  wisdom  in  operation. 

Let  us  now  seek  if  there  be  any  evidence  by  which  it  is  given 
to  us  to  perceive  the  operation  of  this  principle  in  the  architec- 
ture of  the  heavens.  Let  us  listen  if,  in  the  stillness  of  the 
universe,  there  be  not  a  voice  re-echoed  from  worlds  which, 
*' without  speech  or  language,"  traverse  its  unfathomable  regions, 
and  stars  which  silently  repose  in  its  depths,  the  voice  of  reve- 
lation, "by  his  wisdom  hath  he  made  the  heavens,  and  stretched 
them  out  by  his  understanding." 

It  is  a  high  privilege  thus  to  be  able  to  commune  with  God  in 
his  works,  to  feel  (as  it  Were  with  a  sense  of  the  understanding) 
his  wisdom  guiding  the  hand  of  his  power.  It  is  to  enjoy  here 
a  knowledge  of  which,  little  though  it  be,  that  of  heaven,  as  far 
as  it  includes  the  mysteries  of  creation,  cannot  but  be  a  con- 
tinuation ;  to  hold  here  a  few  links  of  a^chain  which  proceeds 
from  the  throne  of  God.  And  although  now  it  is  to  the  silent 
monuments  of  nature  that  the  researches  of  science  are  limited, 
and  in  respect  to  these,  although  now  we  see  but  as  "  through  a 
glass  darkly,"  yet  is  there  a  spirit  of  devotion  which,  regarding 
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these  things  as  beginnings,  with  a  faith  almost  invigorated  into 
knowledge,  anticipates,  walking  in  this  twilight,  the  daylight  of 
heaven,  when  we  shall  see  "  face  to  face,"  and  "  know  even  a* 
we  are  known ;"  a  time  when  to  the  soul  now  released  from  the 
corruptible  body,  in  some  degree  (however  slightly)  schooled  by 
the  instruction  of  faith  and  knowledge,  and  no  longer  straitened 
by  the  imperfections  of  sense,  the  works  of  Grace,  the  works  of 
I*rovidence,  and  the  works  of  Nature,  shall  present,  under  one 
vast  but  simple  and  united  scheme,  the  equal  evidence  of  God's 
mercy,  his  wisdom,  and  his  power. — Moselky's  '  Astro-Theology  * 


THE  WORKS  OF  CREATION. 

Tiie  spacious  firmament  on  high, 
With  all  the  blue  ethereal  sky, 
And  spangled  heavens,  a  shining  frame, 
Their  great  original  proclaim. 

The  unwearied  sun,  from  day  to  day, 
Does  his  Creator's  power  display : 
And  publishes  to  every  land 
The  work  of  an  Almighty  hand. 

Scon  as  the  evening  shades  prevail, 


And,  nightly,  to  the  listening  earth, 
Repeats  the  story  of  her  birth. 

While  all  the  stars  that  round  her  burn, 
And  all  the  planets  in  their  turn, 
Confirm  the  tidings  as  they  roll, 
And  spread  the  truth  from  pole  to  pole. 

What  though  in  solemn  silence  all 
Move  round  the  dark  terrestrial  ball  ? 
What  though  no  real  voice,  nor  sound, 
Amidst  their  radiant  orbs  be  found  ? 

In  Reason's  ear  they  all  rejoice, 
And  utter  forth  a  glorious  voice ; 
For  ever  singing,  as  they  shine, 
"  The  hand  that  made  us  is  divine." 

Addison. 
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ON  THE  IDEA  OF  THE  SUPREME  BEING. 

Expired.  Perfection.  Infinitude.  Immensity. 

Omniscient.  Sovereign.  Incomprehensible.  Presumption. 

Determine.  Eminent.  Philosophers.  Correspond. 

Adoration.  Exalted.  Magnify.  Exceed. 

Dispensations.  Annihilate.  Transcendent.  Humiliation* 

Prevailing.  Impiety.  Trivial.  Perjuries. 

Si  mom  ides  being  asked  by  Dionysius  the  Tyrant1  what  God  was, 
desired  a  day's  time  to  consider  of  it  before  he  made  his  reply. 
When  the  day  was  expired  he  desired  two  days  ;  and  afterwards, 
instead  of  returning  his  answer,  demanded  still  double  the  time 
to  consider  of  it.  This  great  poet  and  philosopher,  the  more  he 
contemplated  the  nature  of  the  Deity,  found  that  he  waded  but 
the  more  out  of  his  depth,  and  that  he  lost  himself  in  the 
thought,  instead  of  finding  an  end  to  it. 

If  we  consider  the  idea  which  wise  men,  by  the  light  of 
reason,  have  framed  of  the  Divine  Being,  it  amounts  to  this : 
that  he  has  in  him  all  the  perfection  of  a  spiritual  nature.  And 
since  we  have  no  notion  of  any  kind  of  spiritual  perfection  but 
what  we  discover  in  our  own  souls,  we  join  infinitude  to  each 
kind  of  these  perfections,  and  what  is  a  faculty  in  a  human  soul 
becomes  an  attribute  in  God.  We  exist  in  place  and  time ;  the 
Divine  Being  fills  the  immensity  of  space  with  his  presence,  and 
inhabits  eternity.  We  are  possessed  of  a  little  power  and  a  little 
knowledge.  The  Divine  Being  is  almighty  and  omniscient.  In 
short,  by  adding  infinity  to  any  kind  of  perfection  we  enjoy,  and 
by  joining  all  these  different  kinds  of  perfection  in  one  being,  we 
form  our  idea  of  the  great  Sovereign  of  Nature. 

Though  every  one  who  thinks  must  have  made  this  observa- 
tion, I  shall  produce  Mr.  Locke's  authority  to  the  same  purpose, 
out  of  his  essay  on  4  Human  Understanding :' — "  If  we  examine 
the  idea  we  have  of  the  incomprehensible  Supreme  Being,  we 
shall  find  that  we  come  by  it  the  same  way,  and  that  the  com- 
plex ideas  we  have,  both  of  God  and  separate  spirits,  are  made  up 
of  the  simple  ideas  we  receive  from  reflection,  e.  g.  having,  from 
what  we  experience  in  ourselves,  got  the  ideas  of  existence  and 
duration,  of  knowledge  and  power,  of  pleasure  and  happiness, 
and  of  several  other  qualities  and  powers,  which  it  is  better  to 
have  than  to  be  without.  When  we  would  frame  an  idea  the 
most  suitable  we  can  to  the  Supreme  Being,  we  enlarge  every 
one  of  these  with  our  own  idea  of  infinity,  and  so,  putting  them 
together,  make  our  complex  idea  of  God." 

It  is  not  impossible  that  there  may  be  many  kinds  of  spiritual 
perfection  besides  those  which  are  lodged  in  a  human  soul ;  but  it 
is  impossible  that  we  should  have  ideas  of  any  kinds  of  perfection 
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except  those  of  which  we  have  some  small  rays  and  short  im- 
perfect strokes  in  ourselves.  It  would,  therefore,  be  a  very  high 
presumption  to  determine  whether  the  Supreme  Being  has  not 
many  more  attributes  than  those  which  enter  into  our  concep- 
tions of  him.  This  is  certain,  that  if  there  be  any  kind  of 
spiritual  perfection  which  is  not  marked  out  in  the  human  soul, 
it  belongs  in  its  fulness  to  the  Divine  nature. 

Several  eminent  philosophers  have  imagined  that  the  soul,  in 
her  separate  state,  may  have  new  faculties  springing  up  in  her, 
which  she  is  not  capable  of  exerting  during  her  present  union  with 
the  body  ;  and  whether  these  faculties  may  not  correspond  with 
other  attributes  in  the  Divine  nature,  and  open  to  us  hereafter 
new  matter  of  wonder  and  adoration,  we  are  altogether  ignorant. 
This,  as  I  have  said  before,  we  ought  to  acquiesce  in,  that  the 
Sovereign  Being,  the  great  Author  of  Nature,  has  in  him  all  pos- 
sible perfections,  as  well  in  kind  as  in  degree.  To  speak  according 
to  our  methods  of  conceiving,  I  shall  only  add  under  this  head, 
that  when  we  have  raised  our  notion  of  this  infinite  Being  as  high 
as  it  is  possible  for  the  mind  of  man  to  go,  it  will  fall  infinitely 
short  of  what  he  really  is.  "  There  is  no  end  of  his  greatness." 
The  most  exalted  creature  he  has  made  is  only  capable  of  adoring 
it ;  none  but  himself  can  comprehend  it. 

The  advice  of  the  son  of  Sirach  is  very  just  and  sublime  in  this 
light.  "  By  his  word  all  things  consist.  We  may  speak  much, 
and  yet  come  short :  wherefore  in  sum  he  is  all.  How  shall  we 
be  able  to  magnify  him  ?  for  he  is  great  above  all  his  wTorks. 
The  Lord  is  terrible  and  very  great,  and  marvellous  is  his  power. 
When  you  glorify  the  Lord,  exalt  him  as  much  as  you  can :  for 
even  yet  will  he  far  exceed.  And  when  you  exalt  him,  put 
forth  all  your  strength,  and  be  not  weary,  for  you  can  never  go 
far  enough.  Who  hath  seen  him,  that  he  might  tell  us  ?  and 
who  can  magnify  him  as  he  is  ?  There  are  yet  hid  greater  things 
than  these  be,  for  we  have  seen  but  a  few  of  his  works." 

I  have  here  only  consfdered  the  Supreme  Being  by  the  light 
of  reason  and  philosophy.  If  we  would  see  him  in  all  the  wonders 
of  his  mercy,  we  must  have  recourse  to  revelation,  which  repre- 
sents him  to  us,  not  only  as  infinitely  great  and  glorious,  but  as 
infinitely  good  and  just  in  his  dispensations  towards  man.  But 
as  this  is  a  theory  which  falls  under  every  one's  consideration, 
though,  indeed,  it  can  never  be  sufficiently  considered,  I  shall 
here  only  take  notice  of  that  habitual  worship  and  veneration 
which  we  ought  to  pay  to  this  Almighty  Being.  We  should  often 
refresh  our  minds  with  the  thought  of  him,  and  annihilate  our- 
selves before  him,  in  the  contemplation  of  our  own  worthlessness 
and  of  his  transcendent  excellency  and  perfection.  This 
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would  imprint  in  our  minds  such  a  constant  and  uninterrupted 
awe  and  veneration  as  that  which  I  am  here  recommending,  and 
which  is  in  reality  a  kind  of  incessant  prayer,  and  reasonable 
humiliation  of  the  soul  before  him  who  made  it. 

This  would  effectually  kill  in  us  all  the  little  seeds  of  pride, 
vanity,  and  self-conceit,  which  are  apt  to  shoot  up  in  the  minds 
of  such  whose  thoughts  turn  more  on  those  comparative  advan- 
tages which  they  enjoy  over  some  of  their  fellow-creatures,  than 
on  that  infinite  distance  which  is  placed  between  them  and  the 
supreme  model  of  all  perfection.  It  would  likewise  quicken  our 
desires  and  endeavours  of  uniting  ourselves  to  him  by  all  the  acts 
of  religion  and  virtue. 

Such  an  habitual  homage  to  the  Supreme  Being  would,  in  a 
particular  manner,  banish  from  among  us  that  prevailing  impiety 
of  using  his  name  on  the  most  trivial  occasions. 

I  find  the  following  passage  in  an  excellent  sermon,  preached 
at  the  funeral  of  a  gentleman,8  who  was  an  honour  to  his  country, 
and  a  more  diligent  as  well  as  successful  inquirer  into  the  works 
of  nature  than  any  other  nation  has  ever  produced.  "  He  had 
the  profoundest  veneration  for  the  great  God  of  heaven  and  earth 
that  I  have  ever  observed  in  any  person.  The  very  name  of  God 
was  never  mentioned  by  him  without  a  pause  and  a  visible  stop 
in  his  discourse,  in  which  one  that  knew  him  most  particularly 
above  twenty  years,  has  told  me  that  he  was  so  exact,  that  he 
does  not  remember  to  have  observed  him  once  to  fail  in  it." 

Every  one  knows  the  veneration  which  was  paid  by  the  Jews 
to  a  name  so  great,  wonderful,  and  holy.  They  would  not  let  it 
enter  even  into  their  religious  discourse8.•  What  can  we  then 
think  of  those  who  make  use  of  so  tremendous  a  name  in  the 
ordinary  expressions  of  their  anger,  mirth,  and  most  impertinent 
passions  ?  of  those  who  admit  it  into  the  most  familiar  questions 
and  assertions,  ludicrous  phrases,  and  works  of  humour  ?  not  to 
mention  those  who  violate  it  by  solemn  perjuries  ?  It  would 
be  an  affront  to  reason  to  endeavour  to  set  forth  the  horror  and 
profaneness  of  such  a  practice.  The  very  mention  of  it  exposes 
it  sufficiently  to  those  in  whom  the  light  of  nature,  not  to  say 
religion,  is  not  utterly  extinguished.— Addison. 


1.  It  was  not  by  Dionysius  but  by 
Hiero  that  this  famous  question  was  put 
to  Simonides. 

2.  Addison  refers  to  Bishop  Burnet's 
Sermon,  preached  at  the  funeral  of  the 
Hon.  Robert  Boyle. 

3.  Jehovah  is  the  name  by  which  the 
Deity  is  represented  in  the  Hebrew  Scrip-  | 


tures  ;  in  which  language  it  signifies  tho 

Self -existent,  the  I  am.  The  word  itself 
was  held  in  peculiar  veneration  by  the 
Jews,  who  never  allowed  themselves  to 
pronounce  it  in  the  reading  of  their  sacred 
books,  hut  substituted  for  it  the  term 
Adonai,  Lord,  wherever  it  occurred. 
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SPECULATIONS  ON  FUTURITY. 


Extremity. 
Metaphorical. 
Solaced. 
Delegate. 


Termination . 
Penal. 
Unity. 
Conjecture. 


Immortality. 
Corporeal. 
Adopt. 
Guardian. 


Indisaolubly. 
Connected. 
Commission. 
Benevolence. 


There  is  nothing  more  awful  than  to  attempt  to  cast  a  glance 
among  the  clouds  and  mists  which  hide  the  broken  extremity 
of  the  celebrated  bridge  of  Mirza.    Yet  when  every  day  brings 
us  nigher  that  termination,  one  would  almost  think  our  views 
should  become  clearer.    Alas !  it  is  not  so :  there  is  a  curtain 
to  be  withdrawn,  a  veil  to  be  rent,  before  we  shall  see  things 
as  they  really  are.    There  are  few,  I  trust,  who  disbelieve  the 
existence  of  a  God ;  nay,  I  doubt  if  at  all  times,  and  in  all 
moods,  any  single  individual  ever  adopted  that  hideous  creed, 
though  some  have  professed  it.    With  the  belief  of  a  Deity, 
that  of  the  immortality  of  the  soul  and  of  the  state  of  future 
rewards  and  punishments  is  indissolubly  linked.    More  we  are 
not  to  know ;  but  neither  are  we  prohibited  from  all  attempts, 
however  vain,  to  pierce  the  solemn,  sacred  gloom.    The  expres- 
sions used  in  Scripture  are  doubtless  metaphorical,  for  penal 
fires  and  heavenly  melody  are  only  applicable  to  beings  endowed 
with  corporeal  senses ;  and,  at  least,  till  the  period  of  the  resur- 
rection, the  spirits  of  men,  whether  entering  into  the  perfection 
of  the  just,  or  committed  to  the  regions  of  punishment,  are 
not  connected  with  bodies.    Neither  is  it  to  be  supposed  that 
the  glorified  bodies  which  shall  arise  in  the  last  day  will  be 
capable  of  the  same  gross  indulgences  with  which  ours  are  now 
solaced.    That  the  idea  of  Mahomet's  Paradise  is  inconsistent 
with  the  purity  of  our  heavenly  religion,  will  be  readily  granted ; 
and  see  Mark  xii.  25.    Harmony  is  obviously  chosen  as  the  least 
corporeal  of  all  gratifications  of  the  sense ;  and  as  the  type  of  love, 
unity,  and  a  state  of  peace  and  perfect  happiness.   But  they  have 
a  poor  idea  of  the  Deity  and  the  rewards  which  are  destined  for"  the 
just  made  perfect,"  who  can  only  adopt  the  literal  sense  of  an 
eternal  concert — a  never-ending  birthday  ode.    I  rather  suppose 
this  should  be  understood  as  some  commission  from  the  Highest, 
some  duty  to  discharge,  with  the  applause  of  a  satisfied  conscience. 
That  the  Deity,  who  himself  must  be  supposed  to  feel  love  and 
affection  for  the  beings  he  has  called  into  existence,  should  delegate 
a  portion  of  those  powers,  I,  for  one,  cannot  conceive  altogether 
so  wrong  a  conjecture.    We  would  then  find  reality  in  Milton's 
sublime  machinery  of  the  guardian  saints  or  genii  of  kingdoms. 
Nay,  we  would  approach  to  the  Catholic  idea  of  the  employment 
of  saints,  though  without  approaching  the  absurdity  of  saint- 
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worship,  which  degrades  their  religion.  There  would  be,  we  must 
suppose,  in  these  employments,  difficulties  to  overcome  and  ex- 
ertions to  be  made,  for  all  which,  the  celestial  beings  employed 
would  have  certain  appropriate  powers.  I  cannot  help  owning 
that  a  life  of  active  benevolence  is  more  consistent  with  my  ideas 
than  an  eternity  of  music.  But  it  is  all  speculation  ;  and  it  is 
impossible  to  guess  what  we  shall  do,  unless  we  could  ascertain 
the  equally  difficult  previous  question,  What  we  are  to  be  ?  But 
there  is  a  God,  and  a  just  Qod,  a  judgment  and  a  future  life ;  and 
all  who  own  so  much,  let  them  act  according  to  the  faith  that  is 
in  them.  I  would  not,  of  course,  limit  the  range  of  my  genii1  to 
this  confined  earth ;  there  is  the  universe,  with  all  its  endless 
extent  of  worlds. — Scott. 


1.  Genii,  called  by  the  eastern  nations 
Oenn  or  Gien,  are  a  race  of  beings  created 
from  fire,  occupying  an  intermediate 
place  between  man  und  angels,  and  en- 


dowed with  a  corporeal  form,  which  they 
arc  able  to  change  at  pleasure.  Readers 
of  the  •  Arabian  XxyhU  '  are  familiar  with 
Genii. 


LAUNCHING  INTO  ETERNITY. 

It  was  a  brave  attempt !  adventurous  he 
Who  in  the  first  ship  broke  the  unknown  sea, 
And,  leaving  his  dear  native  shores  behind, 
Trusted  his  life  to  the  licentious  wind. 
I  see  the  surging  brine  ;  the  tempest  raves  ; 
He  on  the  pine-plank  rides  across  the  waves, 
Exulting  on  the  edge  of  thousand  gaping  graves ; 
He  steers  the  winged  boat,  and  shifts  the  sails, 
Conquers  the  flood,  and  manages  the  gales. 

Such  is  the  soul  that  leaves  this  mortal  land, 
Fearless,  when  the  great  Master  gives  command. 
Death  is  the  storm  ;  she  smiles  to  hear  it  roar, 
And  bids  the  tempest  waft  her  from  the  shore ; 
Then  with  a  skilful  helm  she  sweeps  the  seas, 
And  manages  the  raging  storm  with  ease 
(Her  faith  can  govern  death) ;  she  spreads  her  wings 
Wide  to  the  wind,  and  as  she  sails  she  sings, 
And  loses  by  degrees  the  sight  of  mortal  things. 
As  the  shore  lessens,  so  her  joys  arise, 
The  waves  roll  gentler,  and  the  tempest  dies ; 
Now  vast  eternity  fills  all  her  sight, 
She  floats  on  the  broad  deep  with  infinite  delight, 
The  seas  for  ever  calm,  the  skies  for  cvet  bright. 

Watts. 
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"  IT  IS  A  HAPPY  WORLD  AFTER  ALL." 

Benevolent.  Abortive.  Insect.  Gratuitous. 

Domesticated.         Vivacity.  Collectively.  Articulate. 

The  world  was  made  with  a  benevolent  design.  Nor  is  the  design 
abortive.  It  is  a  happy  world  after  all.  The  air,  the  earth,  the 
water,  teem  with  delighted  existence.  In  a  spring  noon,  or  a 
summer  evening,  on  whichever  side  I  turn  my  eyes,  myriads  of 
happy  beings  crowd  upon  my  view.  "  The  insect  youth  are  on 
the  wing ;"  swarms  of  new-born  flies  are  trying  their  pinions 
in  the  air.  Their  sportive  motions,  their  wanton  mazes,  their 
gratuitous  activity,  their  continual  change  of  place  without  use 
or  purpose,  testify  their  joy,  and  the  exultation  which  they  feel 
in  their  lately-discovered  faculties.  A  bee  amongst  the  flowers 
in  spring  is  one  of  the  most  cheerful  objects  that  can  be  looked 
upon.  Its  life  appears  to  be  all  enjoyment;  so  busy,  so  pleased ; 
yet  it  is  only  a  specimen  of  insect  life  with  which,  by  reason 
of  the  animal  being  half  domesticated,  we  happen  to  be  better 
acquainted  than  wo  are  with  that  of  others.  The  whole  winged 
insect  tribe,  it  is  probable,  are  equally  intent  upon  their  proper 
employments ;  and  under  every  variety  of  constitution  gratified, 
and  perhaps  equally  gratified,  by  the  offices  which  the  Author 
of  their  nature  has  assigned  to  them.  But  the  atmosphere  is  not 
the  only  scene  of  enjoyment  for  the  insect  race.  Plants  are 
covered  with  aphides,  greedily  sucking  their  juices,  and  con- 
stantly, as  it  would  seem,  in  the  act  of  sucking.  It  cannot  be 
doubted  but  that  this  is  a  state  of  intense  gratification.  What 
else  should  fix  them  so  close  to  their  operation,  and  so  long? 
Other  species  are  running  about  with  an  alacrity  in  their  motions, 
which  carries  with  it  every  mark  of  pleasure.  Large  patches  of 
ground  are  sometimes  half  covered  with  these  brisk  and  sprightly 
natures.  If  we  look  to  what  the  waters  produce,  shoals  of  the 
fry  of  fish  frequent  the  marshes  of  rivers,  of  lakes,  and  of  the  sea 
itself.  These  arc  so  happy,  that  they  know  not  what  to  do  with 
themselves  ;  their  attitudes,  their  vivacity,  their  leaps  out  of  the 
water,  their  frolics  in  it,  (which  I  have  noticed  a  thousand  times 
with  equal  attention  and  amusement,)  all  conduce  to  show  their 
excess  of  spirits,  and  are  simply  the  effects  of  that  excess.  Walk- 
ing by  the  seaside  on  a  calm  evening  upon  a  sandy  shore,  and  with 
an  ebbing  tide,  I  have  frequently  remarked  the  appearance  of  a 
dark  cloud,  or,  rather,  very  thick  mist,  hanging  over  the  edge  of 
the  water  to  the  height,  perhaps,  of  half  a  yard,  and  of  the 
breadth  of  two  or  three  yards,  stretching  along  the  coast  as  far  as 
the  eye  could  reach,  and  always  retiring  with  the  water.  When 
this  cloud  came  to  be  examined,  it  proved  to  be  nothing  else  than 
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so  much  space,  filled  with  young  shrimps,  in  the  act  of  bounding 
into  the  air  from  the  shallow  margin  of  the  water,  or  from  the 
wet  sand.  If  any  motion  of  a  mute  animal  could  express  delight,  it 
was  this ;  if  they  had  meant  to  make  signs  of  their  happiness, 
they  could  not  have  done  it  more  intelligibly.  Suppose,  then, 
what  I  have  no  doubt  of,  each  individual  of  this  number  to  be 
in  a  state  of  positive  enjoyment ;  what  a  sum,  collectively,  of 
gratification  and  pleasure  have  we  here  before  our  view !  The 
young  of  ail  animals  appear  to  me  to  receive  pleasure  simply  from 
the  exercise  of  their  limbs  and  bodily  faculties,  without  reference 
to  any  end  to  be  attained,  or  any  use  to  be  answered  by  the  ex- 
ertion. A  child,  without  knowing  anything  of  the  use  of  lan- 
guage, is  in  a  high  degree  delighted  with  being  able  to  speak  ; 
its  incessant  repetition  of  a  few  articulate  sounds,  or,  perhaps,  of 
the  single  word  which  it  has  learnt  to  pronounce,  proves  this  point 
clearly.  Nor  is  it  less  pleased  with  its  first  successful  endeavours 
to  walk,  or  rather  to  run  (which  precedes  walking),  although  en- 
tirely ignorant  of  the  importance  of  the  attainment  to  its  future 
life,  and  even  without  applying  it  to  any  prasent  purpose.  A  child 
is  delighted  with  speaking,  without  having  anything  to  say ;  and 
with  walking,  without  knowing  where  to  go.  And  prior  to 
both  these,  I  am  disposed  to  believe  that  the  waking  hours  of  in- 
fancy are  agreeably  taken  up  with  the  exercise  of  vision,  or 
perhaps,  more  properly  speaking,  with  learning  to  see.  But  it  is 
not  for  youth  alone  that  the  great  Parent  of  Creation  hath  pro- 
vided. Happiness  is  found  with  the  purring  cat,  no  less  than 
with  the  playful  kitten ;  in  the  arm-chair  of  dozing  age,  as  well 
as  in  either  the  sprightliness  of  the  dance  or  the  animation  of  the 
chase. — Paley. 

MARKS  OF  DIVINE  WISDOM  IN  THE  WORLD. 

Evident  Discernible.  Contribute.  Compacted. 

Capacity.  Contrivances.  Sustenance.  Cominodiously. 

I  disposed.  Pnwuring.  Delicate.  Fragrant. 

Utensils.  Fructification.  Exhaustible.  Manifold. 

We  can  often  discover  evident  marks  of  God's  wisdom.  Some 
general  uses  of  the  world  are  very  discernible :  and  how  that  many 
parts  thereof  do  contribute  to  them,  we  may  easily  observe  ;  and 
seeing  the  whole  is  compacted  in  a  decent  and  constant  order,  we 
have  reason  to  deem  the  like  of  the  rest.  Our  incapacity  to  dis- 
cover all  doth  not  argue  defect,  but  excess  of  the  Maker's  wis- 
dom ;  not  too  little  in  itself,  but  too  great  perfection  in  the  work 
in  respect  of  our  capacity.  The  most  to  us  observable  piece  of 
the  universe  is  the  earth  upon  which  we  dwell ;  which  that  it 
was  designed  for  the  accommodation  of  living  creatures  that  ara 
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upon  it,  and  principally  of  man,  we  cannot  be  ignorant  or  doubt- 
ful, if  we  be  not  so  negligent  or  stupid  as  to  let  pass  unobserved 
these  innumerable  signs  and  arguments  that  show  it.    If  we 
look  upon  the  frame  of  the  animals  themselves,  what  a  number 
of  admirable  contrivances  in  each  of  them  do  appear  for  the 
sustenance,  for  the  safety,  for  the  pleasure,  for  the  propaga- 
tion, for  grace  and  ornament,  for  ail  imaginable  convenience 
suitable  to  the  kind  and  station  of  each  !  If  we  look  about  them, 
what  variety  and  abundance  of  convenient  provisions  offer  them- 
selves even  to  a  careless  view,  answerable  to  all  their  needs  and 
all  their  desires !  wholesome  and  pleasant  food  to  maintain  their 
life,  yea,  to  gratify  all  their  senses  ;  fit  shelter  from  offence,  and 
safe  refuge  from  dangers  ;  all  these  things  provided  in  sufficient 
plenty  and  commodiously  disposed  for  such  a  vast  number  of 
creatures !  Not  the  least,  most  silly,  weak,  or  contemptible  crea- 
ture, but  we  may  see  some  care  hath  been  had  for  its  nourish- 
ment and  comfort.    What  wonderful  instincts  are  they  endued 
with  for  procuring  and  distinguishing  of  their  food,  for  guarding 
themselves  and  their  young  from  danger  1  But  for  man  especially, 
a  most  liberal  provision  hath  been  made  to  supply  all  his  needs  ; 
to  please  all  his  appetites,  to  exercise  with  profit  and  satisfaction 
all  his  faculties,  to  content  (I  might  say)  his  utmost  curiosity  ; 
all  things  about  him  do  minister  (or  may  do  so,  if  he  will  use 
the  natural  powers  and  instruments  given  him^  to  his  preserva- 
tion, ease,  and  delight.    The  bowels  of  the  earth  yield  him  trea- 
sures of  metals  and  minerals  ;  quarries  of  stone  and  coal 
serviceable  to  him  for  various  uses.    The  vilest  and  commonest 
stones  he  treadeth  upon  are  not  unprofitable.  The  surface  of  the 
earth,  what  variety  of  delicate  fruits,  herbs,  and  grains  doth  it 
afford  to  nourish  our  bodies,  and  cheer  our  spirits,  and  please  our 
tastes,  and  remedy  our  diseases !    How  many  fragrant  flowers, 
most  beautiful  and  goodly  in  colour  and  in  shape,  for  the  comfort 
of  our  smell  and  delight  of  our  eyes !    Neither  can  our  ears  com- 
plain, since  every  wood  hath  a  choir  of  natural  musicians  to  en- 
tertain them  with  their  sprightful  melody !  Every  wood  did  I  say? 
yet,  too,  the  woods  adorned  with  stately  trees  yield  pleasant  spec- 
tacles to  our  sight,  shelter  from  offences  of  weather  and  sun,  fuel 
for  our  fires,  materials  for  our  buildings  (our  houses  and  shipping), 
and  other  needful  utensils.    Even  the  barren  mountains  send  us 
down  fresh  streams  of  water,  so  necessary  for  the  support  of  our 
lives,  so  profitable  for  the  fructification  of  our  grounds,  so  com- 
modious for  conveyance  and  maintaining  of  intercourse  among 
us.    Even  the  wide  seas  themselves  serve  us  many  ways  ;  they 
are  commodious  for  our  traffic  and  commerce  :  they  supply  the 
bottles  of  heaven  with  water  to  refresh  the  earth  :  they  are  in- 
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exhaustible  cisterns  from  whence  our  springs  and  rivers  are 
derived  :  they  yield  stores  of  good  fish,  and  other  conveniences 
of  life.  The  very  rude  and  disorderly  winds  do  us  no  little  ser- 
vice in  brushing  and  cleansing  the  air  for  our  health,  in  driving 
forward  our  ships,  in  scattering  and  spreading  about  the  clouds, 
those  clouds  which  drop  fatness  upon  our  grounds.  As  for  our 
subjects,  the  animals,  'tis  not  possible  to  reckon  the  manifold 
utilities  we  receive  from  them :  how  many  ways  they  supply  our 
needs  with  pleasant  food  and  convenient  clothing;  how  they 
ease  our  labour  ;  and  how  they  promote  even  our  sport  and  re- 
creation. And  are  we  not,  not  only  very  stupid  but  very  ungrate- 
ful, if  we  do  not  discern  the  abundance  of  wisdom  and  goodness  in 
the  contrivance  and  ordering  of  all  these  things,  so  as  thus  to  con- 
spire for  our  good  ? — Barbow, 


FROM  JERUSALEM  TO  JERICHO,  WITH  A  BEAUTIFUL 

LEGEND. 

Exploring.  Privilege.  Cerement*.  Immemorial. 

Parable.  Legend.  Conversation.  Ardent. 

Ascend.  Tormented.  Gradually.  Succour. 

We  were  desired  to  dismount,  just  above  Bethany,  to  visit  what 
the  monks  call  the  tomb  of  Lazarus.  Without  supposing  it  to 
be  that,  we  found  it  to  be  interesting  as  a  really  ancient  tomb. 
It  was  so  small,  that  few  of  us  went  down  ;  but  I  wished  to 
the  whole  of  it.  A  few  steep  and  difficult  steps  brought 
down  into  a  small  vaulted  chamber ;  and  two  or  three  more  very 
deep  and  narrow  steps  led  to  the  lower  chamber,  where  the  body 
was  laid.  We  questioned  whether  there  was  room  for  more  than 
one  body.  In  exploring  tombs  in  this  country,  whether  such  as 
this,  or  the  more  picturesque  and  natural  burial-places  in  the 
branching  caverns  of  the  limestone  rocks,  I  often  wished  that  the 
old  painters  had  enjoyed  our  opportunities — for  the  sake  of  art  as 
well  as  truth  ;  and  then  we  should  have  had  representations  of 
Lazarus  coming  forth  from  chambers  in  the  rock,  instead  of  rising 
from  such  a  grave  as  we  sec  dug  in  European  churchyards.  The 
limestone  rocks,  full  of  caverns,  now  used  as  dwellings  for  men  and 
cattle,  were  of  old  those  "  chambers  of  the  grave"  which  puzzled 
our  childhood  by  that  name  ;  and  it  is  a  great  privilege  to  have 
seen  them,  so  as  to  understand  how  the  dead  were  said  to  be 
calling  to  each  other  ;  and  how  the  stone  was  rolled  away  from 
the  mouth  of  the  sepulchres,  and  how  Jesus  could  have  cried 
with  a  loud  voice  for  the  dead  to  come  forth.  After  having 
visited  these  places,  how  vivid  is  the  picture  of  such  scenes! 
How  the  voice  echoes  through  this  dim  "  chambers  of  the  tomb,' 
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and  is  answered  by  the  dead  man  appearing  in  his  cerements,— 
appearing  from  the  end  of  the  passage,  or  in  the  shadow  of  the 
recess. 

The  monks,  when  taken  as  guides,  show  in  the  village  the 
house  of  Martha  and  Mary,  as  they  pretend,  and  that  of  Simon 
the  Leper ;  but  we  did  not  inquire  for  these,  having  no  wish  to 
mix  up  anything  fabulous  with  our  observations  of  a  place  so  in- 
teresting as  Bethany. 

Our  road  led  us  to  the  bottom  of  the  valley,  where  there  were 
patches  of  cultivation  on  the  stony  soil.  We  rode  for  three  or 
four  miles,  sometimes  on  the  one  hill  and  sometimes  on  the  other ; 
and  then  we  began  to  ascend  the  hot  and  rough  and  dreary  road 
where  began  the  danger  of  the  way  "  from  Jerusalem  to 
Jericho." — where  the  traveller  enters  among  the  fastnesses  of  the 
thieves  who  have  infested  the  road  from  time  immemorial.  There 
is  a  hollow  way  which  is  considered  the  most  dangerous  of  all. 
Here  Sir  Frederick  Henniker  was  stripped  and  left  for  dead  by 
robbers,  in  1820.  His  servants  fled  and  hid  themselves  on  the 
first  alarm.  When  they  returned  he  was  lying,  naked  and  bleed- 
ing, on  the  sultry  road.  They  put  him  on  a  horse  and  carried 
him  to  Jericho,  where  he  found  succour.  Perhaps  he  was  think- 
ing of  the  parable  of  the  Samaritan,  when  this  accident  befel  him. 
I  was  thinking  of  it  almost  every  step  of  the  way.  Another 
beautiful  story  was  presently  after  full  in  my  mind  ;  a  Catholic 
legend,  which  was  told  me  by  a  German  friend  in  America,  when 
I  little  dreamed  of  ever  being  on  the  spot.  Our  road  now  gra- 
dually ascended  the  high  ridge  from  which  we  were  soon  to  over- 
look the  plain  of  Jericho.  The  track  was  so  stony  and  difficult, 
as  to  make  our  progress  very  slow ;  and  the  white  rocks  under 
the  midday  sun  gave  out  such  heat  and  glare,  as  made  me  enter 
more  thoroughly  into  the  story  of  Peter  and  the  cherries,  than 
my  readers  can  perhaps  do.  And  yet,  the  many  to  whom  I  have 
told  the  legend  m  conversation,  have  all  felt  its  beauty.  It  is 
thus: — 

Jesus,  and  two  or  three  of  his  disciples,  went  down  one  summer's 
day  from  Jerusalem  to  Jericho.  Peter — the  ardent  and  eager 
Peter — was,  as  usual,  by  the  Teacher's  side.  On  the  road  to 
Olivet  lay  a  horse-6hoe,  which  the  Teacher  desired  Peter  to  pick 
up,  but  which  Peter  let  lie,  as  he  did  not  think  it  worth  the 
trouble  of  stooping  for.  The  Teacher  stooped  for  it,  and  ex- 
changed it  in  the  village  for  a  measure  of  cherries  These  cherries 
he  carried  (as  eastern  men  now  carry  such  things)  in  the  bosom- 
folds  of  his  dress.  When  they  had  to  ascend  the  ridge,  and  the 
road  lay  between  heated  rocks,  and  over  rugged  stones,  and  among 
glaring  white  dust,  Peter  became  tormented  with  heat  and  thirst, 
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and  fell  behind.  Then  the  Teacher  dropped  a  ripe  cherry  at  every 
few  steps ;  and  Peter  eagerly  stooped  for  them.  When  they  were 
all  done,  Jesus  turned  to  him,  and  said  with  a  smile,  "  He  who 
is  above  stooping  to  a  small  thing,  will  have  to  bend  his  back  to 
many  lesser  things." — H.  Mabtineau's  'Eastern  Life* 

ADVICE  OF  A  FATHER  TO  HIS  SON. 

libraries.  "olnmes.  Descriptions.  Millions. 

Important.  Describe.  Pyramids.  Govern. 

Conquered.  Ancestors.  Parliaments,  Obedient. 

When  you  see  how  much  more  grown  people  know  than  you,  you 
ought  to  be  anxious  to  learn  all  you  can  from  those  who  teach 
you  ;  and  as  there  are  so  many  wise  and  good  things  written  in 
books,  you  ought  to  try  to  read  early  and  carefully,  that  you 
may  learn  something  of  what  God  has  made  you  able  to  know. 
There  are  libraries  containing  very  many  thousands  of  volumes ; 
and  all  that  is  written  in  these  is, — accounts  of  some  part  or 
other  of  the  world  which  God  has  made,  or  of  the  thoughts  which 
He  has  enabled  men  to  have  in  their  minds.  Some  books  are 
descriptions  of  the  earth  itself,  with  its  rocks  and  ground  and 
waters,  and  of  the  air  and  clouds,  and  the  stars  and  moon  and 
sun,  which  shine  so  beautifully  in  the  sky.  Some  tell  you  about 
the  things  that  grow  upon  the  ground ;  the  many  millions  of 
plants,  from  little  mosses  and  threads  of  grass  up  to  great  trees 
and  forests.  Some  also  contain  accounts  of  living  things ;  flies, 
worms,  fishes,  birds,  and  four-legged  beasts.  And  some,  which, 
are  the  most,  are  about  men,  and  their  thoughts  and  doings. 
These  are  the  most  important  of  all ;  for  men  are  the  best  and 
most  wonderful  creatures  of  God  in  the  world,  being  the  only 
ones  able  to  know  Him  and  love  him,  and  to  try  of  their  own 
accord  to  do  His  will. 

These  books  about  men  are  also  the  most  important  to  us,  be- 
cause we  ourselves  are  human  beings,  and  may  learn  from  such 
books  what  we  ought  to  think  and  to  do  and  to  try  to  be.  Some 
of  them  describe  what  sort  of  people  have  lived  in  old  times,  and 
in  other  countries.  By  reading  them,  we  know  what  is  the  differ- 
ence between  ourselves  in  England  now,  and  the  famous  nations 
which  lived  in  former  days.  Such  were  the  Egyptians  who  built 
the  Pyramids,  which  are  the  greatest  heaps  of  stone  upon  the  face 
of  the  earth ;  and  the  Babylonians,  who  had  a  city  with  huge 
walls  built  of  bricks,  having  writing  on  them  that  no  one  in  our 
time  has  been  able  to  make  out.  There  were  also  the  Jews,  who 
were  the  only  ancient  people  that  knew  how  wonderful  and  how 
good  God  is  ;  and  the  Greeks,  who  were  the  wisest  of  all  in  think- 
ing about  men's  lives  and  hearts,  and  who  knew  best  how  to 
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make  fine  statues  and  buildings,  and  to  write  wise  books.  By 
books  also  we  may  learn  what  sort  of  people  the  old  Romans  were, 
whose  chief  city  was  Rome  ;  and  how  brave  and  skilful  they  were 
in  war,  and  how  well  they  could  govern  and  teach  many  nations 
which  they  had  conquered.  It  is  from  books,  too,  that  you  must 
learn  what  kind  of  men  were  our  ancestors  in  the  northern  part 
of  Europe,  who  belonged  to  the  tribes  that  did  the  most  towards 
pulling  down  the  power  of  the  Romans ;  and  you  will  see,  in  the 
same  way,  how  Christianity  was  sent  among  them  by  God,  to 
make  them  wiser  and  more  peaceful,  and  more  noble  in  their 
minds ;  and  how  all  the  nations  that  now  are  in  Europe,  and 
especially  the  Italians  and  the  Germans  and  the  French  and  the 
English,  came  to  be  what  they  now  are.  It  is  well  worth  know- 
ing (and  it  can  be  only  by  reading)  how  the  Germans  found  out 
the  printing  of  books,  and  what  great  changes  this  has  made  in 
the  world.  And  everybody  in  England  ought  to  try  to  under- 
stand how  the  English  came  to  have  their  parliaments  and  laws, 
and  to  have  fleets  that  sail  over  all  the  seas  of  the  world. 

Besides  learning  all  these  things,  and  a  great  many  more  about 
different  times  and  countries,  you  may  learn  from  books  what  is 
the  truth  of  God's  will,  and  what  are  the  best  and  wisest  thoughts, 
and  the  most  beautiful  words ;  and  how  men  are  able  to  lead  very 
right  lives,  and  to  do  a  great  deal  to  better  the  world.  I  have 
spent  a  great  part  of  my  life  in  reading ;  and  I  hope  you  will  come 
to  like  it  as  much  as  I  do,  and  to  learn  in  this  way  all  that  I  know. 

But  it  is  a  still  more  serious  matter  that  you  should  try  to  be 
obedient  and  gentle,  and  to  command  your  temper ;  and  to  think 
of  other  people's  pleasure  rather  than  your  own,  and  of  what  you 
ought  to  do,  rather  than  what  you  like.  If  you  try  to  be  better 
for  all  you  read  as  well  as  wiser,  you  will  find  books  a  great  help 
towards  goodness  as  well  as  knowledge, — and  above  all  other 
books,  the  Bible,  which  tells  us  of  the  will  of  God,  and  the  love 
of  Jesus  Christ  towards  God  and  men. — John  Sterling. 


THE  NECESSITY  OF  PATIENCE. 


Radical. 

Repel. 

Contributed. 

Asperity. 

Indolence. 

Exacerbations. 


Palliative. 

Acrimony. 

Innocence. 

Privation. 

Calamities. 

Extravagance. 


Infelicity. 
Calamity. 
Aggravation. 


Prohibited. 
Contrive. 


Malignity. 

Turbulence. 

Remorse. 

Confer. 

Analogy. 

Malice. 


The  cure  for  the  greatest  part  of  human  miseries  is  not  radical, 
but  palliative.  Infelicity  is  involved  in  corporeal  nature,  and 
interwoven  with  our  being ;  all  attempts,  therefore,  to  decline  it 
wholly  are  useless  and  vain.    The  armies  of  pain  send  their 
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arrows  against  us  on  every  side ;  the  choice  is  only  between  those 
which  are  more  or  less  sharp,  or  tinged  with  poison  of  greater  or 
less  malignity ;  and  the  strongest  armour  which  reason  can 
supply  will  only  blunt  their  point,  but  cannot  repel  them. 

The  great  remedy  which  Heaven  has  put  in  our  hands  is 
patience ;  by  which,  though  we  cannot  lessen  the  torments  of  -the 
body,  we  can  in  a  great  measure  preserve  the  peace  of  the  mind, 
and  shall  suffer  only  the  natural  and  genuine  force  of  an  evil, 
without  heightening  its  acrimony  or  prolonging  its  effects. 

There  is,  indeed,  nothing  more  unsuitable  to  the  nature  of  man, 
in  any  calamity,  than  rage  and  turbulence ;  which,  without  exam- 
ining whether  they  are  not  sometimes  impious,  are  at  least  always 
offensive,  and  incline  others  rather  to  hate  and  despise  than  to 
pity  and  assist  us.  If  what  we  suffer  has  been  brought  upon  us 
by  ourselves,  it  is  observed  by  an  ancient  poet,  that  patience  is 
eminently  our  duty,  since  no  one  should  be  angry  at  feeling  that 
which  he  has  deserved. 

And  surely,  if  we  are  conscious  that  we  have  not  contributed 
to  our  own  sufferings  ;  if  punishment  falls  upon  innocence,  or 
disappointment  happens  to  industry  and  prudence,  patience, 
whether  more  necessary  or  not,  is  much  easier,  since  our  pain  is 
then  without  aggravation,  and  we  have  not  the  bitterness  of  re- 
morse to  add  to  the  asperity  of  misfortune. 

In  those  evils  which  are  allotted  to  us  by  Providence,  such  as 
deformity,  privation  of  any  of  the  senses,  or  old  age,  it  is  always 
to  be  remembered,  that  impatience  can  have  no  present  effect  but 
to  deprive  us  of  the  consolations  which  our  condition  admits,  by 
driving  away  from  us  those  by  whose  conversation  or  advice  we 
might  be  amused  or  helped ;  and  that  with  regard  to  futurity,  it  is 
yet  less  to  be  justified,  since,  without  lessening  the  pain,  it  cuts 
off  the  hope  of  that  reward  which  He,  by  whom  it  is  inflicted,  will 
confer  upon  them  that  bear  it  well. 

In  all  evils  which  admit  a  remedy,  impatience  is  to  be  avoided, 
because  it  wastes  that  time  and  attention  in  complaints,  that  if 
properly  applied  might  remove  the  cause.  Turenne,  among  the 
acknowledgments  which  he  used  to  pay  in  conversation  to  the 
memory  of  those  by  whom  he  had  been  instructed  in  the  art  of 
war,  mentioned  one  with  honour  who  taught  him  not  to  spend  his 
time  in  regretting  any  mistake  which  he  had  made,  but  to  set 
himself  immediately  and  vigorously  to  repair  it. 

Patience  and  submission  are  very  carefully  to  be  distinguished 
from  cowardice  and  indolence.  We  are  not  to  repine,  but  we  may 
lawfully  struggle ;  for  the  calamities  of  life,  like  the  necessities 
of  nature,  are  calls  to  labour  and  exercises  of  diligence.  When 
wc  feel  any  pressure  of  distress,  we  are  not  to  conclude  that  we 
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can  only  obey  the  will  of  Heaven  by  languishing  tinder  it,  any 
more  than  when  we  perceive  the  pain  of  thirst  we  are  to  imagine 
that  water  is  prohibited. 

Of  misfortune  it  never  can  be  certainly  known  whether,  as 
proceeding  from  the  hand  of  God,  it  is  an  act  of  favour  or  of 
punishment.  But  since  all  the  ordinary  dispensations  of  Provi- 
dence are  to  be  interpreted  according  to  the  general  analogy  of 
things,  we  may  conclude  that  we  have  a  right  to  remove  one  in- 
convenience as  well  as  another ;  that  we  are  only  to  take  care  lest 
we  purchase  ease  with  guilt ;  and  that  our  Maker's  purpose, 
whether  of  reward  or  severity,  will  be  answered  by  the  labours 
which  He  lays  us  under  the  necessity  of  performing. 

This  duty  is  not  more  difficult  in  any  state  than  in  diseases 
intensely  painful,  which  may  indeed  suffer  such  exacerbations  as 
seem  to  strain  the  powers  of  life  to  their  utmost  stretch,  and  leave 
very  little  of  the  attention  vacant  to  precept  or  reproof.  In  this 
state  the  nature  of  man  requires  some  indulgence,  and  every  ex- 
travagance but  impiety  may  be  easily  forgiven  him.  Yet,  lest  we 
should  think  ourselves  too  soon  entitled  to  the  mournful  privileges 
of  irresistible  misery,  it  is  proper  to  reflect,  that  the  utmost 
anguish  which  human  wit  can  contrive  or  human  malice  can  inflict, 
has  been  borne  with  constancy ;  and  that  if  the  pains  of  disease  be, 
as  I  believe  they  are,  sometimes  greater  than  those  of  artificial, 
torture,  they  are  therefore,  in  their  own  nature,  shorter.  The 
vital  frame  is  quickly  broken,  or  the  union  between  soul  and 
body  is  for  a  time  suspended  by  insensibility,  and  we  soon  cease 
to  feel  our  maladies  when  they  once  become  too  violent  to  be  borne. 
I  think  there  is  some  reason  for  questioning  whether  the  body 
and  mind  are  not  so  proportioned,  that  the  one  can  bear  all  that 
can  be  inflicted  on  the  other,  whether  virtue  cannot  stand  its 
ground  as  long  as  life,  and  whether  a  soul,  well  principled,  will 
not  be  separated  sooner  than  subdued. — Johnson. 


THE  GREAT  AUTHOR  OF  CIVILIZATION. 

Excellent.  Patient.  Nourishment.  Ameliorated. 

Transportation.  Sterooration.  Incision.  Extirpate. 

Noxious.  Invasions.  Comprehensive.  Culinary. 

DeWtable.  Fragrant.  Odoriferous.  Exotic 

Methinks  by  all  the  provision  which  He  has  made  for  the  use 
of  man,  the  Almighty  interpretively  speaks  to  him  in  this  man-  <i 
ner : — I  have  now  placed  thee  in  a  spacious  and  well-furnished 
world,  I  have  endued  thee  with  an  ability  of  understanding  what 
is  beautiful  and  proportionable,  and  have  made  that  which  is  so 
agreeable  and  delightful  to  thee;  I  have  provided  thee  with 
materials  whereon  to  exercise  and  employ  thy  heart  and  strength. 
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1  have  given  thee  an  excellent  instrument,  the  hand,  accommo- 
dated to  make  use  of  them  all ;  1  have  distinguished  the  earth 
into  hills  and  valleys,  and  plains  and  meadows,  and  woods,  all 
these  parts  capable  of  culture  and  improvement  by  thy  industry  ; 
I  have  committed  to  thee  for  thy  assistance  in  the  labours  of 
ploughing  and  carrying,  and  drawing  and  travel,  the  laborious 
ox,  the  patient  ass,  and  the  strong  and  serviceable  horse  ;  I  have 
created  a  multitude  of  seeds  for  thee  to  make  choice  out  of  them 
of  what  is  most  pleasant  to  thy  taste,  and  of  most  wholesome 
and  plentiful  nourishment ;  I  have  also  made  great  variety  of 
trees,  bearing  fruit  both  for  food  and  physic,  those,  too,  capable 
of  being  ameliorated  and  improved  by  transportation,  stercoration, 
incision,  pruning,  watering,  and  other  arts  and  devices.  Till 
and  manure  thy  fields,  sow  them  with  thy  seeds,  extirpate 
noxious  and  unprofitable  herbs,  guard  them  from  the  invasions 
and  spoils  of  beasts,  clear  and  fence  in  thy  meadows  and 
pastures,  dress  and  prune  thy  vines,  and  so  rank  and  dispose 
them  as  is  most  suitable  to  the  climate ;  plant  thee  orchards, 
with  all  sorts  of  fruit  trees,  in  such  order  as  may  be  most  beau- 
tiful to  the  eye  and  most  comprehensive  of  plants ;  gardens  for 
culinary  herbs,  and  all  kinds  of  salading  ;  for  delectable  flowers 
to  gratify  the  eye  with  their  agreeable  colours  and  figures,  and 
thy  scent  with  their  fragrant  odours ;  for  odoriferous  and  ever- 
green shrubs  and  suffrutices;  for  exotic  and  medicinal  plants 
of  all  sorts,  and  dispose  them  in  their  comely  order,  as  may  be 
both  pleasant  to  behold  and  commodious  for  access.  I  have 
furnished  thee  with  all  materials  for  building,  as  stone  and 
timber,  and  slate  and  lime,  and  clay  and  earth,  wherefore  to 
make  bricks  and  tiles.  Deck  and  bespangle  the  country  with 
houses  and  villages  convenient  for  thy  habitation,  provided  with 
outhouses  and  stables  for  the  harbouring  and  shelter  of  thy 
cattle,  with  barns  and  granaries  for  the  reception  and  custody 
and  storing  up  thy  corn  and  fruits.  I  have  made  thee  a  sociable 
creature,  for  the  improvement  of  thy  understanding  by  con- 
ference and  communication,  of  observations  and  experiments; 
for  mutual  help  and  assistance  and  offence;  build  thee  large 
towns  and  cities,  with  straight  and  well-paved  streets  and 
elegant  rows  of  houses,  adorned  with  magnificent  temples  for  thy 
honour  and  worship,  with  beautiful  palaces  for  thy  princes  anil 
grandees,  with  stately  halls  for  public  meetings  of  the  citizens 
and  their  several  companies,  and  the  sessions  of  the  courts  of 
judicature,  besides  public  porticoes  and  aqueducts.  I  have  im- 
planted in  thy  nature  a  desire  of  seeing  stranpe  and  foreign,  and 
rinding  out  unknown,  countries,  for  the  improvement  and  ad- 
vance of  thy  knowledge  in  geography,  by  observing  the  bays  and 
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creeks  and  havens  and  promontories,  the  outlets  of  rivers,  the 
situation  of  the  maritime  towns  and  cities,  the  longitude  and 
latitude  &c,  of  those  places  ;  in  politics,  by  noting  their  govern- 
ment, their  manners,  laws,  and  customs,  their  diet  and  medicine, 
their  trade  and  manufactures,  their  houses  and  buildings,  their 
exercises  and  sports,  &c.  In  physiology  or  natural  history,  by 
searching  out  their  natural  rarities,  the  productions  both  of  land 
and  water ;  what  species  of  animals,  plants,  and  minerals,  of  fruits 
and  drugs  are  to  be  found  there  ;  what  commodities  for  bartering 
and  permutation,  whereby  thou  mayest  be  enabled  to  make  large 
additions  to  natural  history,  to  advance  those  other  sciences,  and 
to  benefit  and  enrich  thy  country  by  increase  of  its  trade  and 
merchandise.  I  have  given  thee  timber  and  iron  to  build  the 
hulls  of  ships,  tali  trees  for  masts,  flax  and  hemp  for  sails, 
cables,  and  cordage  for  rigging.  I  have  armed  thee  with  courage 
and  hardiness  to  attempt  the  seas,  and  traverse  the  spacious 
plains  of  that  liquid  element.  I  have  assisted  thee  with  a  com- 
pass to  direct  thy  course,  when  thou  shalt  be  out  of  all  view  of 
land,  and  have  nothing  in  view  but  sky  and  water.  Go  thither 
for  the  purposes  before  mentioned,  and  bring  home  what  may  be 
useful  and  beneficial  to  thy  country  in  general,  or  thyself  in 
particular.— Rat's  *  Wisdom  of  GodJ  &c. 

HYMN  TO  THE  CREATOR. 

These  are  thy  glorious  works,  Parent  of  good ; 

Almighty !  Thine  this  universal  frame, 

Thus  wondrous  fair !    Thyself  how  wondrous  then, 

Unspeakable !  who  sitt'st  above  these  heavens 

To  us  invisible,  or  dimly  seen 

In  these  thy  lowest  works  ;  yet  these  declare 

Thy  goodness  beyond  thought,  and  power  divine. 

Speak  ye,  who  best  can  tell,  ye  sons  of  light, 

Angels  ;  for  ye  behold  him,  and  with  songs 

And  choral  symphonies,  day  without  night, 

Circle  his  throne  rejoicing ;  ye  in  heaven, 

On  earth  join  all  ye  creatures  to  extol 

Him  first,  him  last,  him  midst,  and  without  end. 

Fairest  of  stars,  last  in  the  train  of  night, 

If  better  thou  belong  not  to  the  dawn, 

Sure  pledge  of  day,  that  crown'st  the  smiling  morn 

With  thy  bright  circlet,  praise  him  in  thy  sphere, 

While  day  arises,  that  sweet  hour  of  prime. 

Thou  sun,  of  this  great  world  both  eye  and  soul, 

Acknowledge  him  thy  greater ;  sound  his  praise 

In  thy  eternal  course,  both  when  thou  climb'st 
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And  when  high  noon  hast  gained,  and  when  thou  fall'at. 

Moon,  that  now  meet'st  the  orient  sun,  now  fliest 

With  the  fixed  stars,  fixed  in  their  orh  that  flies ; 

And  ye  five  other  wandering  fires,  that  move 

In  mystic  dance,  not  without  song,Tesouud 

His  praise,  who  out  of  darkness  called  up  light 

Air,  and  ye  elements,  the  eldest  birth 

Of  Nature's  womb,  that  in  quaternion  run 

Perpetual  circle,  multiform,  and  mix 

And  nourish  all  things ;  let  your  ceaseless  changfe 

Vary  to  our  great  Maker  still  new  praise- 

Ye  mists  and  exhalations,  that  now  rise 

From  hill  or  steaming  lake,  dusky  or  gray, 

Till  the  Sun  paint  your  fleecy  skirts  with  gold, 

In  honour  to  the  world's  great  Author  rise  ; 

Whether  to  deck  with  clouds  the  unooloured  sky 

Or  wet  the  thirsty  earth  with  falling  showers, 

Rising,  or  falling,  still  advance  his  praise. 

His  praise,  ye  winds,  that  from  four  quarters  blow, 

Breathe  soft  or  loud ;  and  wave  your  tops,  ye  pines, 

With  every  plant,  in  sign  of  worship  wave. 

Fountains,  and  ye  that  warble  as  ye  flow, 

Melodious  murmurs,  warbling  tune  his  praise. 

Join  voices,  all  ye  living  souls.    Ye  birds, 

That,  singing,  up  to  heaven-gate  ascend, 

Bear  on  your  wings  and  in  your  notes  his  praise. 

Ye  that  in  waters  glide,  and  ye  that  walk 

The  earth,  and  stately  tread  or  lowly  creep  ; 

Witness  if  I  be  silent,  morn  or  even, 

To  hill  or  valley,  fountain  or  fresh  shade, 

Made  vocal  by  my  song,  and  taught  his  praise. 

Hail,  universal  Lord !  be  bounteous  still 

To  give  us  only  good  ;  and  if  the  night 

Have  gathered  aught  of  evil  or  concealed, 

Disperse  it,  as  now  light  dispels  the  dark ! — Milton. 

ADVERSITY  PROMOTES  KNOWLEDGE. 

Vicissitude.  Opiates.  Ratiocination.  Tcdiousness, 

Adequate.  Antidotes.  Malignity.  Circumspection. 

Alleviation.  Diverted.  Accidental.  Calamity. 

Predominates.  Comprehends  Exhausts.  Inquiries. 

Prospect.  Excursions.  Repine.  Affluence. 

Diminished.  Extrinsic.  Regulated.  Adapted. 

As  daily  experience  makes  it  evident  that  misfortunes  are  un- 
avoidably incident  to  human  life — that  calamity  will  neither  be 
repelled  by  fortitude  nor  escaped  by  flight,  neither  awed  by 
greatness  nor  eluded  by  obscurity — philosophers  have  endea- 
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voured  to  reconcile  us  to  that  condition  which  they  cannot  teach 
us  to  mend,  by  persuading  us  that  most  of  our  evils  are  made 
afflictive  only  oy  ignorance  or  perverseness,  and  that  nature  has 
annexed  to  every  vicissitude  of  external  circumstances  some 
advantage  sufficient  to  overbalance  all  its  inconveniences. 

This  attempt  may,  perhaps,  be  justly  suspected  of  resemblance 
to  the  practice  of  physicians,  who,  when  they  cannot  mitigate 
pain,  destroy  sensibility,  and  endeavour  to  conceal  by  opiates  the 
inefficacy  of  their  other  medicines.  The  panegyrists  of  calamity 
have  more  frequently  gained  applause  to  their  wit  than  acquies- 
cence to  their  arguments ;  nor  has  it  appeared  that  the  most 
musical  oratory  or  subtle  ratiocination  has  been  able  long  to  over- 
power the  anguish  of  oppression,  the  tediousness  of  languor,  or 
the  longing  of  want. 

Yet  it  may  be  generally  remarked,  that  where  much  has  been 
attempted  something  has  been  performed ;  though  the  discoveries 
or  acquisitions  of  man  are  not  always  adequate  to  the  expecta- 
tions of  his  pride,  they  are  at  least  sufficient  to  animate  his 
industry.  The  antidotes  with  which  philosophy  has  medicated 
the  cup  of  life,  though  they  cannot  give  it  salubrity  and  sweet- 
ness, have  at  least  allayed  its  bitterness,  and  contempered  its 
malignity ;  the  balm  which  she  drops  upon  the  wounds  of  the 
mind  abates  their  pain,  though  it  cannot  heal  them. 

By  suffering  willingly  what  we  cannot  avoid,  we  secure  our- 
selves from  vain  and  immoderate  disquiet;  we  preserve  for 
better  purposes  that  strength  which  would  be  un profitably 
wasted  in  wild  efforts  of  desperation,  and  maintain  that  circum- 
spection which  may  enable  us  to  seize  every  support,  and 
improve  every  alleviation.  This  calmness  will  be  more  easily 
obtained  as  the  attention  is  more  powerfully  witndrawn  from  the 
contemplation  of  unmingled,  unabated  evil,  and  diverted  to  those 
accidental  benefits  which  prudence  may  confer  on  every  state. 

Seneca1  has  attempted,  not  only  to  pacify  us  in  misfortune, 
but  almost  to  allure  us  to  it,  by  representing  it  as  necessary  to 
the  pleasures  of  the  mind.  "He  that  never  was  acquainted 
with  adversity,"  says  he,  "  has  seen  the  world  but  on  one  side, 
and  is  ignorant  of  half  the  scenes  of  nature."  He  invites  his 
pupil  to  calamity,  as  the  syrens  allured  the  passenger  to  their 
coasts,  by  promising  that  he  shall  return  with  increase  of  know- 
ledge, with  enlarged  views,  and  multiplied  ideas. 

Curiosity  is,  in  great  and  generous  minds,  the  first  passion 
and  the  last ;  and  perhaps  always  predominates  in  proportion  to 
the  strength  of  the  contemplative  faculties.  He  who  easily 
comprehends  all  that  is  before  him,  and  soon  exhausts  any  single 
subject,  is  always  eager  for  new  inquiries ;  and  in  proportion  as 
the  intellectual  eye  takes  in  a  wider  prospect,  it  must  be  gratified 
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with  variety  by  more  rapid  flights  and  bolder  excursions.  Nor, 
perhaps,  can  there  be  proposed  to  those  who  have  been  accus- 
tomed to  the  pleasures  of  thought,  a  more  powerful  incitement 
to  any  undertaking  than  the  hope  of  filling  their  fancy  with  new 
images,  of  clearing  their  doubts,  and  enlightening  their  reason. 

If,  therefore,  it  can  be  proved  that  distress  is  necessary  to  the 
attainment  of  knowledge,  and  that  a  happy  situation  hides  from 
us  so  large  a  part  of  the  field  of  meditation,  the  envy  of  many 
who  repine  at  the  sight  of  affluence  and  splendour  will  be  much 
diminished ;  for  such  is  the  delight  of  mental  superiority,  that 
none  on  whom  nature  or  study  have  conferred  it,  would  purchase 
the  gifts  of  fortune  by  its  loss. 

It  is  certain  that  however  the  rhetoric  of  Seneca  may  have 
dressed  adversity  with  extrinsic  ornaments,  he  has  justly  repre- 
sented it  as  affording  some  opportunities  of  observation,  which 
cannot  be  found  in  continual  success  ;  he  has  truly  asserted  that 
to  escape  misfortune  is  to  want  instruction,  and  that  to  live  at 
ease  is  to  live  in  ignorance. 

Princes,  when  they  would  know  the  opinions  or  grievances  of 
their  subjects,  find  it  necessary  to  steal  away  from  guards  and 
attendants,  and  mingle  on  equal  terms  among  the  people.  To 
him  who  is  known  to  have  the  power  of  doing  good  or  harm, 
nothing  is  shown  in  its  natural  form.  The  behaviour  of  all  that 
approach  him  is  regulated  by  his  humour ;  their  narratives  are 
adapted  to  his  inclination,  and  their  reasonings  determined  by 
his  opinions.  Whatever  can  alarm  suspicion  or  excite  resentment 
is  carefully  suppressed,  and  nothing  appears  but  uniformity  of 
sentiments  and  ardour  of  affection.  It  may  be  observed  that  the 
unvaried  complaisance  which  ladies  have  the  right  of  exacting, 
keeps  them  generally  unskilled  in  human  nature ;  prosperity 
will  always  enjoy  the  female  prerogatives,  and,  therefore,  must 
be  always  in  danger  of  female  ignorance.  Truth  is  scarcely  to 
be  heard,  but  by  those  from  whom  it  can  serve  no  interest  to 
conceal  it. — Johnson. 

1.  Seneca  was  a  learned  rhetorician  i  youthful  Emperor  Nero.  Being  sus- 
and  philosopher  of  ancient  Rome,  who  pec  ted  by  that  prince  of  being  connected 
flourished  during  the  first  half  century  with  a  conspiracy  against  his  life,  he  was 
after  Christ.   He  was  the  tutor  of  the  [  put  to  death,  a.d.  66. 

THE  RIGHT  THING  IS  THE  STRONG  THING. 

Invincible.  Precisely.  Superficial.  Temporary. 

Calculation.  llettnable.  Confused.  Resigned. 

Annihilation.  Revealed.  Co-operating.  Heaven. 

A  man  is  right  and  invincible,  virtuous  and  on  the  road  towards 
sure  conquest,  precisely  while  he  joins  himself  to  the  great  deep 
law  of  the  world,  in  spite  of  all  superficial  laws,  temporary 
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appearances,  profit-and-loss  calculation.  He  is  victorious  while 
he  co-operates  with  that  great  central  law,  not  victorious  other- 
wise ;  and  surely  his  first  chance  of  co-operating  with  it,  or 
getting  into  the  course  of  it,  is  to  know  with  his  own  soul  that 
it  is;  that  it  is  good,  and  alone  good!  This  is  the  soul  of 
Islam ;  it  is  properly  the  soul  of  Christianity,  for  Islam  is  de- 
finable as  a  confused  form  of  Christianity ;  had  Christianity  not 
been,  neither  had  it  been.  Christianity  also  commands  us, 
before  all,  to  be  resigned  to  God.  We  are  to  take  no  counsel 
with  flesh  and  blood  ;  give  ear  to  no  vain  cavils,  vain  sorrows, 
and  wishes ;  to  know  that  we  know  nothing ;  that  the  worst 
and  crudest  to  our  eyes  is  not  what  it  seems  ;  that  we  have  to 
receive  whatsoever  befals  us  as  sent  from  God  above,  and  say, 
It  is  good  and  wise,  God  is  great !  "  Though  He  slay  me,  yet 
will  1  trust  in  Him."  Islam  means  in  its  way  denial  of  self, 
annihilation  of  self.  This  is  yet  the  highest  wisdom  that  heaven 
has  revealed  to  our  earth. — Carlylb. 


COMPARISON  BETWEEN  THE  RICH  AND  THE  POOR. 

Gratifications.  Addict.  Indulgence.  Satiated. 

Temperance.  Epicure.  Sumptuously.  Suspends. 

Diversion.  Exhausted.  Complacency.  Sensations. 

Exemption.  Contributes.  Domestic.  Enjoyment. 

Was1  there  as  much  in  sensual  pleasures,  I  mean  in  the  luxuries 
of  eating  and  drinking,  and  other  gratifications  of  that  sort,  as 
some  men's  imaginations  would  represent  there  to  be,  but  which 
no  man's  experience  finds  in  them,  I  contend  that  even  in  these 
respects  the  advantage  is  on  the  side  of  the  poor.  The  rich  who 
addict  themselves  to  indulgence,  lose  their  relish.  Their 
desires  are  dead.  Their  sensibilities  are  worn  and  tired.  Hence 
they  lead  a  languid,  satiated  existence.  Hardly  anything  can 
amuse,  or  rouse,  or  gratify  them.  Whereas  the  poor  man,  if 
something  extraordinary  fall  in  his  way,  comes  to  the  repast 
with  appetite,  is  pleased  and  refreshed,  derives  from  his  usual 
course  of  moderation  and  temperance  a  quickness  of  perception 
and  delight  which  the  unrestrained  voluptuary  knows  nothing  of. 

Habits  of  all  kinds  are  much  the  same.  Whatever  is  habitual, 
becomes  smooth  and  indifferent,  and  nothing  more.  The  luxu- 
rious receive  no  greater  pleasures  from  their  dainties,  than  the 
peasant  does  from  his  homely  fare.  But  here  is  the  difference : 
the  peasant,  whenever  he  goes  abroad,  finds  a  feast,  whereas  the 
epicure  must  be  sumptuously  entertained  to  escape  disgust. 
They  who  spend  every  day  in  diversions,  and  they  who  go  every 
day  about  their  usual  business,  pass  their  time  much  alike. 
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Attending  to  what  they  are  about,  wanting  nothing,  regretting 
nothing,  they  are  both,  whilst  engaged,  in  a  state  of  ease ;  but 
then  whatever  suspends  the  pursuits  of  the  man  of  diversion, 
distresses  him,  whereas  to  the  labourer,  or  the  man  of  business, 
every  pause  is  a  recreation.  And  this  is  a  vast  advantage 
which  they  possess  who  are  trained  and  inured  to  a  life  of 
occupation,  above  the  man  who  sets  up  for  a  life  of  pleasure. 
Variety  is  soon  exhausted.  Novelty  itself  is  no  longer  new. 
Amusements  are  become  too  familiar  to  delight,  and  he  is  in  a 
situation  in  which  he  can  never  change  but  for  the  worse. 

Another  article  which  the  poor  are  apt  to  envy  in  the  rich,  is 
their  ease.  Now  here  they  mistake  the  matter  totally.  They 
call  inaction  ease,  whereas  nothing  is  farther  from  it.  Rest  is  ease. 
That  is  true ;  but  no  man  can  rest  who  has  not  worked.  Rest  is 
the  cessation  of  labour ;  it  cannot  therefore  be  enjoyed,  or  even 
tasted,  except  by  those  who  have  known  fatigue.  The  rich  see, 
and  not  without  envy,  the  refreshment  and  pleasure  which  rest 
affords  to  the  poor,  and  choose  to  wonder  that  they  cannot  find 
the  same  enjoyment  in  being  free  from  the  necessity  of  working 
at  all.  They  do  not  observe  that  this  enjoyment  must  be  pur- 
chased by  previous  labour,  and  that  he  who  will  not  pay  the 
price  cannot  have  the  gratification. 

Being  without  work  is  one  thing ;  reposing  from  work  is 
another.  The  one  is  as  tiresome  and  insipid  as  the  other  is 
sweet  and  soothing.  The  one,  in  general,  is  the  fate  of  the  rich 
man,  the  other  is  the  fortune  of  the  poor.  I  have  heard  it  said, 
that  if  the  face  of  happiness  can  anywhere  be  seen,  it  is  in  the 
summer  evening  of  a  country  village,  where,  after  the  labours 
of  the  day,  each  man  at  his  door,  with  his  children  amongst  his 
neighbours,  feels  his  frame  and  his  heart  at  rest,  everything 
about  him  pleased  and  pleasing,  and  a  delight  and  complacency 
in  his  sensations  far  beyond  what  either  luxury  or  diversion  can 
afford.8  The  rich  want  this ;  and  they  want*  what  they  must 
never  have.  As  to  some  other  things  which  the  poor  are  disposed 
to  envy  in  the  coudition  of  the  rich,  such  as  their  state,  their  ap- 
pearance, the  grandeur  of  their  houses,  dress,  equipage,  and 
attendance  ;  they  only  envy  the  rich  these  things  because  they 
do  not  know  the  rich.  They  have  not  opportunities  of  observing 
with  what  neglect  and  insensibility  the  rich  possess  and  regard 
these  things  themselves.  If  they  could  see  the  great  man  in  his 
retirement,  and  in  his  actual  manner  of  life,  they  would  find  him, 
if  pleased  at  all,  taking  pleasure  in  some  of  those  simple  enjoy- 
ments which  they  can  command  as  well  as  he.  They  would 
find  him  amongst  his  children,  in  his  husbandry,  in  his  garden, 
pursuing  some  rural  diversion,  or  occupied  with  some  trifling 
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exercise,  which  are  all  gratifications  as  much  within  the  power  of 
the  poor  man  as  of  the  rich,  or  rather  more  so.8 

To  learn  the  art  of  contentment,  is  only  to  learn  what  happi- 
ness actually  consists  in.  Sensual  pleasures  add  little  to  its 
substance.  Ease,  if  by  that  be  meant  exemption  from  labour, 
contributes  nothing.  One,  however,  constant  spring  of  satis- 
faction, and  almost  infallible  support  of  cheerfulness  and  spirits, 
is  the  exercise  of  domestic  affections  ;  the  presence  of  objects  of 
tenderness  and  endearment  in  our  families,  our  kindred,  our 
friends.  Now  have  the  poor  anything  to  complain  of  here? 
Are  they  not  surrounded  by  their  relatives  as  generally  as 
othcre  ?  The  poor  man  has  his  wife  and  children  about  him ; 
and  what  has  the  rich  more  ?  He  has  the  same  enjoyment  of 
their  society,  the  same  solicitude  for  their  welfare,  the  same 
pleasure  in  their  good  qualities,  improvement,  and  success: 
their  connection  with  him  is  as  strict  and  intimate,  their  attach- 
ment as  strong,  their  gratitude  as  warm.— Paley. 

1.  Were  would  be  better  here,  as  the  \  studying  where  they  should  be  planted 
author  is  putting  &  supposed  ca*e.  j  in  his  garden  at  A.lthorp,  and  writing 

2.  Burns,  in  his  4  Cotter  s  Saturday  directions  and  drawing  plans  for  their 
Night,'  has  worked  out  the  idea  here  arrangement.  And  when  they  came  to 
hinted  at  by  Paley.  summon  him  to  a  council  on  the  Duke's 

3.  *'  Lord  Althorp  has  gone  through  giving  in,  he  was  found  in  a  closet  with  a 
all  this  with  his  charat  teristic  cheerful-  groom,  busy  oiling  the  locks  of  his  fowi- 
ness  and  courage.  The  day  after  the  ]  ing-pieces,  and  lamenting  the  decay  into 
resignation  be  spent  in  a  great  sale  gar- 1  which  they  had  fallen  during  his  minis- 
den,  choosing  and  buying  flowers,  and  |  try."— Letter  of  Lord  Jeffrey,  2\tt  May 
came  home  with  five  great  packages  in  1832. 

his  carriage,  devoting  the  evening  toi 

A  KINO'S  SOLILOQUY  ON  SLEEP. 

How  many  thousand  of  my  poorest  subjects 

Are  at  this  hour  asleep ! — Sleep,  gentle  sleep, 

Nature's  soft  nurse,  how  have  I  frighted  thee, 

That  thou  no  more  wilt  weigh  my  eyelids  down, 

And  steep  my  senses  in  forgetfulness  ? 

Why  rather,  sleep,  liest  thou  in  smoky  cribs, 

Upon  uneasy  pallets  stretching  thee, 

And  hushed  with  buzzing  night-flies  to  thy  slumber, 

Than  in  the  perfumed  chambers  of  the  great, 

Under  the  canopies  of  costly  state, 

And  lulled  with  sounds  of  sweetest  melody  ? 

O  thou  dull  god,  why  liest  thou  with  the  vile 

In  loathsome  beds,  and  leav'st  the  kingly  couch, 

A  watch-case,  or  a  common  'larum  bell  ? 

Wilt  thou  upon  the  high  and  giddy  mast 

Seal  up  the  shipboy's  eyes,  and  rock  his  brains 

In  cradle  of  the  rude  imperious  surge  ; 

And  in  the  visitation  of  the  winds, 
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Who  take  the  ruffian  billows  by  the  top, 

Curling  their  monstrous  heads,  and  hanging  them 

With  deaf 'nine  clamours  in  the  slippery  clouds, 

That  with  the  nurly,  death  itself  awakes  ? 

Canst  thou,  0  partial  sleep !  give  thy  repose 

To  the  wet  sea-boy  in  an  hour  so  rude  ; 

And  in  the  calmest  and  most  stillest  night, 

With  all  appliances  and  means  to  boot, 

Deny  it  to  a  king  ?  Then,  happy  low,  lie  down  ! 

Uneasy  lies  the  head  that  wears  a  crown. — Shaksfeabe. 


THE  DIGNITY  OF  AUTHORSHIP. 

Importance.  Regulations.         Arrived.  Society. 

Appurtenances.     Accident.  Spiritual.  Guidance. 

Oub  pious  fathers,  feeling  well  what  importance  lay  in  the 
speaking  of  man  to  men,  founded  churches,  made  endowments, 
regulations ;  everywhere  in  the  civilized  world  there  is  a  Pulpit, 
environed  with  all  manner  of  complex  dignified  appurtenances 
and  furtherances,  that  therefrom  a  man  with  the  tongue  may,  to 
the  best  advantage,  address  his  fellow-men.  They  felt  that  this 
was  the  most  important  thing  ;  that  without  this  there  was  no 
good  thing.  It  is  a  right  pious  work,  that  of  theirs  ;  beautiful 
to  behold !  But  now,  with  the  art  of  Writing,  with  the  art  of 
Printing,  a  total  change  has  come  over  that  business.  The 
Writer  of  a  Book,  is  not  he  a  Preacher  preaching,  not  to  this 
parish  or  that,  on  this  day  or  that,  but  to  ail  men  in  all  times 
and  places  ?  Surely  it  is  of  the  last  importance  that  he  do  his 
work  right,  whoever  do  it  wrong ; — that  the  eye1  report  not 
falsely,  for  then  all  the  other  members  are  astray !  Well ;  how 
he  may  do  his  work,  whether  he  do  it  right  or  wrong,  or  do  it  at 
all,  is  a  point  which  no  man  in  the  world  has  taken  the  pains  to 
think  of.  To  a  certain  shopkeeper,  trying  to  get  some  money 
for  his  books,  if  lucky,  he  is  of  some  importance ;  to  no  other 
man  of  any.  Whence  he  came,  whither  he  is  bound,  by  what 
way 8  he  arrived,  by  what  he  might  be  furthered  on  his  course, 
no  one  asks.  He  is  an  accident  in  society.  He  wanders  like  a 
wild  Ishmaelite,  in  a  world  of  which  he  is  as  the  spiritual  light, 
either  the  guidance  or  the  misguidance. — Cablyle. 

1.  '<  The  light  of  the  body  is  the  eye ;  [  body  shall  be  full  of  light."— Matt.  vi.  22. 
if  therefore  thine  eye  be  single,  thy  whole  | 
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THE  VIRTUOUS  WIFE. 

Sabbath.  Instructed.  Genial.  Permission. 

Propose.  Custody.  Reluctant.  Understanding. 

Such  a  treasure  had  the  celebrated  teacher,  Rabbi1  Meir  found. 
He  sat  during  the  whole  of  one  Sabbath-day  in  the  public  school, 
and  instructed  the  people.  During  his  absence  from  his  house 
his  two  sons  died,  both  of  them  of  uncommon  beauty,  and  en- 
lightened in  the  law.  His  wife  bore  them  to  her  bed-chamber, 
laid  them  upon  the  marriage-bed,  and  spread  a  white  covering 
over  their  bodies.  In  the  evening,  Rabbi  Meir  came  home. 
"  Where  are  my  two  sons,"  he  asked,  "  that  I  may  give  them 
my  blessing  ?"  "  They  are  gone  to  the  school,"  was  the  answer. 
"  I  repeatedly  looked  round  the  school,"  he  replied,  "and  I  did 
not  see  them  there."  She  reached  to  him  a  goblet,  he  praised 
the  Lord  at  the  going  out  of  the  Sabbath,  drank,  and  again  asked, 
"  Where  are  my  sons,  that  they  too  may  drink  of  the  cup  of 
blessing?"  "They  will  not  be  far  off,"  she  said,  and  placed 
food  before  him,  that  he  might  eat. 

He  was  in  a  gladsome  and  genial  mood,  and  when  he  had  said 
grace  after  the  meal,  she  thus  addressed  him  :  "  Rabbi,  with  thy 
permission,  I  would  fain  propose  to  thee  one  question."  "  Ask 
it  then,  my  love !"  he  replied.  "A  few  days  ago,  a  person  en- 
trusted some  jewels  to  my  custody,  and  now  he  demands  them  : 
should  I  give  them  back  ?"  "  This  is  a  question,"  said  Rabbi 
Meir,  "  which  my  wife  should  not  have  thought  it  necessary  to 
ask.  What !  wouldst  thou  hesitate  or  be  reluctant  to  restore  to 
every  one  his  own  ?**  "  No,"  she  replied ;  "  but  I  thought  it 
best  not  to  restore  them  without  acquainting  thee  therewith." 
She  then  led  him  to  their  chamber,  and  stepping  to  the  bed,  took 
the  white  covering  from  the  dead  bodies.  "  Ah,  my  sons,  my 
sons !"  thus  loudly  lamented  the  father ;  "  my  sons,  the  light  of 
mine  eyes,  and  the  light  of  my  understanding.  I  was  your 
father,  but  ye  were  my  teachers  in  the  law." 

The  mother  turned  away  and  wept  bitterly.  At  length  she 
took  her  husband  by  the  hand,  and  said,  "  Rabbi,  didst  thou  not 
teach  me  that  we  must  not  be  reluctant  to  restore  that  which  was 
entrusted  to  our  keeping  ?  See,  the  Lord  gave,  the  Lord  hath 
taken  away,  and  blessed  be  the  name  of  the  Lord !"  "  Blessed 
be  the  name  of  the  Lord !"  echoed  Rabbi  Meir,  "  and  blessed  be 
his  name  for  thy  sake  too !  For  well  it  is  written, 4  Whoso  hath 
found  a  virtuous  wife  hath  a  greater  treasure  than  costly  pearls ; 
she  openeth  her  mouth  with  wisdom,  and  in  her  tongue  is  the  law 
of  kindness.' " — Coleridge,  '  The  Friend.' 

1.  JRdbbi  is  a  Hebrew  term  for  doctor  Jews— the  rabbis  being  the  expounders 

or  teacher.    This  word,  which  is  fre-  of  the  law,  and  more  particularly  of  the 

quently  found  in  the  New  Testament,  is  Talmud  or  commentaries  of  later  doc- 

in  use  at  the  present  day  among  the  tors. 
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MINE  OWN  FIRE-SIDE. 

Let  others  seek  for  empty  joys 
At  ball  or  concert,  rout  or  play  ; 


Her  gilded  domes  and  trappings  gay, 
I  while  the  wintry  eve  away ; 
'Twixt  book  and  lute  the  hours  divide, 
And  marvel  how  I  ere  could  stray 
From  thee — my  own  fire-side ! 

My  own  fire-side !    These  simple  words 
Can  bid  the  sweetest  dreams  arise  ; 
Awaken  feeling's  tenderest  chords, 
And  fill  with  tears  of  joy  mine  eyes. 
What  is  there  my  wild  heart  can  prize 
That  doth  not  in  thy  sphere  abide  ? 


My  own— my  own  fire-side ! 

A  gentle  form  is  near  me  now  ; 

A  small  white  hand  is  clasped  in  mine : 

I  gaze  upon  her  placid  brow, 

And  ask,  what  joys  can  equal  thine  : 

A  babe,  whose  beauty's  half  divine, 

In  sleep  his  mother's  eyes  doth  hide ; 

Where  may  love  seek  a  fitter  shrine 

Than  thou — my  own  fire-side ! 

What  care  I  for  the  sullen  war 
Of  winds  without,  that  ravage  earth  ? 
It  doth  but  bid  me  prize  the  more 
The  shelter  of  thy  hallowed  hearth — 
To  thoughts  of  quiet  bliss  give  birth  ; 
Then  let  the  churlish  tempest  chide, — 
It  cannot  check  the  blameless  mirth 
That  glads  my  own  fire-side  ! 

My  refuge  ever  from  the  storm 
Of  this  world's  passion,  strife,  and  care ; 
Though  thunder-clouds  the  skies  deform, 
Their  fury  cannot  reach  me  there — 
There  all  is  cheerful,  calm,  and  fair : 
Wrath,  envy,  malice,  strife,  or  pride, 
Hath  never  made  its  hated  lair 
By  thee,— my  own  fire-side  1 
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Thy  precincts  are  a  charmed  ring, 
Where  no  harsh  feeling  dares  intrude, — 
Where  life's  vexations  lose  their  sting, — 
Where  even  grief  is  half  subdued  ; 
And  peace,  the  halcyon,  loves  to  brood. 
Then  let  the  world's  proud  fool  deride ; 
111  pay  my  debt  of  gratitude 
To  thee — my  own  fire-side  I 

Shrine  of  my  household  deities, 
Bright  scene  of  home's  unsullied  joys, 
To  thee  my  burthened  spirit  flies 
When  fortune  frowns  or  care  annoys ! 
Thine  is  the  bliss  that  never  cloys, — 
The  smile  whose  truth  hath  oft  been  tried ; 
What,  then,  are  this  world's  tinsel  toys 
To  thee — my  own  fire-side  ? 

Oh,  may  the  yearnings,  fond  and  sweet, 
That  bid  my  thoughts  be  all  of  thee, 
Thus  ever  guide  my  wandering  feet 
To  thy  heart-soothing  sanctuary ! 
Whate'er  my  future  years  may  be, 
Let  joy  or  grief  my  fate  betide, 
Be  still  an  Eden  bright  to  me, 
My  own — my  own  fire-side ! — Alaric  A.  Watts. 

.  — •^•~~^«^^»>, 

IMPORTANCE  OF  A  DUE  REGULATION  OF  THE  DESIRES. 

Foundation.  Character.  Accommodated.  Restraint*. 

Irregularities.  Accumulated.  Propensities.  Degrades. 

Immutable.  Distorted.  Abstinence.  Transient. 

Total.  Inadequacy.  Purification.  Accomplish. 

The  mental  condition  which  we  call  desire  appears  to  lie  in  a 
great  measure  at  the  foundation  of  character ;  and,  for  a  sound 
moral  condition,  it  is  required  that  the  desires  be  directed  to 
worthy  objects,  and  that  the  degree  or  strength  of  them  be  ac- 
commodated to  the  true  and  relative  value  of  each  of  these 
objects.  If  the  desires  are  thus  directed,  worthy  conduct  will 
be  likely  to  follow  in  a  steady  and  uniform  manner.  If  they 
are  allowed  to  break  from  the  restraints  of  reason  and  the  moral 
principle,  the  man  is  left  at  the  mercy  of  unhallowed  passion, 
and  is  liable  to  those  irregularities  which  naturally  result  from 
such  a  derangement  of  the  moral  feeling.  If,  indeed,  we  would 
see  the  evils  produced  by  desire,  when  not  thus  controlled,  we 
have  only  to  look  at  the  whole  history  of  human  kind.  What 
accumulated  miseries  arise  from  the  want  of  due  regulation  of 
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animal  propensities  in  the  various  forms  in  which  it  degrades  the 
character  of  rational  and  moral  beings !  What  evils  spring  from 
the  love  of  money,  and  from  the  desire  of  power ;  from  the  con- 
tests of  rivals  and  the  tumults  of  party  !  What  envy,  hatred, 
malignity,  and  revenge !  What  complicated  wretchedness  fol- 
lows the  train  of  ambition— contempt  of  human  suffering,  coun- 
tries depopulated,  and  fields  deluged  wiih  blood.  Such  are  the 
results  of  desire  when  not  directed  to  objects  worthy  of  a  moral 
being,  and  not  kept  under  the  rigid  control  of  conscience  and  the 
immutable  laws  of  moral  rectitude.  When,  in  any  of  these 
forms,  a  sensual  or  selfish  propensity  is  allowed  to  pass  the  due 
boundary  which  is  fixed  for  it  by  reason  and  the  moral  principle, 
the  mental  harmony  is  destroyed,  and  even  the  judgment  itself 
comes  to  be  impaired  and  distorted  in  that  highest  of  all  in- 
quiries >  the  search  after  moral  truth. 

The  desires,  indeed,  may  exist  in  an  ill-regulated  state,  while 
the  conduct  is  yet  restrained  by  various  principles,  such  as  sub- 
mission to  human  laws,  a  regard  to  character,  or  even  a  certain 
feeling  of  what  is  morally  right,  contending  with  the  vitiated 
principle  within.  But  this  cannot  be  considered  as  the  healthy 
condition  of  a  moral  being.  It  is  only  when  the  desire  itself  is 
sound  that  we  can  say  the  man  is  in  moral  health.  "  He  who 
grieves  at  his  abstinence,"  says  Aristotle,  "  is  a  voluptuary 
and  this  also  is  the  great  principle  so  strikingly  enforced  in  the 
sacred  writings,  "  Keep  thy  heart  with  all  diligence,  because  out 
of  it  are  the  issues  of  life."  44  Blessed  are  the  pure  in  heart,  for 
they  shall  see  God."  Thus,  there  are  desires  which  are  folly,  and 
there  are  desires  which  are  vice,  even  though  they  should  not  be 
followed  by  indulgence ;  and  there  are  desires  which  tend  to 
purify  and  elevate  the  moral  nature,  though  their  objects  should 
be  beyond  the  reach  of  our  full  attainment  in  the  present  state  of 
being.  Perfect  moral  purity  is  not  the  lot  of  man  in  this  transient 
state,  and  is  not  to  be  attained  by  his  own  unaided  efforts.  But 
subservient  to  it  is  that  warfare  within,  that  earnest  and  habitual 
desire  after  the  perfection  of  a  moral  being,  which  is  felt  to  bo 
the  great  object  of  life,  when  it  is  viewed  in  relation  to  the  life 
which  is  to  come.  For  this  attainment,  however,  man  must  feel 
his  total  inadequacy ;  and  the  utmost  efforts  of  human  reason 
have  failed  in  unfolding  the  requisite  aid.  The  conviction  is 
thus  forced  ujwn  us,  that  a  higher  influence  is  necessary,  and 
this  influence  is  fully  disclosed  by  the  light  of  revealed  truth. 
We  are  there  taught  to  look  for  a  power  from  on  high,  capable  of 
effecting  what  human  efforts  cannot  accomplish, — the  purification 
of  the  heart. — Abercrombie  *  On  the  Moral  Feelings.9 
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CHRISTIAN  SIMPLICITY. 

Simplicity.  Ingenuity.  Artificial.  Infinite. 

Hypocrites.  Transforms.  Sorcerers.  Idolaters. 

Nothing  is  easier  than  simplicity  and  ingenuity  ;  it  is  open  and 
ready,  without  trouble  and  artificial  cares ;  fit  for  communities, 
and  the  proper  virtue  of  men  ;  the  necessary  appendage  of  useful 
speech,  without  which  language  were  given  to  men  as  nails  and 
teeth  to  lions,  for  nothing  but  to  do  mischief.  It  is  a  rare  instru- 
ment of  institution,  and  a  certain  token  of  courage ;  the  com- 
panion of  goodness  and  a  noble  mind,  the  preserver  of  friendship, 
the  band  of  society,  the  security  of  merchants,  and  the  blessing 
of  trade ;  it  prevents  infinite  quarrels  and  appeals  to  judges, 
and  suffers  none  of  the  evils  of  jealousy.  Men  by  simplicity 
converse  as  do  the  angels ;  they  do  their  own  work,  and  secure 
their  proper  interest,  and  serve  the  public,  and  do  glory  to  God. 
But  hypocrites,  and  liars,  and  dissemblers  spread  darkness  over 
the  face  of  affairs,  and  make  men,  like  the  blind,  to  walk  softly 
and  timorously ;  and  crafty  men,  like  the  close  air,  suck  that 
which  is  open,  and  devour  its  portion,  and  destroy  its  liberty  ; 
and  it  is  the  guise  of  devils,  and  the  dishonour  of  the  soul,  and 
the  canker  of  society,  and  the  enemy  of  justice,  and  truth,  and 
peace,  of  wealth  and  honour,  of  courage  and  merchandize.  He 
is  a  good  man  with  whom  a  blind  man  may  safely  converse,  to 
whom,  in  respect  of  his  fair  treatings,  the  darkness  and  light  are 
both  alike ;  but  he  that  bears  light  on  the  face,  with  a  dark  heart, 
is  like  him  that  transforms  himself  into  an  angel  of  light  when 
he  means  to  do  most  mischief.  Remember  this  only,  that  false 
colours  laid  on  the  face  besmear  the  skin  and  dirty  it ;  but  they 
neither  make  a  beauty  nor  mend  it.  "  For  without  shall  be  dogs, 
and  sorcerers,  and  whoremongers,  and  murderers,  and  idolaters, 
and  whosoever  loveth  and  maketh  a  lie." — Jeremy  Tatlob. 


THE  FIFTEENTH  PSALM. 

Lord,  who's  the  happy  man  that  may 

To  thy  blest  courts  repair — 
Not  stranger-like  to  visit  them, 

But  to  inhabit  there  ? 

'Tis  he,  whose  every  thought  and  deed 

By  rules  of  virtue  moves ; 
Whose  generous  tongue  disdains  to  speak 

The  thing  his  heart  disproves. 

Who  never  did  a  slander  forge 
His  neighbour's  fame  to  wound ; 

Nor  hearken  to  a  false  report 
By  malice  whisper'd  round. 

2f 
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Who  vice  in  all  its  pomp  and  power 

Can  treat  with  just  neglect ; 
And  piety,  though  clothed  in  rags, 

Religiously  respect. 

Who  to  his  plighted  vows  and  trust 

Has  ever  firmly  stood ; 
And  though  he  promise  to  his  loss, 

He  makes  his  promise  good. 

Whose  soul  in  usury  disdains 

His  treasure  to  employ  ; 
Whom  no  rewards  can  ever  bribe 

The  guiltless  to  destroy. 

The  man  who,  by  this  steady  course, 

Has  happiness  insured, 
When  earth's  foundation  shakes,  shall  stand, 

By  Providence  secured. 

Brady  akd  Tate. 


ADVANTAGES  OF  TRUTH  AND  SINCERITY. 

Sincerity.  Dissemble.  Counterfeit.  Complexion. 

Personate.  Satisfaction.  Integrity.  Transparent. 

Ridiculous.  Compendious.  Remote.  Con&equences. 

Promote.  Pretend.  Effectual.  Converse. 

Truth  and  reality  have  all  the  advantages  of  appearance,  and 
many  more.  If  the  show  of  anything  be  good  for  anything,  I 
am  sure  sincerity  is  better  ;  for  why  does  any  man  dissemble,  or 
seem  to  be  that  which  he  is  not,  but  because  he  thinks  it  good 
to  have  such  a  quality  as  he  pretends  to  ?  for  to  counterfeit  and 
dissemble  is  to  put  on  the  appearance  of  some  real  excellency. 
Now,  the  best  way  in  the  world  for  a  man  to  seem  to  be  any- 
thing, is  really  to  be  what  we  would  seem  to  be.  Besides  that 
it  is  many  times  as  troublesome  to  make  good  the  pretence  of  a 
good  quality  as  to  have  it ;  and  if  a  man  have  it  not,  it  is  ten  to 
one  but  he  is  discovered  to  want  it,  and  then  all  his  pains  and 
labour  to  seem  to  have  it  are  lost.  There  is  something  unnatural 
in  painting,  which  a  skilful  eye  will  easily  discern  from  native 
beauty  and  complexion. 

It  is  hard  to  personate  and  act  a  part  long ;  for,  where  truth  is 
at  the  bottom,  nature  will  always  be  endeavouring  to  return, 
and  will  peep  out  and  betray  herself  one  time  or  other.  There- 
fore, if  any  man  think  it  convenient  to  seem  good,  let  him  be  so 
indeed,  and  then  his  goodness  will  appear  to  everybody's  satis- 
faction ;  so  that  upon  all  accounts  sincerity  is  true  wisdom. 
Particular  as  to  the  affairs  of  this  world,  integrity  hath  many 
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advantages  over  all  the  fine  and  artificial  ways  of  dissimulation 
and  deceit ;  it  is  much  the  plainer  and  easier,  much  the  safer 
and  most  secure  way  of  dealing  in  the  world;  it  has  less  of 
trouble  and  difficulty,  of  entanglement  and  perplexity,  of  danger 
and  hazard  in  it ;  it  is  the  shortest  and  nearest  way  to  our  end, 
carrying  us  thither  in  a  straight  line,  and  will  hold  out  and  last 
longest.  The  arts  of  deceit  and  cunning  do  continually  grow 
weaker,  and  less  effectual  and  serviceable,  to  them  that  use  them : 
whereas  integrity  gains  strength  by  use ;  and  the  more  and 
longer  any  man  practiseth  it,  the  greater  service  it  does  him,  by 
confirming  his  reputation,  and  encouraging  those  with  whom  he 
hath  to  do  to  repose  the  greatest  trust  and  confidence  in  him ; 
which  is  an  unspeakable  advantage  in  the  business  and  affairs  of 
life.  Truth  is  always  consistent  with  itself,  and  needs  nothing 
to  help  it  out :  it  is  always  near  at  hand,  and  sits  upon  our  lips, 
and  is  ready  to  drop  out  before  we  are  aware ;  whereas  a  lie  is 
troublesome,  and  sets  a  roan's  invention  upon  the  rack,  and  one 
trick  needs  a  great  many  more  to  make  it  good.  It  is  like  build- 
ing upon  a  false  foundation,  which  continually  stands  in  need  of 

Erops  to  shore  it  up,  and  proves  at  last  more  chargeable  than  to 
ave  raised  a  substantial  building  at  first  upon  a  true  and  solid 
foundation :  for  sincerity  is  firm  and  substantial,  and  there  is 
nothing  hollow  or  unsound  in  it,  and,  because  it  is  plain  and 
open,  fears  no  discovery,  of  which  the  crafty  man  is  always  in 
danger ;  and  when  he  thinks  he  walks  in  the  dark,  all  his  pre- 
tences are  so  transparent,  that  he  that  runs  may  read  them.  He 
is  the  last  man  that  finds  himself  to  be  found  out ;  and  whilst 
he  takes  it  for  granted  that  he  makes  fools  of  others,  he  renders 
himself  ridiculous.  Add  to  all  this,  that  sincerity  is  the  most 
compendious  wisdom,  and  an  excellent  instrument  for  the  speedy 
despatch  of  business ;  it  creates  confidence  in  those  we  have  to 
deal  with,  saves  the  labour  of  many  inquiries,  and  brings  things 
to  an  issue  in  few  words ;  it  is  like  travelling  in  a  plain  beaten 
road,  which  commonly  brings  a  man  sooner  to  his  journey's  end 
than  by-ways,  in  which  men  often  lose  themselves.  In  a  word, 
whatsoever  convenience  may  be  thought  to  be  in  falsehood  and 
dissimulation,  it  is  soon  over  ;  but  the  inconvenience  of  it  is  per- 
petual, because  it  brings  a  man  under  an  everlasting  jealousy 
and  suspicion,  so  that  he  is  not  believed  when  he  speaks  truth, 
nor  trusted,  perhaps,  when  he  means  honestly.  When  a  man 
has  once  forfeited  the  reputation  of  his  integrity,  he  is  set  fast, 
and  nothing  will  then  serve  his  turn,  neither  truth  nor  falsehood. 
And  I  have  often  thought  that  God  hath,  in  His  great  wisdom, 
hid  from  men  of  false  and  dishonest  minds  the  wonderful  advan- 
tages of  truth  and  integrity  to  the  prosperity  even  of  our  worldly 
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affairs.  These  men  are  so  blinded  by  their  covetousness  and 
ambition,  that  they  cannot  look  beyond  a  present  advantage,  nor 
forbear  to  seize  upon  it,  though  by  ways  never  so  indirect,  they 
cannot  see  so  far  as  to  the  remote  consequences  of  a  steady  inte- 
grity, and  the  vast  bene6t  and  advantages  which  it  will  bring  a 
man  at  last.  Were  but  this  sort  of  men  wise  and  clear-sighted 
enough  to  discern  this,  they  would  be  honest  out  of  very  knavery, 
not  out  of  any  love  to  honesty  and  virtue,  but  a  crafty  design  to 
promote  and  advance  more  effectually  their  own  interests  ;  and, 
therefore,  the  justice  of  the  Divine  Providence  hath  hid  this 
truest  point  of  wisdom  from  their  eyes,  that  bad  men  might  not 
be  upon  equal  terms  with  the  just  and  upright,  and  serve  their 
own  wicked  designs  by  honest  and  lawful  means. 

Indeed,  if  a  man  were  only  to  deal  in  the  world  for  a  day,  and 
should  never  have  occasion  to  converse  more  with  mankind, 
never  more  need  their  good  opinion  or  good  word,  it  were  then 
no  great  matter  (speaking  as  to  the  concernments  of  this  world) 
if  a  man  spend  his  reputation  all  at  once,  and  ventured  it  at  a 
throw  ;  but  if  he  be  to  continue  in  the  world,  and  would  have 
the  advantage  of  conversation  whilst  he  is  in  it,  let  him  make 
use  of  truth  and  sincerity  in  all  his  words  and  actions,  for  nothing 
but  this  will  last  and  hold  out  to  the  end :  all  other  arts  will 
fail ;  but  truth  and  integrity  will  carry  a  man  through,  and  bear 
him  out  to  the  last. — Tillotson. 


LYING  AND  EXCUSES. 

Abhorrence.         Detestation.         Imputation.  Debases. 
Contemptible.        Monstrous.  Reproved.  Relapsing. 

Premeditated.        Impunity.  Corrected.  Chastisement. 

Lying  is  so  ill  a  quality,  and  the  mother  of  so  many  ill  ones  that 
spawn  from  it,  and  take  shelter  under  it,  that  a  child  should  be 
brought  up  in  the  greatest  abhorrence  of  it  imaginable.  It 
should  be  always  (when  occasionally  it  comes  to  be  mentioned) 
spoken  of  before  him  with  the  utmost  detestation,  as  a  quality  so 
wholly  inconsistent  with  the  name  and  character  of  a  gentleman, 
that  nobody  of  any  credit  can  bear  the  imputation  of  a  lie — a 
mark  that  is  judged  the  utmost  disgrace,  which  debases  a  man  to 
the  lowest  degree  of  a  shameful  meanness,  and  ranks  him  with 
the  most  contemptible  part  of  mankind,  and  the  abhorred  rasca- 
lity ;  and  is  not  to  be  endured  in  any  one  who  would  converse 
with  people  of  condition,  or  have  any  esteem  or  reputation  in  the 
world.  The  first  time  he  is  found  in  a  lie,  it  should  rather  be 
wondered  at  as  a  monstrous  thing  in  him,  than  reproved  as  an 
ordinary  fault.    If  that  keeps  him  not  from  relapsing,  the  next 
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time  he  must  be  sharply  rebuked,  and  fall  into  the  state  of  great 
displeasure  of  his  father  and  mother,  and  all  about  him  who  take 
notice  of  it.  And  if  this  way  work  not  the  cure,  you  must  come 
to  blows ;  for  after  he  has  been  thus  warned,  a  premeditated  lie 
must  always  be  looked  upon  as  obstinacy,  and  never  be  permitted 
to  escape  unpunished. 

Children,  afraid  to  have  their  faults  seen  in  their  naked  colour, 
will,  like  the  rest  of  the  sons  of  Adam,  be  apt  to  make  excuses. 
This  is  a  fault  usually  bordering  upon,  and  leading  to,  untruth, 
and  is  not  to  be  indulged  in  them  ;  but  yet  it  ought  to  be  cured 
rather  with  shame  than  roughness.  If,  therefore,  when  a  child 
is  questioned  for  anything,  his  first  answer  be  an  excuse,  warn 
him  soberly  to  tell  the  truth ;  and  then  if  he  persist  to  shuffle  it 
off  with  a  falsehood,  he  must  be  chastised ;  but  if  he  directly 
confess,  you  must  commend  his  ingenuity,  and  pardon  the  fault, 
be  it  what  it  will,  and  pardon  it  so,  that  you  never  so  much  as 
reproach  him  with  it,  or  mention  it  to  him  again  ;  for  if  you 
would  have  him  in  love  with  ingenuity,  and  by  a  constant  prac- 
tice make  it  habitual  to  him,  you  must  take  care  that  it  never 
procure  him  the  least  inconvenience ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  his 
own  confession  bringing  always  with  it  perfect  impunity,  should 
be  besides  encouraged  by  some  marks  of  approbation.  If  his 
excuse  be  such  at  any  time,  that  you  cannot  prove  it  to  have  any 
falsehood  in  it,  let  it  pass  for  true,  and  be  sure  not  to  show  any 
suspicion  of  it.  Let  him  keep  up  his  reputation  as  high  as  is 
possible ;  for  when  once  he  finds  he  has  lost  that,  you  have  lost 
a  great  and  your  best  hold  upon  him.  Therefore  let  him  not 
think  he  has  the  character  of  a  liar  with  you,  as  long  as  you  can 
avoid  it  without  nattering  him  in  it.  But  after  he  has  once  been 
corrected  for  a  lie,  you  must  be  sure  never  after  to  pardon  it  in 
him,  whenever  you  find  and  take  notice  to  him  that  he  is  guilty 
of  it ;  for  it  being  a  fault,  which  he  has  been  forbid,  and  may, 
unless  he  be  wilful,  avoid,  the  repeating  of  it  is  perfect  perverse- 
ness,  and  must  have  the  chastisement  due  to  that  offence. — 
Locke's  4  Thoughts  on  Education.' 


NECESSITY  OF  REGULARITY  IN  BUSINESS. 

Propensity.  Recreation.  Confusion.  Interruption. 

Intellect.  Destroy.  Apologise.  Accumulate. 

Expressively.        Regiment.  Reflection.  Limiting. 

You  must  be  aware  of  stumbling  over  a  propensitv  which  easily 
besets  yon  from  the  habit  of  not  having  your  time  fully  employed 
•—I  mean  what  the  women  very  expressively  call  dawdling. 
Your  motto  must  be  Hoc  age}  Do  instantly  whatever  is  to  be 
done  and  take  the  hours  of  reflection  or  recreation  after  business, 
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and  never  before  it.  When  a  regiment  is  under  march,  the  rear 
is  often  thrown  into  confusion  because  the  front  do  not  move 
steadily  and  without  interruption.  It  is  the  same  thing  with 
business.  If  that  which  is  first  in  hand  is  not  instantly,  steadily, 
and  regularly  despatched,  other  things  accumulate  behind  till 
affairs  begin  to  press  all  at  once,  and  no  human  brain  can  stand 
the  confusion.  Pray  mind  this — it  is  one  of  your  few  weak  points ; 
a  habit  of  the  mind  it  is  which  is  very  apt  to  beset  men  of 
intellect  and  talent,  especially  when  their  time  is  not  regularly 
filled  up,  but  left  at  their  own  arrangement.  But  it  is  like  the 
ivy  round  the  oak,  and  ends  by  limiting,  if  it  does  not  destroy, 
the  power  of  manly  and  necessary  exertion.  I  must  love  a  man 
so  well  to  whom  I  offer  such  a  word  of  advice,  that  I  will  not 
apologise  for  it,  but  expect  you  are  to  become  as  regular. 

— SOOTT. 

1.  "  Do  this ;"  t.  e.,  attend  to  one  thing  at  a  time. 

PERFECTION  TO  BE  AIMED  AT. 

Completely.  Intolerable.  Approximation.  Querulously. 

Approximated.      Perfectly.  Perpendicular.  Mathematically. 

Suffices.  Plummet.  Gravitation.  Confused. 

Alas  !  we  know  very  well  that  Ideals  can  never  be  completely 
embodied  in  practice.  Ideals  must  ever  lie  a  very  great  way  off, 
and  we  will  right  thankfully  content  ourselves  with  any  not 
intolerable  approximation  thereto!  Let  no  man,  as  Schiller 
says,  too  querulously  "  measure  by  a  scale  of  perfection  the 
meagre  product  of  reality  "  in  this  poor  world  of  ours.  We 
will  esteem  him  no  wise  man ;  we  will  esteem  him  a  sickly, 
discontented,  foolish  man.  And  yet,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is 
never  to  be  forgotten  that  ideals  do  exist ;  that  if  they  be  not 
approximated  to  at  all  the  whole  matter  goes  to  wreck !  In- 
fallibly. No  bricklayer  builds  a  wall  perfectly  perpendicular, 
mathematically  this  is  not  possible  ;  a  certain  degree  of  perpen- 
dicularity suffices  him  ;  and  he,  like  a  good  bricklayer,  who  must 
have  done  with  his  job,  leaves  it  so.  And  yet,  if  he  sway  too 
much  from  the  perpendicular,  above  all,  if  he  throw  plummet1 
and  level  quite  away  from  him,  and  pile  brick  on  brick  heedless, 
just  as  it  comes  to  hand,  such  bricklayer,  I  think,  is  in  a  bad 
way.  He  has  forgotten  himself ;  but  the  law  of  gravitation  does 
not  forget  to  act  on  him  ;  he  and  his  wall  rush  down  into  con- 
fused welter  of  ruins ! — Cajilyle. 

1.  Plumb-line,  or  plummet,  is  a  heavy  |  the  purpose  of  indicating  the  perpendi- 
Ixxly,  usually  a  piece  of  lead  (Lat.  plum-  cular  to  the  horizon. 
bum),  suspended  by  a  flexible  thread,  for  | 
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"  THY  WILL  Bt  DONE." 

Intelligible.  Clause.  Synonymous.  Supposed. 

Obey.  Voluntary.  Submission.  Complete. 

Harmonious.         Responsibility.         Interpretation.  Cherished. 

We  should  be  giving  an  intelligible  sense  to  this  clause  if  we 
took  heaven  in  its  simplest,  most  outward  sense,  as  synonymous 
with  what  we  call  the  heavenly  bodies,  and  if  we  supposed  the 
prayer  to  be  that  as  all  these  silently  and  calmly  obey  the  law 
which  was  given  them  on  the  first  day,  so  the  voluntary  crea- 
tures of  God,  who  have  set  his  will  at  nought,  might  be  brought 
into  a  submission  as  complete,  into  an  order  as  unbroken  and 
harmonious.  There  would  be  a  deep  significance  in  such  a  peti- 
tion, though  we  should  need  great  caution  to  prevent  it  from 
turning  into  the  most  unchristian  and  dreadful  of  all  desires — 
the  desire  to  be  free  from  responsibility,  to  lose  our  wills,  to 
become  mere  natural  creatures.  And  I  do  not  think  any  one 
who  has  prayed  the  Lord's  Prayer  ever  rested  in  this  interpreta- 
tion, even  if  it  might  be  cherished  for  a  moment.  The  general 
feeling  of  Christian  people  has  been  that  this  will  is  done  in 
heaven,  not  by  blind  agents,  but  by  intelligent,  spiritual  crea- 
tures ;  by  wills  which  might  have  fallen,  but  which  stood  in 
holy,  cheerful  obedience. — Maurice  '  On  the  Lord's  Prayer  J* 

WHAT  IS  MAN  ? 

0,  what  is  man,  great  Maker  of  mankind ! 

That  thou  to  him  so  great  respect  dost  bear  ; 
That  thou  adorn 'st  him  with  so  bright  a  mind, 

Mak'st  him  a  king,  and  even  an  angel's  peer  ? 

0,  what  a  lively  life,  what  heavenly  power, 
What  spreading  virtue,  what  a  sparkling  fire  ; 

How  great,  how  plentiful,  how  rich  a  dower 
Dost  thou  within  the  dying  flesh  inspire  ! 

Thou  leav'st  thy  print  in  other  works  of  thine, 

But  thy  whole  image  thou  in  man  hast  writ ; 
There  cannot  be  a  creature  more  divine, 

Except,  like  thee,  it  should  be  infinite. 
But  it  exceeds  man's  thoughts,  to  think  how  high 

God  hath  raised  man,  since  God  a  man  became ; 
The  angels  do  admire  this  mystery, 

And  are  astonished  when  they  view  the  same. 

Nor  hath  he  given  these  blessings  for  a  day, 
Nor  made  them  on  the  body's  life  depend ; 

The  soul,  though  made  in  time,  survives  for  aye ; 
And  though  it  hath  beginning,  sees  no  end. 

Sir  John  Davies. 
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MANIFEST  RELIGION  BY  A  HOLY  LIFE. 

Inexpedient.  Solemnity.  Religion.  Manifest. 

Essence.  Trivial.  Devoid.  Expree  * 

Inspires.  Governs.  Profane.  Levity, 

Sentiment.  Serenity.  Estimate.  Transitory. 

Egotism.  Ardour.  Mute. 


Many  among  you  may  think  it  inexpedient  to  speak  frequently, 
or  indeed  ever,  except  on  occasions  of  great  solemnity,  of  religion, 
and  to  tbis  I  shall  not  attempt  to  reply.  But  the  world  cannot 
forbid  you  to  manifest  the  spirit  of  religion  in  a  holy  life.  You 
may  therefore  show  forth  its  essence  in  every  act  and  deed  ; 
even  the  most  ordinary  and  trivial  affairs  and  relations  of  life 
need  not  be  devoid  of  the  expression  of  a  pious  heart.  Let  the 
deep  and  sacred  feeling  which  inspires  and  governs  all  your 
actions,  show  that  even  in  those  trifles  over  which  a  profane 
mind  passes  with  levity,  the  music  of  a  lofty  sentiment  echoes 
in  your  heart ;  let  the  majestic  serenity  with  which  you  estimate 
the  great  and  the  small,  prove  that  you  refer  everything  to  the 
Immutable — that  you  perceive  the  Godhead  alike  in  everything  ; 
let  the  bright  cheerfulness  with  which  you  encounter  every 
proof  of  our  transitory  nature,  reveal  to  all  men  that  you  live 
above  time  and  above  the  world ;  let  your  easy  and  graceful 
self-denial  prove  how  many  of  the  bonds  of  egotism  you  have 
already  broken ;  and  let  the  ever  quick  and  open  spirit  from 
which  neither  what  is  rarest  nor  most  ordinary  escapes,  show 
with  what  unwearied  ardour  you  seek  for  every  trace  of  the 
Godhead — with  what  eagerness  you  watch  for  its  slightest  mani- 
festation. If  your  whole  life,  and  every  movement  of  your 
outward  and  inward  being,  is  thus  guided  by  religion,  perhaps 
the  hearts  of  many  will  be  touched  by  this  mute  language,  and 
will  open  to  the  reception  of  that  spirit  which  dwells  within  you. 

— SCHLEIERMACHER. 


SLEEP,  A  BLESSING. 

Refreshed.  Reflect  Remarkable.  Imperceptibiiity. 

Attention.  Prevent  Suspended.  Procure. 

Pulsation.  Circulation.  Digestion.  Aliments. 

Secretion.  Functions.  Interruption.  Derangement 

Often  as  you  have  been  refreshed  by  sleep,  this  is  perhaps  the 
first  time  that  you  have  been  led  to  reflect  on  this  state,  or 
perhaps  you  may  think  that  there  is  nothing  remarkable  about 
it ;  but  it  is  one  of  the  wonders  of  Divine  goodness,  and  it  is 
worth  while  well  to  reflect  upon  it. 

It  is  a  proof  of  the  wisdom  of  God,  that  we  fall  asleep  imper- 
ceptibly to  ourselves.    Endeavour  to  discover  in  what  manner 
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sleep  steals  upon  you ;  that  very  attention  will  prevent  its 
approach,  nor  can  you  fall  asleep  till  the  power  of  thought  is 
suspended.  Sleep  comes  unhidden  ;  it  is  a  change  in  our  state 
in  which  reflection  has  no  part,  for  the  more  we  strive  to  procure 
it,  the  less  successful  we  are.  Thus  God  has  rendered  sleep 
an  agreeable  necessity  to  man,  and  has  made  it  independent  both 
of  his  reason  and  of  his  will. 

Pursue  these  reflections  still  farther,  and  consider  the  wonder- 
ful state  in  which  you  exist  during  sleep.  You  live  without 
knowing,  without  being  sensible  of  it.  The  pulsation  of  the 
heart,  the  circulation  of  the  blood,  the  digestion  of  the  aliments, 
the  secretion  of  the  various  juices — in  a  word,  all  the  animal 
functions  are  continued  without  interruption  or  derangement. 
The  soul  is  reduced  to  a  temporary  inactivity,  and  gradually  loses 
all  distinct  ideas  and  sensations.  The  senses  become  languid, 
and  cease  to  perform  their  respective  functions.  The  muscles 
by  degrees  move  more  slowly,  till  at  length  all  voluntary  motion 
is  suspended. 

In  a  word,  the  state  of  a  person  asleep  is  in  every  respect 
wonderful ;  and  perhaps  there  is  only  one  other  state  to  which 
man  can  be  reduced  that  is  equally  remarkable.  Who  can  think 
of  sleep  without  being  reminded  of  the  other  state — death.  As 
imperceptibly  as  you  now  fall  asleep  shall  you  one  day  fall  into 
the  slumber  of  death.  Oh !  be  prepared  for  its  approach. 
Kedeem  the  time,  and  so  number  your  days  that  you  may  apply 
your  hearts  to  wisdom. — Sturm. 


GOOD  NIGHT ! 

Good  night ! 
Slumber  till  the  morning  light ! 
Slumber  till  the  dawn  of  day 
Brings  its  troubles  with  its  ray ! 
Sleep  without  a  fear  or  fright ! 
Our  father  wakes !    Good  night ! 

Good  night ! — Kobneb. 


THE  NECESSITY  AND  MAJESTY  OF  LAW. 

Ministreth.  Nourishment.  Proclaims.  Edicts. 

Intermit.  Qualities.  Erected.  Dissolved. 

Spheres.  Volubility.  Confused.  Defected. 

Harmony.  Exempted.  Uniform.  Admiring. 

The  stateliness  of  houses,  the  goodiiness  of  trees,  when  we 
behold  them,  delighteth  the  eye;  but  that  foundation  which 
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beareth  up  the  one,  that  root  which  ministreth  unto  the  other 
nourishment  and  life,  is  in  the  bosom  of  the  earth  concealed ; 
and  if  there  be  occasion  at  any  time  to  search  into  it,  such  labour 
is  then  more  necessary  than  pleasant,  both  to  them  which 
undertake  it  and  for  the  lookers  on.  In  like  manner,  the  use 
and  benefit  of  good  laws  all  that  live  under  them  may  enjoy 
with  delight  and  comfort,  albeit  the  grounds  and  first  original 
causes  from  whence  they  have  sprung  be  unknown,  as  to  the 
greatest  part  of  men  they  are.  Since  the  time  that  God  did  first 
proclaim  the  edicts  of  his  law  upon  the  world,  heaven  and  earth 
have  hearkened  unto  his  voice,  and  their  labour  hath  been  to  do 
his  will.  He  made  a  law  for  the  rain  ;  he  gave  his  decree  unto 
the  sea,  that  the  waters  should  not  pass  his  commandment.1 
Now,  if  Nature  should  intermit  her  course,  and  leave  altogether, 
though  it  were  for  a  while,  the  observation  of  her  own  laws  ;  if 
those  principal  and  mother  elements  of  the  world,  whereof  all 
things  in  this  lower  world  are  made,  should  lose  the  qualities 
which  now  they  have  ;  if  the  frame  of  that  heavenly  arch  erected 
over  our  heads  should  loosen  and  dissolve  itself;  if  celestial 
spheres  should  forget  their  wonted  motions,  and  by  irregular 
volubility  turn  themselves  any  way  as  it  might  happen  :  if  the 
prince  of  the  lights  of  heaven,  which  now,  as  a  giant,  doth  run 
his  unwearied  course,8  should,  as  it  were,  through  a  languishing 
faintness,  begin  to  stand  and  to  rest  himself ;  if  the  moon  should 
wander  from  her  beaten  way,  the  times  and  seasons  of  the  year 
blend  themselves  by  disordered  and  confused  mixture,  the  winds 
breathe  out  their  last  gasp,  the  clouds  yield  no  rain,  the  earth 
be  defected*  of  heavenly  influence,  the  fruits  of  the  earth  pine 
away,  as  children  at  the  withered  breasts  of  their  mother,  no 
longer  able  to  yield  them  relief ;  what  would  become  of  man 
himself,  whom  these  things  do  now  all  serve?  See  we  not 
plainly  that  obedience  of  creatures  unto  the  law  of  nature  is  the 
stay  of  the  whole  world  ? 

Of  law  there  can  be  no  less  acknowledged  than  that  her  seat  is 
the  bosom  of  God ;  her  voice  the  harmony  of  the  world.  All 
things  in  heaven  and  earth  do  her  homage ;  the  very  least  as 
feeling  her  care,  and  the  greatest  as  not  exempted  from  her 
power.  Both  angels  and  men,  and  creatures  of  what  condition 
soever,  though  each  in  different  sort  and  manner,  yet  all  with 
uniform  consent,  admiring  her  as  the  mother  of  their  peace  and 
joy. — Hooker. 

1.  Psalm  dv.  9.  |    3.  Apparently  "  deprived  of;"  but  the 

2.  Psalm  xlx.  5.  |  word  is  now  obsolete. 
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"LEAD  US  NOT  INTO  TEMPTATION." 


Events. 

Specially. 

Revolutions. 


Temptation. 

Infirmities. 

Confessing. 


Intended. 

Addressed. 

Blasphemy. 


Wilderness. 
Vulnerable. 
Imagine. 


All  events,  all  things  and  persons,  are  bringing  temptation 
before  us ;  no  man  is  out  of  the  reach  of  it  who  is  in  God's 
world ;  no  man  is  intended  to  be  out  of  the  reach  of  it  who  is 
God's  child.  He  himself  has  led  us  into  this  wilderness  to  be 
tempted  of  the  devil ;  we  cannot  fly  from  it ;  we  cannot  find  in 
one  corner  of  it  a  safety  which  there  is  not  in  another;  we 
cannot  choose  that  we  shall  not  have  those  temptations  which 
are  specially  fitted  to  reach  our  own  feelings,  tempers,  infirmities ; 
they  will  be  addressed  to  these;  they  will  be  aimed  at  the  heel 
or  head,  at  whatever  part  has  not  been  touched  by  the  fire,  and 
is  most  vulnerable.  We  must  not  crave  quarter  from  the 
enemy  :  to  choose  for  ourselves  when  we  shall  meet  him,  is  to 
desert  that  guardianship  in  which  is  all  safety.  But  we  may 
cry,  "  Lead  us  not  into  temptation and  praying  so,  we  pray 
against  ourselves,  against  our  evil  tendencies,  our  eagerness  for 
that  which  will  ruin  us.  Praying  so,  that  which  seemed  to  be 
poison  becomes  medicine ;  all  circumstances  are  turned  to  good ; 
honey  is  gathered  out  of  the  carcase ;  death  itself  is  made  the 
minister  of  life. 

Away,  then,  with  that  cowardly  language  which  some  of  us 
are  apt  to  indulge  in,  when  we  speak  of  one  period  as  more  dan- 
gerous than  another  ;  when  we  wish  we  were  not  born  into  the 
age  of  revolutions  ;  or  complain  that  the  time  of  quiet  belief  is 
passed,  and  that  henceforth  every  man  must  ask  himself  whether 
he  has  any  ground  to  stand  upon,  or  whether  all  beneath  him  is 
hollow.  We  are  falling  into  the  temptation  when  we  thus 
lament  over  it.  We  are  practically  confessing  that  the  Evil 
Spirit  is  the  lord  of  all ;  that  times  and  seasons  are  in  his  hand. 
Let  us  clear  our  minds  from  every  taint  of  that  blasphemy. 
God  has  brought  us  into  this  time ;  he,  and  not  ourselves  or 
some  dark  demon.  If  we  are  not  fit  to  cope  with  that  which 
he  has  prepared  for  us,  we  should  have  been  utterly  unfit  for  any 
condition  that  we  imagine  for  ourselves.  In  this  time  we  are  to 
live  and  wrestle,  and  in  no  other.  Let  us  humbly,  tremblingly, 
manfully  look  at  it,  and  we  shall  not  wish  that  the  sun  could 
go  back  its  ten  degrees,  or  that  we  could  go  back  with  it.  If 
easy  times  are  departed,  it  is  that  the  difficult  times  may 
make  us  more  in  earnest,  that  they  may  teach  us  not  to  depend 
upon  ourselves.  If  easy  belief  is  impossible,  it  is  that  we  may 
learn  what  belief  is,  and  in  whom  it  is  to  be  placed.    If  an  hour 
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is  at  hand  which  will  try  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  earth,  it  is 
that  we  may  learn  for  all  to  say,  "  Lead  us  not  into  the  tempta- 
tion" of  our  times;  that  so  we  may  be  enabled  with  greater 
confidence  and  hope  to  join  in  the  cry  of  every  time,  "  Deliver 
us  from  evil."— Maubice  '  On  the  Lord's  Prayer? 


Almighty  God,  Father  of  all  mercies!  we  thine  unworthy 
servants  do  give  thee  most  humble  and  hearty  thanks  for  all  thy 
goodness  and  lovingkindness  to  us  and  to  all  men ;  we  bless 
thee  for  our  creation,  preservation,  and  all  the  blessings  of  this 
life  ;  but  above  all  for  thine  inestimable  love  in  the  redemption 
of  the  world  by  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ ;  for  the  means  of  grace, 
and  for  the  hope  of  glory.  And,  we  beseech  thee,  give  us  that 
due  sense  of  ail  thy  mercies,  that  our  hearts  may  be  unfeignedly 
thankful,  and  that  we  show  forth  thy  praise,  not  only  with  our 
lips,  but  in  our  lives ;  by  giving  up  ourselves  to  thy  service, 
and  by  walking  before  thee  in  holiness  and  righteousness  all  our 
days ;  through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord,  to  whom  with  thee  and 
the  Holy  Ghost  be  all  honour  and  glory,  world  without  end. 
Amen.1 — *Book  of  Common  Prayer.9 

1.  Amen  is  a  word  as  old  as  the  nation  of  a  creed,  so  it  is.  It  has  been 

Hebrew  language  itself.   It  means,  in  generally  used,  both  in  the  Jewish  and 

that  tongue,  true,  faithful,  certain.  Em-  Christian  churches,  at  the  conclusion  of 

ployed  in  devotions,  at  the  end  of  a  prayer, 
prayer,  it  implies,  so  be  it ;  at  the  termi- 


Hranble. 

Unfeignedly. 
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WITH  MISCELLANEOUS  FACTS,  DATES,  AND  DEFINITIONS  INTKRSFE 


SAXON  PREFIXES. 
A,  signifies  on  or  in;  as  a-foot,  a-shore. 

a-bed ;  that  is,  on  foot,  on  shore,  in  bed. 
After,  denotes  posteriority  of  time;  as, 

afternoon. 

Be,  about;  as,  besprinkled,  bestir.  Be, 
also,  seems  to  signify  for  or  before ;  as, 
bespeak;  or  it  may  be  considered  as 
giving  a  transitive  sense  to  verbs ;  as 
be«stride.  It  seems  also  to  be  another 
form  of  by ;  thus  because  is  by  cause, 
between  is  by  twain.  En  converts  a 
noun  or  adjective  into  a  verb ;  thus,  en- 
courage, to  inspire  with  courage,  em- 
bitter to  make  bitter  or  wretched. 

For.  implies  negation  or  privation ;  as 
/orbid,/orgo.  To  /orsake  signifies  not 
to  seek,  or  to  desist  from  seeking ;  for- 
saken,  that  which  is  sought  no  longer. 

Fore,  before ;  as  foresee. 

Gain,  is  a  contraction  of  against ;  as  gain- 
say. 

Mis,  denotes  ill,  defect,  or  error;  as  mis- 

Out,  s'gnifies  excess;  as,  outdo,  outrun, 
out  live. 

Over,  denotes  superiority ;  as,  overcome, 
overcharge. 

Un,  before  an  adjective,  denotes  nega- 
tion or  privation ;  as,  unworthy :  before 
verbs  it  denotes  undoing ;  as,  unsay. 

Up,  aloft,  over ;  as  upbear,  upset. 

"  Upborne  with  indefatigable  wings 
Over  the  vast  abrupt."—  Milton. 

With,  against ;  as,  withstand :  from  or 
back ;  as  withhold. 

Under,  implies  inferiority;  as,  under- 
sell, underrate. 

LATIN  PREFIXES. 

A,  ab,  or  abs,  from ;  as,  avert,  to  turn 
from,  absolve. 

Ad,  to ;  as ;  adhere,  to  stick  to ;  adduce. 
This  preposition,  and  some  others, 
change  the  last  letter  to  that  with 


which  the  primitive  word  begins ;  thus, 
accord  instead  of  adcord,  allude  instead 
of  adlude,  &c. 

Am,  round  about;  as,  ambition,  literally, 
a  going  round  about,  ambient. 

Ante,  before;  as,  antecedent,  antedilu- 
vian. 

Circum,  round ;  as,  circumnavigate,  circu- 
late, circumvolution, 
i  Cou,  together ;  as,  conjoin,  convulse. 

Contra,  against ;  as,  contradict ;  counter- 
mand. A  country  dance  is  a  dance  in 
which  partners  stand  against  or  oppo- 
site each  other. 

Pe,  down ;  as,  destroy,  depose. 

Pi  or  die,  asunder ;  as,  divert,  dissolve. 

E  or  ex,  out  of;  as,  evolve,  educe,  esrtract. 

Extra,  beyond ;  as,  extraordinary,  extra- 
vagant. 

In,  in  or  into ;  as,  inject,  implore. 

Inter,  between;  as,  interwoven,  interjec- 
tion, interpose. 

Intro,  within,  or  inwardly ;  as,  introduce, 
introvert. 

Juxta,  nigh  to;  as,  j««taposition. 

Ob,  in  the  way  of;  as,  obstruct,  obviate, 
oppose. 

Per,  through ;  as,  perforate,  perform,  per- 
vert, pellucid. 

Post,  after;  as, postpone. 

l*rfe,  before ;  as,  prefix,  preposterous. 

Praeter,  beyond ;  as,  preternatural. 

Pro,  instead  of ;  as,pronoun ;  also/orward, 
as,  proceed,  propose. 

Re,  back;  as,  replace,  revert,  revolve, 
repel. 

Retro,  backward;  as,  retrograde,  retro- 
spect. 

Se,  aside ;  as,  secede,  seduce,  separate. 

Sine,  without ;  as,  sinecure.  Sinecure,  in 
politics,  means  an  office  without  any 
duties  attached  to  it.  The  term  was 
originally  applied  to  a  benefice  without 
cure  of  souls,  and  this  is  perhaps  its 
most  common  and  melancholy  sense 
yet. 

2  Q 
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Sub,  under;  as,  sublunary,  subvert,  sub- 
scribe, suppress. 

Subter,  beneath ;  as,  subterfuge. 

Super,  above ;  as,  supei  induce,  superfluous. 
ft  is  sometimes  contracted  (through  the 
Fr.)  to  sur,  as  surplus,  sur tout. 

Trans,  across ;  as,  transport,  transatlantic 

Ultra,  beyond;  as,  ultramontane,  ultra- 
marine. 

GREEK  PREFIXES. 

A,  without ;  as,  anomalous,  anarchy. 

Amphi,  both,  round;  as,  amphibious, 
a7nphitheatre. 

Ana,  up,  through ;  as,  anatomy,  analogy. 

Anti,  against ;  as,  Antichrist,  antipathy, 
antagonist. 

Apo,  from,  aunty;  as,  apostate,  apology. 

Cata,  down;  as,  catastrophe, catalogue. 

Dia,  through ;  as,  diagonal,  diameter,  dia- 
logue. 

Ec,  or  ex,  out  of ;  as,  eclogue,  eclipse,  ex- 
odus. The  Book  of  Exodus  gets  its 
name  from  the  principal  event  recorded 
in  it,  namely,  the  departure  of  the  Is- 
raelites from  Egypt. 

En.  in  or  on ;  as,  ellipse,  encomium. 

Epi,  upon;  as,  epilogue,  epitaph, epithet. 

Hyper,  overmuch ;  as,  hypercritical. 

Hypo,  under ;  as  hypocrite,  hypocrisy. 

"  If  in  this  I  have  spoken  with  bitter- 
ness, let  it  be  remembered  that  my 
subject  is  hypocrisy."— Coleridge. 

Meta,  change;  as,  metamorphosis,  meta- 
thesis. 

Para,  near  to,  along,  contrary  to ;  as,  para- 
phrase, parallel,  paradox,  parody. 

Peri,  round  about;  as,  perimeter,  peri- 
phery. 

Syn,  together;  as,  synod,  sympathy. 

AFFIXES  FORMING  NOUNS. 

Tragedian,  historian, 

publican. 
Claimant,  accountant. 
Scholar,  liar. 
Drunkard,  dotard. 
Adversary,  missionary. 
Engineer,  auctioneer. 

Adherent,  student. 
Accuser,  reader. 
Apologist,  fatalist. 
Creator,  actor 
Punster,  songster. 


ful 


ent 

er 

ist 

or 

ster 


denoting 
the  doer 

of  a 
thing; 
as, 


\  denoting  ( 
I  the  doer  I 
>    of  a  \ 
thir.g;  \ 


as, 


AFFIXES  FORMING  VERBS. 


AFFIXES  FORMING  ADJECTIVES. 

I Artful,  joyful- 
Plenteous,  glori- 
ous. 
Fatherly. 
Toilsome. 
Terrific,  angelic. 

(denoting  (  Wealthy,  flowery. 
full  of,  \  MethodicaJ,national. 
abound-  1  Expensive,  destruc- 
ing  in,  J  tive. 
or  made  I  Leaden,  wooden. 
of ;  as,  V  Turbulent,  abstinm t. 


iy 

some 
fic 

y 

leal  or 
ive 

en 
ent 


AFFIXES  FORMING  ADVERBS, 
ly     \  like,  or   ,  Badly,  wisely, 
ward  \ tending  to)  Homeward,  heaven- 
J  V  ward. 

AFFIXES  FORMING  ABSTRACT 
NOUNS. 

Amusement,  monu- 
denoting  I  ment. 
state  of,   1  Hardness,  goodness, 
considered  J  Convulsion,  occasion. 


fy 

ise  or  ize 
ate 


*  denoting 
to  make 


Harden,  lengthen 
Clarify,  justi/y. 
Criticise,  civilize. 
Assassinate,  com 
\  municate. 


ment 


abstract- 
edly, 


|  denoting 
I   state  of, 
\  considered 
I  abstract- 


Vindication,  fraction. 
Piety,  civility. 
Manhood,  hardihood. 

Friendship,  hardship. 
Kingdom. 
Bishopric. 

Fortitude,  longitude. 
Pleasure,  departure. 
k  Matrimony  .testimony 

AFFIXES  FORMING  DIMINUTIVES, 
kin  ;  as  manifcin,  a  little  man ;  lambkin, 
ish;  as,  womanish,  like  to  a  woman; 
fiendish. 

less;  as,  faithless,  without  faith;  child- 
less. 

let;  as,  rivulet,  a  small  river;  hamlet, 
floweret. 

cle ;  as  particle,  a  little  part ;  icicle. 

ROOTS. 
A. 

Abaft  or  aft,  p.  297. 

Abba  (Syriac;,  a  father ;  as  abbot,  abbey. 
Acer,  sharp ;  as,  acrimony,  acerbity,  acrid, 
eager 

Acus,  a  needle ;  as,  acute,  acumen. 
Adamas  (Gr.),  a  hard  stone ;  as,  adaman- 
tine. 

"  There  to  dwell- 
In  adamantine  chains  and  penal  Are 
Who  durst  defy  the  Omnipotent  to  arms." 

Milton. 

Aer,  air ;  as,  aerial,  aeronaut,  aeriform. 
Aequus,  equal ;  as,  equality,  unequal,  in- 
iquitous, equilibrium.  The  Equator  is 
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the  line  that  divides  the  earth  into  two 
equal  parts. 
Aevum,  an  age;  as,  coeval,  primeval, 
longevity. 

"  When  James  I.  visited  Herefordshire,  a 
dance  called  the  Morice  dance  was  per- 
formed  in  his  presence  by  five  men  and 
five  women,  whose  united  ages  amounted 
to  upwards  of  one  thousand  years." 

Haydn. 

Ager,  afield;  as,  agriculture,  Agrarian. 
Agger,  a  heap ;  as,  exaggerate. 
Ago,  / do;  actus,  done;  as,  agent,  re-act. 
Agon  (Gr.),  contention  ;  agony,  agonize. 
Al  (from  the  Arabic),  the;  as  aZcoran, 
afcohol,  alchemy. 

"  I  had  rather  believe  ail  the  fables  in 
the  legends,  and  the  Talmud,  and  the 
Alcoran,  than  that  this  universal  frame 
is  without  a  mind ;  and,  therefore,  God 
never  wrought  miracles  to  convince 
Atheism,  because  his  ordinary  works 
convince  it."—  Bacon. 

Ala,  a  icing ;  as,  aisle. 

Alienus,  foreign ;  as,  alien,  alienate,  in 
alienable. 

"  Perhaps  the  self-same  song  that  found 
a  path 

Through  the  sad  heart  of  Ruth,  when 

sick  for  home 
She  stood  in  tears  amid  the  alien  corn. 
.  „  Keats. 

Alios  (Gr.),  other;  as,  allegory;  lit.  an 
other  language,  parallel.  An  allegory 
denotes  a  representation  of  one  thing 
which  is  intended  to  excite  the  idea  of 
another.  Two  of  the  finest  allegories 
ever  written  are  to  be  found  in  the 
Bible  :  2  Samuel,  xii.  1—14,  and  in  the 
80th  Psalm—"  Thou  hast  brought  a  vine 
out  of  Egypt,"  &c.  There  is  no  prac- 
tical distinction  lx>tween  the  terms  alle- 
gory and  parable. 

Alo,  /  nourish ;  as,  aliment. 

Alter,  another ;  as,  alter,  alternate,  alter- 
cation. "If  time  of  course  alter  all 
things  to  the  worse,  and  wisdom  and 
counsel  shall  not  alter  them  to  the 
better,  what  shall  be  the  end?"— Bacon. 

Altus,  high ;  as,  exalt,  altar. 
"  All  is  the  gift  of  industry ;  whate'er 
Exalts,  embellishes,  and  renders  life 
Delightful."—  Thomson. 

Amen,  see  note  p.  504. 

Amicus,  a  friend;  as,  amicable,  inimical. 

Amo,  I  love;  as,  amorous.  "Our  fore- 
fathers had  few  relations  of  amity  with 
surrounding  tribes,  and  their  thoughts 
and  interests  were  confined  very  much 
within  their  own  little  territories  and 
rude  habits."— Arnott. 

A  nip  1  us,  large;  as,  ample,  amplify.  Ex~ 
ample  and  sample  have  been  derived  by 


some  from  ex  amplo,  taken  out  of  a 
large  quantity. 
Analysis  (Gr.),  the  separation  of  a  com- 
pound thing  into  its  constituent  parts ; 
synthesis  is  the  opposite  of  it. 
Anecdote  (from  Gr.),  unpublished;  origi- 
nally secret  history  or  a  fact  not  previ- 
ously told ;  now  used  generally  to  signify 
any  detached  incident  of  an  interesting 
nature. 

Angelos  (Gr.),  a  messenger;  as,  angel, 
evangel. 

Angulus,  an  angle  or  corner;  as  angle, 

angularity,  triangle. 
Anima,  life ;  as,  animate,  inanimate,  ani- 
mated. 

"  Can  storied  urn  or  animated  bust 
Back  to  its  mansion  call  the  fleeting 
breath? 

Can  honour's  voice  provoke  the  silent 
dust, 

Or  flattery  soothe  the  dull,  cold  ear  of 
death  ?"—  Gray. 

Animus,  the  mind ;  as,  unanimous,  magna- 
nimous, animosity. 

A  ni i us,  the  year ;  as, annual,  triennial,  an- 
nuity. 

Antiquus,  ancient ;  as,  antiquity,  antiqua- 
rian, antique. 

Appello,  /  name;  as,  appellation,  appel- 
lative. 

Aptus,  ft ;  as,  apt,  adapt,  inaptitude, 
inept. 

Aqua,  water ;  as,  aqueous,  aqueduct  The 
terraqueous  globe  means  the  globe  that 
is  composed  of  land  and  water. 

Arbiter,  a  judge;  as,  arbitrate,  arbitrary, 
arbitrement— 

 M  Stand  fast ;  to  stand  or  fall, 

Free  in  thine  own  arbitrement  it  lies." 

Milton. 

Anhe  (Gr.),  rule,  sovereignty ;  as,  hep- 
tarchy, architecture. 
Archipelago,  p.  33. 

Ardeo,  J  burn ;  as,  ardent,  arson,  arduous. 
Argo,  the  famous  ship  that  saiUdfor  the 

golden  fleece;  as,  argosy.  Argonauts,  p. 

293. 

14 1  saw  the  heavens  fill  with  commerce, 

argosies  of  magic  sails, 
Pilots  of  the  purple  twilight,  dropping 
down  with  costly  bales."—  Tennyson. 
Armo,  J  arm;  armatus,  armed;  as,  ar- 
mada,   army,    armistice,  armament. 
Alarm  is  said  to  be  connected  with  this 
root;  the  French  war-cry  is  a  Varme, 
i.  e.,  aux  armes,  and  it  is  contracted  into 
our  alarm. 
Aroma,  spice ;  as,  aromatic. 

"  Die  Of  a  rose  in  aromatic  pain."— Pope. 
Ars,  artis,  art ;  as,  artifice,  inert,  artificial. 
"It  is  to  the  use  of  artificial  signs  that 
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we  are  Indebted  for  all  our  general  con- 
clusions."— Stewart. 

Artus,  a  joint ;  articulus,  a  little  joint  ; 
as,  article,  articulate,  articulation. 

Asper,  rough. ;  as,  asperity. 

Assassin.  This  word  is  said  to  be  derived 
from  the  Arabic  word  phash-sh<ish,  a 
smoker  or  eater  of  hemp,  which  has  an 
intoxicating  effect.  The  name  was  first 
given  to  Arab  warriors  in  Syria,  in  the 
time  of  the  Crusades,  who  made  use  of 
Intoxicating  and  soporific  drugs  in  order 
to  render  their  enemies  insensible.  They 
would  thus  be  unprepared  for  resistance, 
and  would  fall  an  easy  prey  to  their 
murderers.— See  Lane's  Modern  Egypt. 

Aster  (Gr.),  a  star;  as,  astronomy,  astral, 
disastrous  i.  e., "  ill-starred,"  pointing  to 
the  old  belief  in  astrology. 

Atlas,  a  range  of  mountains  in  Africa, 
whence  we  have  two  adjectives,  Atlantic 
and  Atlantean. 

 "  Where  Atlas'  top  looks  o'er 

Zahara's  desert  to  the  equator's  line." 

Campbell. 

"  Now  on  Atlantic  waves  he  rides  afar." 

Idem. 

Sage  he  stood, 


With  Atlantean  shoulders,  fit  to  bear 
The  weicht  of  mightiest  monarchies." 

Milton. 

Attacher  (Fr.),  to  take ;  as,  attach,  attach- 
ment. 

Audeo,  I  dare ;  as,  audacious,  audacity. 
Audio,  /  hear;  as,  auditory,  audience, 
obey. 

Angeo,  J  increase ;  as,  augment  .  Autumn , 
«« the  season  of  increase,"  from  auctum, 
to  increase;  and  omnia,  all  things. 
Auction  is  a  mode  of  sale  in  which  each 
succeeding  bidder  increases  the  price 
offered  by  the  preceding. 

Austerus,  severe;  as,  austere,  austerity. 
"  Bring  thy  children  up  in  learning  and 
obedience,  yet  without  outward  auste- 
rity."—Lord  Burleigh. 

Auxilium,  assistance ;  as,  auxiliary. 

Avarus,  greedy  of  gain;  as,  avarice,  ava- 
ricious. "  Whang,  the  miller,  was  natu- 
rally atxiricious;  nobody  loved  money 
better  than  he,  or  more  respected  those 
that  had  it."— Goldsmith. 

Avid  us,  desirous ;  as,  avidity. 

Avis,  a  bird;  as,  aviary,  augur,  auspices, 
auspicious. 

*f  Auspicious  Hope  !  in  thy  sweet  gardens 
grow 

Wreaths  for  each  toil,  a  charm  for  every 
woe."  Campbell. 

B. 

Baboon,  probably  from  babe,  because  the 


creature  resembles  the  young  of  the 

human  race. 
Ballo,  (Gr.),  I  throw;  as,  Ballearic,  hyper- 

bole  symbol. 
BaptofGr.),  I  dip;  as,  baptism,  baptize, 

pedobaptist. 
Baros,  weight ;  as,  barometer. 
Basis,  the  foot  or  foundation ;  as,  base, 

debase. 

Battre  (Fr  ),  to  fight ;  as,  combat,  com- 
batant 

«  The  combat  deepens :  on,  ye  brave t 
Who  rush  to  glory  or  the  grave  f ' 

Campbell. 

Bayonet  (from  Bayonne,  in  France  \  a 
sort  of  sword.  "  The  bayonet  is  a  snort 
sword  or  dagger  fixed  at  the  end  of  a 
musket.   This  weapon  was  invented  at 
Bayonne,  in  France,  about  1670.  Ac- 
cording to  the  Abbe  Lenglet,  it  was  first 
used  in  battle  by  the  French,  in  1693, 
* with  great  success  against  an  enemy 
unprepared  for  the  encounter  with  so 
formidable  a  novelty.' " — Haydn.  The 
bayonet  tells  us  that  it  was  first  made 
at  Bayonne ;  cambrics,  that  they  came 
from  Cambray ;  damask,  from  Damas- 
cus ;  arras,  from  the  city  of  the  same 
name  ;  cordwain,  from  Cordova ;  cur- 
rants, from  Corinth  ;  the  guinea,  that  it 
was  first  coined  out  of  gold  brought 
from  Guinea ;  calico,  that  it  came  from 
Calicut,  in  India ;  sherry,  from  Sherez ; 
port,  from  Oporto ;  muslin,  from  Mous- 
sal,  in  Asiatic  Turkey;  gauze,  from 
Gaza,  in  Palestine. 
Beatus,  blessed ;  as,  beatific,  beautiful. 
Bene,  ueU;  as,  benediction,  benign,  be- 
nison. 

"  Such  songs  have  power  to  quiet 

The  restless  pulse  of  care, 
And  come  like  the  benediction 
That  follows  after  prayer. M 

Longfellow. 

Beyond  (Saxon),  from  be  and  gone. 
Biblos  ( Gr.),  a  book ;  as,  bibliopole,  bible. 
The  name  Bible  is  given  emphatically  to 
the  volume  of  the  Old  and  New  Testa- 
ments. The  word  Scripture  has  been 
contracted  in  its  meaning  from  the  same 
feeling.  Translation  of  Bible,  p.  443. 
Bibo,  I  drink;  as,  wine-bibber,  imbibe, 

and  through  the  Fr.,  beverage. 
Bini,  two  by  two;  as,  combine,  combina- 
tion. 


"  A  combination,  and  a  form  indeed, 
Where  every  god  did  seem  to  set  his  seal. 
To  give  the  world  assurance  of  a  man." 

Shakspeare. 

Bios  (Gr.),  life;  as,  biography,  amphi- 
bious, p.  11.    **  The  history  of  the 
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world  is  but  the  biography  of  great 

men." —  Carl  yle. 
Bis,  ticice ;  as,  biped,  biscuit,  bisect. 
Blaspheraeo  (Gr  ).  /  speak  eril  of;  as, 

blasphemy,  speaking  impiously  of  God. 
Bonnet  (Fr.),  a  covering  for  the  head. 
Bonus,  good;  as,  boon,  bounteous,  bounty. 
Brevis,  short ;  as  brief,  brevity. 
Buccaneer,  p.  126. 
Buskin,  p.  327. 

Bussos  (Gr.),  bottom;  as,  abyss. 

M  Who  shall  tempt  with  wandering  feet 
The  dark,  unbottomed,  infinite  abyss?" 

MilUm. 

C. 

Cado,  I  fall ;  as,  cadence,  casual,  accident, 
occasion. 

Canalis,  a  watercourse ;  as,  channel,  canal, 
kennel.  The  largest  canal  in  the 
world  is  in  China.  It  passes  over  2000 
miles,  and  unites  41  cities.  The  canal 
of  Languedoc  joins  the  Mediterranean 
to  the  Bay  of  Biscay.  The  first  canal 
made  in  England  joined  the  Trent  to  the 
Witham,  1134. 

Calamus,  a  reed;  as,  calamity,  calamitous. 

Calculus,  a  pebble ;  as.  calculate,  calcula- 
tion. '« Whenever  we  speak  of  arith- 
metic as  the  science  of  calculation,  we 
allude  to  that  rudi mental  period  of  the 
science  of  numbers  when  pebbles  were 
used,  as  now  among  savages  they  often 
are,  to  facilitate  the  practice  of  count- 
ing."— Trench. 

Calomel,  p.  341. 

Candeo.  /  am  white;  as,  incandescence. 

Candedus,  white  or  pure;  as  candour, 
candid.  A  candidate  is  one  who  aspires 
to  an  office,  so  called  from  the  practice 
of  the  Romans  to  array  themselves  in 
white  garments  when  aspiring  to  any 
public  office. 

Cauis,  a  dog;  as,  canine,  kennel. 

Cano,  I  sing;  as.  recant,  chaunt. 

Canopus  (Gr.  Konops),  a  covering  over  the 
head;  as,  canopy. 

'*  I  sat  me  down  to  watch  upon  a  bank 
With  ivy  canopied,  be."- Milton. 

Capio,  I  take;  as,  captive,  capable,  inca- 
pacity, captivity. 

Caput,  the  head ;  as,  captain.  To  capitu- 
late is  to  draw  up  in  heads,  to  yield  on 
certain  grounds,  and  not  at  discretion. 
To  recapitulate  is  to  go  over  the  heads 
of  subject  again. 

Oardo,  cardinis,  a  hinge;  as,  cardinal. 
The  cardinal  points  of  the  compass  are 
north,  south,  east,  and  west. 

Caro,  Carnis,  Jlesh ;  as,  carnage,  carnivo- 
rous. Carnations  are  flowers  of  the 
colour  of  Jlesh.  Carnival,  the  feast  be- 
fore Lent,  bidding  farewell  to  Jlesh. 


"  Will  all  great  Neptune's  ocean  wash 
this  blood 

Clean  from  my  hand?    No;  this  my 

hand  will  rather 
The  multitudinous  seas  incamardine, 
Making  the  green— one  red." 

Shakspeare. 

Carronade,  p.  235. 

Cams,  dear,  beloved;  as,  caress,  cherish, 
charity.  "  The  family  of  a  sick  parent 
is  a  school  of  filial  piety.  The  charities 
of  domestic  life,  and  not  only  these,  but 
all  the  social  virtues,  are  called  out  by 
distress." — Foley. 

Cathedral,  see  under  K. 

Cavus,  hollow ;  as,  concave,  excavate. 

Cedo,  /  give  place  to ;  as,  concede. 

Celer,  swift ;  as,  celerity,  accelerate. 

Centum,  a  hundred;  as,  cent,  century, 
centurion. 

Cera,  wax ;  as,  sincere,  t.  e ,  6ine  cera, 
without  wax;  first  applied  to  honey 
without  wax,  and  then  to  anything  pure 
and  unmixed. 

"  Large  was  his  bounty,  and  his  soul 

sincere  ; 

Heaven  did  a  recompense  as  largely 
send ; 

He  gave  to  misery  all  he  had,  a  tear ; 
He  gained  from  heaven  ('twas  all  he 
wished),  a  friend."  Gray. 

Cerno,  J  separate;  cretus,  separated;  as, 
discern,  discreet,  discretion.  "  Discre- 
tion in  speech  is  more  than  eloquence." 
— Bacon. 

Chaos  (Gr  A  the  rude  and  shapeless  matter 
out  of  which,  according  to  the  ancients, 
the  world  was  formed. 

Character,  (Gr.),  a  mark;  as,  charac- 
terize, characteristic. 

Christmas- 25th  Deceml)er— is  observed 
by  most  Christians  in  commemoration 
of  the  nativity  of  our  Saviour.  It  was 
first  observed  as  a  festival  a.d.  98.  The 
holly  and  mistletoe,  still  used  by  us  at 
Christmas,  are  remains  of  the  religious 
observances  of  the  Druids. 

Chronos(Gr.),  time;  as. chronicle, chronic, 
anachronism.  Chronology,  lit.  the  doc- 
trine of  time,  is  the  science  which  treats 
of  the  different  divisions  of  time  and  of 
the  order  of  events. 

Cinque  Ports,  p.  244. 

Civis,  a  citizen ;  as,  civilize,  civility. 

Clamo,  /  cry  out ;  as,  exclamation. 

Claudo,  /  shut;  as,  exclude,  conclude. 
Cloister  is  a  place  where  monks  or  nuns 
are  secluded  from  the  world.  "It  is 
falsehood,  not  truth ;  it  is  guilt,  not 
innocence,  that  studi6usly  excludes  the 
light  and  flies  examination."  —  Dr. 
George  Campbell. 
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Ccelum,  heaven ;  as.  celestial,  celling. 

Conors,  a  troop ;  as,  cohort. 

Colo,  /  cultivate;  as,  agriculture,  colony, 

occult. 
Colossus,  p.  11. 

«*  Why,  man,  he  doth  bestride  the  narrow 
world 

Like  a  colossus,  and  we  petty  men 
Walk  under  his  huge  legs,  and  peep  about 
To  And  ourselves  dishonourable  graves." 

Shakspeare. 

Comes,  a  companion ;  as,  count,  county. 
Copia,  plenty ;  as,  copious,  cornucopia. 
Cor,  cordis,  the  heart;  as,  courage,  con- 
cord, encourage,  record,  courtesy. 

**  Shepherd,  1  take  thy  word 
And  trust  thy  honest-offered  courtesy, 
Which  oft  is  sooner  found  in  lowly  sheds 
With  smoky  rafters,  than  in  tap'stry 
halls.'—  MUton. 

Cormorant,  a  contracted  form  of  corvus 

marinus  (the  sea  crow). 
Cornwall,  p.  420. 

Corona,  a  crown ;  as,  uncrown.  Coroner, 
an  officer  who,  on  the  part  of  the  Crown, 
inquires  into  the  cause  of  any  casual 
or  violent  death.  Coronet,  the  diminu- 
tive of  corona,  a  small  crown,  worn  by 
the  nobility. 

-  Howe'er  it  be,  it  seems  to  me, 

'Tis  only  noble  to  be  good  ; 
Kind  hearts  are  more  than  coronets. 

And  simple  faith  than  Norman  blood." 

Tennyson. 

Corpus,  the  body;  as  corporeal,  corpse. 
Corporeal,  of  or  belonging  to  the  body  ; 
Corpse,  a  dead  body ;  Corpulence,  bulk 
of  body  ;  Corps,  a  body  of  soldiers ; 
Corporal,  one  who  commands  a  small 
body  of  soldiers. 

Couvre-feu  (Fr.)»  to  cover  the  fire;  as, 
curfew.  The  curfew  is  generally  repre- 
sented as  an  institution  brought  in  by 
William  the  Conqueror,  a.d.  1068,  but 
whether  as  a  mere  act  of  tyranny,  or  as 
a  useful  police  regulation,  is  subject  of 
dispute.  The  custom  of  ringing  the 
evening  bell  at  eight  or  nine  o'clock,  is 
still  retained  in  many  places. 

Cras,  to-morrow;  as,  procrastinate,  pro- 
crastination. "Procrastination  is  the 
thief  of  time."—  Young. 

Credo,  J  believe ;  as,  credible,  credit. 

Crista,  a  plume  of  feathers;  as,  crest. 
**  As  it  was  necessary  that  a  king,  lord, 
or  knight,  should.be  known  to  his  fol- 
lowers in  battle,  they  adopted  two  ways 
of  distinguishing  themselves.  The  one 
was  by  a  crest,  that  is,  a  figure  of  some 
kind  or  other,  which  they  wore  on  the 
top  of  the  helmet,"— Sir  W.  Scott. 


Crino,  I  see  or  I  judge;  as,  descry,  crime, 
criminal.  "  Whatsoever  is  natural  and 
necessary,  is  therefore  not  criminal, 
because  it  is  of  God's  procuring." — 
Jeremy  Taylor. 

Crudelis,  cruel ;  as,  cruel,  cruelty. 

Crux,  crucis,  the  cross;  as,  crusade,  ex- 
cruciate. Crucible,  a  melting  pot,  so 
called  from  being  marked  with  a  cross 
by  the  alchemists.  Or,  perhaps,  from 
Crucio,  /  torment ;  because,  in  the  lan- 
guage of  the  same  philosophers,  the 
metals  were  tortured  by  tire  to  y^eld  up 
their  various  virtues. 

Cubo,  or  cumbo,  /  lie  or  recline;  as,  in- 
cumbent, incubation. 

Culpa,  a  fault;  as,  culpable,  exculpate. 

"  Lords,  take  your  places — And,  I  pray 
You  all,  proceed  no  straiter  'gainst  our 

uncle  Gloster, 
Than  from  true  evidence  of  good  esteem, 
He  be  approved  in  practice  culpable." 

Shakspeare. 

Cumulus,  a  heap ;  as,  accumulation. 

Cura,  care  ;  as,  curator,  sinecure.  Secure 
is  aside  or  free  from  care. 

Curro,  I  run;  cursus,  a  running ;  as,  ex- 
cursion, occurrence,  discursive. 

Currus,  a  car ;  as,  chariot. 

Gustos,  a  keeper;  as,  custody. 

Cutis,  the  skin ;  as,  cuticle,  cutaneous. 

Cyclades,  a  group  of  islands  in  the  yEgean 
sea,  so  called  from  their  forming  a  sort 
of  circle,  vide  Kuklos.  These  are  on 
the  European  side  of  the  sea ;  on  the 
Asiatic  side  there  are  numerous  islands, 
but  as  they  are  scattered  about  they 
were  called  Sporadet. 

Czar,  p.  107. 

D. 

Daimon  (Gr.),  a  devil;  as,  demon,  de- 
moniac. Pandemonium  is  a  place  for 
all  devildom  to  meet  in. 

"  A  solemn  council  forthwith  to  be  held 
At  Pandemonium,  the  high  capital 
Of  Satan  and  his  peers."—  Milton. 

Damnum,  hurt  or  loss;  damage,  condemn, 
indemnify. 

Darling,  the  diminutive  of  dear,  as  far- 
thing is  of  four. 

Debeo,  /  owe ;  as,  debt,  duty.  "  England 
expects  every  man  to  do  his  duty." — 
Nelson. 

Debilis,  weak;  as,  debility,  debilitate. 

"  Though  I  look  old,  yet  I  am  strong 

and  lusty ; 
For  in  my  youth  I  never  did  apply 
Hot  aud    rebellious  liquors   in  my 

blood ; 
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Nor  did  not  with  unbashfui  forehead 
woo 

The  means  of  weakness  and  debility." 

Shakspeare. 

Decern,  ten ;  as,  December,  originally  the 
tenth  month  of  the  year  ;  decimal,  de- 
cimeter. The  Decemviri  were  ten  men 
appointed  to  draw  up  a  code  of  laws  in 
ancient  Borne. 

Decet,  it  becomes ;  as,  decency. 

Decus,  decoris,  grace  or  beauty;  as,  de- 
corate, decoration. 

Deka  (Or.),  ten;  as,  decade.  .Decalogue 
is  the  Greek  name  of  the  ten  command- 
ments delivered  by  God  to  Moses  upon 
Mount  Sinai. 

Deleo,  I  destroy:  as,  delete,  indelible,  de- 
leterious. 

Delft,  p.  240. 

Deliciae,  niceties;  as,  delicacy,  delightful, 

delicious,  delectable. 
Delta,  p.  15. 

Demos,  the  people;  as,  democracy. 
Dens,  dentis,  a  tooth;  as, dentist,  indented. 
Despatch,  (from  the  Fr.  de" pecker),  to  send 

away  hastily;  despatchful. 

"So  saying,  with  despatchful  looks,  in 
haste 

She  turns,  on  hospitable  thoughts  in- 
tent."— Milton. 

Despotes  (Gr.)f  a  master;  as,  despotism. 

Detrimentum,  a  rubbing  off,  hence  da- 
mage ;  as,  detriment,  detrimental. 

Dens,  a  god;  as,  deify,  deodand. 

Dexter,  right-handed;  as,  dexterity.  The 
facility  with  which  the  right  hand  is 
used,  gives  rise  to  this  word  in  the  sense 
of  clever,  see  p.  156.  Adroit  (from  the 
Fr.)  is  used  in  much  the  same  sense. 

Dico,  I  say;  dictus,  said;  as,  contradict, 
predict.  "  A  man  that  is  of  judgment 
and  understanding  shall  sometimes  bear 
ignorant  men  differ,  and  know  well 
within  himself  that  those  which  so 
differ  mean  one  thing,  aud  yet  they 
themselves  would  never  agree :  and  if 
it  come  so  to  pass  in  that  distance  of 
judgment,  which  is  between  man  and 
man,  shall  we  not  think  that  God 
above,  who  knows  the  heart,  doth  not 
discern  that  frail  men,  in  some  of  their 
contradictions,  intend  the  same  thing ; 
and  accepteth  of  both  Bacon. 

Dies,  a  day;  as,  diary;  diurnus,  daily, 
hence  the  word  journey,  dtc.   See  Jour. 

Dieu  (Fr.),  God;  as,  adieu.  "  Dieu  et  mon 
droit"  (God  and  my  right),  is  the 
motto  of  the  Royal  Family  of  England. 
It  was  first  assumed  by  Richard  I., 
to  intimate  that  he  held  his  aovereignty 
from  God  alone.  With  few  exceptions, 
the  motto  has  been  used  by  all  English 
monarch  s  since,  and  it  is  so  used  now. 


Dignus,  worthy ;  as,  dignity,  deign. 

Disco,  I  learn;  distfpulus,  a  learner;  as, 
disciple,  discipline.  "Discipline  signi- 
fies primarily  instruetion  or  govern- 
ment ;  but  it  is  appMod  figuratively  to  a 
peculiar  mode  of  life  in  accordance  with 
the  rules  of  some  profession  or  society." 
—  Brandt, 

Do,  /  give ;  datus,  given ;  as,  date,  con- 
dition, tradition,  extradition,  traitor 
(traditor).  Date  is  the  time  when  a 
letter,  kc.,  was  given  from  under  the 
hand  of  the  writer. 

Doceo,  /  teach;  ductus,  taught;  as,  docile, 
doctor,  indoctrinate. 

Doleo,  J  grieve;  as,  dolour,  dolorous,  indo- 
lence. 

"  Through  many  a  dark  and  dreary  vale 
She  passed,  and  many  a  region  dolorous. 
O'er  many  a  frozen,  many  a  fiery  Alp, 
Rocks,  caves,  lakes,  fens,  bogs,  dens, 

and  shades  of  death — 
A  universe  of  death." — Milton. 

Dominus,  a  master;  as,  predominate,  do- 
minion. 

Domo,  I  tame;  as,  indomitable. 
Domus,  a  house ;  as,  dome,  domestic, 
domesticate. 

"  Duncan  is  in  his  grave  ; 

After  life's  fitful  fever  he  sleeps  well ; 

Treason  has  done  his  worst ;  nor  steel 

nor  poison, 
Malice  domestic,  foreign  levy,  nothing 
Can  tempt  him  further."— Shakspeart. 

Don,  a  Spanish  title,  p.  231. 

Donnio,  I  sleep;  as,  dormant,  dormitory* 
"  To  awaken  a  dormant  spirit  of  discus- 
sion, by  pointing  out  the  imperfections 
of  accredited  systems,  is  at  least  one 
step  gained  towards  the  further  ad- 
vancement of  knowledge."— Stewart. 

Dragoman,  p.  293. 

Drus  (Gr.),  an  oak;  as,  druid. 

Duco,  /  lead;  ductus,  led;  as,  conduce, 
conduct,  education.  "  The  term  educa- 
tion especially  implies,  by  its  etymology, 
the  character  in  the  studies  of  the  rising 
generation  that  they  draw  forth  and 
unfold  a  portion  of  our  common  human 
nature.  They  educe  the  elements  of 
the  humanity  which  we  have  within 
us."—  Whewell. 

Duo,  two;  as,  dual,  duet. 

Duodecimo,  twelfth.  A  book  is  said  to  be 
in  duodecimo  (12mo),  when  every 
sheet,  being  six  times  folded,  makes  12 
leaves  or  24  pages.  This  book  is  12mo. 

Durus,  hard ;  as,  endure,  obdurate. 

Dux,  a  leader;  as,  Duke. 

E. 

Ecclesia  (Gr.),  a  meeting;  as,  ecclesiastic 
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Egeo,  J  need ;  as,  indigent,  indigence. 

Ego,  /;  as,  egotist,  egotistical,  egoism. 
M  The  fault  and  misery  of  Rousseau  was 
what  we  easily  name  by  a  single  word 
Egoism,  which  is  indeed  the  source  and 
summary  of  all  faults  and  miseries 
whatsoever." —  f'arlyle. 

Elao  (Gr.),  to  drive;  as,  elastic,  elasticity. 

Electron  (Gr.),  amber;  as,  electric,  elec- 
tricity. Amber  was  the  substance  in 
which  the  property  of  attracting  light 
substances  was  first  observed.  It  was 
known  to  Thales  600  b.o.  Electricity 
was  imperfectly  discovered  a.d.  1467. 
See  p.  159. 

Emineo,  I  excel;  as,  eminent. 

Emo,  /  buy ;  emptus,  bought ;  as,  exemp- 
tion, redemption. 

"  And  this  our  life,  exempt  from  public 
haunt, 

Finds  tongues  in  trees,  books  in  the 
running  brooks, 

Sermons  in  stones,  and  good  in  every- 
thing."— Shakspeare. 

Emporium,  a  place  of  merchandise,  a 
mart,  p.  13. 

Emulor,  /  vie  with;  as,  emulate,  emula- 
tion. 

England,  i.  e.,  Angle-land,  the  land  of  the 
Angles. 

Eo,  / go;  itura,  to  go;  as,  exit,  transition, 
ambition.  "Ambition,  am,  round 
about ;  ire,  to  go.  The  highest  honours 
and  emoluments  for  which  there  are 
many  competitors,  and  which  are  there- 
fore watched  and  guarded  by  many 
eager  expectant  eyes,  are  not,  like  the 
common  goods  of  life,  and  which  are 
the  objects  of  industry  to  be  obtained  in 
a  straightforward  course,  by  whoever 
■will  take  the  trouble  to  seek  them ;  but 
by  such  a  going  round  about  as  shall 
escape  the  notice  of  others,  until  the 
aspirant  has  nearly  attained  his  object." 
—Isaac  Taylor. 

"  Cromwell,  I  charge  thee,  fling  away 

ambition  ; 
By  that  sin  fell  the  angels." 

Shakspeare. 

Epoch  (from  the  Gr.  en-ex**,  I  stop),  a  fixed 
point  of  time  from  which  dates  are 
numbered,  or  at  which  a  new  com- 
putation begins. 

Ergon,  (Gr.),  a  work ;  as,  energy,  ener- 
getic. 

Ethnos  (Gr.),  a  nation  ;  as,  ethnography. 
Eu,  (Gr. ),  u  ell ;  as,  eulogy,  eulogistic. 
Eugene  (from  Gr.),  well-begotten  ;  used  as 

a  proper  name. 
Euxine,  the  name  given  by  the  Greeks  to 

what  we  now  call  the  Black  Sea.  The 


Greeks,  on  first  discovering  it,  called  it 
"A£evos  ITokto?,  the  inhospitable  sea,  but 
when  they  became  better  acquainted 
with  it  they  changed  its  name  to  Evtclwc 
ITokto?,  the  hospitable  sea. — See  M*  Cut- 
loch's  Geograpftical  Dictionary. 

Examen,  the  tongue  of  a  balance;  as, 
examination.  "  To  believe  without 
examination,  however  it  may  accord 
with  our  natural  indolence,  is  unwTorthy 
of  the  mind  of  man."— Prof.  Hoppus. 

Excello,  /  raise  or  distinguish  myself; 
as,  excel,  excellent. 

"  Base  envy  withers  at  another's  joy, 
And^hates^that  excellence  it  cannot 

Exilium,  banishment ;  exsul,  one  banished 
ex  solo,  i.e.  from  the  soil  of  his  country, 
as,  exile. 

Perhaps  I  may  revisit  thee  no  more. 
But  die  as  many  an  exiled  heart  hath  died 
Of  its  own  thirst  to  see  again  thy  shore." 

Byron. 

Exter,  outward;  as,  external,  exterior, 
and  (through  the  Fr.)  stranger. 

Extremus,  the  last;  as,  extreme,  extre- 
mity. 

F. 

Faber,  a  workman ;  as,  fabric,  fabricate. 

Facilis,  easy;  as,  facility. 

Facio,  /  do;  factus,  done;  as,  fact,  defect, 
factor,  profitable,  beneficial,  perfection. 
"  Perfection  in  outward  life  is  the  fruit 
of  perfection  in  the  life  within  us." 
— Arnold. 

Fallo,  /  deceive ;  as,  fallacious. 

Fama,  fame;  as,  famous,  infamous. 

Familia,  a  family;  as,  familiar,  fami- 
liarity. 

Fanum,  a  temple;  as,  fane,  profane.  A 
fanatic  is  one  who  frequents  temples 
unnecessarily. 

Fathom  (Sax.),  a  measure  of  six  feet. 
44  Full  many  a  gem  of  purest  ray  serene 
The  dark  unfa  t homed  caves  of  ocean 
bear; 

Full  many  a  flower  is  born  to  blush 

unseen 

And  waste  its  sweetness  on  the  desert 
air." — Gray. 

Fari,  to  speak;  fatum.  spoken;  as,  inef- 
fable, fate,  infant,  prefatory.  "  I  will 
.  now  detain  you  no  longer  with  any 
prefatory  observations,  but  will  proceed 
directly  to  our  subject.  — Arnold. 

Felony.  On  this  word  Mr.  J.S.  Mill  has  the 
following  judicious  remarks:— 44  felon  u 
Is  a  law  term,  with  the  sound  of  which  all 
are  familiar ;  but  there  is  no  lawyer  who 
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would  undertake  to  tell  what  a  felony 
is,  otherwise  than  by  enumerating  the 
various  oflfences  which  are  so  called. 
Originally  the  word  felony  had  a  mean- 
ing :  it  denoted  all  offences,  the  penalty 
of  which  included  forfeiture  of  lands  or 
goods;  but  subsequently  Acts  of  Par- 
liament have  declared  various  offences 
to  be  felonious  without  enjoining  that 
penalty,  and  have  taken  away  the  pe- 
nalty from  others,  which  continue,  never- 
theless, to  be  called  felonies,  insomuch 
that  the  acts  so  called  have  now  no  pro- 
perty whatever  in  common,  save  that  of 
being  unlawful  and  punishable." — Logic, 
vol.  i.,  p.  40. 
Femina,  a  woman ;  as,  feminine,  effemi- 
nate. 

Fero,  /  carry ;  as,  transfer,  translate,  cir- 
cumference. "  Houses  are  built  to  live 
in,  and  not  to  look  on  ;  therefore  let  use 
be  preferred  before  uniformity  except 
where  both  may  be  had." — Bacon. 

Fertilis,  fruitful;  as,  fertile,  fertility. 
Ferveo,  /  boil ;  as,  fervid,  fervent. 
Fidelia, /ai'M/ul;  as,  fidelity. 
Field  (from  the  Saxon  fell),  to  cut  down ; 

felled,  field. 
Filius,  a  son;  filia,  a  daughter;  as,  filial, 

affiliate. 

Finis,  an  end ;  as,  final,  infinite.  Fine,  a 
sum  of  money  paid  as  a  penalty  is  pro- 
bably connected  with  this  root — the  end 
of  the  trial  being  the  payment  of  the 
forfeited  sum. 

Firmus,  strong;  as  firm,  confirm,  affirm. 

"  Trifles  light  as  air 
Are   to   the  jealous  confirmations 
strong."  Shakspeare. 

Flagro,  I  bum  ;  as,  conflagration. 

Fligo,  I  dash;  as,  afflict,  conflict.  A  pro- 
fligate is  one  who  dashes  forward  with- 
out consideration. 

Flos,  floris,  a  floner;  as,  flourish,  florist. 

Fluo,  /  floiv ;  as,  fluidity,  flux,  super- 
fluous, efflux ;  "  bright  ejfluence  of  bright 
essence."— Milton. 

Foedus,  foederis,  a  treaty ;  as,  federal,  fe- 
deration. 

"  Till  the  war-drum  throbbed  no  longer, 
and  the  battle-flags  were  furled, 

In  the  Parliament  of  man, the  Federation 
of  the  world." — Tennyson. 

Folium,  a  leaf;  as,  foliage.    A  book  in 
folio  is  that  in  which  the  sheet  is  only 
folded  in  two,  each  leaf  making  half  a 
sheet. 

Forma,  beauty;  as,  deformity,  perform. 
Formula,  diminutive  from  forma,  a  man- 
ner of  doing  a  thing;  as  formulary. 


"What  we  call  formulas  are  not  in 
their  origin  bad ;  they  are  indispensably 
good.  Formula  is  method,  habitude ; 
found  wherever  man  is  found." —  Carlyle. 

Fors,  chance ;  as,  fortuitous. 

Fortis,  strong ;  as,  fortitude,  fortify. 

Foveo,  I  cherish;  as,  foment,  fomentation 

 "  His  omnipresence  fills 

Land,  sea,  and  air,  and  every  kind  that 
lives, 

Fomented  by  his  virtual  power  and 
warmed."— Milton. 

Frango,  J  break;  fractus,  broken;  as,  in- 
fringe, fraction,  fragment.  Fragrance 
is  a  sweet  smell  emitted  by  breaking  or 
crushing. 

Frank  (Fr.)  free ;  as,  frank,  enfranchise, 
disfranchise. 

Frater,  a  brother ;  as,  fraternity,  fraternal. 

Friday.  The  fifih  day  of  the  week  is  said 
to  derive  its  name  from  Friga,  a  Saxon 
goddess.  Friga,  with  Thor  and  Woden, 
composed  the  court  or  supreme  council  of 
the  gods,  and  the  three  were  objects  of 
worship  among  the  Scandinavians. 
There  is  an  ignorant  superstition  among 
sailors  that  it  is  unlucky  to  begin  a 
voyage  on  Friday ;  but  it  is  to  be  hoped 
that  such  silly  nonsense  will  never  bo 
countenanced  by  any  boy  from  the 
schools  of  Greenwich  Hospital. 

Frustra,  in  vain ;  as,  frustrate. 

Fugio,  I  fly;  as,  fugitive,  refuge. 

Fulgeo,  /  shine;  as,  refulgent,  effulgence. 

"The  bright  and  the  balmy  effulgence 
of  morn." — Beattie. 

Fumus,  smoke ;  as,  fumigate,  perfume. 

"  For  morn  is  approaching  your  charms 
to  restore, 

Perfumed  with  fresh  fragrance  and 
glittering  with  dew." — Beattie. 

Fundo,  I  pour  out ;  fusus,  poured  out ;  as, 
refund,  confuse,  diffuse. 

Funis,  a  ropey  gives  rise  to  the  word 
funeral,  from  the  rope  or  torch  that  was 
borne  at  the  burial  to  set  fire  to  the  pile 
on  which  the  body  was  to  be  burned. 

"  While  the  sun  looked  smiling  bright 
O'er  a  wide  and  woful  sight, 
Where  the  fires  of funeral  light 
Died  away !"— Campbell. 

Furo,  I  rage;  as,  fury,  furious,  infuriate. 

G. 

Gb  (Gr.),  the  earth;  as,  geography,  geo- 
logy. 

Gelu,  frost ;  as,  congeal,  jelly,  gelatine, 

gelid. 
Genii,  p.  470. 
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Gens,  gentis,  a  nation;  as,  gentile. 

Genus,  race;  as,  degenerate,  generoua, 
regeneration,  genuine,  generosity.  "  All 
men  affect  to  seem  generous,  and  will 
say  they  scorn  to  be  base  ;  but  generosity 
is  in  nothing  more  seen  than  in  a  candid 
estimation  of  other  men  s  virtues  and 
good  qualities."— -Sarrotw. 

Gero,  I  carry;  gestus,  carried;  as,  vice- 
gerent, belligerent,  digest.  Re-gist-er  is 
an  account  of  things  as  they  are  carried 
on.  Registrar  is  the  person  who  keeps  it. 

Gigno,  I  beget;  genitus,  begotten;  as,  ge- 
nial, progeny. 

Gift  (Sax.),  a  thing  given. 

Globus,  a  ball ;  as  globe,  globular. 

"The  cloud-capp'd  towers,  the  gor- 
geous palaces, 

The  solemn  temples,  the  great  globe 
itself, 

Yea,  all  which  it  inherit,  shall  dissolve, 
And,  like  the  baseless  fabric  of  a  vision, 
I>eave  not  a  rack  behind." — Shakspeare. 

Glotta  (Gr.),  the  tongue;  as,  polyglot. 
Gondola,  p.  19.   Whence  gondolier. 

"  In  Venice,  Tasso's  echoes  are  no  more. 
And  silent  rows  the  songless  gondolier." 

Byron. 

Gradior,  I  go;  gressus,  having  gone;  as, 
grade,  gradually,  ingress.  Congress, 
lit.  a  coming  together,  is  in  use  applied 
to  any  meeting  of  the  representatives 
of  independent  nations,  for  the  purpose 
of  arranging  international  matters. 
Congress  is  also  the  title  of  the  national 
legislature  of  the  United  States. 

Grapho  (Gr.),  /  write;  as,  graphic,  bio- 
graphy, telegraph,  lexicographer,  ortho- 
graphy. 

Gramma  (Gr.),  a  letter;  as,  grammar, 
diagram,  programme. 

Gratus,  grateful ;  gratia,  favour;  as,  gra- 
titude, grace. 

Gravis,  heavy ;  as,  grave,  gravity,  gravita- 
tion, grief. 

"  0,  brothers !  let  U3  leave  the  sin  and 
Bhame 

Of  taking  vainly,  in  a  plaintive  mood, 
The  holy  name  of  grief!—  holy  herein, 
That  by  the  grief  of  One  came  all  our 
good."— Mrs.  Browning. 

Grex,  gregis,  a  flock;  as,  congregate, 

egregious,  gregarious. 
Gusto,  /  taste;  as,  disgust,  disgustful. 

H. 

Habeo,  /  have ;  habitus,  had ;  as,  habit, 
exhibit,  habiliment.  44  Habit  is  a  facil  ity 
of  doing  a  thing,  acquired  by  the  prac- 
tice of  doing  it/'— Combe. 


Hasreo,  I  stick;  as,  adhere. 
Hseres,  an  heir;  as,  hereditary,  inherit- 
ance. 

"  Hereditary  bondsmen  !  know  ye  not 
Who  would  be  free  themselves  must 
strike  the  blow  ?" — Byron. 
Halo,  /  breathe ;  as,  exhale,  exhalation. 
"  Anon  out  of  the  earth,  a  fabric  huge 
Rose  like  an  exhalation."— Hilton. 
Hamlet  (Sax.),  hame — home. 

"  Turn  wheresoe'er  we  would,  he  was  a 
light 

Unfailing;  not  a  hamlet  could  we  pass, 
Karelya  house,  that  did  not  yield  to  him 
Remembrances ;  or  from  his  tongue  call 
forth 

Some  way-beguiling  tale." 

Wordsworth. 

Hate  (SaxA  probably  the  same  as  heat. 

Haurio>  I  draw;  as,  exhaust. 

Heaven  (Sax.),  Heav-en,  what  is  throivn 
up.  In  the  Scottish  dialect  the  word 
lift  is  used  in  a  similar  sense ;  thus, 

"  It  is  the  moon— I  ken  her  horn 
That's  blinking  in  the  lift  sae  hie." 

Bums. 

Helm  (Sax.),  a  covering  for  the  head. 

Hemi  (Gr.),  half:  as  hemisphere. 

Hepta  (Gr.),  seven;  as,  heptarchy. 

Heroes,  p.  79.  "  Joan  of  Arc  is  now  a 
heroine  to  Englishmen  no  less  than  to 
Frenchmen:  but  in  the  15th  century 
she  was  looked  upon  by  Englishmen  as 
a  witch,  while  the  French  regarded  her 
as  a  messenger  sent  from  heaven." — 
Arnold. 

Herring,  p.  38. 

Homo,  a  man;  as  homicide,  human. 
Homage  is  the  service  that  one  man 
pays  another. 
Horde  (Sax.),  same  as  Herd,  a  largo 


"  A  savage  horde  among  the  civilized, 
A  servile  band  among  the  lordly  free." 

Wordsworth. 

Horreo,  I  tremble;  as,  terror,  abhor, 
horrible,  horrid. 

"  Firm-paced  and  slow ;  a  horrid  front 

they  form, 
Still  as  the  breeze,  but  dreadful  as  the 

storm."— Campbell. 

Hortor,  I  encourage,  I  excite  to  battle;  as, 
exhort,  hortative.  "  For  soldiers,  1 
find  the  generals  commonly,  in  their 
hortative*,  put  men  in  mind  of  their 
wives  and  children." — Bacon. 

Hospes,  hospitis,  a  guest ;  as,  hospitable, 
hospitality. 
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Hostis,  an  enemy ;  as,  hostile,  hostility. 
Humanus,  belonging  to  man ;  as  human, 
humanity. 

Humus,  the  ground;  as,  posthumus, 
exhume. 

Hydor,  (Gr.),  water;  as,  hydrogen, 
hydrography,  p.  269. 

L 

Icicle,  the  diminutive  form  of  tee. 
Idem,  the  same ;  as,  identity,  identify. 
Idoion  (from  Gr.  eidos),  a  form ;  as  idol, 
idolatry. 

«•  Where  stood 
Her  temple  on  the  offensive  mountain, 
built 

By  that  uxorious  king,  whose  heart, 

though  large, 
Beguiled  by  fair  idolatresses,  fell 
To  idols  foul."— Milton. 

Imperium,  command;  as,  imperial,  im- 
perative. 

Inanis,  empty;  as,  inanity. 

Inculco,  /  drive  in  (from  calx,  the  heel), 
as,  inculcate,  inculcation.  "  In  Chris- 
tian countries  religion  at  once  inculcates 
truths  and  forms  habits." — Arnold. 

Indenture,  p.  225. 

Ingentura,  any  natural  quality;  as, 
ingenious,  ingenuity.  Ingenious,  refers 
to  the  intellect;  ingenuous,  to  the 
heart.  We  speak  of  an  "  ingenious 
contrivance,"  and  of  an  "  ingenuous 
confession." 

Initium,  the  beginning;  as  initials, 
initiate. 

Insula,  an  island ;  as,  insulate,  peninsula. 
Integer,  the  whole;  as,  entire,  reintegrate, 
integrity. 

**  My  robe, 
And  my  integrity  to  Heaven,  is  all 
1  dare  now  call  mine  own." 

Shakspcare. 

Intelligo,  J  understand ;  as,  intell;gcnce. 
Intra,  within ;  as,  internal. 
Iter,  itineris,  a  journey ;  as,  itinerate. 
Intus,  within;  as,  interior,  intestine. 

J. 

Jaceo,  /  lie ;  as,  adjacent. 

Jacio,  I  throw;  jectus,  thrown;  as,  reject, 

conjecture 
Jehovah,  p.  468. 

Jour(Fr.),  a  day:  as,  journey,  journal, 
journeyman.  Journey,  travel  by  laud, 
originally  the  travel  of  a  day  ;  journal, 
a  diary,  or  day-book,  also  a  paper 
published  periodically  ;  journeyman,  a 
man  who  works  by  the  day ;  adjourn, 
to  put  off  to  another  day ;  sojourn,  to 
dwell  for  a  time,  originally  a  day. 


Index,  a  judge;  as  adjudicate,  judicious, 
prejudge,  prejudice.  ■  Every  one  is 
forward  to  complain  of  the  prejudices 
that  mislead  other  men  or  parties,  as  if 
he  were  free  and  had  none  of  his  own. 
This  being  objected  on  all  sides,  it  is 
agreed  that  it  is  a  fault,  and  a  hindrance 
to  knowledge.  What  now  is  the  cure  ? 
No  other  but  this,  that  every  man 
should  let  alone  other's  prejudices,  and 
examine  his  own." — Locke. 

Jungo,  I  join;  junctus,  joined;  as,  ad- 
junct, conjunction,  injunction,  '*  It  was 
a  wise  injunction  to  Timothy,  '  to  be 
instant  in  season  and  out  of  season.'" 
— Arnold. 

Junk,  p.  264. 

Jus,  juris,  right ;  as,  jurist,  jurisprudence. 

Juvenis,  young;  as,  juvenile.  Junior  is 
the  comparative  of  this  adjective,  and 
is  opposed  to  senior ;  thus,  we  speak  of 
the  father  as  John  Smith,  senior,  and 
the  son  as  John  Smith,  junior.  Juniper, 
a  species  of  berry,  is  by  some  connected 
with  this  root.  While  some  of  the 
berries  are  ripe,  the  bush  is  producing  a 
younger  crop -juniores  parit. 

K. 

Kaimai  (Gr.),  J  lie  dead;  as  cemetery. 
"  The  ancients  had  not  the  unwise 
custom  of  crowding  all  their  dead  in 
the  midst  of  their  towns  and  cities, 
within  the  narrow  precincts  of  a  place 
reputed  sacred,  much  less  of  amassing 
them  in  the  bosom  of  their  fanes  and 
temples.  The  burying-places  of  the 
Greeks  and  Romans  were  at  a  distance 
from  their  towns,  and  the  Jews  had 
their  sepulchres  in  gardens,  and  in 
fields,  and  among  rocks  and  mountains. 
The  present  practice  was  introduced  by 
the  Romish  clergy,  who  pretended  that 
the  dead  enjoyed  peculiar  privileges  by 
being  interred  in  consecrated  ground." 
— Haydn.   Why  is  it  kept  up  ? 

Kalos  (Gr.),  beautiful ;  as,  calligraphy. 

Kathedra  (Gr.V  a  seat  or  throne;  as 
cathedral.  The  cathedral  is  the  principal 
church  of  a  diocese,  and  in  it  is  the  scat 
or  throne,  so  called,  of  the  bishop. 

KomA  (Gr.)  hair;  as,  comet. 

Kratos,  strength;  as,  aristocracy,  theo- 
cracy. 

Kuklos  (Gr.),  a  circle ;  as  cycle,  epicycle. 
Cyclopaedia,  encyclopaedia.  Vide  Cy- 
clades. 

Kuon  (Gr.),  a  dog ;  as,  cynic,  cynosure. 
Cynosure  is  another  name  for  the 
North  Star,  by  which  the  ancient  navi- 
gator guided  his  course.  Hence  any- 
thing that  guides  or  attracts  attention. 
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"  Towers  and  battlements  it  sees, 
Bosomed  high  in  tufted  trees, 
Where  perhaps  Bome  beauty  lies, 
The  cynosure  of  neighb'ring  eyes." 

Milton. 

L. 

Labor,  labour;  as,  elaborate,  laborious, 
laboratory. 

"  Be  gracious,  Heaven !  for  now  labo- 
rious man 
Has  done  his  part."— Thomson. 

Lacer,  torn ;  as,  lacerate. 
Langueo,  /  am  weak ;  as,  languid. 
Lapis,  lapidis,  a  stone;   as,  lapidary, 

dilapidated. 
Lapsus,   having  slidden;   as,  relapse, 

elapse. 

T>assus,  wearied;  as,  lassitude.  • 

Lateo,  /  lie  hid ;  as,  lateut. 

Latus,  broad;  as,  latitude, dilate.  Latitude 

explained,  p.  18. 
Latus,  carried;   as,   translate,  elate, 

oblation. 

"  Go  where  glory  waits  thee, 

But  while  fame  elates  thee, 

Oh !  still  remember  me."— Moore. 

Latus,  lateris,  a  side ;  as,  lateral,  quadri- 
lateral. 

Laureatus,  crowned  with  laurels ;  as  lau- 
reate. The  poet  •  laureate  is  a  well- 
known  officer  in  the  royal  household. 
Chaucer  first  obtained  the  title,  with  an 
annual  allowance  of  wine  to  be  Joyful 
over  it.  The  office  has  been  sometimes 
held  by  inefficient  men,  but  perhaps  no 
other  under  the  Crown  can  boast  of  so 
many  worthy  holders.  Certainly,  neither 
the  premiership  nor  the  archbishopric 
of  Canterbury  has  been,  on  the  whole, 
so  well  filled.  In  proof  of  this  we 
give  the  principal  poets-laureate  from 
Chaucer  to  Tennyson.  They  are, 
Spenser,  Ben  Jonson,  Dryden,  Southey, 
and  Wordsworth.  Gray,  Mason,  and 
Scott  were  offered  the  title,  but  re- 
fused it.  It  has  often  been  proposed  to 
abolish  the  office,  but  the  English 
Crown  has  so  few  ways  of  acknowledg- 
ing literary  merit,  that  it  may  be 
doubted  whether  this  sinecure  should 
not  be  retained. 

I^ego,  I  gather  or  choose ;  lectus,  gathered ; 
as,  legible,  collect,  diligent.  Neglected 
is  "  not  collected." 

Lethe,  a  river  in  the  infernal  regions,  the 
drinking  of  whose  waters  produced 
forgetfulnes8 ;  hence,  lethargy,  lethar- 

ec,  &c.  Our  great  poet  thus  describes 
ethe: — 


"  Far  off  from  there  a  slow  and  silent 
stream, 

Lethe,  the  river  of  oblivion  rolls 
Her  wat'ry  labyrinth;  whereof  who 
drinks, 

Forthwith  his  former  state  and  being 
forgets, 

Forgets  both  joy  and  grief,  pleasure  and 
pain:*— Milton. 

Levant,  p.  13. 

Levis,  light ;  as,  levity,  elevate,  elevation. 

Lex,  legis,  a  law;  as,  legislator,  legitimate. 

Liber,  a  book;  as  library,  librarian. 

Liber,  free;  as,  liberal,  liberate. 

Libra,  a  balance;  as,  deliberate,  delibera- 
tion. To  deliberate,  is  to  weigh  in  the 
mind.  Ponder  is  another  word  of  the 
same  import. 

Licet,  it  is  lawful ;  as,  illicit,  licentious. 

Lichens,  p.  455. 

Ligo,  I  bind;  as,  ligament,  league,  oblige. 

Limes,  limitis,  a  boundary;  as,  limit, 
illimitable,  unlimited.  "  It  is  of  great 
importance  to  all  of  us,  to  have  a  lively 
consciousness  of  the  exact  limits  of  our 
knowledge  and  our  ignorance." — Arnold. 

Lingua,  the  tongue ;  as,  language,  lin- 
guist. "  Though  a  linguist  should  pride 
himself  to  have  all  the  tongues  that 
Babel  cleft  the  world  into,  yet  if  he  had 
not  studied  the  solid  things  in  them  as 
well  as  the  words  and  lexicons,  he  were 
nothing  so  much  to  be  esteemed  a 
learned  man  as  many  yeoman  or  trades- 
man competently  wise  in  his  mother 
dialect  only."— Milton. 

Linquo,  J  leave;  lictus,  left;  as,  relin- 
quish, relict. 

Litera,  a  letter;  as  literature,  obliterate. 

Locus,  a  place;  as,  local,  locate.  Lieu- 
tenant, from  locum,  and  tenens,  means 
one  holding  the  place  of  another. 

Logos,  description ;  as  mineralogy,  eulogy. 

Loqui,  to  speak ;  locutus,  having  spoltn  ; 
as,  loquacious,  elocution,  eloquence, 
obloquy. 

"  In  discourse  more  sweet, 
(For  eloquence  the  soul,  song  charms  the 
sense) 

Others  apart  sat  on  a  hill  retired, 
In  thought  more  elevate."— Milton. 

Lucrum,  gain  ;  as,  lucre,  lucrative. 

Luctor,  /  struggle;  as,  reluctant. 

Lumen,  luminis,  light;  as,  illuminate, 
luminosity. 

Luna,  the  moon ;  as,  lunatic,  lunacy. 

Lustro,  /  enlighten;  as,  illustrate,  illus- 
tration. 

Lux,  luds,  light;  as,  lucid,  pellucid, 

translucent. 
Luxo,  /  loosen;  as,  luxurious,  luxury. 

"  When  the  Britons  could  not  raise  a 
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stone  rampart  for  their  own  defence,  the 
monkish  writers  complain  of  their 
luxury."— Hume. 

M. 

Magic,  the  art  of  the  Magi.  These  were 
Persian  philosophers  who  were  ranked 
by  the  Romans  among  the  highest  pro- 
fessors of  supernatural  powers.  The 
term  natural  magic  has  been  applied  to 
the  production  of  strange  phenomena 
by  natural  means.  The  Magic  Lantern 
was  invented  by  Roger  Bacon,  about 
a.d.  1260. 

Magnus,  great  ;  as,  magnitude,  magnifi- 
cence. 

Maiestas,  greatness ;  as  majesty.  "  In  all 
the  public  writs  which  Charles  V. 
issued,  as  king  of  Spain,  he  assumed  the 
title  of '  Majesty,'  and  required  it  from 
his  subjects  as  a  mark  of  respect.  Before 
that  time,  all  the  monarchs  of  Europe 
were  satisfied  with  the  appellation 
Highness  or  Grace;  but  the  vanity  of 
other  courts  soon  led  them  to  imitate 
the  Spanish.  The  epithet  of  Majesty 
is  no  longer  a  mark  of  preeminence ; 
the  most  inconsiderable  monarchs  in 
Europe  enjoy  it,  and  the  arrogance  of 
the  greater  potentates  has  invented  no 
higher  denomination."— Robertson. 

Makros  (Gr.)f  long;  as,  macrocosm. 

Male,  wickedly;  as,  malediction,  male- 
factor. 

Mando,  I  bid;  as,  mandate. 
Maneo,  I  remain;  as,  permanent. 
Manus,  the  hand;  as  manuscript,  manu- 
factory. 

Mare,  the  sea ;  as,  mariner,  maritime. 

"  Swift  as  a  shooting  star 
In  autumn  thwarts  the  night,  when 

vapours  fired 
Impress  the  air,  and  shows  the  mariner 
From  what  quarter  of  his  compass  to 

beware."—  Milton. 

Mars,  Martis,  the  god  of  war;  hence, 
martial. 

*'  He  lay  like  a  warrior  taking  his  rest, 
With  his  martial  cloak  around  him." 

Wolfe. 

Martyr  (Gr.),  a  witness;  as,  martyr,  mar- 
tyrdom. The  term  martyr  usually 
denotes  one  who  suffers  persecution, 
u  spoiling  of  his  goods,"  or  even  death, 
on  account  of  his  belief.  Cranmer, 
Latimer,  and  Ridley,  are  amongst  the 
most  illustrious  names  in  the  list  of 
English  martyrs.  Ridley  and  I,atimer 
were  burned  alive  at  Oxford  in  1555,  and 
Cranmer  the  following  year.  From  a 
curious  account  to  be  found  in  Haydn, 


under  the  word  Martyrs,  it  appears  that 
the  expense  of  burning  these  three  men 
was  U.  IBs.  4d.  It  would  cost  a  little 
more  now— even  at  Oxford! 

Master-at-arms,  p.  297. 

Mater,  mother;  as  maternal,  matron, 
matrimony. 

"  When  Adam  and  first  matron,  Eve, 
Had  ended  now  their  orisons."— Milton. 

Mathesls  (Gr.),  learning ;  narrowed  to  one 
branch  of  learning,  namely,  the  science 
which  treats  of  whatever  can  be 
measured  or  numbered.  With  the 
ancients,  mathematics  included  all  sorts 
of  learning  and  discipline. 

Maturus,  ripe ;  as,  maturity,  immature. 

Maximus,  the  greatest ;  as  maxim,  maxi- 
mize. A  maxim  is  much  the  same  as 
axiom  which  is  defined  as  being  11  an 
admitted  truth!"  Coleridge  seems  to 
think  that  the  word  was  adopted  as 
signifying  "The  greatest  (maximum) 
amount  of  knowledge  on  any  given 
subject."— See  Table  Talk. 

Medius,  middle;  as,  Mediterranean, 
mediate. 

Melas,  black ;  as  melancholy.  Melancholy 
is  a  disease  of  the  mind,  supposed  by 
the  ancients  to  arise  from  redundance 
of  bile,  chiefly  characterised  by  un- 
grounded fear  and  apprehension  of  evil. 

Molos  (Gr.),  a  song;  as  melody,  melo- 
dious. 

Memor,  miwlful;  as,  memory,  memorial, 
commemorate. 

"  Hail,  Memory,  hail !  in  thy  exhaust- 
less  mine 

From  age  to  age  unnumbered  treasures 
shine."— Rogers. 

Mermaid,  p.  258. 
Metaphysics,  p.  17. 

Metior,  /  measure;  mensus,  measured; 
as,  immense,  commensurate. 

Metron,  a  measure ;  as,  metre,  barometer, 
Nilometer,  p.  15. 

Merx,  mercis,  merchandise;  as  mer- 
chant, commerce,  mercantile. 

"  As  when  far  off  at  sea,  a  fleet  descried 
Hangs  in  the  clouds,  by  equiuoxial  winds 
Close  sailing  from  Bengala,  or  the  isles 
Of  Ternate  and  Tidore,  whence  mer- 
chants bring 
Their  spicy  drugs." — Milton. 

Migro,  I  remove ;  as,  migrate,  emigrant. 

Miles,  a  soldier;  as  military,  militate, 
militia.  "  In  deep  questions,  where 
great  names  militate  against  each  other, 
an  appeal  to  authorities  only  thickens 
the  confusion."— Burke. 
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Mille,  a  thousand;  hence,  mile;  U.  a 
thousand  paces. 

Minaret,  p.  66.  ... 

Minus,  less ;  as,  diminish ;  minutus, 
small ;  as  minute.  "  A  minute  may  be 
minute,  but  every  moment  is  of 
moment."—  Guesses  at  Truth. 

Mineo,  /  prefect  over;  eminent,  pro- 
minent. 

Mirage,  p.  66,  note  3. 

Mirus,  wonderful ;  as,  admire. 

Misceo,  /  mingle;  mixtus,  mingled;  as, 
mix,  intermix,  promiscuous. 

Miser,  wretched;  as,  miserable. 

Mitto,  /  send;  missus,  sent;  as,  admit, 
submit,  commit,  mission.  *'  Work  is  the 
mission  of  man  in  this  earth."—  Carlyle. 

Modus,  a  measure ;  as,  mode,  moderate, 
accommodate,  modify,  commodity. 

Mollis,  soft ;  as  mollify,  emollient. 

Monday.  As  the  Saxons  dedicated  the 
first  day  of  the  week  to  the  sun,  and  it 
was  called  Sunday,  so  they  dedicated 
the  second  to  the  worship  of  the  moon— 
the  second  among  the  heavenly  lumi- 
naries—and  it  was  called  Monday ,\  i.e.t 
Moon-day. 

Monos  (Gr.),  alone;  as,  monarch,  mono- 
poly, monotonous. 

Mons,  montis,  a  mountain ;  as,  mount, 
promontory.  Mound  differs  from  mount, 
as  canal  from  channel ;  font  from 
fount—  the  former  being  artificial,  and 
the  latter  natural  objects. 

Mors,  mortis,  deatlt;  as  mortal,  im- 
mortal, mortuary. 

"The  immortal  mind,  superior  to  its 
fate, 

Atnid  the  outrage  of  superior  things, 
Firm  as  the  solid  base  of  this  great 
world. 

Rests  on  its  own  foundations." 

Addison. 

Mos,  moris,  manners,  morals;  as, 
morality.  Morose,  adhering  to  one's 
own  way ;  demure,  originally  "  of  good 
manners"  (Fr.),  now  applied  to  those 
that  overdo  the  outward  appearances  of 
modesty. 

"  Next  stood  Hypocrisy,  with  holy  leer, 
Soft,  smiling,  and  demurely  looking 
down, 

But  hid  the  dagger  underneath  the 
gown."— Dryden. 

Moveo,  I  move;  motus,  moved;  as, 
movement,  emotion,  promote.  For  laws 
of  motion,  see  p.  371. 

 "  Nothing  lovelier  can  be  found 

In  woman  than  to  study  household  good, 
And  good  works  iu  her  husband  to  pro- 
mote"—Milton. 


Multus,  many ;  as,  multitude,  multiform. 
Mummy,  p.  297. 

Munio,  J  fortify;  as,  munition,  muniment. 
Munus,  a  gift ;  as,  munificent,  remunerate. 
Murus,  a  wall ;  as,  Immure,  intramural. 
Musa,  the  goddess  of  learning ;  and  hence, 

learning,  study,  &c,  as,  muse,  musical, 

amusement. 
Mutilo,  /  maim ;  as,  mutilate,  mutilation. 

"  The  mutilation  of  his  measures  did 
not  cause  him  to  slacken  his  exertions." 
— Life  of  Mackintosh. 

Muto,  J  change;  as,  mutable,  commute, 
mutability. 

"  Man's  yesterday  may  ne'er  be  like  his 
morrow ; 

Naught  may  endure  but  mutability" 

Shelley. 

Mutus,  dumb ;  as,  mute,  mutescence. 
Mysterion  (Gr.),  a  thing  concealed;  as, 
mysterious. 

N. 

Natus,  born;  as,  natal,  native,  nativity. 

"  But  to  my  mind— though  I  am  native 
here, 

And  to  the  manner  born— it  is  a  custom 
More  honoured  in  the  breach  than  the 
observance.''— Shakspeare. 

Nauta,  a  sailor ;  as,  nautical.  Argonaut. 

Navis,  a  ship;  as,  navigate,  navigable. 
Navigation  is  the  science  which  teaches 
us  to  conduct  a  ship  from  one  part  of  the 
world  to  another. 

Necto,  I  tie;  as,  connect,  annexation. 

Nekros  (Gr.),  dead ;  as,  necropolis,  necro- 
mancy, p.  410. 

Nihil,  nothing;  as,  annihilate,  annihila- 
tion. The  natural  horror  of  annihila- 
tion is  well  expressed  in  these  lines :— 

 «  For  who  would  lose, 

Though  full  of  pain,  this  intellectual 
being, 

These  thoughts  that  wander  through 
eternity, 

To  perish  rather,  swallowed  up  and  lost 
In  the  wide  womb  of  uncreated  night, 
Devoid  of  sense  and  motion  r— Milton. 

Nilometer,  p.  16. 

Noceo,  /  hurt ;  as,  innocent,  noisome,  in- 
nocuous, noxious. 

Nomen,  a  name ;  as,  noun,  ignominy,  no- 
minate. 

Nomos  (Gr.),  a  law ;  as,  astronomy,  eco- 
nomy. Deuteronomy  is  the  name  given 
to  the  fifth  book  of  Moses,  from  its  giving 
the  law  a  second  time,  as  it  were. 
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Norma,  a  rule;  as,  normal,  enormous, 
enormity. 

Nosco,  /  know ;  as,  notion,  recognise,  in- 
cognito. 

Nostrum,  a  cure  of  our  own,  that  is,  un- 
known to  others. 

Novus,  new;  as,  novel,  novelty,  innovate, 
renovate. 

Nox,  noctis,  night ;  as,  nocturnal,  equi- 
noctial. 

 "  As  the  wakeful  bird 

Sings  darkling  and  in  shadiest  covert  hid, 
Times  her  nocturnal  note." — Milton. 

Numerus,  a  number;  as,  enumerate,  in- 
numerable. 

Nuncio,  /  tell ;  as,  renounce,  annunciate, 
pronunciation. 

*•  0,  how  canst  thou  renounce  the  bound- 
less 8  tore 

Of  charms  which  Nature  to  her  votaries 
yields."— Beattie. 

Nuncio  (a  messenger).   See  p.  123. 

Nulrio,  /  nourish ;  as,  nutriment,  nutri- 
tious, nurture. 

Numphd  (Gr.),  a  goddess  of  the  moun- 
tains; as,  nymph. 

"  And  in  thy  right  hand  lead  with  thee 
The  mountain  nymph,  sweet  Liberty  V 

Milton. 

O. 

Oasis,  plur.  oases  (from  the  Coptic),  is  the 
name  given  to  those  fertile  spots  watered 
by  springs  which  are  scattered  about  the 
deserts  of  Africa  and  Arabia.  See  p.  27. 

Octo,  eight ;  as,  octave,  octagon.  October, 
originally  the  eighth  month  of  the  year. 
<>ctat»  (8vo),  a  book  with  eight  leaves 

Ode  (Gr.),  song;  as,  ode,  melody. 
Odor,  smell ;  as,  odoriferous. 

'*  A  happy  rural  seat  of  various  view ; 
Groves  whose  rich  trees  wept  odorous 
gums,  and  balm."— Milton. 

Odos  (Gr.),  a  way;  as,  period,  periodical, 
periodicity,  method,  methodize.  "  The 
man  who  does  not  know  how  to 
methodize  his  thoughts,  has  always  a 
barren  superfluity  of  words ;  the  fruit 
is  lost  amidst  the  exuberance  of  the 
leaves.*'— Addison. 

Oikos  (Gr.),  a  house ;  as,  economy,  econo- 
mize. "Economy  is  now  used  in  the 
sense  of  a  wise  husbandry  of  means  as 
applied  to  anything.  Not  to  turn  every- 
thing to  account  in  education  is  bad 
economy  in  the  most  emphatical  sense 
of  the  phrase."—  James  Mill.  «♦  Econo- 
my from  oik os,  a  haute,  and  vo>os,  a 


law.   Hence  political  economy  may  be 
said  to  be  to  the  State  what  private 
economy  is  to  a  single  family."—  B rande. 
Oleo,  /  smell ;  as  olfactory,  redolent. 

"  I  feel  the  gales  that  from  ye  blow 
A  momeutary  bliss  bestow. 

As  waving  fresh  their  gladsome  wing, 
My  weary  soul  they  seem  to  soothe, 
And  redolent  of  joy  and  youth, 

To  breathe  a  second  spring." — Gray. 

Omen,  a  token  of  good  or  bad  luck ;  as, 
ominous.   See  p.  217. 

Omnis,  all ;  as,  omnipotent. 

Opes,  wealth ;  as,  opulent,  opulence. 

Optomai  (Gr.),  i"  see;  as,  optics,  optical, 
synopsis. 

Opto,  /  wish ;  as,  option,  optimism. 

Opus,  operis,  a  work ;  as,  operation. 

Orbis,  an  orb  or  circle ;  as,  orbit,  exor- 
bitant. 

Ordo,  order;  as,  ordain,  co-ordinate,  inor- 
dinate. 

Oriens,  the  east ;  as,  Orient.  Oriens  comes 
from  orior,  /  rise;  ortus,  ris.-n;  hence 
abortion;  what  lias  failed  from  the  very 
beginning. 

Origo,  the  source ;  as,  origin,  originate. 

Orno,  /  deck;  as,  ornament,  adorn,  un- 
adorned. 

M  Fairest  and  best  adorned  is  she, 
Whose  clothing  is  humility." 

James  Montgomery. 

Orphanos  (Gr.),  deprived ;  as,  orphan. 
Oro,  /  beg;  as,  adore,  inexorable,  in- 
exorably. 

M  The  vassals  of  his  anger,  when  the 
scourge 

Inexorably  and  the  tort'ring  hour 
Calls  us  to  penance."— Milton. 

Ottoman,  p.  293 

P. 

Palla,  a  cloak;  pallium,  any  sort  of  cover- 
ing; as,  palliate,  palliation.  "  lb  pal- 
liate is  not  now  used,  though  it  once 
was,  in  the  sense  of  wholly  cloking  (?) 
or  co vering  over,  as  it  might  be,  our  sins, 
but  in  that  of  extenuating ;  to  palliate 
our  faults  is  not  to  hide  them  altogether, 
but  to  seek  to  diminish  their  guilt  in 
part." — Trench. 

Palleo,  /  am  pale;  as  appal,  unappalled. 
To  appal  is  to  frighten,  to  cause  one 
to  turn  pale,  or  pallid. 

Pando,  /  stretch ;  as,  expand. 

Pango,  I  drive  in,  I  agree;  pactus,  driven 
in  or  agreed ;  as,  compact,  impinge. 

Paxic  is  usually  applied  to  a  sudden  and 
groundless  alarm.  The  word  originated 
in  the  stratagem  which  Pan  had  recourse 
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to  during  the  Indian  expedition  of  Bac- 
chus on  being  surrounded  by  a  numerous 
army  ;  namely,  ordering  his  men  sud- 
denly to  raist?  a  simultaneous  shout, 
which,  favoured  by  the  echoes  of  a  rocky 
valley,  had  the  appearance  of  so  aug- 
menting their  numbers  that  the  enemy 
were  Inspired  by  terror  and  instantly 
took  to  flight. 
Pan  is.  bread;  as,  pantry,  pannier.  A 
companion  is  one  who  eats  bread  with 
us.  Comrade  (from  the  Latin  contu- 
bernalis  ?)  is  one  who  occupies  the  same 
chamber  with  you. 

"  Ah !  wretched  and  too  solitary  he 
Who  loves  not  his  own  company  1 
He'll  feel  ihe  weight  of  it  many  a  day, 
Unless  he  call  in  sin  or  vanity, 
To  help  to  bear't  away."—  Cowley. 

Papyrus  (Gr.),  an  Egyptian  plant,  the 
inner  bark  of  which  was  used  for  making 
paper.  Taper  is  said  to  have  been  in- 
vented in  China,  170  B.C.  It  was  first 
made  of  cotton,  about  a.d.  1000;  and 
of  rags  in  1319.  White  coarse  paper 
was  made  by  Sir  John  Speilman,  a 
German,  at  Dartford,  Kent,  in  1590. 
It  was  there  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth, 
that  the  first  paper-mill  in  England 
was  erected. 

Par,  equal;  as,  pair,  inseparable,  com- 
parison. 

Paradeisos  (Gr.),  a  garden  or  part ;  as,  pa- 
radise, imparadised.  The  word  is  chiefly 
used  by  us  as  signifying  the  abode  in 
which  Adam  and  Eve  were  placed  by 
the  Creator. 

Paradox.   S ee  p.  379. 

Pario,  /  bring  forth ;  as,  parent. 

Parler  (Fr.),  to  sjyeak;  as,  parley,  parlour, 
parlance  ;  parley,  oral  conversation  ; 
parlour,  a  room  for  family  conversation ; 
Parliament,  a  place  for  talking— the 
great  council  of  the  British  Nation. 

Pars,  partis,  a  part;  as,  parse,  dispart, 
partial,  impartial.  "All  mist  from 
thence  purge  and  disperse."  —Milton. 

Pastor,  a  shepherd;  as,  pasture,  pastoral. 

"  If  aught  of  oaten  stop,  or  pastoral 
song, 

May  hope,  0  pensive  Eve,  to  soothe 
thine  ear, 
Like  thy  own  modest  springs. 
Thy  springs  and  dying  gales  " 

Collins. 

Pater,  a  father ;  as,  paternal.  Paternal, 
belonging  to  a  father  ;  patrimony,  what 
is  left  by  a  father  ;  patriarch,  one  who 
rules  in  right  of  being  father  (oldest)  of 
a  tribe ;  patriot,  one  who  loves  his 
father  land  ;  parricide,  one  who  kills 


his  father  ;  patricians,  descendants  o 

the  Roman  senators,  or  fathers. 
Paternoster,  another  name  for  the  Lord's 

Prayer,  being  the  first  two  words  of  the 

prayer  in  the  Latin. 
Pathos,  feeling ;  as,  sympathy,  apathy. 

"  Burke's  eulogiuin  on  the  Queen  of 

France  is  a  masterpiece  of  pathetic 

composition." — Robert  Hall. 
Patior,  /  suffer ;  as,  patient,  patience. 
Patria,  one's  native  country;  as,  patriot, 

patriotism. 

"Patriots  have  toiled,  and  in  their 

country's  cause 
Bled  nobly."— Cowper. 

Peculium  (diminutive  of  pecus,  a  flvck), 
a  little  flock,  probably  what  the  shep- 
herd was  allowed  to  keep  for  himself; 
as,  peculate,  peculiar,  peculiarity. 

"  Some  I  have  chosen  of  peculiar  grace. 
Elect  above  the  rest ;  so  is  my  will." 

Milton. 

Pello,  /  drive ;  pulsus,  driven ;  as,  expel, 
appeal,  impulse,  repel.  "  A  state, 
acting  out  of  itself,  is  mostly  either  re- 
pelling violence,  or  exercising  it  upou 
others."  —Arnold. 

Pendo,  I  hang;  pensus,  hung;  as,  pen- 
dulum, pensive,  dispensation,  perpen- 
dicular, suspend. 

"  He  stood  at  pleasure  'neath  heaven  s 

zenith,  like 
A  lamp  suspended  from  its  azure  dome." 

Campbell. 

Penfe,  almost ;  as,  peninsula. 
Penetro,  /  pierce ;  as,  penetrate,  impene- 
trable. 

Pes,  pedis,  a  foot ;  as  expedite,  expedi- 
tious, pedestrian,  pedestal.  Our  anti- 
podes are  those  who  stand  feet  to  feet 
with  us;  that  is,  inhabit  the  opposite 
part  of  the  earth ;  we  have  mid-day  when 
they  have  midnight,  and  vice  vend. 

Peto,  /  ask;  petitus,  asked;  as,  repeat, 
petition,  propitiate,  competition,  incom- 
patible. "  Let  no  one  expect  to  combine 
the  incompatible  advantages  of  an  honest 
straightforward  course,  and  of  a  hollow 
Insincere  conduct."— Bailey. 

Phaino  (Gr.),  /  show ;  as,  epiphany,  phan-  - 
torn,  phantasm;  phenomenon,  plur. 
phenomena,  any  change  in  the  appear- 
ance of  things.  The  melting  of  wax, 
&c,  is  a  phenomenon,  and  we  speak 
of  the  phenomena  of  light,  heat,  elec- 
tricity, &c.  Sycophant  is  connected 
with  this  root  also;  it  was  forbidden 
by  the  laws  of  Athens  to  export  figs, 
and  informers  against  offenders  were 
called  sycophants  -fig-showers  ;  they 
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were  of  course  very  unpopular,  and 
hence  the  word  came  to  signify  an 
informer  or  false  accuser  generally.  In 
modem  languages  it  has  acquired  the 
sense  of  a  mean  flatterer. 


"  She  was  a  phantom  of  delight, 
When  first  she  gleamed  upon  my  sight ; 
A  lovely  apparition,  sent 
To  be  a  moment's  ornament." 

Wordsivorth . 

Phemi  (Gr.),  /  apeak;  as,  prophet,  pro- 
phetical, prophesy. 

Philos  (Gr.),  a  lover;  as  philosopher, 
philanthropist,  Philadelphia,  philologist. 
Pythagoras  first  adopted  the  name  M  phi- 
losopher," about  528  b.c.  Formerly  such 
men  had  been  called  sages  or  wise  men  ; 
but  Pythagoras  did  not  so  much  profess 
to  have  attained  wisdom  as  to  be  anxious 
to  attain  it.  The  word  philosophy  is 
now  used  as  signifying  "  the  sum  total 
of  systematic  human  knowledge." 

"  How  charming  is  divine  Philosophy  I 
Not  harsh  and  crabbed,  as  dull  fools 

suppose, 
But  musical  as  is  Apollo's  lute, 
And  a  perpetual  feast  of  nectared  sweets, 
Where  no  crude  surfeit  reigns.'  —  Milton. 

Physis  (Gr.),  nature;  as,  physic,  physi- 
ognomy. l*hysiognomy  is  the  art  of 
interpreting  the  indications  of  the  in- 
ward disposition,  supposed  to  be  offered 
by  the  outward  appearance,  especially 
the  features  of  the  face. 

Pilgrim  (Fr.  pelerin),  a  wanderer  ;  as  pil- 
grimage, from  the  Latin  peregrinus,  a 
foreigner,  a  stranger.  A  pilgrimage  is 
a  journey  undertaken  for  devotional 
purposes  to  some  spot  hallowed  by 
religious  associations.  The  earliest  pil- 
grimage on  record  is  perhaps  that  of 
Helena,  the  wife  of  Constantine,  to  the 
Holy  Land.  The  system  is  likewise 
established  in  Arabia,  Persia,  and  India, 
but  the  steam-engine  will  eventually 
supersede  it. 

"  A  true  devoted  pilgrim  is  not  weary 
To  measure  kingdoms  with  his  feeble 
steps."— Shakspeare. 

Pingo,  /  paint ;  pictus,  painted ;  as  pic- 
ture, depaint,  depict. 
Plantagenet,  p.  116. 

Plecto,  I  foUl;  as,  plait,  complex,  com- 
plexion. 

Plenus,  full;  as,  plenitude,  plenty,  re- 
plenish. 

Pleo,  t fill l  as,  complete,  exploit,  accom- 
plish. 

Plico,  /  fold;  as,  implicate,  applicable, 
implicit,  inexplicable. 


Pluma,  a  feather ;  as,  plumed. 
Poetes  (Gr.),  a  maker  or  creator;  as, 
poet,  poetical. 

"  Blessings  be  with  them  and  eternal 
praise, 

Who  give  us  nobler  loves  and  nobler 
cares— the  J'oets"—  Wordsworth. 

Poleo  (Gr.),  /  sell ;  as,  monopoly,  biblio- 
pole. 

Polis  (Gr.\  a  city;  as  police,  metropolis, 
necropolis. 

Polys  (GrA  many:  as,  polygamy,  poly- 
theism, Polynesia. 

Pompc  (Gr.),  a  grand  procession;  as, 
pomp,  pompous. 

*•  The  heavens  and  all  the  constellations 
rung, 

The  planets  in  their  station  listening 
stood, 

While  the  bright  pomp  ascended  jubi- 
lant." -  MUton. 

Pondus,  ponderis,  a  weight;  as,  ponderous ; 
ponder,  to  weigh  mentally;  pound,  a 
specific  weight ;  pounder,  a  gun  that 
carries  a  bullet  of  so  many  pounds,  as  a 
ten-pounder  ;  poise,  to  balance. 

Pono,  /  place;  positus,  placeii;  as,  de- 
pone, position. 

Portfolio,  p.  16. 

Portio,  a  part;  as,  portion,  apportion, 
proportionate. 

"  Then  lands  were  fairly  portioned; 

Then  spoils  were  fairly  sold  ; 
The  Romans  were  like  brothers 

In  the  brave  old  days  of  old." 

JUacaulay. 

Porto,  /  carry ;  as,  export,  portable,  im- 
port. 

Posterus,  behind;  as,  posterity. 

Postulo,  /  demand;  as,  expostulate ; postu- 
late, 11  something  to  be  assumed  or 
taken  for  granted." 

Potamus  (Gr.),  a  river ;  as  hippopotamus, 
i.e.  the  river  horse ;  Mesopotamia,  the 
land  beticeen  the  rivers,  i.e.  between  the 
Tigris  and  the  Euphrates. 

Potens, powerful;  as,  omnipotent,  poten- 
tial. 

•*  Then  pealed  the  notes,  omnipotent 
to  charm, 

And  the  loud  tocsin  tolled  their  last 
alarm." — Campbell. 

Prehendo,  /  take ;  as  apprehend,  appren- 
tice, comprehend,  incomprehensible. 
u  How  can  he  comprehend  the  parties 
of  other  days,  who  has  no  clear  notion 
of  those  of  his  own  i"— Arnold. 

Precor,  /  pray ;  as,  deprecate,  imprecate  ; 
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precarious,  what  Is  to  be  prayed  for; 
depending  on  the  will  of  another,  and 
therefore  uncertain. 

Primus,  Jir*t ;  as,  primary,  primrose ; 
prime,  early,  first  rate  ;  to  prime,  to 
put  the  first  powder  in  the  pan  ;  primer, 
a  first  book  for  children  ;  premier,  the 
first  minister  of  State ;  primate,  the 
chief  ecclesiastic  in  a  church  ;  primrose, 
the  first  flower  in  spring. 

Princeps,  the  chief;  as,  prince,  principal. 

Privilegium,  exemption  from  any  duty  ; 
as,  privilege. 

Privo,  /  take  away  ;  as,  deprive,  priva- 
tion. 

Privus,  one's  oum;  as,  private,  privacy, 

privateer,  p.  288. 
Prosperus,  successful ;   as  prosperous, 

prosperity. 

"  Surer  to  prosper  than  prosperity  could 
have  assured  us."— Milton. 

Protestant.  The  Emperor  Charles  V. 
called  a  diet  at  Spiers  in  1529,  and  at  it 
certain  of  the  German  princes  protested 
against  a  decree  having  for  its  object  to 
discourage  Luther.  The  general  bond 
of  union  among  Protestants,  a  term 
which  embraces  many  more  than  the 
followers  of  Luther,  Calvin,  or  Zuingle, 
is  the  assertion  of  the  right  of  private 
judgment  and  the  rejection  of  any  ulti- 
mate authority,  as  to  matters  of  belief, 
in  any  man  or  body  of  men. 

Proximus,  next ;  as,  proximity,  approach, 
approximation.  "  All  calm  inquiry, 
conducted  among  those  who  have  their 
main  principles  of  judgment  in  common, 
leads,  if  not  to  an  approximation  of 
views,  yet,  at  least,  to  an  increase  of 
sympathy." — Arnold. 

Puer,  a  boy ;  as  puerile,  puerility. 

Punctum,  a  point :  as  puncture,  punc- 
tuation. "  A  point,  punctum,  is  the 
centre  or  fixing  spot  at  which,  by  means 
of  a  sharp  instrument,  anything  is  held 
to  its  place.  Ap  is  ad  to.  Dis  means 
separation,  division,  partition ;  and  so 
expresses  the  negative  of  what  is  positive 
in  the  word  to  which  it  is  affixed,  like 
the  sign  —  minus  in  algebraic  notation. 
To  disappoint  is  therefore  to  unfix  that 
which  had  been  fastened  to  its  place."— 
Isaac  Taylor. 

Pyr  (Gr.),  fire;  as,  pyrometer,  empy- 
rean, pyramid. 

"  So  sung  they,  and  the  empyrean  rung 
With  Halleluiahs."— Milton. 

Q. 

Quagmire,  p.  258. 

Quajro,  /  ask;  qu»situs,  sought;  as,  in- 
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quire,  inquisitive.  Exquisite,  what  has 
been  sought  out  with  great  care,  and 
therefore  excellent. 

«  Peace,  brother ;  be  not  over  exquisite 
To  cast  the  fashion  of  uncertain  evils  ; 
For  grant  they  be  so,  while  they  rest 
unknown, 

What  need  a  man  forestall  his  date  of 
grief, 

And  run  to  meet  what  he  would  most 
avoid?"— Milton. 

Qualis,  such;  as,  quality,  qualify. 
Quatio,  /  shake ;  quassus,  in  compounds  ; 

cussus,  shaken  ;  as,  discuss,  concussion. 

'*  Free  and  fair  discussion  will  ever  be 

found  the  firmest  friend  to  truth." — 

Dr.  G.  Campbell. 
Queror,  I  complain;  as,  querulous. 
Quies,  rest ;  as,  quiet,  acquiesce,  quiescent. 

"  So  long,  regardful  of  thy  quiet  rule, 
Shall  fancy,  friendship,  science,  smiling 
peace, 

Thy  gentlest  influence  own, 
And  love  thy  favourite  name." 

Collins. 


R. 

Rabbi,  p.  489. 

Radius,  a  ray ;  as,  radiate,  radiance.  "  The 
mind  through  all  her  powers  irradiate." 
— Milton. 

"  Virtue  could  see  to  do,  what  Virtue 
would, 

By  her  own  radiant  light,  though  sun 

and  moon 
Were  in  the  flat  sea  sunk."— Idem. 

Rapio,  /  seize;  as,  rapture,  rape,  reap,  rob, 
rapacious. 

"  Farewell,  high  chief  of  Scottish  song ! 
That  couldst  alternately  impart 
Wisdom  and  rapture  in  thy  page, 

And  brand  each  vice  with  satire  strong, 
Whose  lines  are  mottoes  of  the  heart, 
Whose  truths  electrify  the  sage." 

Campbell. 

Rectus,  straight ;  as,  rectify,  erect. 

Rego,  I  rule ;  as,  rector,  regent,  incorri- 
gible, directory. 

Religio,  a  reading  over  and  over;  as,  re- 
ligion, religious.  According  to  Cicero, 
those  who  frequently  perused  those 
things  which  concerned  the  worship  of 
the  gods,  were  called  religious,  from  re- 
legendo. 

Rene  (Fr.),  the  strap  of  a  bridle ;  as,  rein. 

Repo,  /  creep ;  as,  reptile. 

Requiem,  the  accusative  of  a  Latin  noun, 
signifying  rest.  The  term  is  applied  to 
musical  compositions  performed  in  ho- 
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nour  of  great  men.  The  requiems  of 
Mozart  and  Cherubini  are  well  known. 
Requiescat  in  pace— May  he  rest  in 
peace. 

Rex,  regis,  a  king;  as,  regal. 
Rhapaodists,  p.  198. 

Rhinoceros  (from  Gr.  pw,  a  nose,  and  xepat, 
a  horn),  is  the  name  of  a  genus  of  pachy- 
dermatous mammals,  characterized  by 
one  or  two  horny  productions  upon  the 

11006  • 

Rideo,  /  laugh;  as,  deride,  derision. 
Rigo,  /  water;  as,  irrigate,  irrigation,  irri- 
guous. 

**  On  the  flowery  lap 
Of  some  irriguous  valley  spread  her 
store, 

Flowers  of  all  hue,  and  without  thorn 
the  rose."— Milton. 

Rivus,  a  river;  as,  rivulet,  derivation, 
rival. 

Robur,  strength ;  as,  robust,  corroborate. 
Rogo,  I  ask;  as,  rogation,  abrogate,  inter- 
rogation. 

Rudis,  wild;  as,  rude,  erudite,  i.e.  brought 
out  of  &  rude  state,  learned.  Rudi- 
ments, the  first  outlines  of  a  subject. 

Rumpo,  /  break ;  ruptus,  broken ;  as,  dis- 
ruption, rout,  abrupt,  corruptible. 

Rus,  ruris,  the  country;  as,  rustic,  rural. 

**  By  the  solace  of  his  ewn  pure  thoughts 
Upheld,  he  duteously  pursued  the  round 
Oi  rural  labours;  the  steep  mountain 
side 

Ascended  with  his  staff  and  faithful  dog; 
The  plough  he  guided  and  the  scythe  he 
swayed ; 

And  the  ripe  corn  before  his  sickle  fell 
Among  the  jocund  reapers." 

Wordsworth. 

S. 

Sacer,  sacred;  as,  sacrifice, sacrificial, 

"  I  like  that  ancient  Saxon  phrase,  which 
calls 

The  burial-ground  God's  acre !   It  is 
just; 

It  consecrates  each  grave  within  its 
walls, 

And  breathes  a  benison  o'er  the  sleeping 
dust."— Longfellow. 

Sagax,  wise;  as,  sage,  sagacity. 

Sal,  salt ;  as,  saline,  salary.  Salad,  herbs 
dressed  with  salt  and  other  ingredients. 

Saltus,  a  leap;  as,  assault,  salmon,  desul- 
tory. 

Salvus,  safe ;  as,  salvation,  salve. 
Sanctus,  holy;  as,  sanctification,  saunter. 
Sanguis,  blood;  as,  sanguino,  sanguinary. 


Sarx,  sarcos  (Gr.),  flesh  ;  as,  sarcasm,  sar- 
cophagus. Sarcasm  is  a  keen  reproach- 
ful expression.  "  He  saved  others  ; 
Himself  he  cannot  save." 

Satis,  enough;  as  satiate,  insatiable,  sa- 
tiety. 

"  With  thy  clear  keen  joyanoe 

Languor  cannot  be ; 
Shadow  of  annoyance 

Never  came  near  thee  : 
Thou  lovest,  but  ne'er  knew  love's  sad 

satiety" — Shelley. 

Satire.  "  The  modern  word  satire  is 
derived  from  the  lanx  satura,—&  dish 
full  of  various  fruits  and  herbs,  which 
was  carried  in  procession  at  the  feasts  of 
Ceres,  whence  the  word  came  to  signify 
a  poem  full  of  miscellaneous  matter, 
without  orderly  method,  and  in  this 
only  it  was  probably  employed  by 
Lucilius,  the  first  writer  of  satires: 
although  the  title  so  usurped  by  him 
was  afterward  only  applied  to  poems  of 
a  similar  character  with  his  own — 
namely,  containing  moral  reflection,  in- 
terspersed with  critical  touches,  directed 
against  real  or  imaginary  personages."— 
Brande. 

Saturday,  the  seventh  and  last  day  of  the 
week,  takes  its  name  from  the  old 
Roman  god,  Saturn. 

Scando,  I  climb;  as,  ascend,  descend,  re- 

"  He  who  ascends  to  mountain  tops  shall 
find 

The  loftiest  peaks  most  wrapped  in 
clouds  and  snow." — Byron. 

Scene,  or  skene  (Gr.),  a  stage;  as,  scene, 
scenery. 

Schema  (Gr.),  a  plan;  as,  scheme, 
schemer. 

Scio,  I  know  ;  science,  omniscient. 
"Science  is  the  knowledge  of  many, 
orderly  and  methodically  digested  and 
arranged,  so  as  to  become  attainable  by 
one" — Herschel. 

Schooner  (Ger.),  a  vessel  with  two  masts. 

Scribo,  /  write,  scriptus,  written ;  as,  de- 
scribe, scripture,  incription. 

"Kmioravit  is  the  inscription  on  the 
tombstone  where  he  lies. 
Dead  he  is  not,  but  departed,  for  the 
artist  never  dies."— LongfeUow. 

Seco,  J  cut ;  sectus,  cut ;  as,  insect,  inter- 
sect. 

Sedeo,  I  sit;  as,  sedentary,  assiduous, 
insidious.  Insidious,  is  lit.  watching 
like  a  cat  for  its  prey.  Assiduous,  sit- 
ting like  a  hen  on  her  eggs. 

Sentio,  I  feel ;  sensus./ett;  as,  sensation, 
sentient,  sensitivity. 
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Sepoy,  an  Indian  soldier,  p.  208. 
Sepultum,  to  bury;  as,  sepulchre. 

"  And  every  turf  beneath  their  feet 
Shall  be  a  soldier  *  sepulcloe." 

Campbell. 

Sequestro,  J  separate  from ;  as,  seques- 
trate. 

"  Far  from  the  madding  crowd's  ignoble 
strife, 

Their  sober  wishes  never  learned  to 
stray ; 

Along  the  cool  sequestered  vale  of  life, 
They  kept  the  noiseless  tenor  of  their 
way." — Gray. 

Sequor,  I  follow ;  secu tus,  followed;  as 

consequent,  persecute,  execute. 
Seraglio,  p.  19. 

Servo,  /  k*ep;  as,  preservation,  conserva- 
tive. 

Sido,  /  settle ;  as,  subside. 

Signo,  J  mark ;  as,  sign,  resign.  To  sign 
one's  name,  refers  to  the  period  when 
the  great  body  of  the  people  could  not 
write,  and  were  content  to  add  the  sign 
of  the  cross  to  what  some  other  person 
had  written  for  them.  Alas!  that  it 
should  still  be  literally  true  of  so  many 
of  our  people  that  they  can  only  sign 
their  names ! 

Simills,  like ;  as,  similarity,  resemble.  To 
simulate,  to  pretend  to  be  what  you  are 
not ;  to  dissemble,  to  pretend  not  to  be 
what  you  really  are. 

Singuli,  one  by  one ;  as,  singular,  singu- 
larity. 

Sis  to,  1  stop ;  as,  resist. 

Skipper  (Dutch),  a  shipmaster. 

"  It  was  the  sehooner  Hesperus, 

That  sailed  the  wintry  sea  ; 
And  the  skipper  had  taken  his  little 
draught 

To  bear  him  company." — Longfellow. 

Socius,  a  companion ;  as,  social,  associate, 
society.  "  Every  society— so  much  is 
implied  in  the  very  word -must  have 
in  it  something  of  community."— Arnold. 

Solemnis,  observed  with  ceremony;  as, 
solemn,  solemnize. 

"Now  fades  the  glimmering  landscape 

on  the  sight, 
And  all  the  air  a  solemn  stillness  holds, 
Save  where  the  beetle  wheels  his  droning 

flight, 

And  drowsy  tinklings  lull  the  distant 
folds."—  dray. 

Solicito,  /  ask  earnestly;  as,  solicit, 
solicitous,  solicitude. 

Solus,  alone;  as,  sole,  solitude,  desolation. 
"  Little  do  men  perceive  what  solitude  is 
and  how  far  it  extendeth ;  for  a  crowd 


is  not  company,  and  faces  are  but  a 
gallery  of  pictures,  and  talk  but  a 
tinkling  cymbal  where  there  is  no  love." 
— Hacon. 

Solvo,  J  loose ;  as,  solvent,  solution,  abso- 
lution, resolute. 

"  And  thou  too,  whosoe'er  thou  art. 
That  readest  this  brief  psalm, 
As  one  by  one  thy  hopes  depart. 
Be  resolute  and  calm." —Longfellow, 

Sono,  I  sound;  as,  resound. 

Sorde8,  dirt, filth;  as,  sordid. 

Species, appearance;  as,  specific,  especial, 
specialty.  A  specific  character  is  that 
which  peculiarly  and  certainly  distin- 
guishes one  thing  from  another. 

Specio,  /  see ;  spec  tus,  seen ;  as,  spectacle, 
inspection,  suspicious,  spectre,  specta- 
tor. "  In  this  world  God  only  and  the 
angels  may  be  spectators." — Bacon. 

Spero,  /  hope ;  as  despair,  desperation. 

"  What  reinforcement  we  may  gain 

from  hope, 
If  not,  what  resolution  from  despair." 

Milton. 

Sphera  (Gr.),  a  globe;  as,  hemisphere,  at- 
mosphere, 

Spin  (Sax.),  spinner,  spindle,  spinster. 
Formerly  women  were  not  allowed  to 
marry  till  they  had  spun  a  set  of  bed 
furniture,  and  they  were  consequently 
called  spinsters  till  their  wedding.  The 
term  is  still  used  hi  legal  proceedings. 

Spiro,  I  breathe;  as,  respire,  perspiration, 
aspire,  expire. 

"  He  ill  aspires  to  rule 
Cities  of  men,  or  headstrong  multitudes, 
Subject  himself  to  anarchy  within." 

Milton. 

Stasis  (Gr.),  a  standing ;  as,  ecstasy ; 
more  rarely  spelt  extacy. 

*'  Then  let  the  pealing  organ  blow 
To  the  roll-voiced  quire  below, 
In  service  high  and  anthems  clear, 
As  may  with  sweetness  through  mine 
ear 

Dissolve  me  into  eztacies, 

And  bring  all  heaven  before  mine  eyes." 

Milton. 

Statuo,  I  set  up;  as,  statue,  statute,  desti- 
tute. 

Stella,  a  star;  as,  constellation. 

Sterilis,  barren ;  as  sterile,  sterility. 

Stigma,  a  mark  or  brand ;  as,  stigma,  stig- 
matize. A  stigma  is  an  impression  such 
as  that  made  by  branding  with  a  hot 
iron,  Always  used  in  the  sense  of 
branding  with  infamy. 

Sto,  /  stand;  as,  stand,  station,  distant, 
stately,  superstition,  instantaneously. 
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Stringo,  /  farce;  as,  stringent,  constrain, 
district. 

Struo,  /  pile  up ;  as,  construct,  construc- 
tion, obstruct.  "  Industry  comes  from 
struo,  I  pile  up,  spread,  or  prepare. 
Indus  is  intus,  within,  the  providing, 
preparing,  and  spreading  out  in  order, 
whatever  is  needed  for  the  comfort  of  a 
family."— Isaac  Taylor. 

Stupeo,  lam  stunned  or  astonished;  stupid, 
stupendous. 

Suadeo,  /  advise. ;  as,  persuade,  dissuade. 

Suavis,  stveet ;  as,  suavity,  assuage. 

Sublimis,  lofty ;  as,  sublimate,  sublimity. 

Summus,  the  highest;  as,  summit,  con- 
summation. 

Sumo,  /  take;  as,  consume,  resume,  as- 
sumption. 

"Sloth,  like  rust,  consumes  much  faster 
than  labour  wears."— Franklin. 

Sunday  (Sax.)  was  the  day  dedicated  by 
our  heathen  ancestors  to  the  worship  of 
the  sun.  It  is  often  called  the  Lord's 
Day,  because  it  was  on  it  that  our 
Saviour  appeared  after  his  resurrection. 
The  term  Sabbath,  rest,  is  applied  by 
the  Jews  to  the  last  day  of  the  week. 

Supercilium,  the  eyebrow,  has  given  rise  to 
our  word  supercilious,  in  the  sense  of 
haughty,  as  the  eyebrow  is  most  em- 
ployed in  expressing  the  feeling  of 
pride. 

Supremus,  the  highest ;  as,  supreme,  sove- 
reign. 

Surgo,  I  rise;  as,  resurrection,  insurgent. 

Symbol  (from  the  Gr.  <rvv,  together,  and 
pdAXu),  I  throw"),  a  sign  or  emblem  ;  as 
symbol,  symbolical,  symbolize. 

"  Triumphant  be  the  thistle  still  un- 
furled, 

Bear  symbol  wild !  on  Freedom's  hills  it 
grows, 

Where  Fingal  stemmed  the  tyrants  of 

the  world, 
And  Roman  eagles  found  unconquered 

foes.*' — Campbell. 


T. 

Talentum,  a  sum  of  money ;  as,  talent. 
The  word  talented,  in  the  sense  of  "  pos- 
sessed of  great  abilities,"  has  been 
vainly  objected  to.  It  is  useful,  and 
will  not  soon  be  set  aside. 

Tango,  J  touch;  tactus,  touched,  as,  tan- 
gent, contact,  contingency,  contagion, 
intact.  "  They  that  enter  into  a  state 
of  marriage,  cast  a  die  of  the  greatest 
contingency,  and  yet  of  the  greatest 
interest  in  the  world,  next  to  the  last 
throw  for  eternity."— Jeremy  Taylor. 


Taphos  (Or.),  o  tomb;  as  cenotaph,  epi- 
taph. An  epitaph  is  an  inscription  on 
a  tomb.  Inscriptions  in  honour  of  the 
dead  are  as  old,  perhaps,  as  tombs 
themselves. 

Tardus,  slow;  as,  tardy,  retardate. 

Tego,  I  cover;  tectus,  covered;  as,  tegu- 
ment, detect,  architecture,  protect. 

"  Even  so  doth  God  protect  us,  if  we  be 
Virtuous  and  wise." —  Wordsworth, 

Temno,  I  despise  ;  temptus,  despised;  as, 
contemn,  contempt. 

Templum,  a  temple ;  contemplate.  Con- 
template is  said  to  come  from  templum, 
because  such  a  place  is  favourable  to 
thought. 

"At  the  silence  of  twilight's  contem- 
plative hour 
I  have  mused  in  a  sorrowful  mood." 

Campbell. 

Terapus,  time ;  as,  temporal,  contem- 
porary, temperature. 

Tendo,  /  stretch ;  tensus,  stretched ;  as, 
tendency,  tension,  attention. 

Teneo,  I  hold;  as,  retain,  contain,  abstain. 

Tenuis,  slender;  as,  tenuity,  attenuate, 
extenuate.  M  Nothing  extenuate,  nor 
set  down  aught  in  malice." — Shakspeare. 

Tero,  J  rub;  tritus,  rubbed  or  worn  ;  as, 
contrite,  detriment.  With  this  root  is 
connected  the  word  tribulum,  the  thrash- 
ing instrument  or  roller  to  separate  the 
corn  from  its  husks.  "Some  Latin 
writer  of  the  Christian  Church  appro- 
priated the  word  and  image  for  the 
setting  forth  of  an  (?)  higher  truth ;  and 
sorrow  and  distress  and  adversity  being 
the  appointed  means  for  the  separating 
in  men  of  their  chaff  from  their  wheat, 
of  whatever  in  them  was  light  and 
trivial  and  poor  from  the  solid  and  the 
true,  therefore  he  called  these  sorrows 
and  griefs  "tribulations,"  thrashings, 
that  is,  of  the  inner  spiritual  man, 
without  which  there  could  be  no  fitting 
him  for  the  heavenly  garner." — Trench. 

Terra,  the  earth  ;  as,  terraqueous,  inter, 
territory.  A  terrier  is  a  dog  that  goes 
under  the  earth  in  search  of  game. 

Testis,  a  witness ;  as,  testify,  attest.  See 
Protestant. 

Theoreo  (Gr.\  J  look ;  as,  theory,  theo- 
rem, theorist,  theoretical.  M  What  is 
theory?  The  whole  of  the  knowledge 
which  we  possess  upon  any  subject  put 
into  that  order  and  form  in  which  it  is 
most  easy  to  draw  from  it  good  practical 
rales."— James  Mill. 

Thesaurus,  a  store ;  treasure,  treasurer. 

Thetos  (Gr.),  placed ;  as,  epithet. 

Thursday,  is  the  fifth  day  of  the  week, 
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and  derives  its  name  from  Tbor,  the 
old  Scandinavian  god  of  thunder,  equi- 
valent to  the  Jupiter  of  the  Romans,  to 
whom  this  day  was  also  consecrated. 
Tlngo,  /  tinge ;  as,  tincture,  tint. 

M  Where  the  tints  of  the  earth,  and  the 

hues  of  the  sky, 
In  colour  though  varied,  in  beauty  may 

vie."— Bryant. 

Torqueo,  I  twist;  tortus,  tuuted;  as, 
torture,  tortuous,  extort. 

"  That  glory  never  shall  his  wrath  or 
might 

ExUnt  from  me."—  Milton. 

Torreo,  J  roast ;  as,  torrid. 
Tory,  p.  253. 

Traho,  I  draw  ;  tractus,  draw,  as,  trace, 
tractable,  attract,  subtract. 

"  With  notes  that  seem  but  the  pro- 
tracted sounds 
Of  glassy  runnels  bubbl  in  g  over  brooks." 

Campbell. 

Trepo  (Gr.),  /  turn ;  as,  tropics,  tropical. 
Tribuo,  /  give ;  as,  contribute,  tributary. 
Trie®,  an  impediment;  as,  intricate,  ex- 
tricate. 

Truncus,  the  trunk  of  a  tree ;  as,  trun- 
cated, obtruncated. 

Tuesday,  the  third  day  of  the  week, 
named  after  Tuesco,  the  god  of  war 
among  the  Saxons,  corresponding  to 
Mars  among  the  Romans. 

TJ. 

Tiber,  rich,  fruitful ;  as,  exuberant. 
Ultimus,  the  last ;  as,  ultimately,  penul- 
timate. 

Umbra,  a  shadow;  as,  umbrageous,  um- 
brage. Umbrella  is  described  in  early 
dictionaries  as  "  a  portable  pent-house, 
to  carry  in  a  person's  hand,  to  screen 
him  from  violent  rain  or  heat."  Um- 
brellas, it  would  appear,  are  very  an- 
cient, but  they  were  not  introduced 
into  England  till  1786.  They  were  long 
opposed  as  effeminate,  and  hackney- 
coach  men,  as  well  as  chairmen,  cried 
out  against  them  as  injuring  "  vested 
interests."  They  are  now  in  universal 
use,  and  the  making  of  them  is  a  great 
trade. 

Unda,  a  tvave ;  as,  undulate,  undulatory. 

TInus,  one;  as,  uniform,  unanimous,  unite. 

Uro,  I  bum;  ustus,  burnt;  as,  combus- 
tion, incombustible. 

Utilis,  useful;  as,  utility.  "There  is  a 
low  and  contracted  view  of  the  deceitful 
word  utility,  which  regards  rather  the 
enjoyments  of  physical  convenience 


than  the  general  well-being  of  the 

species." — 

V- 

Vaco,  lam  empty;  as,  vacant,  vacate. 

Vado,  J  go;  vasus,  gone;  as,  invade,  in- 
vasion. Our  word  wade  is  evidently 
the  same  as  the  Latin  vado. 

Valeo,  lam  strong ;  as  valid,  prevail. 

"  Then  rise  fellow-freemen  and  stretch 
the  right  hand, 

And  swear  to  prevail  in  your  dear  na- 
tive land  Campbell. 

Vallum,  a  stake;  as  interval,  palisade. 
The  English  word  wall  is  evidently  the 
same  as  vallum. 

u  Then,  howe'er  crowns  and  coronets  be 
rent, 

A  virtuous  populace  may  rise  the  while 
And  stand  a  wall  of  fire  around  their 
much-loved  isle."— Bums. 

Vapor,  steam  ;  as,  vapour,  evaporate. 
Evaporation  is  the  process  of  convert- 
ing liquids  into  vapour. 

Vasto,  1  lay  waste;  as,  devastate. 

Veho,  I  carry;  as,  vehicle,  convey,  invec- 
tive. 

Velio,  T pull;  vulsus,  pulled;  as,  con- 
vulsion. 

Velox,  sw\ft ;  as  velocity,  velocipede. 

Venio,  J  come;  as,  advent,  prevent. 
Covenant  is  a  coming  together  for  some 
common  purpose,  and  this  signifies  an 
agreement.  The  word  prevent  has  two 
meanings  quite  opposite— to  assist  and 
to  hinder.  A  person  goes  before  us 
when  he  wishes  to  lead  us  on  or  to  keep 
us  back.  In  the  word  let  we  have  the 
same  thing.  It  means  to  allow  or  to 
hinder.  "  Lord,  we  pray  thee  that  thy 
grace  may  always  prevent  and  follow 
us,  &c."  —  Book  of  Common  Prayer. 
"  We  are  sore  let  and  hindered  in  run- 
ning the  race  that  is  set  before  us." — 
Idem. 

Ver,  the  spring ;  as,  vernal. 

"  Or  sight  of  vernal  bloom,  or  summer's 
rose  i 

Or  flocks,  or  herds,  or  human  face  di- 
vine."— MilUm. 

Vereor,  I  fear;  as,  reverence,  irreverent, 
revere. 

Vergo,  I  tend;  as,  verge,  diverge. 

"  Weave  the  warp  and  weave  the  woof, 
The  winding  sheet  of  Edward's  race ; 
Give  ample  room  and  verge  enough 
The  characters  of  heU  to  trace."—  Gray, 

Verus,  true;  as.  verity,  asseveration, 
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veritable.  "  There  are  eternal  verities, 
such  as  were  never  made  and  bad  no 
beginning,  nor  can  ever  be  destroyed  or 
cease  to  be." — Cudworth. 

Verto,  /  turn ;  versus,  turned ;  as,  convert, 
perversion,  conversation.  "  I  feel  it  very 
desirable  to  get  my  mind  thoroughly 
refreshed  and  diverted  during  the  vaca- 
tions ;  *  diverted,'  I  mean  in  the  etymo- 
logical, rather  than  in  the  popular  sense, 
that  is,  turned  aside  from  its  habitual 
object  of  interest  to  others,  which  refresh 
from  their  very  variety." — Arnold. 

Vesper  (from  the  Greek  Hesperus),  the 
evening  star;  vesper,  vespers.  Vespers 
are  the  eveuing  service  of  the  Romish 
Church.   See  vigil. 

"  Or  fills  with  love  the  pilgrim  on  his 
way, 

As  the  far  bell  of  vesper  makes  him 
start. 

Seeming  to  weep  the  dying  day's  de- 
cay."—^yrott. 

Vestigium,  a  step  or  print  of  the  foot ;  as, 
vestige,  investigate. 

Vestia,  a  garment ;  as,  vest,  invest,  vest- 
ment, vestry. 

"  While  night 
Invests  the  sea  and  wished  morn  de- 
lays."— Milton. 

Vexo,  J  trouble ;  as,  vex,  vexation.  "  It 
is  not  labour,  but  vexation  that  hurts  a 
man."—  Arnold. 

Via,  a  way ;  as,  deviate,  obviate,  obvious, 
trivial.  "  Fine  writing  consists  of  sen- 
timents which  are  natural  without 
being  obvious." — Addison. 

Vicinus,  neighbouring;  as,  vicinity,  vici- 
nage. 

Video,  /  see ;  visus,  seen ;  as,  provide,  de- 
vise, invisible,  vision,  view.  Provision, 
store  laid  up  in  prospect  of  want.  Pur- 
vey comes  (through  the  Ft.)  from  the 
same  word,  and  means  to  look  out  for. 

Vigeo,  I  grow;  as,  vegetate,  vegetable. 

Vigil,  watchful;  as,  vigilant,  vigilance. 
Vespers,  vigils,  and  matins,  are  terms 
applied  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church 
to  evening,  midnight,  and  morning  ser- 
vices, respectively.  "  I  deny  not  but 
that  it  is  of  greatest  concernment  in 
the  church  and  commonwealth  to  have 
a  vigilant  eye  how  looks  demean  them- 
selves as  well  as  men." — Milton. 

Vinco,  J  conquer;   victus,  conquered; 

as,  invincible,  victory. 
Vinum,  wine;    as  vineyard,  vintage. 

Vinegar  comes  from  vinum  and  acer 

(in  Ft.  aigre),  sharp. 
Violet  is  said  to  come  from  vi  olendi,  be- 


cause it  betrays  itself  by  the  strength  of 
its  smeU. 

"  A  violet  by  a  mossy  stone, 

Half  hidden  from  the  eye, 
Fair  as  a  star,  when  only  one 

Is  shining  in  the  sky." 

Wot'dsu'orth, 

Vir,  a  man ;  as,  virility,  virtue  ;  virago, 
a  woman  who  acts  with  the  courage, 
boldness,  or  impudence  of  a  man. 

Vita,  life ;  as,  vital. 

Vito,  J  shun ;  as,  inevitable. 

Vivo,  /  live  ;  as,  revive,  vivid. 

"  Ye  softening  dews !  ye  tender  showers ! 
descend ; 

And  temper  all,  thou  world-rmtn'rw 
sun, 

Into  the  perfect  year  !" — Thomson. 

Voco,  /  call ;  as,  invoke,  vocal,  evoke, 
vocation. 

Volo,  J  wish ;  as,  voluntary,  benevolent. 
The  English  word  will  is  connected  with 
this  root  vol. 

**  Then  feed  on  thoughts,  that  voluntary 
move 

Harmonious  numbers." — Milton. 

Volo,  I  fly :  as  volatile.  "  Volant  touch." 
— Milton. 


Volvo,  J  roll ;  as,  revolve.  Volumen,  a 
thing  rolled  together ;  hence,  our  word 
volume,  in  the  sense  of  as  much  of  a 
book  as  is  bound  together.  Revolution 
is  a  word  of  somewhat  vague  meaning, 
but  it  usually  signifies  an  extensive 
change  in  the  political  constitution  of  a 
country.  Three  of  the  most  important 
events  passing  under  that  name  are, 
(1.)  The  English  Revolution— the  Glo- 
rious Revolution,  as  it  is  well  called — 
when  that  atrocious  bigot,  James  II., 
<f  abdicated "  the  throne.  (2.)  The  Ame- 
rican Revolution  of  1776  (4th  July). 
And  (3.)  The  French  Revolution,  1789. 
There  have  been  other  revolutions  in 
France,  as  those  of  1830  and  1848  ;  but 
that  of  1789  was  the  most  terrific  at  the 
time,  and  the  most  permanent  in  its 
effects.  An  unsuccessful  revolution  be- 
comes a  rebellion. 

Voveo,  J  vow  or  dedicate;  as,  devote. 
A  devote,  or  devout  man,  is  a  man  con- 
secrated to  godliness,  and,  therefore, 
h°ly»  pious,  fee. 

Vulcanus,  the  god  of  fire;  as,  volcano. 


W. 

Wealth  (from  Sax.,  weal—treU),  as,  com- 
monwealth. 
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Wednesday  is  the  fourth  day  of  the  week, 
and  was  consecrated  by  our  Scandinavian 
aucestors  to  the  memory  of  their  great 
warrior,  Woden  "  Our  own  Wednesday 
— is  it  not  still  Odin's  day  ?  Wednesday , 
Wansbourgh,  Wanstead,  Wandsworth. 
Odin  grew  into  England  too ;  these  are 
still  leaves  from  that  root."—  Carlyle. 

Whig,  p.  253. 

Wife  (Sax.),  probably  connected  with  the 
word  weave.  In  rude  times,  spinning 
or  weaving  was  the  occupation  of  all 
sorts  and  conditions  of  women,  See 
spinster. 

"As  the  husband  is,  the  wife  is;  thou 

art  mated  with  a  clown, 
And  the  grossness  of  his  nature  will 

have  weight  to  drag  thee  down." 

Tennyson. 

Windows  (from  Sax.,  wind-door\ 

Wine  is  the  Latin  vinum,  V  and  W  being 

interchangeable,  as  we  saw  in  the  word 

wall. 

World,  probably  the  same  as  whirled,  re- 
ferring to  the  fact  of  the  rotation,  if  not 
the  rotundity,  of  the  earth. 

"  He  tried  each  art,  reproved  each  dull 
delay, 

Allured  to  brighter  worlds,  and  led  the 
way."— Goldsmith. 


Wrong   (from  Sax.,   wring),  what  is 
twisted. 


Z. 


Zenith  (Arabic)  means,  in  astronomy,  the 
top  of  the  heavens,  the  point,  that  is, 
directly  over  our  heads. 

Zephyr  (Gr.),  the  west  wind, 

u  Where  the  light  wings  of  Zephyr,  op- 
pressed with  perfume, 

Wax  faint  o'er  the  gardens  of  Gul  in  her 
bloom."— Byron. 

Zero  is  a  term  generally  used  with  refer- 
ence to  the  barometer,  implying  the 
point  at  which  the  graduation  com* 
mences. 

Zone  (Gr.),  a  girdle ;  as,  zone. 

"  He,  who  from  tone  to  tone, 

Guides,  through  the  boundless  sky,  thy 

certain  flight, 
In  the  long  way  that  I  must  tread 


Will  lead  my  steps  aright."— Bryant. 
Zoon  (Gr.),  an  animal ;  as,  zoology. 
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OUTLINES  of  SCRIPTURE  GEOGRAPHY 

and  HISTORY; 

COMPRISING  A  FULL  ACCOUNT  OF  THE  PHYSICAL,  POLITICAL, 
AND  DESCRIPTIVE  GEOGRAPHY  OF  PALESTINE,  WITH 
THE  ADJACENT  BIBLE  LANDS. 


Small  Octavo,  trith  12  Coloured  Maps. 


A  valuable  addition  to  the  excellent  school-books  already  produced  by 
one  of  the  most  industrious  of  our  scholastic  authors.  Though  taking  only 
the  rao<iest  title  of  "Outlines,''  it  is  a  careful  compilation,  from  the  most 
trustworthy  sources,  of  all  that  the  ablest  geographical  and  historical 
scholars  have  written  in  illustration  of  the  inspired  writings.  And  this 
is  put  together  in  a  manner  so  useful,  both  to  the  teacher  snd  the  learner, 
that  its  general  introduction  into  superior  schools  cannot  long  be  deferred. 
For  reference  in  the  family  circle  it  will  be  found  equally  convenient,  as 
it  contains  in  a  convenient  form,  and  at  a  very  moderate  cost,  the  substance 
of  several  bulky  and  expensive  books.  Twelve  maps,  reduced  from  those 
of  Klepert,  Wilson,  and  Robinson,  greatly  assist  in  affording  the  student  a 
full  knowledge  of  the  subject,  which  Mr.  Hughes  has  made  as  comprehen- 
sive as  possible,  by  the  introduction  or'  well-written  chapters  on  the 
Crusades  and  on  Modern  Syria.  We  entertain  no  doubt  of  the  success  of 
the  work ;  indeed  it  may  with  truth  be  said  to  be  indispensable  as  a  popular 
hand-book  to  the  Scriptures.  At  the  end  an  excellent  index  facilitates 
reference— an  addiriou  which  students  of  all  ages  can  appreciate.  We 
congratulate  the  author  on  producing  so  useful  a  contribution  to  the  educa- 
tional library. — Educational  Times. 

This  volume  is  designed  for  the  use  of  schools  and  private  reading,  and 
seems  to  us  to  provide  a  volume  which  will  be  found  exceedingly  useful. 
It  is  a  careful  compilation  by  an  experienced  teacher,  and  embodies  the 
results  of  the  researches  of  modern  travellers,  wherever  they  throw  light 
upon  the  Scriptures.  It  will  be  found  a  very  useful  compendium  for  Bible 
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students,  masters,  pupil-teachers,  the  upper  classes  of  schools,  and  an 
interesting;  volume  for  private  reading.  It  contains  twelve  coloured  maps, 
which  are  very  neatly  and  clearly  engraved. — English  Journal  of  Education. 

This  work  is  evidently  the  result  of  much  reading  and  great  experience 
in  tuition.  The  author  has  brought  together  in  a  small  compass  all  the 
most  important  researches  in  Bible  lands,  both  of  early  and  recent  writers, 
on  the  subject.  The  experience  Required  by  the  author  as  a  teacher  at  the 
head  of  a  Urge  and  important  school  is  displayed  in  the  treatment  of  the 
subject,  both  as  regards  the  general  arrangements  and  the  execution  of  the 
details.  In  both  these  respects  the  method  of  treatment  is  such  as  only  an 
experienced  teacher  would  fall  upon.  The  arrangement  is  methodical 
from  beginning  to  end,  and  the  details  are  given  in  a  simple,  easy,  and 
interesting  style  of  language.  We  have  no  hesitation  in  recommending 
the  work  for  adoption  in  schools,  where  it  may  be  used  with  advantage  as 
a  class-book  by  the  advanced  pupils.  The  numerous  maps  by  which  it  is 
illustrated  render  it  particularly  suitable  for  this  purpose. — The  Educational 
Expositor. 

This  is  a  work  of  great  importance  to  the  student  of  the  Holy  Scriptures, 
which  lays  before  him,  in  a  succinct  and  correct  form,  those  places  in  the 
Bible  rendered  so  dear  to  him  as  being  connected  with  some  prophecy, 
some  manifestations  of  Divine  goodness  and  mercy,  or  as  bearing  the  foot- 
marks of  Holiness  itself.  How  instructive,  as  well  as  delightful,  to  the 
earnest  Christian  that  loves  to  ponder  all  the  high  and  holy  ways  of  God, 
to  read,  by  the  light  of  Hi«  word,  the  early  history  of  those  places  in  this 
beautiful  manual  of  Scripture  Geography,  from  which  nothing  seems  to  be 
omitted  that  could  instruct  the  reader  or  elucidate  the  sacred  narrative,  the 
author  having  had  recourse  to  the  best  works  extant,  from  which  he  has 
impressed  into. this  treatise  all  that  was  valuable  or  essential  to  be  known. 
We  know  of  no  more  useful  and  instructive  treat  than  is  here  concisely 
given  to  the  sacred  student  and  devout  Christian. — Exeter  Gazette. 

In  the  valuable  and  comprehensive  little  work  now  before  us,  the  author 
seems  to  have  spared  no  labour  to  make  it  a  complete  handbook  of  Scrip- 
ture geography  and  history,  with  maps  and  illustrations  which  will  render 
it  a  most  useful  companion  in  enabling  pastors,  parents,  teachers,  and 
pupils  to  search  the  Scriptures  with  interest  and  delight.— Worcester 
Chronicle. 

Mr.  Hughes  has  in  this  volume  added  another  item  to  the  list  of  obliga- 
tions conferred  on  all  engaged  in  the  work  of  tuition,  whether  public  or 
private,  while  to  the  biblical  reader  he  has  afforded  in  a  compendious  forms 
a  mass  of  information  calculated  to  afford  most  eflicient  aid  in  the  due 
comprehension  of  Scriptural  history. — Poole  Herald. 

The  subject  of  this  volume  is  exceedingly  interesting.  Nothing  can  l>e 
more  attractive  than  the  sacred  places  of  holy  writ,  and  they  are  here 
described  with  much  graphic  force,  and  admirably  delineated  in  accompany- 
ing maps.  We  can  with  the  greatest  confidence  recommend  the  volumes 
to  families  and  teachers.  It  will  be  found  to  be  an  acquisition  both  by 
teacher  and  scholar.  It  is  beautifully  got  up,  and  is  very  cheap. — Glasgow 
Examiner. 

This  is  an  excellent  and  very  carefully  prepared  work,  and  will  prove  a 
valuable  adjunct  to  Bible  readers.  To  the  young  it  will  render  the  study 
of  Scripture  history  both  instructive  and  pleasing.  We  wish  it  the  success 
it  deserves. — fFtikyield  Journal. 

We  give  it  our  highest  commendation. — Somerset  Court  Gazette. 

We  recommend  the  work  with  the  fullest  confidence  to  all  classes, 
whether  young  or  old.—  Stockport  Advertiser. 

Of  all  the  elementary  school-books  which  come  under  our  notice,  none 
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j  are  equal  in  practical  worth,  originality  of  conception,  and  excellence  of 
I  design  to  those  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Hughes.   The  volume  before  us  opens 
i  a  new  field  to  the  embryo  student,  and  in  such  a  way  that  he  will  not 
hesitate  to  enter  and  avail  himself  of  the  fruits  of  knowledge  which  hang 
rich  and  ripe  for  his  gathering.   Every  youth  should  possess  and  study  this 
manual.— Welshman. 

It  offers  in  a  condensed  form  a  very  large  amount  of  information,  collected 
from  a  vast  variety  of  sources,  the  results  of  recent  as  well  as  early  researches 
in  the  lands  of  the  Bihle,  and  will  afford  the  Scripture  student  a  complete 
and  correct  knowledge  of  the  history,  physical  features,  climate,  and  pro- 
ductions of  this  most  interesting  portion  of  the  earth.  The  maps  that 
accompany  each  section  are  beautifully  drawn  and  engraved,  and  add 
greatly  to  the  value  of  the  work. — Bath  Herald. 

Of  all  Mr.  Hughes's  educational  works,  this  appears  to  us  the  best  and 
most  useful.— Leicester  JotarnaJ. 

We  are  right  glad  to  find  Mr.  Hughes  prosecuting  his  patriotic  path,  for 
such  we  must  deem  it.  The  present  publication  is  a  highly  valuable  con- 
tribution ;  it  is  the  only  complete  handbook  of  Scripture  Geofrraphy  and 
History  in  our  language,  and  has  entitled  its  author  to  the  gratitude  alike 
of  the  pastor,  the  parent,  the  teacher,  and  the  pupil.  By  the  aid  of  this 
book,  with  a  moderate  portion  of  application,  every  man  who  understands 
the  English  language  may  replenish  his  mind  with  what  may  be  termed 
the  eucyclopjvdia  of  facts  on  the  great  subject. — British  Banner. 

This  is  another  of  those  valuable  additions  to  educational  literature  by 
which  Mr.  Edward  Hughes  has  attaiued  a  well-established  reputation.— 
Windsor  Express. 

This  is  a  valuable  little  school-book.  It  contains  a  vast  amount  of  in- 
formation very  pleasantly  conveyed.  The  author  has  not  been  content 
with  the  old-fashioned  style  of  teaching  by  a  dry  collection  of  names  and 
figures ;  he  has  gathered  from  modern  travellers  and  modern  natural 
histories  their  accounts  of  the  places  named  in  Scripture,  and  these  he  has 
woven  into  a  history  which  every  young  person  will  read  with  pleasure  and 
profit.  It  should  be  adopted  as  a  school  class-book  and  reading-book.— 
Critic. 

This  is  one  of  the  best  works  of  its  kind  which  we  have  met  with,  and 
will  be  found  an  excellent  manual  of  Scripture  geography,  whether  for 
the  family  circle  or  class-room.  It  contains,  in  a  succinct  and  comprehen- 
sive form,  a  well-written  and  clearly-arranged  digest  of  the  results  of 
recent  as  well  as  early  researches  in  the  lands  of  the  Bible,  as  derived  from 
the  most  eminent  authorities.  In  fact  the  author  has  presented  a  complete 
bird's-eye  view  of  his  deeply  interesting  subject,  and  filled  up  the  details 
of  the  physical  features,  climate,  and  productions  of  the  several  countries 
in  the  most  painstaking  manner.  A  number  of  excellent  illustrative  maps 
are  introduced  throughout  the  volume.— Edinburgh  Evening  Post  and 
Scottish  Rec  rd. 

A  very  valuable  addition  to  the  school  lihrary ;  at  the  same  time,  the 
work  cannot  fail  of  being  acceptable  amongst  other  classes  than  tho*e  under 
instruction.  It  will  be  found  a  complete  hand-book  of  Scripture  geography 
and  history,  admirably  arranged,  and  illustrated  with  maps.  It  is  got  out 
in  an  exceedingly  neat  style,  and  is  altogether  a  very  excellent  volume. — 
The  Plymouth,  Devonport,  and  Stonehouse  Herald. 

A  work  well  adapted  for  the  elucidation  of  the  historical  portions  of  the 
Oi  l  and  New  Testaments.  It  will  not  only  be  found  useful  for  schools, 
but  by  those  of  maturer  age  it  may  be  referred  to  with  much  advantage. 
It  is  in  fact  an  excellent  epitome  of  knowledge,  which  "has  hitherto  been 
inaccessible  lo  the  general  reader,"  from  being  found  in  all  costly  volumes. 
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Various  coloured  maps  add  much  to  the  utility  of  the  work. — Trewma$i$J 
Exrtter  Flying  Post. 

This,  like  the  rest  of  Mr.  Hughes's  educational  works,  is  distinguished 
by  elaborateness  of  design  and  execution ;  fuller  books  can  scarely  be  had ; 
and  in  the  present  case,  the  latest  and  best  authors  have  been  used,  and  a 
large  amount  of  information,  scattered  through  a  great  number  of  expensive 
work*,  is  admirably  condensed  into  one  small  volume.—  Coventry  Observer. 

Mr.  Edward  Hughes  has  added  to  his  well-earned  reputation  by  the  volume 
before  us.  The  work  is  chiefly  intended  as  an  aid  to  an  intelligent  under- 
standing of  the  history  and  topography  of  the  peoples  and  countries  referred 
to  in  the  Scriptures.  It  is,  however,  not  merely  a  Scripture  illustrator,  as 
it  glances  at  the  coeval  history  of  the  nations  not  within  the  scope  of  the 
Scripture  narrative.  The  text  is  laboriously  compiled,  the  explanations 
are  terse  and  simple,  and  the  coloured  maps  aid  in  placing  before  a  mode- 
rately diligent  student  the  whole  theatre  whereon  was  played  the  most 
momentous  drama  in  the  history  of  the  world. — Birmingham  Herald. 

Such  a  work  needs  but  little  commendation  from  us — it  must  make  its 
way,  for  it  is  an  invaluable  handbook  for  those  who  read  the  Scriptures. — 
Ipswich  Express. 

This  is  one  of  the  most  excellent  works  for  elucidating  the  narrative  and 
throwing  light  upon  the  prophecies  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  that  we  have 
seen.  Its  author  has  with  much  research  and  ability  condensed  much  in- 
formation accumulated  by  divines  and  biblical  critics — hitherto  inaccessible 
to  the  general  reader — into  a  low-priced  octavo  volume.  It  is  embellished 
with  a  number  of  small-sired  bat  beautifully  executed  map*,  and  great 
attention  is  paid  to  the  historical  as  well  as  the  geographical  portion  of 
the  work.  It  appears  to  have  been  especially  designed  for  tne  use  of 
schools— but  private  students  generally  will  also  find  it  a  most  pleasing 
and  instructive  vade-mecum.  We  consider  that  the  public  are  deeply 
indebted  to  Mr.  Hughes  for  the  issue  of  such  a  work,  and  trust  that  it  will 
obtain  a  circulation  commensurate  with  its  high  merits.— Piymout h  Times. 

We  have  on  several  occasions  mentioned  with  peculiar  approbation  the 
educational  works  of  Mr.  Edward  Hughes;  but  none  of  them  are  superior 
— if  equal — in  point  of  interest  and  utility,  to  this  work.— North  fYales 
Chronicle. 

We  have  before  noticed  some  of  the  compilations  of  this  author,  and 
this  last  one  is  equally  good  with  the  others.  Mr.  Hughes's  works  must 
be  invaluable  to  the  young,  as  he  has  a  clear  and  concise  manner  of  im- 
parting his  knowledge,  which  interests  and  informs  without  over-taxing  the 
attention.  The  volume  before  us  treats  of  Scripture  geography  and 
history  ;  it  evidently  shows  that  much  care  has  been  bestowed  on  it,  and 
|  the  writings  of  many  eminent  men  are  referred  to.  It  is  also  interspersed 
with  numerous  coloured  maps,  which  will  be  of  great  service  to  the  reader 
in  the  perusal  of  this  to-be-much-recommended  little  work.— Bristol 
Times. 

Mr.  Hughes  traces  with  great  clearness  the  different  periods  of  Scripture 
history,  and  not  only  gives  the  locality  where  important  events  occurred, 
but  illustrates  them  by  carefully  prepared  maps.  Although  he  modestly 
styles  his  work  "  outlines,"  we  are  assured  that  it  will  be  consulted  by  all 
the  classes  to  whom  he  addresses  it. — Shet bourne  Journal. 

This  excellent  work  will  supply  a  deficiency  which  has  been  long  and 
deeply  felt  in  our  educational  literature.  We  have  looked  very  carefully 
through  the  volume,  and  can  confidently  recommend  it,  both  to  the  con- 
ductors of  schools  and  to  the  private  student,  as  a  most  valuable,  accurate, 
comprehensive  yet  concise,  and  well-arranged  text-book  of  the  lands  of 
Scripture.   Altogether  we  hail  the  appearance  of  the  work  with  sincere 
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satisfaction,  believing  it  will  be  of  great  use  to  many  Biblical  students, 
and  prove  a  valuable  addition  to  our  modern  school  literature. — Nottingham- 
shire Guardian. 

We  have  already  had  the  pleasure  of  introducing  to  the  notice  of  our 
readers  some  very  superior  educational  works  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Hughes. 
In  all  these  productions  the  author  has  happily  contrived  to  combine 
brevity  with  clearness,  and  thus  presented  the  youthful  mind  with  infor- 
matiun.in  a  condensed  furm,  containing  more  real  knowledge  of  the  subject 
in  a  page  than  many  more  diffuse  writers  convey  in  a  chapter.  In  the 
production  now  under  consideration  there  is  a  feature  deserving  of  par- 
ticular notice — the  present  work  is  by  no  means  Limited  to  the  use  of 
schools,  although  eminently  fitted  for  them,  but  for  readers  of  every  age 
who  wish  to  comprehend  clearly  the  historical  connexion  and  local  pecu- 
liarities in  any  *ay  bearing  upon  the  Bible  narratives,  from  the  creation  of 
Adam  to  the  establishment  of  the  Apocalyptic  churches.  It  will  prove 
invaluable  to  every  diligent  student  of  the  Word  of  God,  especially  those 
whose  means  will  not  allow  the  purchase  of  more  expensive  works,  and 
whose  professional  or  business  avocation  do  not  afford  them  sufficient  leisure 
to  peruse  more  elaborate  productions.  In  these  brief  yet  comprehensive 
'outlines  of  Scripture  geography  and  history"  they  will  find  everything 
required  to  elucidate  the  difficulties  that  may  arise  in  the  course  of  their 
study  of  the  sacred  volume.  The  maps,  twelve  in  number,  which  both 
embellish  and  elucidate  this  able  work,  are  exceedingly  valuable.  We 
strongly  recommend  the  book  as  the  most  valuable  of  its  kind.— Portsmouth 
Guardian. 

Much  interesting  information,  illustrative  of  the  historical  portions  both 
of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  is  to  be  found  in  this  work.  It  will  be 
found  useful  by  all  who  are  engaged  in  teaching  from  the  Scriptures,  whether 
in  the  school  or  at  home,  being  calculated  both  to  lighten  the  labour  of 
the  teacher,  and  to  interest  the  mind  of  the  pupil.  A  great  advantage  is 
gained  by  the  history  being  presented  in  a  connected  form,  instead  of  in 
detached  portions,  as  the  plan  of  the  inspired  volume  required  it  to  be 
given  there.  A  variety  of  beautifully-coloured  maps  further  aid  in  the 
elucidation  of  the  subject. — Liverpool  Ctturier. 

To  the  many  valuable  works  prepared  by  Mr.  Hughes  has  been  added, 
in  the  present  volume,  one  which  will  be  certain  of  wide  popularity. 
Scientific  knowledge  and  varied  learning  have  here  been  brought  to  bear  on 
the  illustration  of  the  Sacred  Scriptures.  Abundant  materials  have  been 
gradually  accumulating  for  such  a  work,  through  the  researches  of  scholars, 
and  the  discoveries  and  observations  of  travellers.  But  the  information 
thus  acquired  is  scattered  through  numerous  and  costly  publications,  and 
has  thus  not  been  accessible  to  the  general  reader.  Mr.  Hughes  lias,  with 
great  diligence  and  intelligent  zeal,  collected  the  results  of  recent  as  well 
as  ancient  researches  in  the  lands  of  the  Bible,  and  has  presented  them  in 
a  manual  for  popular  and  educational  use.  For  purposes  of  instruction  in 
school,  or  for  private  reference  by  the  Biblical  student,  this  is  a  most  com- 
plete and  truly  valuable  hand-book  of  Scripture  geography  and  history.— 
Literary  Gazette. 

This  is  another  addition  to  the  many  admirable  school-books  already 
published  by  the  same  author.  The  work  is  illustrated  by  maps,  and 
the  author  in  this  compilation  has  laid  under  contribution  the  works  of 
the  most  celebrated  writers  on  the  subject  of  which  his  book  treats. — Exeter 
Poit. 

Mr.  Hughes  is  the  author  of  several  educational  works  which  must  have 
made  him  favourably  known  wherever  thev  have  been  used.  The  volume 
before  us,  extending  to  nearly  four  hundred  pages,  contains  a  great  amount 
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of  solid,  well-compiled  information,  embodying  the  results  of  recent  as 
well  as  early  researches  in  the  lands  of  the  Bible,  and  forming,  what  Mr. 
Hughes  states  he  has  spared  no  pains  to  make  it.  a  complete  handbook  of 
Scripture  geography  and  history.  A  dozen  clearly- printed  coloured  maps 
accompany  the  volume,  which  may  be  recommended  as  altogether  a  most 
useful  companion  to  a  perusal  of  the  Sacred  Writings. — Durham  Advertiser. 

Either  as  a  book  of  private  reference,  or  of  general  use  in  schools,  it  will 
be  found  highly  valuable,  and  in  the  latter  it  has  only  to  be  known  to  ! 
meet  with  wide  adoption. — Derbyshire  Journal. 

Mr.  Hughes  has  furnished  us  with  an  excellent  manual  on  the  interesting 
subject  of  which  he  treats. — Edinburgh  Advertiser. 

We  cordially  recommend  the  "Outlines  of  Scripture  Geography"  to 
such  as  are  especially  engaged  in  the  education  of  youth,  and  confidently 
anticipate  that  it  will  take  its  place  in  the  schools  as  a  class-book  of  Sacred 
geography  and  Scripture  history. — Nautical  Standard. 

This  is  another  of  those  comprehensive  and  clever  works  for  which  the 
public  are  indebted  to  Mr.  Hughes,  one  of  the  good  friends  of  youth, 
supplying  them  with  stores  of  information  in  a  style  which  cannot  fail  to 
prove  acceptable  to  them. — News  of  the  World. 

As  a  nret-class  school-book,  or  as  a  book  lor  the  traveller  and  historical 
student,  we  can  safely  commend  this  as  the  cheapest  and  most  compendious 
it  has  ever  been  our  lot  to  peruse. —  United  Service  Gazette. 

Whether  for  schools  or  private  reading,  the  work  will  alike  be  found 
invaluable.—  Cheiten/upn  Journal. 

One  of  the  ablest  of  Mr.  Hughes's  educational  works  is  his  Outlines  of 
Scripture  Geography  and  History \  a  clear  and  interesting  sketch  of  the 
history  and  geographical  divisions  of  Palestine,  from  the  earliest  times  to 
those  of  the  Turkish  dominion.  It  is  admirably  done,  and  though  intended 
as  a  school-book,  and  well  fitted  for  its  purpose,  it  is  one  which  any  person 
may  take  np  and  read  with  pleasnre.  The  best  authorities  have  been  con- 
sulted, and  the  book,  as  far  as  it  goes,  is  complete. — Guardian. 

Mr.  Hughes  is  the  author  of  several  educational  works.  He  has  published 
none,  however,  of  more  importance  than  the  one  on  our  table,  which  gives 
a  very  clear  account  of  the  sacred  geography,  than  which,  as  the  author 
observes,  "  no  department  of  sacred  literature  can  be  of  greater  assistance 
to  the  biblical  student."  The  author  connects  the  history  of  God's  chosen 
people  with  the  description  of  the  land  they  inhabited,  he  makes  his  work 
more  complete,  and  adds  greatly  to  its  value.  There  are  twelve  illustra- 
tive maps  in  the  volume,  and  a  better  work  cannot  be  placed  in  the  hands 
of  young  persons ;  whilst  many  adults  will  find  themselves  considerably 
better  informed  in  Scripture  history  and  geography  from  its  perusal. — 
Naval  and  Military  Gazt  tte. 

The  student  of  Scripture  geography  cannot  fail  to  derive  valuable  aid 
from  this  compendium,  in  which  is  embodied  the  results  of  the  labours  of 
the  most  painstaking  writers  and  travellers,  who  have  illustrated  and 
journeyed  through  the  scenes  and  countries  mentioned  in  Holy  Writ.  The 
entire  history  of  the  Jewish  race,  as  related  in  the  Old  Testament,  is 
traced  with  the  fidelity  and  care  befitting  so  sacred  a  subject,  and  the 
marvellous  events  which  marked  their  career  as  a  "chosen  people"  are 
linked,  as  it  were,  inextricably  with  the  localities  in  which  they  took  place. 
Nothing  can  be  more  interesting  and  instructive  than  the  mode  adopted 
by  the  author,  by  which  the  researches  of  modern  writers  are  made  to 
throw  a  new  light  on  the  Bible  narrative,  and  bear  testimony  in  numberless 
instances  to  its  truth.  It  is  an  especial  merit  of  Mr.  Hughes  that  he  has 
fulfilled  his  promise  at  the  onset,  of  giving  the  collected  results  scattered 
through  many  volumes,  and  not  within  the  reach  of  ordinary  readers ;  and, 
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when  perused  in  connexion  with  the  investigations  and  personal  researches 
of  the  writers  we  have  enumerated,  the  study  of  the  oldest  records  of  man's 
history  assume  a  new  and  living  interest.  The  work  is  illustrated  by 
numerous  maps,  and  is  intended  not  only  for  piivate  reading  but  for  the 
use  of  schools,  for  which  we  cannot  but  deem  it  admirably  adapted,  the 
practical  experience  of  Mr.  Hughes,  as  head-master  of  the  Naval  Schools  at 
Greenwich,  having  been  brought  to  bear  very  efficiently  on  its  production. 

This  is  a  work  showing  no  ordinary  research  and  knowledge.  It  is  a 
compilation  or  digest  of  all  the  most  eminent  authorities  on  Scripture 
history  and  geography  ;  giving  the  substance  of  their  labours  in  a  moderate 
compass,  with  the  help  of  indexes  and  maps — so  that  parents  or  teachers 
may  be  more  readily  as  well  as  more  completely  instructed.  Like  Mr. 
Hughes's  other  works,  this  one  exhibits  much  care  in  the  details,  skill  in 
the  arrangement,  and  adaptation  in  the  result.  It  will  prove,  we  have  no 
doubt,  an  invaluable  contribution  to  a  class  of  literature  which,  in  our  day, 
is  rapidly  progressing  in  excellence  and  utility. — Newcastle  Guardian. 

A  correct  knowledge  of  Scripture  geography  is  essential  to  the  Biblical 
student,  whether  as  regards  the  elucidation  of  the  sacred  narrative,  or  the 
proper  interpretation  of  the  prophecies  relating  to  different  nations.  Abun- 
dant information  on  this  subject  has  been  accumulated  by  the  learning  of 
English  and  foreign  divines,  but  not  presented  in  a  sufficiently  acceptable 
shape ;  and  this  little  work  supplies  the  desideratum.  The  volume,  which 
is  one  of  the  handsomest  school-books  we  have  ever  seen,  is  illustrated  by 
a  number  of  very  beautifully  engraved  and  coloured  maps. — Belfast  News 
Letter. 

One  of  Mr.  Hughes's  admirable  educational  works.  Nothing  could  be 
more  clear  and  concise  than  the  composition,  or  better  adapted  for  easy 
reference  than  the  maps,  both  in  point  of  execution  and  arrangement. 
No  good  school  ought  to  be  without  it.  The  self-educating  student  will 
find  it  also  exceedingly  useful. — J*ed$  Times- 

We  think  Mr.  Hughes  has  been  remarkably  successful  in  this  useful 
but  laborious  undertaking.  His  work  comprises  the  spirit  of  many 
volumes;  it  contains  a  vast  amount  of  well-epitomised  information;  and 
by  its  clear  elucidations  of  the  less  intelligible  parts  of  Scripture,  will  be 
found,  both  in  schools  and  families,  a  valuable  adjunct  to  Bible  reading. — 
Dvncaster  Chronicle. 

A  very  compendious  and  well-arranged  little  manual,  likely  to  be  widely 
nseful.  It  contains  a  series  of  maps,  adapted  to  the  successive  epochs  of 
Scripture  history,  to  the  Crusading  period,  and  to  modern  times. — Inquirer. 

The  work  is  one  that  should  find  its  way  into  every  school  and  every 
household  circle.— Brighton  Herald. 
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"  A  little  book,  comprising  a  very  large  quantity  of  information,  arranged 
to  advantage,  and  imparted  with  precision.  A  more  decided  advance  upon 
the  ordinary  character  of  even  excellent  elementary  works,  has  not  recently 
occurred  to  us.  This  advance  is  indicated,  not  only  by  the  really  scientific 
nature  of  the  instruction  given  by  Mr.  Hughes,  but  by  the  equally  scien- 
tific mode  in  which  it  is  afforded.  The  instructor  is  not  learning,  bit  by 
bit,  like  a  pupil,  but  having  acquired  a  mastery  of  the  complete  subject— 
at  least  for  every  ordinary  purpose — is  enabled  to  display  it  in  its  propor- 
tions as  well  as  in  its  minuteness.  The  book  is,  in  little  (but  not  on  that 
account  in  indistinctness),  a  concentration  of  a  score  of  the  invaluable  vo- 
lumes upon  Physical  Geography  which  have  of  late  years  been  enriching: 
our  better  libraries,  but  to  which  the  average  class  of  readers  can  With  diffi- 
culty attain.  The  neatly  drawn  and  carefully  coloured  Maps,  by  Mr. 
William  Hughes,  are  exceedingly  meritorious.  It  would  be  injustice  to 
speak  of  this  work  as  a  mere  school-book,  modest  as  are  its  pretensions.  It 
is  a  capital  little  hand-book."— Morning  Chronicle, 

"  This  little  work  which,  though  small  in  compass,  comprises  the  evi- 
dent result  of  much  painstaking  and  really  erudite  labour,  may  he  des- 
cribed without  exaggeration,  as  a  thoroughly  useful  class-book  for  schools  ; 
nor  to  children  is  its  capacity  of  utility  confined.  Until  comparatively 
lately,  the  notion  of  geographical  tuition  amongst  the  ordinary  run  of 
teachers,  consisted  in  the  pitiless  inculcation  of  sterile  lists  of  hard  names, 
treacherous  to  the  memory,  and  impalpable  to  the  intelligence.  Not 
descriptions  of  the  earth,  and  the  grand  relations  of  its  several  parts,  but 
an  unmeaning  jingling  of  words  formed  the  vulgar  routine  of  instruction  ; 
and  there  are  many  adult  persons,  on  whose  education  sums  of  money 
were  liberally  expended,  who  went  through  all  the  drill  and  discipline  of 
the  old-fashioned  schools,  who  pass,  too,  for  folks  of  good  parts  and  infor- 
mation, bat  who,  in  their  mellow  maturity,  are  deficient  in  the  knowledge 
of  even  the  relative  bearings  of  the  earth's  surface,  and  are  in  primeval 
innocence  as  to  the  general  scheme  of  its  organization,  the  distribution  of 
climates,  products,  and  raw  materials  of  produce,  the  distinction  of  race, 
and  the  varieties  of  organic  and  inorganic  matter.  The  knowledge  of  the 
causes  of  what  are  called  natural  phenomena,  but  which  may  be  more 
corrcctlv  designated  as  systematic  developments  of  different  stages  of 
ordained  process,  is  a  knowledge  not  only  theoretically  pleasing,  but 
practically  valuable, — a  knowledge  which  in  every-day  life  might  often 
save  people  from  ridiculous,  perplexing,  or  dangerous  predicaments.  Yet 
such  knowledge  was  not  always  held  indispensable  in  a  liberal  education, 
and  not  unfrequent  were  the  occasions  on  which  in  general  society  the 
pretension  to  it  was  treated  as  intolerable  pedantry.  A  better  under- 
standing has  sprung  up  of  the  true  meaning  of  education  ;  in  English 
schools  the  idea  conveyed  is  the  classical  etvmology.  Mr.  Hughes's  turn 
of  mind,  and  the  direction  of  his  studies,  are  of  the  kind  which,  combined 
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with  excellent  judgment  in  condensation  and  classification,  qualify  him  to 
be  of  eminent  service  in  bringing  this  about.  We  recommend  the  book 
before  us  to  intelligent  heads  of  schools,  and  to  the  many  thousands  who, 
afier  years  of  unprofitable  drudgery,  have  still  to  make  acquaintance  with 
the  very  rudiments  of  geography  proper." — Weekly  Chronicle. 

"  This  is  one  of  the  most  useful  school-books  of  its  class.  •  *  *  In  the 
compilation  of  this  volume,  the  author  has  displayed  various  and  extensive 
reading.  It  is  altogether  a  capital  work  on  the  subject  of  Geography,  and 
one  which  may  be  profitably  perused  by  both  adults  and  students.  It  is 
illustrated  bv  Eight  Maps,  constructed  with  great  care,  by  W.  Hughes, 
F.R.G.S." — Morning  Herald. 

u  We  do  not  hesitate  to  pronounce  at  once  this  book  to  be  the  most  useful 
school  geography  we  have.  We  cannot  possibly  over-estimate  the  impor- 
tance of  Physical  Geography  as  an  elementary  science,  and  feel  sure  that 
for  such  works  as  the  present  all  the  old  school  geographies  will  ere  long 
be  discarded.  The  book  is  a  careful  one,  written  fairly  up  to  the  present 
state  of  science,  which  on  this  subject  is  daily  making  such  giant  strides  that 
each  year  ought  to  furnish  a  new  edition  of  a  school-book  on  such  a  sub- 
ject."— Atlas. 

"  This  is  a  work  we  can  cordially  recommend.  It  draws  from  us  the 
best  praise  in  our  power  to  bestow  ;  namely,  that  it  answers  the  design  of 
the  author.  It  cannot  fail  to  work  well  in  school  use.  Simple  and  com- 
prehensive in  arrangement,  written  in  a  style  neither  difficult  nor  easy,  full 
of  information,  at  once  fascinating  and  useful,  enlivened  here  and  therewith 
judicious  and  beautiful  reflections  that  speak  to  the  heart,  we  are  persuaded 
that  it  will  become  a  great  favourite  among  schoolboys ;  whose  good  for- 
tune we  almost  envy,  in  possessing  books  so  much  superior  to  those  used 
in  our  school  days." — Educational  Times. 

'*  Decidedly  the  best  book  for  schools  on  the  subject  of  Physical  Geo- 
graphy is,  in  our  opinion,  that  by  Mr.  Edward  Hughes.  The  interesting 
and  useful  information  which  it  contains,  the  just  and  well -expressed  sen- 
timents with  which  it  is  interspersed,  and  the  judicious  arrangement  of  the 
whole  subject,  entitle  his  Outlines  of  Physical  Geogmphy  to  far  more  ex- 
tensive patronage  than  that  of  the  scholastic  profession.  As  a  teacher  of 
Geograpliy,  Mr.  Hughes  is  acknowledged  to  be  most  successful ;  and  his 
Outlines,  in  the  hands  of  any  judicious  instructor,  will,  we  apprehend,  con- 
tribute greatly  to  the  attainment  of  similar  success.  The  Maps  compiled 
bv  Mr.  William  Hughes  are  what  the  reputation  of  that  eminent  geographer 
would  argue,  and  form  a  valuable  feature  of  the  book."— English  Journal 
of  Education. 

"  The  teaching  of  geography  has  become  a  very  different  thing  from 
what  it  was  when  we  were  content  with  names  and  crude  facts  :  we  require 
now  information  concerning  the  natural  condition  of  the  earth,  and  the 
laws  which  govern  its  phenomena,  and  we  conceive  that  Mr.  Hughes's 
little  book  will  be  a  good  guide  to  such  information.  It  is  illustrated  by 
Eight  Maps,  which  seem  to  be  very  carefully  prepared."—  Cambridge 
Chronicle. 

"  It  is  replete  with  instruction  in  this  branch  of  geography,  which  has  of 
late  come  to  be  placed  before  pupils  with  a  distinctness  it  so  well  merits, 
for  all  its  information  is  truly  *  knowledge,'  and  the  individual  who  masters 
and  remembers  the  contents  of  this  single  volume,  will  have  a  very  general 
acquaintance  with  the  great  features  of  the  globe  we  inhabit." — Literary 
Gazette. 

**  The  4  Outlines'  before  us  is  designed  for  the  use  of  schools,  and  is  a 
clear,  well-arranged  description  of  the  inorganic  matter  of  the  globe,  and 
the  distribution  of  organized  beings— a  systematic  account  of  the  physical 
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condition  of  the  earth.  The  Maps  are  small,  but  very  neatly  drawn,  and 
the  work  in  general  contains  such  an  epitome  of  the  writings  of  Humboldt, 
Bergliaus,  Ritter,  and  other  eminent  geographers,  as  is  calculated  to  initiate 
the  young  student  into  the  principal  secret  of  this  wonder-working  world 
which  we  inhabit." — Morning  Pott. 

**  We  make  an  exception  to  our  usual  very  necessary  rule  of  not  noticing 
school-books  in  favour  of  this  little  Manual,  inasmuch  as  it  is  the  first  at- 
tempt we  have  seen  to  bring  the  results  of  the  recently  developed  science 
of  Physical  Geography  within  the  reach  and  capacities  of  the  young.  Such 
books  as  this  is  destined  at  no  distant  date  to  supersede  the  old  class-books 
of  geography  with  their  dry  dull  lists  of  proper  names,  unrelieved  by  any 
iota  of  information  of  a  higher  or  better  kind  than  such  catalogues  of  hard, 
words  supply.  This  praiseworthy  endeavour  to  raise  the  science  of  Geo- 
graphy out  of  the  region  of  a  dull  technicality  in  which  it  has  so  long  lan- 
guished ,  will  gain  valuable  assistance  in  such  little  books  as  this  now  before 
us  :  and  a  generation  instructed  in  Geography  by  such  books  and  on  such 
enlightened  principles,  will  grow  up  not  only  with  a  fuller  and  a  higher 
knowledge  or  the  physical  economy  and  external  characteristics  of  the 
globe,  but  with  elevated  ideas  of  the  wisdom  and  power  of  its  great  Creator. 
Mr.  Hughes's  little  book  is  a  carefully  compiled,  well  arranged,  and 
comprehensive  introduction  to  the  science  of  which  it  treats.  Its  state- 
ments are  made  in  clear  and  simple  language,  and  the  neat  and  distinct 
little  maps  that  illustrate  it  are  valuable  assistants  to  the  accurate  and 
complete  comprehension  of  its  contents.  By  the  aid  of  this  little  hand- 
book '  children  of  a  larger  growth,'  whose  knowledge  has  not  kept  pace 
with  the  advances  of  the  time,  may  profitably  and  readily  acquire  a  vast 
deal  of  interesting  and  useful  information." — Scotsman. 

"  This  is  the  first  attempt  to  provide  instruction  in  Physical  Geography 
for  the  use  of  schools,  and  it  is  a  successful  one.  It  is,  in  fact,  a  description 
of  the  earth  in  its  relationship  to  the  animal  and  vegetable  life  upon  it.  It 
traces  the  connexion  between  the  locality  and  the  inhabitants,  and  shows 
how  soils  and  climates  modify  the  forms  of  animal  and  vegetable  life,  and 
traces  the  laws  which  determine  the  phenomena  of  geography.  The  volume 
before  us  teaches  geography  in  this  rational  and  really  useful  manner.  We 
may  with  confidence  recommend  this  work  to  every  school  as  a  new  and 
valuable  assistant  in  the  teaching  of  science,  as  it  is  only  useful  in  its  ap- 
plication to  nature.  ' — Critic. 

"  We  have  not  hitherto  seen  any  school-book  devoted  solely  to  the  sub- 
ject of  Physical  Geography  ;  and  intelligent  teachers  have  been  left  very 
much  to  their  own  reading  to  supply  the  deficiency.  Mr.  Hughes's  *  Out- 
lines' will  be  found  to  deserve  the  attention  of  teachers,  as  embracing  in  a 
compact  and  distinctly  arranged  manner  the  kind  of  information  which  they 
would  desire  to  accompany  the  usual  typographical  descriptions  of  their 
geography  classes.  Both  teachers  and  scholars  will  find  it  advantageous  to 
have  a  book  like  this  in  their  hands." — The  Scottish  Ouardian. 

"  The  publication  of  works  of  this  class  affords  conclusive  evidence  of  the 
great  advance  that  is  being  made  in  the  character  of  education.  Considering 
the  vast  amount  of  information  embodied  in  these  *  Outlines,'  and  the  able 
and  judicious  manner  in  which  it  is  presented,  we  regard  the  volume  as  one 
of  the  most  important  contributions  to  the  educational  literature  of  the 
day."— Eastern  Countiet  Herald. 

"  A  better  volume  for  the  use  of  schools  or  the  private  seminary  we  could 
not  desire  ;  it  abounds  with  information  of  a  valuable  and  by  no  means  of 
a  common  character."—  Reading  Mercury  and  Oxford  Gazette. 
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The  productions  of  an  experienced  teacher  demand  from  ns  more  than 
ordinary  attention ;  and  when  such  a  teacher  comes  before  us  with  the 
claims  to  our  respect  possessed  by  the  head  master  of  the  Royal  Naval  Lower 
School,  Greenwich  Hospital,  we  think  we  can  scarcely  exceed  the  conside- 
ration his  case  deserves.  We  knew  Mr.  Hughes  to  be  an  able  man,  and 
were  therefore  prepared  for  the  ability  his  work  displays.  As  a  First  Course, 
it  is  everything  that  could  be  desired.  The  extreme  cheapness  of  the  book 
is  its  least  recommendation.  We  strongly  urge  its  adoption  by  schools  of 
both  sexes— to  the  junior  classes  of  which  it  will  be  found  of  the  greatest 
possible  benefit.— Educatumal  Times. 

It  is  not  easy  to  give  sufficient  intensity  to  the  expression  of  our  convic- 
tion, that  Mr.  Hughes  has  done  more  for  the  cause  of  intellectual  education, 
by  hi*  several  recently-published  school-books,  than  almost  any  man  living ; 
and  no  ordinary  words  of  approval  and  commendation  can  do  justice  to  our 
feeling  of  respect  and  admiration  for  his  labours.  The  little  work  with 
which  he  now  favours  us  requires  only  to  be  known  to  win  an  unprece- 
dented place  in  elementary  schools.  It  contains  the  substance  of  lessons 
which,  in  the  author's  experience,  have  been  found  interesting  to  children ; 
and  beginning  with  simple  matters,  fitted  to  engage  a  young  learner's 
attention,  and  quite  easy  of  comprehension,  it  gradually  leads  him  on  to 
subjects  that  demand  more  application  and  maturity  of  mind. 

It  contains  outlines  of  both  the  Physical  and  Political  Geography  of  the 
entire  globe  ;  and  it  is  intended  that,  being  read  with  reference  to  good 
maps,  it  should  im  part  a  sound  general  knowledge  of  the  difFerent  conntries. 
We  have  so  carefully  and  minutely  examined  it,  as  to  be  able  to  speak 
with  the  greatest  confidence  of  its  condensation  of  an  immense  mass  of 
information,  its  excellent  arrangement,  its  very  interesting  manner,  and 
its  great  superiority  to  other  books  of  its  class ;  and  we  say  this  with  a 
distinct  recollection  of  several  admirable  works,  which  have  assisted  to  raise 
instruction  in  geography  above  the  acquisition  by  rote  of  long  dreary  lists 
of  names  and  dry  details, which  it  was,  very  extensively,  in  common  schools, 
even  a  few  years  ago.  For  completeness,  real  adaptation,  and  genuine 
interest,  nothing  more  can  be  well  desired  or  reached  than  is  to  be  found 
in  this  little  work.  And  as  it  contains  200  closely-printed  and  illustrated 
pages  for  a  shilling,  it  is  not  likely  to  be  surpassed  in  cheapness.— Tlus 
£?on  conformist. 

We  nave  previously  had  occasion  to  notice  the  excellent  manner  in 
which  Mr.  Hughes  compresses  and  simplifies  facts  for  pur  poses  of  instruc- 
tion, and  the  little  work  before  us  is  a  very  useful  illustration  of  the  justice 
of  our  commendation.  It  is  "  essentially  practical,'*  and,  as  the  author 
intended,  "a  book  that  may  be  used  with  advantage  to  pupils,  and  satis- 
faction to  teachers."  The  object  has  been  to  teach  geography  as  intellectually 
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as  possible,  and  thus  "  by  beginning  with  simple  matters  that  a  child  can, 
not  merely  understand,  but  feel  a  lively  interest  in,"  to  lead  him  insen- 
sibly on  to  make  an  effort  to  comprehend  that  which,  if  offered  to  his 
attention  at  the  commencement  of  his  studies,  would  have  repelled  him 
as  entirely  barren  of  entertainment.  "  Simple  facts  and  statements  are, 
therefore,  placed  in  the  early  part  of  the  work,  and  subjects  requiring 
greater  maturity  of  thought  are  reserved  until  the  pupil  begins  to  feel  his 
strength,"  As  this  is  an  eminently  rational  mode  of  procedure,  there  is 
no  difficulty  in  fully  crediting  Mr.  Hughes's  statement  that,  as  head  master 
of  the  Royal  Naval  Lower  School,  Greenwich,  he  has  found  it  successful.— 
Blackburn  Standard. 

Having  perused  Mr.  Hughes's  work,  we  unhesitatingly  say  that  the  clear 
and  common-sense  style  in  which  it  is  written  renders  it  a  great  desideratum, 
and  one  which  will  be  alike  useful  to  pupil  and  teacher.— Port  of  Ports- 
mouth Guardian, 

An  enlarged  and  enlightened  mind,  with  the  benefit  of  practical  observa- 
tion, has  enabled  Mr.  Hughes  to  understand  the  requirements  of  schools, 
in  the  shape  of  books,  almost  better  than  anv  man  we  are  acquainted  with. 
The  present  work  is  admirable,  and  one  of  the  best  boons  he  could  bestow 
on  the  inmates  of  our  public  schools. — Bristol  Times. 

The  style  of  this  little  work  is  well  suited  to  the  comprehension  of 
children,  leading  them  insensibly  from  the  acquirement  of  the  simplest  facts 
in  geography  to  a  more  complete  knowledge  of  the  science.  The  illustra- 
tions of  the  animals  and  plants  of  various  regions  will  also  afford  much 
amusement  to  the  young  learner. — Bath  Herald. 

The  present  little  work,  which  comprises  a  first  course  of  instruction  in 
geography,  contains  the  substance  of  lessons  which,  in  actual  experience, 
have  been  found  interesting  to  children,  and  is  a  book  in  every  way  calcu- 
lated to  convey  a  sound  general  knowledge  of  the  different  countries  of  the 
globe.  In  most  manuals,  the  accumulation  and  defective  arrangement  of 
facts  render  the  study  of  geography  tiresome,  and  overload  the  memory  at 
the  expense  of  a  true  understanding  of  the  subject.  No  such  fault,  how- 
ever, is  to  be  found  here.  On  the  contrary,  Mr.  Hughes  is  simple  and 
comprehensive  in  his  arrangement,  while  his  style  is  clear,  easy,  and  agree- 
able. It  is  the  most  useful  school-book  which  we  have  seen  of  its  class, 
and  we  have  no  doubt  it  will  become  a  favourite  with  the  intelligent  heads 
of  schools  and  with  school-boys. —  The  Whitehaven  Herald. 

Mr.  Hughes  has  rendered  another  essential  service  to  schoolmasters  and 
pupils,  in  presenting  them  with  this  book.  Like  all  the  other  works  which 
this  clever  teacher  has  already  written,  these  elements  are  clear  and  concise. 
They  contain  all  descriptive  explanation  and  philosophical  principles 
necessary  for  the  true  knowledge  of  geography. — Nautical  Standard. 

This  is  a  useful  elementary  school-book,  well  written,  and  admirably 
adapted  for  junior  classes.  A  peculiarity  in  this  book,  which  we  have  not 
observed  in  any  other,  is  the  geographical  distribution  of  plants,  animals, 
and  man,  illustrated  with  appropriate  woodcuts.— Stockport  Advertiser. 

Mr.  Hughes  is  one  of  the  most  industrious  and  successful  teachers  and 
authors  of  this  book-age.  His  productions  are  characterised  by  several  of 
the  leading  features  which  secure  a  wide  popularity.  They  are  clear  in 
arrangement,  concise  and  pointed  in  their  descriptions,  and  neat  and  elegant 
in  their  style.  The  contents  of  this  book  give  a  better  idea  of  the  elements 
of  geography  than  other  treatises.  Though  it  contains  nearly  200  pages  of 
letter-press,  illustrated,  it  it  sold  for  the  trifle  of  a  shilling.  It  is  got  up  in 
a  very  neat  and  convenient  style. — Glasgow  Examiner. 

Though  simple  enough  for  the  merest  child,  it  is  the  most  compre- 
hensive sketch  of  geography,  both  natural  and  political,  that  we  have  ever 
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seen.  Many  of  us  adults,  who  were  forced  into  dislike  of  the  science  by 
the  dry  lists  of  names  which  old  school-books  gave  us  to  commit  to  memory, 
would  find  our  ideas  of  the  world  we  live  in  wonderfully  cleared  up  and 
set  in  order  by  this  little  treatise.  It  tells  the  things  most  wanted  to  be 
known— the  general  surface  of  a  country,  its  temperature,  what  sort  of 
plants,  animals,  and  men,  live  upon  it,  and  so  much  varied  information, 
that  every  reader  will  soon  find  his  shilling's  worth  in  it.  The  prints  of 
animals  of  the  tropical  and  temperate  regions,  and  of  the  various  races  of 
men,  will  make  it  aelightful  to  children. — Coventry  Herald. 

This  little  manual,  we  should  say,  is  likely  to  become  extensively 
popular,  especially  with  teachers  and  others  intrusted  with  the  education 
of  the  young.  The  author  has  given  us  a  large  quantity  of  information, 
arranged  to  advantage,  and  imparted  with  clearness  and  precision.  It 
forms  altogether  a  simple  but  comprehensive  introduction  to  the  science 
of  which  it  treats,  and  ought  to  be  in  the  hands  of  every  teacher.— Durham 
Advertiser. 

This  is  an  admirable  little  work,  intended  for  elementary  schools.  It 
comprises  a  first  course  of  instruction  in  geography,  and  it  is  therefore  purely 
an  educational  book  ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  it  is  essentially  practical, 
abounding  with  geographical  knowledge  of  the  most  useful  kind,  and  as 
such  it  deserves  an  entrance  into  every  school.  In  every  respect  this  work 
is  worthy  of  Mr.  Hughes's  high  reputation  as  a  teacher  of  youth  and  a 
scholar,  and  we  doubt  not  it  will  soon  enjoy  a  prosperous  career.  — 
Cambrian. 

Amongst  the  numerous  educational  works  of  the  best  class  published  by 
the  eminent  firm  of  Longman  and  Co.,  the  elementary  books  of  Mr. 
Hughes  are  worthy  of  commendation,  for  the  clear  and  succinct  manner  in 
which  he  conveys  most  useful  instruction.  This  geography  is  really  an 
invaluable  little  book,  admirably  adapted  for  the  youthful  learner ;  and  it 
has  this  distinguishing  feature,  that  physical  geography  is  embraced  and 
treated  in  a  homely  style,  whilst  the  condition  and  character  of  various 
countries  and  climates  are  illustrated  by  references  to  Natural  History  and 
Botany.  To  the  interesting  subject  of  the  different  families  of  the  human 
race,  a  chapter  is  devoted  in  this  cheap  and  excellent  class  book.— Dublin 
Evening  Pott. 

After  going  over  this  little  volume  with  considerable  care,  we  can  recom- 
mend it  as  a  class-book.  It  contains  enough  for  those  for  whom  it  has  been 
written.  What  is  given  is  of  sterling  quality,  and  the  arrangement  is  simple. 
We  shall  look  forward  with  pleasure  to  the  continuation  of  the  series.— 
Liverpool  Courier. 

The  peculiarity  which  distinguishes  this  book  from  most  others  of  the 
kind  is  the  exceeding  simplicity  and  clearness  with  which  the  elementary 
principles  of  geography  are  explained,  and  the  pleasing  and  interesting 
manner  in  which  the  young  learner  is  drawn  on  from  page  to  page,  beau- 
tiful and  correct  illustrations  are  given  where  the  text  requires  them,  and 
the  matter  is  well  and  systematically  arranged.  Any  one  accustomed  to 
the  instruction  of  youth  will  perceive  at  a  glance  that  this  is  just  the  book 
for  elementary  tuition— Doncaster  Chronicle. 

This  is  an  admirable  little  work,  well  adapted  for  its  intended  object — 
to  render  information  easy  and  clear.  It  is  an  essentially  practical  book, 
which  may  be  used  with  advantage  to  pupils  and  satisfaction  to  teachers. 
The  author  has  h ad  much  practical  experience  in  instruction,  and  he  has 
rendered  no  iuconsiderable  benefit  by  his  production  of  this  work.  It  is 
illustrated  with  a  number  of  engravings. —  The  Plu  mouth  Herald. 

Tills  little  work  is  very  successfully  directed  to  the  purpose  of  imparting 
attraction  to  the  study  of  geography,  its  distinctive  features  being  the 
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reduction  of  the  usual  amount  of  dry  geographical  detail,  and  a  corres- 
ponding amplification  of  the  lessons  on  the  physical  and  descriptive  branch 
of  that  department  of  knowledge.  —Liverpool  Mercury. 

We  have  seldom  met  with  a  work  more  fully  calculated  to  effect  its  pur- 
pose; plain,  concise,  and  intelligible — sufficiently  explanatory  to  render  its 
lessons  attainable  by  the  most  moderate  capacities— but  not  so  diffuse  as  to 
fatigue  by  protracted  detail.  The  illustrations  also  are  apt  and  distinct, 
constituting,  not  as  is  too  often  the  case  in  works  of  similar  pretensions, 
simple  attractions  to  the  juvenile  student,  but  real  and  valuable  aid  in  his 
pursuit — Poole  Herald. 

This  is  an  excellent  little  book  of  its  kind,  and  thoroughly  performs  all 
that  it  professes  to  do. — Bristol  Journal* 

This  little  work  is  worthy  of  Mr.  Hughes's  reputation,  and  will  be  found 
a  most  useful  auxiliary  in  the  tuition  of  geography,  which  is  here  treated 
not  only  with  intellectual  discernment,  but  in  a  manner  well  adapted 
to  excite  a  lively  interest  in  the  mind  of  the  pupil,  The  error  of  over- 
loading the  memory  by  a  tiresome  or  defective  arrangement  of  facts,  is 
avoided ;  and  the  student  is  gradually  led  on  to  an  enjoyment  and  under- 
standing of  the  subject.  We  can  recommend  with  confidence  this  well- 
arranged  little  manual  to  the  attention  of  our  readers, — Chester  Courant. 

The  mode  adopted  to  teach  geography  by  Mr.  Hughes  is  simple,  and 
appears  to  us  highly  commendable.  The  lessons  are  easy  and  many  of 
them  illustrated, so  as  to  please  the  eye  and  thus  doubly  impress-  as  it  were 
the  memory. — Wakefield  Journal. 

The  work  before  us  contains  a  great  deal  of  information  on  geography, 
admirably  arranged  for  the  use  of  elementary  schools.  We  cordially 
recommend  it  both  to  teachers  and  scholars. — Ipswich  Express. 

This  little  work  is  one  of  greatly  advanced  precision  and  arrangement 
for  elementary  lessons,  with  beautifully  engraved  diagrams  ;  it  is  at  once 
a  compendious  and  useful  instructor,  with  portraits  of  animals  and  vege- 
tables of  the  tropical  and  temperate  zones.— Eldowe's  Journal. 

We  look  upon  this  comprehensive  little  work  as  an  inexpressibly  great 
improvement  in  the  old  style  of  books  devoted  to  the  tuition  of  children  in 
the  important  science  of  geography.  It  is  clear,  concise,  and  so  easily 
arranged  that  the  minds  of  youth  cannot  avoid  speedily  attaining  the  know- 
ledge it  has  been  designed  to  convey.— Nottinghamshire  Guardian. 

Good  and  brief  school-books  have  always  been,  next  to  properly-qualified 
teachers,  a  desideratum  in  elementary  schools.  Mr.  Hughes  has  already 
done  much  to  supply  the  want  in  respect  of  geographical  tuition,  and  this 
little  work  is  another  most  valuable  addition  to  his  contributions  toward 
a  genuine  elementary  library.  It  more  nearly  answers  to  the  requirements 
of  such  a  book  than  any  we  have  seen,  and  it  is  very  low-priced. — The 
Welshman. 

This  is  a  cheap  little  work  designed  for  elementary  schools.  It  is  one  of 
the  cheapest  and  most  comprehensive  introductions  to  geography  that  we 
have  ever  seen.— Sherbourne  Journal. 

The  able  Head  Master  of  Greenwich  Hospital  Naval  School,  having  found 
his  own  method  of  teaching  geography  eminently  successful ,  has  given  to 
the  world  a  little  manual,  embodying  its  principles  in  a  most  comprehen- 
sive and  well-arranged  manner,  It  will,  we  doubt  not,  prove  extremely 
satisfactory  to  both  pupils  and  teachers,  for  instead  of  a  dry  accumulation 
of  facts  and  hard  names,  the  subject  is  treated  intellectually,  by  which  we 
mean  that  it  commences  in  a  way,  and  with  matters  suited  to  a  child's 
intellect,  such  that,  to  use  the  words  of  the  preface,  he  can  **  not  merely 
understand,  but  feel  a  lively  interest  in — and  from  which  he  is  insensibly 
led  on  to  comprehend  what'would,  if  offered  earlier,  have  repelled  him  as 
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intolerably  dry."  The  first  chapters  treat  of  the  general  features  and  phy- 
sical geography  of  the  whole  world,  the  distribution  of  plants,  animals,  and 
man,  with  his  religions  and  occupations.  Then  follow  lessons  on  the 
several  quarters  of  the  globe,  each  separate  division  commencing  with  its 
peculiar  physical  geography,  &c.  &c.  The  whole  is  interspersed  with  sen- 
sible and  judicious  remarks,  poetry,  &c.,  all  combining  to  render  it  as 
interesting  as  it  is  instructive. — Leicester  Journal. 

We  commend  this  little  work  from  an  experienced  pen  to  the  notice  of 
all  interested  in  youthful  education.  In  price  it  is  a  marvelof  cheapness, 
and  worthy  of  purchase  by  adults,  merely  to  freshen  their  geographical 
memories. — Derbyshire  Advertiser. 

On  perusing  the  work,  we  were  surprised  to  meet  with  so  much  fresh  in- 
formation imparted  with  the  utmost  plainness  yet  precision  of  language, 
and  with  so  many  illustrations  as  to  make  the  study  of  geography  quite  a 
recreation  for  boys.   In  the  first  chapter  of  preparatory  lessons,  we  have 
simple  statements  as  to  the  terms,  figures,  diagrams,  and  maps  used  in 
geography,  as  to  the  form  and  motions  of  the  earth,  as  to  meridians,  parallels, 
and  the  manner  of  finding  latitude  and  longitude,  &c.    Wood  engravings 
are  introduced,  making  the  whole  plain  to  the  capacity  of  any  child.  An 
account  is  also  given  of  the  natural  divisions  of  the  earth,  of  its  component 
parts,  of  the  distribution  of  plants,  animals,  and  human  beings,  of  the  races 
of  men,  with  engravings,  and  with  the  religions  and  occupations  of  man- 
kind. We  have,  besides,  descriptions  of  different  countries,  including  their 
physical  peculiarities,  climate,  productions,  population,  character  of  the 
inhabitants,  agriculture,  manufactures,  trade,  commerce,  institutions,  prin- 
cipal towns,  See.    Much  information  is  given  respecting  parts  of  the  world, 
particularly  Australia  and  Polynesia,  scarcely  noticed  in  old  school  books, 
but  which  have  become  of  great  importance  in  this  country.  Altogether 
this  treatise  is  infinitely  superior  to  the  dry  geographies  at  present  in  use, 
full  of  lists  of  hard  names,  forgotten  as  soon  as  learnt.    It  might  be  adopted 
with  advantage  in  any  ;  and  it  has  the  merit,  moreover,  of  being  a  very 
cheap  httle  book.— Norfolk  Chronicle. 

We  have  no  doubt  that  boys  will  learn  more,  and  thoroughly  too,  from 
this  book,  in  the  preparatory  lessons,  in  one  hour  per  day  for  one  week, 
than  in  any  other  during  a  month.— Ha mps hire  Advertiser. 

This  is  a  very  excellent  compendium  for  the  use  of  schools,  and  is 
recommended  by  its  simplicity  of  arrangement,  as  well  as  by  its  moderate 
price. — fVoolmer's  Gazette. 

This  will  be  found  a  practical  and  excellent  book  for  youth.  It  is 
written  in  plain  and  simple  language,  rendered  still  more  comprehensive 
by  numerous  wood  engravings ;  and  merits,  what  we  believe  it  will  obtain, 
a  "very  general  and  extensive  circulation. — Hereford  Journal. 

The  book  before  us  is  intended  as  a  *'  first  course"  only,  and  displays  all 
the  care  and  attention  for  which  the  author  had  previously  made  himself 
remarkable.— fFindsor  Express. 

A  well-arranged  manual,  calculated  to  inspire  the  pupils  with  an  interest 
in  the  study  of  geography.  The  earlier  portions,  which  treat  of  mathema- 
tical and  physical  geography  generally,  are  illustrated  by  several  woodcuts. 
A  great  deal  of  valuable  matter  is  compressed  within  this  small  volume, 
which  will  be  found  extremely  useful  both  in  the  private  and  the  public 
school-room. — John  Bull. 

This  little  work,  intended  as  an  introduction  to  geographical  studies, 
may  be  recommended  to  the  notice  of  teachers  as  a  very  excellent  manual 
of  instruction,the  information  contained  being  very  considerable  in  amount, 
and  imparted  in  a  manner  happily  adapted  to  the  comprehension  of 
juvenile  pupils.   It  contains  a  number  of  engravings.— Bi  itish  Mercury. 
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This,  as  a  first  course  of  instruction  in  geography,  is  one  of  the  most 
useful  manuals  we  have  ever  seen.  It  is  arranged  in  so  clear  and  concise  a 
manner  as  to  be  in  every  way  attractive  to  the  mind  of  youth,  and  will  do 
much  to  remove  the  difficulty  hitherto  experienced  in  teaching  geography 
intellectually,  which,  as  the  author  says  in  his  preface,  "  there  is  reason  to 
believe  lies  not  so  much  in  the  subject  as  in  the  mode  of  treating  it."  The 
book  is  illustrated  with  beautiful  engraved  diagrams,  portraits  of  the  five 
principal  races  of  men,  and  also  of  animals  and  plants  of  the  tropical  and 
temperate  zones. — Berwick  fVarder. 

We  have  already  had  to  notice,  in  terms  of  commendation,  the  works 
which  have  proceeded  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Hughes,  on  the  subject  of 
elementary  education  in  its  several  branches,  a  most  important  addition  to 
which  has  been  made  in  the  appearance  of  the  present  valuable  little  pub* 
lication,  which  is  certainly  the  best  work  we  have  yet  seen  en  the  subject. 
His  experience  in  elementary  instruction  is  of  the  highest  order,  and  which 
he  has  brought  to  hear,  in  the  present  instance,  with  admirable  clearness 
and  excellence  of  arrangement.  The  "  preparatory  lessons,"  the  division 
of  countries,  and  all  the  other  portions  of  the  work,  are  well  calculated  to 
impress  on  the  youthful  mind,  in  a  brief  space  of  time,  in  a  pleasing  and 
comprehensive  form,  a  knowledge  of  subjects  which  frequently  is  not  at- 
tained after  years  of  dry  and  painful  study.  We  can  safely  recommend 
this  excellent  book  as  invaluable  to  both  pupil  and  instructor. — IVaterford 
Mail, 

It  is  a  little  volume,  but  will  be  of  great  use,  as,  on  perusal,  we  have 
found  it  one  of  great  excellence.  The  facts  of  geography— one  of  the  most 
important  sciences,  and  which  may  be  rendered  equally  interesting — are 
arranged  by  a  new  method,  on  anatural  system.  It  comprehends  the  very 
rudiments  of  geography,  and  gives,  on  its  scale,  a  general  view  of  the 
physical  features,  the  productions,  and  the  political  characteristics  of  the 
countries  of  the  world.  It  will  be  seen  to  be  a  "  first  course,"  is,  neces- 
sarily, introductory  in  its  bearing,  and  can  hardly  (ail  to  become  a  pleasant 
took  for  children.  Its  lessons  are  accompanied  with  woodcuts  of  diagrams, 
vegetables,  animals,  and  of  varieties  of  the  human  race. — Plymouth  Times, 

This  geography  is  written  in  a  novel  but  most  intelligent  style — very 
different  frcm  the  dry  outlines  which  used  to  make  geography  a  hated 
study  in  our  school-days,  tasking  the  memory  with  long  lists  of  unpro- 
nounceable words.  The  narrative  form  is  here  adopted,  but  with  admirable 
classifications,  and  everything  is  done  to  make  the  btudy  agreeable  and 
attractive,  whilst  nothing  is  omitted  that  the  most  careful  teacher  would 
wish  to  see.  For  schools  or  private  tuition  it  must  be  invaluable.—  Brighton 
Herald. 

Geography  has  to  do  with  the  products  and  the  natural  history  of  all  the 
parts  of  the  earth,  and  the  habits  and  manners  of  their  inhabitants,  as  well 
as  with  defining  geographical  position  and  boundaries;  and  Mr.  Hughes, 
by  giving  due  prominence  to  this  important  branch  of  the  subject,  without, 
in  the  slightest  degree,  neglecting  accuracy  of  local  definition  and  termi- 
nology, has  certainly  done  more  towards  making  geography  attractive  to  a 
child,  and  towards  giving  an  air  of  practical  utility  to  the  study,  than  any 
previous  labourer  in  the  same  walk.  It  is  really  surprising  to  observe  how 
much  valuable  information  he  has  compressed  into  a  small  compass,  and 
the  adult,  we  hesitate  not  to  say,  will  find  this  brochure  as  useful,  by  way 
of  reference  and  remembrancer,  as  in  the  case  of  the  juvenile  it  will  be 
found  a  convenient  help  to  learning  One  pleasant  feature  in  the  book  is 
a  series  of  very  good  woodcuts  of  the  animals  peculiar  to  the  different  parts 
of  the  world.  They  are  perfect  pictures  in  their  way,  and  form,  in  our 
opinion,  a  very  legitimate  mode  of  stimulating  youthful  curiosity  and  re- 
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search.  We  trust  that  Mr.  Hughes  will  not  allow  much  delay  to  intervene 
ere  he  serves  up  his  **  second  course." — Kendal  Mercury. 

This  is  an  excellent,  practical  school-book,  aiming  at  teaching  geography 
intellectually  ;  illustrated  with  frequent  diagrams,  explanatory  of  the  science 
physically  considered,  and  interspersed  with  recreative  exercises.  It  is 
beautifully  printed,  and  is,  indeed,  the  best  popular  geography  we  have  yet 
seen  — Belfast  Newsletter. 

The  author  of  this  little  treatise  has  lately  produced  a  number  of  educa- 
tional works  of  great  merit,  some  of  which  we  have  had  occasion  to  com- 
mend, and  in  entering  on  the  subject  or  geography,  of  which  the  present 
book  is  the  initiatory  course,  he  has  displayed  a  laudable  amount  of 
industry  as  well  as  general  clearness  and  exactitude  in  the  statement  of 
his  multifarious  details.  —  Edinburgh  News. 


On  the  Third  Edition  of  the  "Outlines  of  Physical  Geography  ;"  containing 
upwards  of  1 ,000  Questions.  Designed  for  the  Use  of  Teachers. 


Small  Octavo,  price  6d. 
EXAMINATION  QUESTIONS 
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SELECT  SPECIMENS  of  ENGLISH 

POETRY, 

FOR  THE  USE  OF  SCHOOLS  AND  PRIVATE  READING ; 

Comprising  Poems  : — 1.  Historical  and  Geographical.  2.  On  the  Love'of 
Home  and  Country.  3.  Of  Work  and  Progress.  4.  Relating  to  the  Sea 
and  the  Sailor.  5.  On  the  Love  of  Nature.  6.  Of  the  Imagination  and 
Fancy.    7.  Religious  and  Moral. 

The  pieces  are  taken  chiefly  from  the  best  modern  poets ;  every  piece  is 
prefaced  by  a  note — generally  selected  from  the  works  of  standard  writers — 
explanatory  of  the  subject  of  the  poem,  and  followed  by  notes  and  questions, 
historical,  grammatical,  philological,  and  critical,  calculated  to  stimulate  the 
thought  and  guide  the  taste  of  the  pupil. 


The  pieces  in  this  little  volume  are  selected  with  great  care  and  judg- 
ment from  the  best  modern  poets.  It  is,  decidedly,  one  of  the  most 
agreeable  selections  of  extracts  we  have  met  with  amongst  the  many  which 
have  been  published  for  the  use  of  schools  from  Scott  down  to  its  own  date. 
— Globe. 

This  volume  has  several  features.  It  contains  pieces  rather  than  passages ; 
for  although  some  of  the  selections  are  not  entire  poems,  they  are  complete 
subjects.  The  selections  are  judiciously  made,  principally  from  modern 
writers.  —  $p>  cttitor. 

The  selections  are  of  a  quality  to  foster  and  promote  sound  taste,  and 
comprise  a  very  large  number — perhaps  the  majority — of  the  shortest  poems 
that  have  obtained  a  permanent  standing  in  our  literature. — JFechly 
Chronicle* 

There  is  a  novelty  of  design  in  this  book.  It  is  very  well  adapted  for 
reading  in  schools. — Critic. 

We  certainly  have  made  great  progress  in  a  right  direction  since  the 
period  of  Enfield's  "  Speaker."  For  schools  and  private  reading  the  volume 
will  be  found  most  acceptable. — Church  and  State  Gazette. 

As  a  whole,  we  can  say  that  we  have  not  met  with  a  better  book  for  the 
use  of  advanced  pupils  in  school,  or  for  private  reading,  than  Mr.  Hughes's 
Selections  of  English  Poetry. — Morning  Advrtiser. 

The  selections  of  English  Poetry  are  well  adapted  for  the  use  of  schools. 
The  cause  of  sound  education  is  materially  served  by  such  compilations 
as  these. — Morning  Post. 

It  is  a  selection  made  upon  a  principle  and  by  a  really  able  man. — 
Guardian. 

The  editor  of  this  compendious  little  work  for  schools  has  based  it  upon 
the  intellectual  system  as  regards  education,  in  contradistinction  to  the 
system  of  learning  by  rote.  H  e  acts  in  this  respect  upon  the  dicta  of  Dr. 
Arnold,  namely,  that  it  is  our  wisdom  as  well  as  our  duty  to  cultivate  the 
faculties  of  youth,  each  in  their  season,  "  first  the  memory  and  the  imagi- 
nation, and  then  the  judgment."  Most  of  the  poems  are  of  the  first  order, 
and  well  known  in  the  English  tongue ;  and  the  book,  therefore,  cannot 
fail,  as  a  whole,  to  be  popular  in  schools  and  among  the  class  of  readers  for 
whom  it  is  more  especially  intended. — Observer. 

This  work  is  worthy  of"  Mr.  Hughes's  high  reputation  as  a  scholar  and 
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public  teacher.  Various  educational  works,  prepared  by  him  for  hia  school 
at  Greenwich  Hospital,  are  in  general  use  and  this  manual  of  English 
poetry  deserves  equal  popularity.  The  leading  peculiarity  of  the  volume 
is  the  pl<»n  of  introducing  every  poem  with  a  prose  piece  from  some  good 

!  author.  In  general  also  the  poetical  pieces  are  entire,  so  that  it  is  a  book 
of  selections,  not  of  extracts.    Many  modern  pieces,  American  and  English, 

I  are  introduced,  not  hitherto  found  in  school-books,  but  deserving  to  be 
classed  with  the  old  familiar  poems.  The  notes,  questions,  exercises,  and 
concluding  vocabulary,  render  this  a  most  convenient  as  well  as  valuable 
educational  class-book. — Literary  Gazette. 

We  have  rarely  se  n  a  book  of  its  unambitious  character  got  up  better, 
with  more  taste,  judgment,  and  ability,  than  the  selection  of  English 
Poetry.  Both  the  poetry  and  prose  introduction*  prove  that  Mr.  Hughes 
has  read  extensively, and  with  discernment,  the  best  authors  in  our  tongue, 
for  not  only  is  the  book  highly  desirable  as  a  school-book,  but  the  adult  of 
accomplished  mind  and  culture  may  take  it  up  at  any  time,  and  find  it  a 
temporary  intellectual  treat.  It  furnishes  most  agreeable  desultory  reading, 
and  refreshes  the  memory  with  glimpses  of  the  best  authors. — British 
Times. 

Mr.  Hughes,  deserves  great  praise  for  the  care  with  which  the  poems  in  i 
this  volume  have  been  selected  and  edited.    For  schools  and  private  fami- 
lies he  has  published  a  most  useful  work.    We  have  fewer  stock  pieces, 
and  more  original  selections,  than  generally  is  the  case  in  works  of  this 
kind.  -  Stannard  of  Freedom. 

This  is  a  very  valuable  addition  to  the  class  of  books  to  which  it  belongs. 
It  comprises  Introduction,  Notes,  and  Questions,  together  with  an  appen- 
dix of  Greek,  Latin,  and  Saxon  roots;  and  constitutes  decidedly  the  best 
book  of  its  class  that  lias  yet  appeared.  Mr.  Hughes,  we  have  had  occasion 
once  and  again  to  bring  before  our  readers  as  an  accomplished  instructor 
of  the  young,  and  a  superior  writer  of  school  books.  As  Head  Master  of 
the  Royal  Naval  School  of  Greenwich  Hospital,  he  has  most  worthily  as- 
serted the  prerogatives  of  his  high  office,  and  done  great  credit  to  those  he 
serves.  The  first  Section  is  headed,  Historical  and  Geographical;  the 
second,  Home  and  Country ;  the  third,  Work  and  Progress  ;  the  fourth, 
Sea  and  the  Sailors ;  the  fifth,  Love  of  Nature ;  the  sixth.  Imagination  and 
Fancy ;  the  seventh,  Keligious  and  Moral.  Under  all  these  heads  we  have 
exquisite  selections  from  our  best  writers  of  past  and  present  times ;  finely 
exemplifying  the  adage  of  l»r.  Arnold,  that  44  the  very  essence  of  Poetry 
is  that  which  exalts  and  ennobles  us,  and  puts  us  iuto a  higher  siateof  mind 
than  that  which  we  are  commonly  living  in."  But  it  w  ill  be  a  great  mis- 
take to  suppose  that  it  is  only  a  work  for  the  young  ;  it  is  a  work  for  all. 
The  first  mm  and  the  first  scholars  of  the  realm  may  while  away  most 
pleasantly  and  profitably  many  a  leisure  hour ;  while  the  literary  apparatus 
interspersed  through  the  volume,  and  the  Appendix,  will  be  greatly  help- 
ful to  even  the  well-informed  in  general  hisiory.  It  is  a  capital  uook.— 
B.  itith  Banner. 

This  is  a  very  pretty  school-book,  well  selected,  well  compiled,  and  ad- 
mirably fitted  for  general  use.  We  can  have  no  doubt,  therefore,  of  its 
succe  s. — Glasgow  Courier. 

We  have  seen  many  poetical  selections  and  extracts  for  the  use  of  schools, 
but  few  equal,  and  none  superior,  to  this.— Ed  nburyh  Jfitness. 

The  volume  of  M  Select  English  Poetry"  is  a  perfect  treasure — a  reper- 
tory of  the  best  lyrical  pieces  in  our  language.  We  are  much  mistaken  if 
it  be  not  accounted  such  by  44  children  of  a  larger  grow  th"  than  school- 
boys.— fVhiteharen  Herald. 

This  is  the  best  selection,  of  the  most  eminent  English  poets,  which  has 
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yet  come  under  our  observation,  eminently  calculated  as  it  if  from  its 
arrangement  to  improve  the  vouthful  mind,  as  well  as  to  impart  pleasure 
to  those  of  matnrer  years.  Mr.  Hughes  is  too  well  known  in  the  paths  of 
elegant  and  useful  literature  to  require  a  lengthened  notice  of  any  work 
proceeding  from  his  pen.  The  present  publication  we  would  strongly 
recommend. — fVaterford  Mail 

This  tiook  comprises  a  selection  of  poetical  gems,  the  productions  of  the 
best  English  writers.   The  work  is  one  which  we  highly  commend,  and  we 
know  no  other  better  adapted  for  companionship  in'  a  rural  ramble. — 
Som'Tsef  County  Gazette. 
This  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  educational  books  which  has  lately  come 
.  under  our  notice.    Its  object  is  the  cultivation  of  the  imaginative  as  well 
as  the  intellectual  powers,  to  nourish  the  memory,  to  encourage  the  imagi- 
;  nation,  and  to  discipline  the  judgment.   With  an  amount  of  labour  which 
.  is  almost  incredible,  the'Editor  has  here  furnished,  not  only  some  hundreds 
j  of  excellent  poems,  which  are  of  themselves  calculated  to  enliven  the  in- 
j  tellect,  enhance  the  store  of  knowledge,  and  correct  the  taste,  but  has  pre- 
fixed to  each  an  appropriate  prose  piece  which  is  further  adapted  to  the 
bringing  out  a  feeling  of  love  and  admiration  for  the  beautiful,  and  has 
appended  an  etymological  table  of  Greek,  Latin,  and  Saxon  roots.— North 


Of  the  contributors  to  Educational  Literature.  Mr  Hughes  may  be  deemed 
among  the  mo*t  careful  and  perfect.  He  does  manage  to  write  books 
which  please  the  learner  and  delight  those  who  have  to  superintend  the 
work  of  Education.  The  book  before  us  is  a  charming  one— so  small  that 
it  will  not  incommode  »he  pocket,  yet  full  of  valuable  selections.— The 
if'ehhman. 

This  is  a  very  useful  volume  of  select  English  poetry,  with  prose  intro- 
ductions, notes,  and  questions.    Considerable  taste  has  been  displayed  m 
i  the  selection,  which  consists  of  almost  all  the  best  short  poems  in  the  lan- 
guage.  As  a  whole,  the  w  ork  is  worthy  of  the  most  extended  patronage.— 

ffr>ndsfir  Express. 

The  volume  of  Selections  in  Verse  may  be  used  with  advantage.  The 
pieces  are  extracted  from  our  best  poets,  and  each  is  introduced  by  a  prose 
quotation,  appropriately  chosen  from  some  standard  writer.  They  will 
serve  the  double  purpose  of  either  being  committed  to  memory,  or  used  as 
reading  lessons. — Edinburgh  Advertiser. 

The  design  of  the  elegantly  got-up  little  volume  now  before  ns  is  to 
adapt  the  best  specimens  of  the  principal  British  poets  to  the  instruction 
of  youth,  in  the  same  wav  as  the  poetry  of  classic  times  has  been  made, 
i  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  great  advantages  might  be  attained  by  direct- 
ing and  purifying  the  taste  of  young  persons  in  schools  through  a  judicious 
intercourse  with  the  works  of  the  principal  English  and  American  poets, 
provided  that  they  were  not  forced  upon  the  mind,  as  under  the  old  system 
Greek  and  Latin  poetry  has  b*  en,  until  the  only  result  attained  was  the 
impression  upon  the  scholar  of  a  fixed  and  unalterable  distaste  for  the 
glorious  models  of  genius  and  style  which  had  been  made  his  task  and  his 
punishment  while  at  school.  The  present  volume  contains  from  two  to 
three  hundred  pieces  of  poetry,  principally  selected  from  the  works  of  this 
and  the  past  age,  and  each  prefaced  by  an  appropriate  motto  of  argument 
taken  from  some  prose  author  of  eminence.  On  the  w  hole  the  book  is  one 
of  considerable  value,  and,  from  the  excellence  of  the  selections,  will  be 
found  of  much  use  not  alone  to  the  student  but  to  readers  of  matured  age 
and  refined  taste.—  Cork  Examiner. 

Here  is  a  great  improvement  on  the  English  Reader,  the  Speaker,  and 
other  books  of  that  class  intended  for  the  improvement  of  youth.  There 
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are  few  persons  who  will  deny  that  the  imaginative,  as  well  as  the  intellec- 
tual and  imitative  powers  of  the  young,  should  be  cultivated ;  and  we 
believe  that  the  former  exercise  the  greatest  influence  in  softening  the 
temper,  refining  the  manners,  and  enlarging  the  mind.  For  these  purposes 
there  is  nothing  more  efficient  than  genuine  poetry,  by  which  youths  are 
rendered  familiar  with  high  thoughts  expressed  in  appropriate  language. 
We  therefore  welcome  Mr.  Hughes's  volume  as  an  aid  in  the  cultivation  of 
the  imaginative  powers,  as  calculated  to  excite  the  social  sympathies  and  a 
love  for  the  beautiful  in  nature  and  art.  In  carrying  out  a  comprehensive 
design,  helms  produced  a  work  far  surpassing  anything  similar  in  character, 
and  fully  answering  the  purpose  which  he  had  in  view. — Norfolk  Chronicle. 

The  plan  of  this  work  is  a  decided  improvement  on  the  old  system  of  pre- 
paring selections  of  poetry  for  the  use  of  schools.  The  selection  has  been 
made  with  great  care  and  judgment,  and  not  only  to  the  teacher  and  the 
private  student,  but  to  parents  and  general  readers,  the  volume  will  be 
found  of  vast  service  in  tne  work  of  education  and  private  improvement ; 
M  the  best  thoughts,"  as  the  preface  says, "  in  the  best  language  will  be 
rendered  familiar  to  them,  and  indelibly  impressed  on  their  memory ; 
their  sympathies  will  be  called  forth  and  properly  directed,  and  their  taste 
at  once  elevated  and  improved."—  Liverpool  Chronicle. 

Mr.  Hughes  has  selected  a  body  of  poetical  pieces  upon  various  subjects, 
and  of  various  degrees  of  excellence,  each  of  which  he  introduces  with  a 
]  prose  piece,  and  appends  questions  on  etymology,  syntax,  history,  &c, 


very  neat  one,  and  independent  of  its  educational  purpose,  presents  a  good 
collection  of  British  and  American  poetry.— Cambridge  Chronicle. 

This  is  essentially  an  educational  book,  though  it  aims  at  a  higher  range 
of  mental  culture  than  the  great  majority  of  such  works.  Its  title  partly 
indicates  its  character,  but  the  work  itself  must  be  carefully  examined  to 
understand  the  comprehensive  range  of  knowledge  and  judicious  discrimi- 
nation required  to  adapt  to  each  other  so  many  selected  pieces  of  poetry 
and  prose  as  felicitously  as  these  are  done.  Though  designed  for  young 
people,  the  particular  arrangement  adopted  will  be  appreciated  by  readers 
!  of  more  mature  experience,  and  we  need  hardly  add  that  the  character  and 
I  design  of  the  work  render  it  peculiarly  fitted  for  family  instruction.  It  is 
in  snort  a  pleasant  and  useful  book. — Voncaster  Chronicle. 


which  seems  to  us  well  fitted 


The  book  is  a 
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EXPLANATOEY  ARITHMETIC, 

INCLUDING  NUMEROUS  CAREFULLY  CONSTRUCTED  EXAMPLE8, 
FOR  THE  U8E  OF  ELEMENTARY  AND  OTHER  SCHOOLS, 
AND  PRIVATE  PUPILS. 


"The  standard  of  educational  works  is  now  so  high,  and  masterly  hand- 
books have  so  completely  extinguished  schoolmasterly  ones,  that  there  is 
usually  but  one  test  which  is  necessary  to  apply  to  a  book  intended  for  the 
student  deprived  of  oral  teaching.  Is  it  philosophical  ?  Does  the  book  do  a 
teachers  work  ?  Does  it  require  an  vthing  of  the  student  but  what  it  has  pre- 
viously prepared  him  to  accomplish  ?  Does  it  take  for  granted  that  he  is  ac- 
quainted with  the  precise  meaning  of  technicalities,  or  does  it  insist  on  his 
understanding  the  exact  value  of  a  term  which  he  is  to  use  in  a  new  process  ? 
If  it  be  proved  that  these  questions  are  satisfactorily  answered,  it  is  gratifying 
to  us  to  recommend  the  book.  We  have  never  found  them  more  satisfac- 
torily answered  than  upon  examination  of  Mr.  Hughes's  little  work."— 
Morning  Chronicle. 

"A  well-planned  and  digested  elementary  work  on  Arithmetic,  calculated 
to  convey  to  youthful  minds  a  proper  knowledge  of  the  principles  and  prac- 
tice of  that  science." — Morning  Herald. 

"  Mr.  Hughes  has  written  a  clever  little  book  with  more  incentive  to 
thought  than  most  works  of  the  kind,  very  clear,  and  in  a  convenient  size. 
His  *  Exercises'  show  much  judgment."— Alia*. 

"  The  author  states,  that  the  plan  of  the  work  was '  adopted  from  a  per- 
suasion that  arithmetic,  when  taught  by  rules,  fails  to  awaken  and  bring 
into  play  the  reasoning  powers  of  children.'  He  starts  well  with  notation, 
and  clears  up  the  mystery  of  unit  and  cypher  in  a  manner  that  will  be  wel- 
come to  children,  and  refreshing  to  most  teachers.  The  bonk  proceeds  as 
prominingly  as  it  opens,  and  conducts  the  pupil  through  Proportion.  A 
second  part  is  to  follow,  which  we  trust  will  be  as  creditable  to  the  zeal  and 
ingenuity  of  the  writer  as  the  part  before  us." — Educational  Times. 

**  This  useful  and  excellent  little  work  supplies  the  clearest  explanation 
of  every  step  in  arithmetic  as  the  learner  proceeds,  together  with  well-ar- 
ranged practical  examples,  framed  upon  the  usual  occurrences  of  life,  of  the 
workings  of  the  general  rules."—  Mt/rning  Post. 

"  There  is  nothing  more  difficult  than  to  explain  arithmetic  bywords. 
Even  when  the  rule  is  learned,  and  young  persons  can  cipher  well,  it  rarely  | 
happens  that  they  know  the  reasons  why  the  process  produces  the  result. 
These  Mr.  Hughes  has  endeavoured  to  teach,  and  more  successfully  than 
anv  former  attempt  we  have  ever  seen.  He  further  improves  upon  the 
ohf  methods  of  teaching,  by  giving  practical  examples,  and  such  as  ate 
likely  to  occur  in  life,  and  thus  to  make  the  sums  interesting  in  them- 
selves. We  have  been  very  much  pleased  with  this  new  school-book."—  | 
Critic. 

**  There  are  two  good  features  in  this  little  book  :  the  sums  set  are  on  ques- 
tions with  which  children  are  familiar,  and  the  principles  of  the  different  for- 
mula? are  explained  in  the  simplest  way,  Mr.  Hughes  professes  to  discard 
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rules  :  and  so  he  does  literally,  but  the  pupil  teaches  himself  the  spirit  of 
the  rule." — Spectator. 

**  Mr.  Hughes  tells  us,  that  his  intention  in  composing:  this  treatise,  is 
to  furnish  children  with  elements  of  arithmetic ;  the  questions  being:  framed 

1  upon  *  the  ordinary  wants  and  requirements  of  daily  life,'  as  better  caJcu- 

\  lated  to  exercise  the  ingenuity  and  intelligence  of  children,  than  '  calcula- 
tions based  solely  upon  mercantile  transactions.'  The  idea  is  a  good  one. 
Clearness  and  simplicity  in  exemplification,  are  of  signal  importance  where 

1  very  young  people  are  in  question ;  and  the  examples  here  given  are  as 
simple  as  could  be  wished.    Mr.  Hughes  also  intermingles  examples  de- 

;  duced  from  dealings  that  may  take  place  in  the  general  course  of  trade. 
There  is  a  juste  milieu  in  this  matter  of  adapting  books  of  instruction  for  the 
young,  and  we  are  glad  that  Mr.  Hughes  does  not  lose  sight  of  it.'' — Weekly 
Chronicle. 

'*The  book  on  Arithmetic  is  constructed  on  a  simple  method,  suited  for 
beginners,  and  is  manifestly  the  production  of  one  who  appreciates  the 
difficulties  which  the  youthful  mind  experiences  at  the  outset  of  the  study, 
and  is  anxious  as  far  as  possible  to  diminish  them.  His  plan  is  to  teach  by 
examples,  without,  in  the  first  instance,  laying  down  abstract  rules.  The 
rationale  of  each  process  is  explained  in  a  simple  man  tier,  and  the  examples 
;  are  not  only  well  contrived  for  illustration,  but  for  awakening  and  interest- 
ing the  mind.  They  relate  to  familiar  subjects,  many  of  them  are  ingenious 
and  striking.  We  have  not  often  met  with  such  a  sensible  school-book." — 
T/us  Scottish  Quardian. 

**  The  *  Explanatory  Arithmetic,'  besides  exhibiting  the  methods  em-  j 
i  ployed  in  conveying  to  young  persons  a  knowledge  of  the  first  principles 
of  arithmetic,  contains  numerous  carefully  constructed  examples  tor  the  use 
of  elementary  and  other  schools." — Bristol  Mirror. 

"  Mr.  Hughes,  the  able  teacher,  of  Greenwich  Hospital,  gives  us  a  Manual 
of  Explanatory  Arithmetic,  which  is  as  simple  and  clear  as  elementary  in- 
struction could  desire."— Literary  Oazette. 

"  An  elaborate  help  for  elementary  instruction  in  arithmetic," — John  Bull. 
This  is  indeed  '  Arithmetic  made  easy.'   The  explanations  are  clear 
and  simple  ;  the  examples  copious,  well  arranged, and  framed  upon  objects 
and  occurrences  in  which  children  are  likely  to  feel  an  interest."— Eastern 
Co-mties  Herald. 
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the  Use  of  Teachers.   Small  Octavo. 
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NEW  EDUCATIONAL  WORKS  «V  THE  SAME  AUTHOR. 


I'rice  Is.,  or  Is.  Od  coloured. 

GENERAL  ATLAS  for  ELEMENTARY 

SCHOOLS; 

Containing  12  Maps,  engraved  on  Steel  by  W.  Hi  ones,  F.K..G.S. 


18mo. 
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Price  'ds.  6d. 

INTRODUCTORY  ATLAS  of  MODERN 

GEOGRAPHY: 

Comprising  12  Maps  engraved  on  Steel,  and  printed  in  Colours,  exhi- 
biting the  Physical  Features  and  Political  Divisions  of  the  most 
important  Countries  of  the  Globe.  With  Introductory  HinU>  on  the 
Method  of  learning  Geography.  12mo. 

Price  Is.  6d. 

HUGHES'S  SCHOOL  ATLAS  of  PHYSI- 
CAL GEOGRAPHY, 

Comprising  8  Coloured  Maps,  compiled  by  W.  Hughes,  JMtG.S. 

New  Edition,  12  mo.  f» 

Price  Is. 

GEOGRAPHY  for  ELEMENTARY 

SCHOOLS. 

First  Course;  comprising  the  Physical  and  Descriptive  Geography 
of  the  Globe.    Fourth  Edition,  ISmo.,  with  Woodcuts. 

Price  Is. 

MANUAL  of  EXPLANATORY 
ARITHMETIC; 

Including  numerous  carefully  constructed  Examples.   For  Elemen- 
tary and  other  Schools  and  l*rivate  Pupils.    Part  I.,  18mo. 

Price  Is.  fid. 

ARITHMETICAL  EXERCISES, 
with  Answers ; 

Being  a  Companion  to  the  **  Explanatory  Arithmetic."    Designed  for 

the  Vse  of  Teachers.  18mo. 
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HEW  EDUCATIONAL  WORKS  BY  THE  SAME  AUTHOR, 

In  the  Press, 

Thysical,  Political,  Industrial,  and  Commercial 
GEOGRAPHY  of  the  BRITISH  ISLANDS, 

AND 

COLONIAL  EMPIRE  of  GREAT  BRITAIN. 

Designed  for  tte  Use  of  Scliools. 

Mr.  Edw.  Huores  begs  to  direct  the  attention  of  teachers  to  this 
work,  on  the  preparation  of  which  he  has  been  some  years  engaged, 
lu  addition  to  a  full  development  of  the  different  departments  of 
Geography  above  mentioned,  the  work  will  contain  an  historical  out- 
line of  the  British  Constitution  and  social  progress  of  the  people. 

The  following  illustrative  Maps  (which  are  being  engraved)  have 
been  constructed  by  Auoustus  Pbtkkmann,  F.R.G.S.,  late  of  Baron 
Humboldt's  establishment  at  Potsdam  : — 

I.  PHYSICAL  MAP  of  the  MUTISM  ISLANDS,  exhibiting  the 
natural  features  of  the  I^and  with  the  Kiver  systems.  Engraved  on 
Steel,  and  Printed  in  Colours  by  Hanhart. 

N.B. — This  Map  is  reduced  from  a  large  "Physical  and  Political 
Map  of  the  British  Islands,"  constructed  by  Edward  Huohes,  a  ,d  to 
which  106  square  feet  0/  space  were  allotted  in  the  Great  Exhibition 
of  1851.  . 

II.  POPWiATION  MAP,  upon  which  the  density  and  relative 
amount  of  population  are  indicated. 

III.  INDUSTRIAL  or  OCCUPATION  MAP,  exhibiting  the  Pas- 
toral, Agricultural,  Manufacturing  and  Mining  Districts,  Fisheries,  &c. 

IV.  GEOLOGICAL  MAP,  showing  the  Geological  Formations  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  with  the  depths  of  the  British  Seas. 

V.  RAIN  MAP,  showing  the  annual  amount  of  Rain  in  different 
localities. 

VI.  MAP  of  the  WINDS,  upon  which  their  direction  and  duration 

are  indicated. 

VII.  TEMPERATURE  MAP,  showing  the  mean  monthly  and  an- 
nual temperature  in  certain  localities. 

VIII.  POLITICAL  and  COMMERCIAL  MAP  of  ENGLAND  and 
WALES.  ' 

IX.  POLITICAL  and  COMMERCIAL  MAP  of  SCOTLAND. 

X.  POLITICAL  and  COMMERCIAL  M  AP  of  IRELAND. 

XL  PHYSICAL  and  POLITICAL  MAP  of  CANADA,  the  HUD- 
SON BAY  TERRITORIES,  the  WEST  INDIA  ISLANDS  with  the 
BRITISH  POSSESSIONS  in  CENTRAL  and  SOUTH  AM  ERICA. 

XII.  PHYSICAL  and  POLITICAL  MAP  of  BRITISH  INDIA, 
and  the  minor  British  Possessions  in  the  East.  ' 

XIII.  PHYSICAL  and  POLITICAL  MAP  of  AUSTRALIA,  VAN 
DI  EM  EN'S  LAND,  and  NEW  ZEALAND. 

XIV.  HISTORICAL  MAP,  illustrating  the  Roman  and  Saxon 
periods. 

The  work  will  appear  as  soon  as  possible  after  the  Population 
Tables  of  the  Census  of  1851  have  been  published,  and  at  a  moderate 
price,  ao  as  to  make  it  available  to  all  classes  of  teachers. 
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